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PREFACE 


HREE main considerations have stimulated the preparation of the present work. 

’ In the first place, the majority of studies dealing with the foreign relations of the 

Aegean have been written under the influence of the hypothesis according to which 
Crete maintained hegemony over the mainland of Greece during the first and second 
phases of the Late Helladic period. It is assumed that the island power monopolized 
Aegean trade, with the result that mainland commerce was unable to develop until the 
fall of Knossos. However, Wace and Blegen have maintained for many years that the 
mainland was far more independent of Crete than Sir Arthur Evans and his school ad- 
mitted. Considerable evidence justifying this view has accumulated. Indication that most 
of the Aegean vessels of the first two phases of the Late Bronze Age found in Egypt are 
of mainland fabric has been given by Pendlebury, as well as by Wace and Blegen. In this 
new light, it seemed advisable to reéxamine the evidence concerning Aegean relations 
with the East. 

As the manuscript approached completion in the spring of 1945, Persson’s publication 
of The New Tombs at Dendra near Midea became available. In a significant discussion 
devoted to Mycenae and Egypt, Direct Contacts in Early and Middle Mycenaean Age, 
he insists upon the existence of connections between these two areas at an earlier period 
than has heretofore been considered possible. Although much of the evidence cited in 
support of his contention cannot be accepted without question, Persson emphasizes the 
importance of the relations with the East enjoyed by the Greek mainland in the first 
and second Late Helladic periods as no one else has yet done. 

The attempt to supplement evidence derived from deposits of imported pottery an 
Egyptian representations of foreigners by utilizing materials drawn from the field of 
representative and decorative art constitutes a second factor motivating this study. Topics 
such as the rise of spiraliform ornament in Egypt and the appearance of the flying gallop 
outside of Crete still provide numerous problems. In addition, certain connections between 
the decorative arts of Egypt, Western Asia, and the Aegean have not yet received the full 
attention to which they are entitled. 

Many students have discussed Aegean connections with the East. They have usually 
worked from a Western standpoint, reviewing the available evidence because of its im- 
portance for Aegean chronology or as testimony to the foreign relations of the Minoans. 
Here, however, it has been one of our main aims to regard the Aegean from the oriental 
point of view, recording the impact of the vigorous and creative Western culture upon 
the civilizations of the Levant. 

The scope of the present work is limited in several directions. No detailed treatment 
of the Early Bronze age has been essayed. In examining the interaction between later phases 
of Minoan-Mycenaean culture and the East, far more consideration has been devoted to 
the role played by Minoan and Late Helladic factors in the Levant than to the influx of 
oriental influence into the West. Our discussion has, in addition, been almost exclusively 
concerned with archaeological and artistic data, to the exclusion of other categories of 
evidence. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge here the help of Professor H. Frankfort, who has been a 
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constant source of encouragement, and of Mr. P. Delougaz, who has patiently given much 
valuable advice throughout the preparation of the illustrations. I am also very indebted to 
Professors M. H. Swindler and J. F. Daniel for a number of helpful suggestions and refer- 
ences. 

Macmillan and Co. Ltd. and the Executors of the late Sir Arthur Evans have kindly 
permitted the reproduction of three figures from The Palace of Minos (pls. vu, C, xu, G, I). 
Pl. xxm, A 2 is reproduced by courtesy of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


The abbreviations used are those listed in AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 118-120, with the following 
additions: 


AnEP. = Nina M. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Paintings. 

Annales == Annales du Service des Antiquités de [Egypte. 

Arch. = Archaeologia. 

ArchC. = J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete. 

ArtC. = H. Th. Bossert, The Art of Ancient Crete from the Earliest Times to the 
Iron Age. 

ArtE. = Prisse ee Histoire de Cart égyptien d'apres les monuments depuis 
les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a la domination romaine. 

ArtPG. = G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, History of Art in Primitive Greece: Mycenaean 
Art. 

Atlas = W. Wreszinski, Atlas zur altégyptischen Kulturgeschichte. 

BMC. = Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum (i, 


i, E. J. Forsdyke, Prehistoric Aegean Pottery; i, ii, H. B. Walters, 
Cypriote, Italian, and Etruscan Pottery). 

BMExCyprus. = A. S. Murray, A. H. Smith, and H. B. Walters, Excavations in Cyprus 
(The British Museum). 


CatCaire = Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire. 

ChT. = A. J. B. Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mycenae (Archaeologia, lxxxii, 1932). 

Cys. = H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals: A Documentary Essay on the Art and 
Religion of the Ancient Near East. 

DecE. = G. Jéquier, Décoration égyptienne: Plafonds et frises végetales du nouvel 
empire thébain. 

Fimmen = D. Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur (2nd ed., 1924). 

HdbArch. = W. Otto, ed., Handbuch der Archaeologie. 

Inst.fr.arch.or = Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale du Caire. 

Lachish, ii |= O. Tufnell, C. H. Inge, and L. Harding, Lachish, ii; The Fosse Temple. 

LD. = C. R. Lepsius, Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien. + 

MandC. = J. G. Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
(2nd ed., 1878; edited by S. Birch). 

MAOG. = Mitteilungen der altorientalischen Gesellschaft. 

MChron. = A. Furumark, The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery. 

MDIAA. = Mitteilungen des deutschen Instituts fiir dgyptische Altertumskunde in 
Kairo. 

Men. = Nina de Garis and N. de Garis Davies, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, 
Amenmosé, and Another. 

MPA. = H. Frankfort, ed., The Mural Painting of El ‘Amarneh. 

MPot. == A. Furumark, The Mycenaean Pottery, Analysis and Classification. 

NTD. = A. W. Persson, New Tombs at Dendra near Midea. 
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= A. J. B. Wace and C. W. Blegen, “Pottery as Evidence for Trade and 
Colonization in the Aegean Bronze Age,” Klio, xxxii, 1939-1940, pp. 
131-147. 
= C. W. Blegen, Prosymna: The Helladic Settlement Preceding the Argive 
Heraeum. 
= M. Ebert, ed., Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. 
A. W. Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea. 
E. Gjerstad et al., The Swedish Cyprus Expedition: Finds and Results 
of the Excavations in Cyprus, 1927-1931. 
G. Karo, Die Schachtgraber von Mykenai. 
H. Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. 
Ugarit. 


Shamra. 
VTM. = S. Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Messard (Trans. by J. P. Droop). 
WVDOGE. == Wissenschaftliche Verdffentlichung der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 
The titles of Norman de Garis Davies’ publications of Egyptian tombs are not cited in 
full, but abbreviated to the name of the owner of the tomb or the site (Ken-Amun instead 
of The Tomb of Ken-Amun at Thebes, Ptahhetep instead of The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and 
Akhethetep at Saqqareh, Amarna instead of The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, etc.). 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Note: The necessity of working from inadequate photographs has often hampered me in pre- 
paring accurate drawings. In some cases, notably pl. 1v, B, D, pl. v, N, pl. x1, D, E, pl. xxu, F, pl. 
xxiv, A, E, F, it has seemed justifiable to complete the designs. The drawings could not always 
be prepared at even scales. In such cases the scale is given as ca., under, or over the nearest even 
scale. The omission of a reference to scale signifies the absence of such information in the original 
publication. 


Piate I: CurnvILINEAR AND SPIRAL DESIGNS FROM EGYPT 


G. Brunton, Qau and Badari, i, pl. xxx1v, 192 (Gr. 1216; “IXth Dynasty;” scale 1:1). 
Ibid., 195 (Gr. 4981, “IXth Dynasty;” scale 1:1). 

Ibid., 226 (Gr. 1672, “IXth Dynasty;” scale 1:1). 

Ibid., 201 (Gr. 1595, “IXth Dynasty;” scale 1:1). 

G. Brunton and R. Engelbach, Gurob, pl. xu, 6 (Gr. 194, end of First Intermediate 
Period; scale 1:1). 

Ibid., 3 (Gr. 87, end of First Intermediate Period; scale 1:1). 

Brunton, op. cit., pl. xxx1v, 200 (Gr. 7315, XIth Dynasty; scale 1:1). 

Ibid., 207 (Gr. 3421, “IXth Dynasty;” scale 1:1). 

Tbid., 215 (Gr. 3421 A, “IXth Dynasty;” scale 1:1). 

J. E. Gautier and G. Jéquier, “Mémoires sur les fouilles de Licht,” Mémoires inst. fr. 
arch. or., vi, 1902, p. 50 fig. 49 (sealing of Sesostris 1). 

N. de G. Davies and A. Gardiner, Amenemhét, pl. xxxu, C (Qurna 82, Tuthmosis III; 
ceiling design; scale over 1:5). 

= TTut, ii, pl. xvu, A (Biban el Muluk 58, gold chariot). 


II: QUADRUPLE Spat DEsIGNs FROM CRETE AND THE MAINLAND (H) 


VTM, pl. rv, 517 (Koumasa, Tholos B, EM III ivory; scale 1:1). 

VTM, pl. xm, 1104 (Platanos, Tholos B, EM III, gold; scale 1:1). 

VTM, pl. vm, 391 (Kalathiand, EM III, gold; scale 1:1). 

JHS, xiv, 1894, p. 328, fig. 50 (Agios Onouphrios, probably MM, steatite button; scale 

1:1). 

VTM, pl. 1v, 516 (Koumasa, Tholos B, EM II, ivory; scale 1:1). 

AA, 1937, col. 228, fig. 7, (Maronia, EM, green slate pyxis; scale ca. 1:3). . 

PM, iii, pl. xv (Knossos, Eastern basement room in North-West insula, LM Ia, recon- 

structed ceiling decoration of plaster; scale under 1:14). 

= ArtC, p. 18, fig. 25 (Orchomenos, tholos, LH III, ceiling of side chamber; scale under 
1:7) 
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= Edith H. Hall, “Excavations in Eastern Crete, Sphoungaras,” University of Pennsyl- 


1:8). 

VTM, pl. x1, 1904, a (Platanos, Tholos B, EM III, stone; scale 1:1). 

F. Chapouthier and R. Joly, Fouilles exécutées a Mallia, ii (1925-26), pl. x1, right (MM 
I, reconstructed drawing; scale ca. 1:10). 

R. B. Seager, “Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Crete,” University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Anthropological Publications, iii, i, 1910, p. 19, fig. 4, right (MM I). 
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PLATE III: QUADRUPLE SPmaL DEsIGNs IN EcyPt 
= F. Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pl. vu, 62 (University College collection, XIIth 


PLATE IV: INTERLOCKED C-SPmRAL PATTERNS 
= PM, ii, i, p. 200, fig. 110 A, k (Cf. PM, i, pl. 1, k; Knossos, MM I, mural fragment from 
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E. H. Hall, op.cit., p. 59, fig. 31 (MM I; scale 1:8). 
Seager, op.cit., p. 28, fig. 9 (House D, Room 5, LM Ia). 


Dynasty; scale 1:1). 
Ibid., 31 (as above). 
Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals (CatCaire), pl. xu, 36469 (XIIth Dynasty; scale 1:1). 
Petrie, et al., Lahun, ii, pl. txv, 379 (XIIth Dyn. sealing; scale 1:1). 

C. M. Firth, The Archaeological Survey of Nubia: Report for 1908-1909, pl. xuu, b, 40 
(Cemetery 58, Gr. 119, v). 

Petrie, et al. » op.cit., pl. :xv, 376 (Kahun, XIIth Dyn. sealing; scale 1:1). 

Petrie, Abydos, iii, pl. xxix, 5 (XIIth Dyn., sealing; scale 1:1). 

Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pl. vu, 26 (University College collection; scale 
1:1). 

Ibid., pl. va, 25 (Kahun, XIIth Dyn. sealing; scale 1:1). 

BMFA, xxviii, 1980, p. 52, fig. 5, 10 (Uronarti, Nubia; XIIIth Dyn., probably first half; 
sealing; scale 1:1). 

Newberry, Scarabs, pl. vu, 9 (Early Second Intermediate Period, cylinder seal; scale 
1:1). 

Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (CatCaire), pl. xx, 24133 (Mahirper, Biban el 
Muluk 36, Amenhotep II, wooden plaque; scale 1:3). 

N. de G. Davies, Ken-Amiin, i, pl. xt (Qurna 98, Amenhotep II, boat cabin; scale 1:5). 
Davies, Five Theban Tombs, pl. xx, 2 (User, Qurna 21, Tuthmosis I—ca. Tuthmosis 
III, ceiling pattern; scale under 1:4). 

Davies, Puyemré, i, pl. xxix, E (Khokhah 39, early Tuthmosis III, ceiling pattern). 
ArtE, i, pl. xxix (Ornementation des plafonds: guillochis et méandres), 9 (Thebes, 
“XVIIIth Dyn.” ceiling pattern). 


palace, black spirals, red circles, white background). 

Matz, Die friihkretischen Siegel, p. 134, fig. 40 (Cyclades; Athens, National Museum 
5358; Early Cycladic; green steatite). 

PM, i, p. 357, fig. 256 (Knossos, MM III palace, restored mural; scale ca. 1:8). 

Aciz, i, 1915, p. 192, fig. 1 and PM, ii, i, p. 208, fig. 117 B (Cerigo, Kythera; Early 
Cycladic III, but found in a LH III chamber tomb; scale ca. 1:2). 

PM, ii, i, p. 200, fig. 110 A, j and Schgr, pl. v1, 1429 (Stela, Shaft Grave V, Mycenae; 
LH J). 

Schgr, pl. tv1, 649 (Gr. V, LH I, gold band; scale under 2:3). 

Ibid., p. 32, fig. 10 (stela, fragment, Heurtley XII, a; LH I). 

VTM, pl. xm, 1029 (Platanos Cemetery, EM III ivory seal; scale 1:1). 

Petrie et al., Lahun, ii, pl. tx1v, 254 (Kahun, XIIth Dyn. sealing; scale 1:1). 

Schgr, pl. v1 (stela 1429; LH 1). 

Ibid., pl. xxxvu, 234 (Gr. IV, gold diadem; scale over 3:7). 

PM, ii, i, p. 200, fig. 110 A, o (Crete, MM II seal). 

PM, ii, i, p. 201, fig. 110 B, a (Mycenae stela 1431). 

JHS, xxii, 1902, pl. x, 134 (Zakro, MM III sealing; scale over 1:1). 

Petrie et al., op. cit., pl. xxv, 395 (Kahun XIIth Dyn. sealing; scale 1:1). 

Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. x, 176 (XIIth Dyn. sealing; scale 1:1). 
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Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. x, 154 (XIIth Dyn. sealing; scale 1:1). 

Ibid., 157 (as above). 

Ibid., 158 (as above). 

Ibid., 178 (as above). 

Engelbach, Harageh, pl. xx, 36 (Cemetery B, Gr. 295; Middle Kingdom; scale 1:1). 
Petrie, Buttons and Design Scerabs, pl. vu, 91 (University College collection; scale 
1:1). 

Ibid., 84 (as above). 

Ibid., pl. vm, 239 (University College collection; late XIIth Dyn.; scale 1:1). 
Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals (CatCaire), pl. xm, 36715 (early XVIIIth Dyn.; scale 
1:1). 

Ibid., 36638 (as above). 

Newberry, Scarabs, pl. xvm, 24 (Tuthmosis I-Hatshepsut; scale 1:1). 

Petrie, op. cit., pl. vr, 86 (as above). 

Conradus Leemans, Monumens égyptiens du Musée dAntiquités des Pays Bas a 
Leide, 1842-1845, i, b, pl. xxx, 1702). 

B. Bruyére, “Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh 1930,” Fouilles inst. fr. arch. 
or., viii, 1931, pt. iii, pl. v1, bottom, panel 8 (Khai-Inheret; T. 359, XIXth Dyn.; ceiling 
design). 


= Champollion, Monuments de lEgypte et de la Nubie, iv, pl. CCCCXXXVII bis, mid- 


dle row, center (no provenience, “XXth Dyn.” ceiling design). 


ArtE, i, pl. xxxx (Ornementation des plafonds: guillochis et méandres), 7 (Thebes, 
“XVIIth-XXth Dyns.” ceiling design). 


: MAEANDER PATTERNS 


= Petrie, Antaeopolis, pl. 1, 5 (Wahka II [B]; Qau, T. 18; Amenemhet III; ceiling design; 


scale over 1:7). ; 
Ibid., pl. 1, 6 (as above). 

DecE, pl. xxv, 88 (Anena, Qurna 81, Amenhotep I-Tuthmosis III; ceiling design). 
Matz, op. cit., p. 178, fig. 71 (Hepzefi, Assiut, T.1, Sesostris I; ceiling design). 
DecE, pl. xxv, 89 (Senmut, Qurna 71, Hatshepsut; ceiling design; the yellow ground 
below the maeanders is not indicated). 


= ArtE, i, pl. xxx1v (Ornementation des plafonds), 2 (Pedamenopet, Asasif, XXVIth Dyn. 


ceiling design; the red background of the lozenges is not indicated). 


: LATE Bronze I-II AEGEAN Potrery FROM EGYPT 


PM, iv, i, p. 270, fig. 200 a and ArchC, pl. xx, 2 (Sedment, Gr. 137, Tuthmosis III, 
LM Ib; scale 1:5). ‘ 


= Edgar, Greek Vases in the Cairo Museum (CatCaire), pl. 1, 26124 (Abusir, “Pit of 


the Dogs,” LH I; PET., p. 146, C, 1; scale over 1:4). 
PM, iv, i, p. 277, fig. 210 (Clot-Bey collection, Marseilles, LM Ib; scale ca. 1:4). 

AJA, vi, 1890, pl. xxu, top (purchased by Abbott in 1860, Museum of the New York 
Historical Society, LM Ib/LH II; PET, p. 146, D, 1; scale ca. 1:5). 

PET, pl. m, 6 (University College collection, LH I; PET, p. 146, E, 3). 

PET, pl. u, 3, 4 (Sharp Ogden collection, Manchester Museum, LH I; PET, p. 145, 
A, 8). 

A. Furtwangler and G. Loeschcke, Mykenische Vasen, pl. xxu, 159 (Saqqara, Berlin, 
LH I-II; PET, p. 145, A, 10; scale 1:4). 

PET, pl. 1, 2 (University College collection, LH I-II; PET, p. 146, E, 2). 
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Brunton and Engelbach, Gurob, pl. xm, 4 aa 245, Tuthmosis III, LH I; PET, 
p- 145, A, 2; scale ca. 1:5). 

Edgar, op. cit., pl. 1, 26125 (Cairo, LH II; PET, p. 145, A, 4; scale 1:4). 

C. M. Firth and B. Gunn, Excavations at Saqqara: Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, pl. 
xu, D, left (Gr. NE 1, Tuthmosis III, LH I-II; PET, p. 145, A, 8). 


= ArtC, p. 296, fig. 558 (British Museum A 651, bought at Armant, 1890, LH II; PET, 


p- 145, A, 1; scale ca. 1:4). 


Puate VIII: Late Hewwapic Porrery rrom Ecyrr AND WESTERN ASIA 


PET, pl. 1, 1 (University College, LH II; PET, p. 145, A, 7). 

Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. xxv1, 44 (Kahun, Tomb of Maket, Tuthmosis 
III, LH Il; PET, p. 146, E, 1; scale 1:4). 

Firth and Gunn, op. cit., pl. xuu, D, right (cf. pl. 7, K; PET, p. 146, F, 1). 

PM, iv, i, p. 275, fig. 208 and Davies, Five Theban Tombs, ‘pl. x11, top (Mentu- 
herkhepshef, Dira‘ Abi’n Naga 20, Hatshepsut-Tuthmosis III, LH I; PET, p. 146, 
B, 1). 

PET, pl. 1v (Wilbour Collection, Brooklyn Museum, El Amarna [?], LH II-IIIa; PET, 
p- 146, A, 6). 

PET, pl. m, 5 (Ras Shamra, LH II). 

Lachish, ii, pl. vm B, 5 (Fosse Temple, near altar, assigned to Structure I, LB II, 
LH II; scale over 1:8). 

Ibid., pl. txm, 3 (Fosse Temple; tentatively assigned to Structure I, LB II; LH I; 
scale 1:2). 

M. Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, i, 1926-1932, pl. cuxxvun, 1575. 

Ibid., pl. cuxxvu, 6549. 

Ibid. 


IX: AEGEAN Opyecrs REPRESENTED IN EcypriAN Tomas 
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ov FAM 


Davies, “The Egyptian Expedition 1924-1925: The Graphic Work of the Expedition,” 
BMMA, xxi, 1926, Mar., pt. ii, p. 43, fig. 2 (Senmut, Qurna 71, Hatshepsut; scale 
under 1:5). 

Ibid., p. 49, fig. 6, B (Amenuser, Qurna 181, Tuthmosis III). 

Ibid., p. 48, fig. 2 (T. 71; scale under 1:5). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 49, fig. 6, A (T. 181). 

Men, pl. v (Menkheperrasonb, Qurna 86, Tuthmosis III; scale 1:4). 

Davies, op. cit., p. 42, fig. 1 (T. 181). 

Men, pl. v (T. 86; scale under 1:4). 

Davies, op. cit., p. 42, fig. 1 (T. 181). 

Men, pl. rv (T. 86; scale under 1:5). 

Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré at Thebes, pl. u (Qurna 100, Tuth- 
mosis III-Amenhotep II; scale ca. 1:6). | 
Men, pl. 1v (T. 86; scale ca. 1:10). 

BMMA, xxi, 1926, Mar., pt. ii, p. 45, fig. 3 (T. 100; scale ca. 1:6). 

Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré at Thebes, pl. u (T. 100; scale ca. 
1:6). 

BMMA, xxi, 1926, Mar., pt. ii, p. 42, fig. 1 (T. 181). 

Men, pl. v. (T. 86; scale under 1:5). 
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= Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré at Thebes, pl. u (T. 100; scale ca. 
1:6). 

BMMA, xxi, 1926, Mar., pt. ii, p. 49, fig. 6, A (T. 131). 

Ibid., p. 45, fig. 3 (T. 100; scale ca. 1:6). 

Ibid., p. 49, fig. 6, B (T. 181). 

Men, pl. v (T. 86; scale under 1:4). 

Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré at Thebes, pl. 1 (T. 100; scale ca. 
1:6). 

Ibid., pl. rv (T. 100; scale ca. 1:3). 

Ibid., pl. ux (T. 100; scale ca. 1:3). 

PM, ii, i, p. 225, fig. 129, 16 (T. 100 according to Sir Arthur Evans). 

Men, pl. v (T. 86; scale ca. 1:5). 

Men, pl. 1v (T. 86; scale under 1:8). 


PLATE X: INTERLOCKED PATTERNS FROM THE AEGEAN AND Ecypt (J) 


Matz, op. cit., pl. x1, 8 (Agia Triada, ossuary tholos, EM III ivory; scale ca. 1:1). 
VTM, pl. xm, 1106 (Platanos, Cemetery, EM III ivory; scale 1:1). 

VTM, pl. vm, 821 (Kalathian4, Tholos, EM III ivory; scale 1:1). 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, x, 1902-1908, p. 128, fig. 68 
(Knossos, mural fragment; scale ca. 1:6). 

= F. Chapouthier, “Deux épées d’apparat découvertes en 1936 au palais de Mallia,” 
Ecole frangaise dAthénes, Etudes crétoises, v, 1938, pl. x1 (dagger pommel, ca. 
1650 B.c.; scale 1:1). 

MonAnt. xiii, 1903, pl. x (Agia Triada, MM IIIb/LM Ia mural; scale ca. 1:14). 

PM, ii, ii, pl. xm opp. p. 707 (Knossos, LM Ib, Cupbearer mural; scale ca. 1:8). 
Ibid., Sup. pl. xxvm (Knossos, LM Ib, Processional mural, figure 22). 

JdI, xxxiv, 1919, pl. xx (Mycenae, LH III, mural fragment; scale ca. 1:2). . 
N. de G. Davies and A. Gardiner, Amenemhét, pl. xxxu, D (Qurna 82, Tuthmosis 
II, ceiling design; scale 1:5). 


XI: THE Conticuous S-Spmat PATTERN IN EGYPT 


= E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahri, iv, pl. txxx1x (Hatshepsut temple, Shrine 
of Hathor, Hypostyle Hall, northern wall; scale ca. 1:6). 

DecE, pl. xxvm, 43 (Hepusonb, Qurna 67, Hatshepsut, ceiling design). 

BMMA, xvii, 1922, Dec., pt. ii, p. 50, fig. 1 (ceiling fragments found on floor of 
Dira* Abi’n Naga 162, but brought from another tomb; Tuthmosis III). 

MDIAA, iv, 1938, pl. m, b (Amenmose, Qurna 251, Tuthmosis III, ceiling design). 
Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (CatCaire), pl. xxu, 24147 (Mahirper, Biban 
el Muluk 36, Amenhotep II, leather piece; scale 1:3). 
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AM, xxxiv, 1909, pl. xvm (Kakovatos, Tholos A, 4; LH II; scale 1:10). 

BSA. Supplementary Paper No. 1: The Unpublished Objects from the Palaikastro 
Excavations 1902-1906, p. 43, fig. 82 (lane SE of House ¢ 36-43, LM Ib; scale 1:6). 
PM, iii, p. 383, fig. 254 (Knossos, Bathroom of Queen’s megaron, mural decoration, 
LM Ia; scale under 1:10). 

Acit, iii, 1917, p. 486, fig. 211 (Thebes, Ismenion, T. 8, 2; LH II; scale ca. 1:10). 
BMMaA, xix, 1924, p. 97, fig. 1 (said to have been found at Knossos, probably LH 
II; scale ca. 1:10). : 
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PM, iv, i, p. 340, fig. 282 (Knossos, North-West palace border, LM II; scale 1:10). 
ILN, Aug. 19, 1989, p. 314, top right (cf. now NTD, p. 65, fig. 77, Dendra, Chamber 
tomb 10, 3; LH II; scale 1:10). 

ILN, Feb. 15, 1986, p. 279, fig. 18 (Berbati; tholos, LH II; scale 1:10). 

PM, iv, i, p. 841, fig. 284 (Knossos, borders of North-West Sanctuary Hall, LM II), 


OF 


Puate XIII: THe Daccer oF AHMOSE AND THE HuNTING SCENE OF PUIMRE 


A = Emile Vernier, “La Bijouterie et la joaillerie égyptiennes,” Mémoires inst. fr. arch. 
or. ii, 1907, pl. xx1v, 2 (Thebes, coffin of Aahhotep, dagger of Ahmose, first king of 
XVIIIth Dyn.; scale 3:4). 

B =N. de G. Davies, Puyemré, i, pl. va (Khokhah 39, early Tuthmosis III; scale 2:11). 


Puate XIV: Tue Fiyinc GALLOP IN THE AEGEAN 


A = Annuario, viii-ix, 1925-26, p. 116, fig. 114 (Agia Triada, no. 97, MM III; scale ca. 9:5). 

B_ = Ibid., p. 177, fig. 219 (Zakro, no. 181, MM III; scale ca. 4:3). 

C = Ibid., fig. 217 (Zakro, no. 179, MM III; scale ca. 4:3). 

D = PM,i. p.716, fig. 589, d (Agia Triada, MM III). 

E = PM, i, p. 716, fig. 589, b (Knossos, area of “Jewel Fresco,” MM III). 

F = PM, iii, pl. xx opp. p. 114 (Mycenae, Shaft Gr. V, LH I, dagger with niello decora- 
tion). 

G = PM, i, p. 716, fig. 539, a (Zakro, No. 146, MM III; scale ca. 8:7). 

H = Athenaion, x, 1881, pl. opp. p. 830 (Mycenae, Shaft Gr. V, LH I; dagger with relief 
decoration). 

I = Ibid., (as above). 

J = Ibid., (Mycenae, Shaft Gr. IV, LH I, dagger with niello decoration; scale ca. 3:5). 

K = Ibid. 


XV: Runninc Docs AND Hares FROM EGYPTIAN HUNTING SCENES 


TE 
A = P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, i, pl. xxx (Khnemhotep III, T. 3, Sesostris II; scale 
1:20). 

B A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meier, i, pl. vt (Ukhhotep’s son Senbi, T. B., 1; 
Amenemhet I; scale 1:6). 

C = Ibid. 
= 
E 

F 


N. de G. Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré, ii, pl. (Qurna 100, Tuthmosis II]-Amenhotep II; 
scale over 1:7). 
= Atlas, i, pl. cctxm (Anena, Qurna 81, Amenhotep I-Tuthmosis II). 
= N. de G. Davies, Puyemré, i, pl. vm, 1 (Khokhah 39; early Tuthmosis III; scale ca. 
1:18). 


PLaTE XVI: REPERTORY OF CONVENTIONAL Groups IN EGYPTIAN HUNTING SCENES 


Petrie, Medum, pl. xvm (Nefermaet, son of Snefru, [Vth Dyn.; scale ca. 1:12). 

Ibid., pl. xxv (Atet, wife of Nefermaet, IVth Dyn.; scale ca. 1:12). 

N. de G. Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pl. xxm (Saqqara, Vth Dyn.; scale 1:5). 

Davies and Gardiner, Antefoker, pl. v1 (Qurna 60, Sesostris I; scale over 1:6). 

Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré‘, ii, pl. xtm (T. 100, Tuthmosis III-Amenhotep II; scale over 
1:6). 

Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pl. xx (as above; scale 1:5). 

Prentice Duell et al., The Mastaba of Mereruka, i, (OIP, xxxi), pl. xxtv (Saqqara, 
VIth Dyn.; scale under 1:3). 
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A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, ii, pl. vai (Senbi’s son Ukhhotep, T. B, 
2, Sesostris, I; scale ca. 1:8). 
Idem., The Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pl. va (Ukhhotep’s son Senbi, T. B, 1, Amenemhet 
I; scale under 1:4). 

= BMQ, xiii, 1988-1989, pl. xxm, a (Mond Bequest; New Kingdom; bronze axe head; 
scale under 1:2). 


PLATE XVII: REPERTORY OF CONVENTIONAL Groups IN EGYPTIAN HUNTING SCENES 


Petrie, Medum, pl. xxvu (cf. pl. xvi, B; scale over 1:14). 

Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pl. xxu (cf. pl. xvi, C; scale 1:5). 

Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pl. vut (cf. pl. xv, B; scale 1:6). 

ArtE, ii, pl. xxxxvi—Sculpture: Chasse a tir avec chiens courants—(Amenemhet, Qurna 
53, Tuthmosis III). 

= Ibid. 


il 


II: REPERTORY OF CONVENTIONAL Groups IN EGYPTIAN HuNTING SCENES 


Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pl. xxu (cf. pl. xv, C; scale 1:5). 

L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs S’a2 hu-Re‘, ii: Die Wandbilder 
(WVDOG, xxvi), pl. xvm (Abusir, Vth Dyn.; scale ca. 1: 9). 

Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pl. vu (cf. pl. xv, B; scale 1:6). 

Davies, Five Theban Tombs, pl. xxu (User, Qurna 21, Tuthmosis I-ca. Tuthmosis III; 
scale under 1:5). 

G. Steindorff, Die Kunst der Agypter, p. 285, b (Berlin, ointment spoon, New King- 
dom; scale ca. 1:8). 

Atlas, i, pl. ccixm A (cf. pl. xv, E). 

ArtE, ii, pl. txxxvi—Sculpture: Chasse a tir avec chiens courants—(cf. pl. xv, D). 
MandC, ii, p. 92, fig. 357 (Amenemopet, Qurnet Mura‘i 276, Tuthmosis IV [?)). 
Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré, ii, pl. xtum (cf. pl. xvi, E; scale over 1:8). 

ArtE, ii, pl. yxxxvi—Sculpture: Chasse a tir avec chiens courants—(cf. pl. xvu, D). 


: Ecyprian Groups ILLUSTRATING A SHIFT IN AXIS 


Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pl. xxu (cf. pl. xv1, C; scale 1:5). 

Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pl. vam (cf. pl. xv, B; scale 1:6). 

Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré,, ii, pl. xu (cf. pl. xv1, E; scale ca. 1:5). 

ArtE, ii, pl. uxxxvi—Sculpture: Chasse a tir avec chiens courants—(cf. pl. xvm, D). 
Ibid. 

Davies, Ken-Amin, i, pl. xvu1 (Qurna 93, Amenhotep II; scale 1:10). 

1 = AEGEAN SEALs ILLUSTRATING A SHIFT IN AXIS 


PM, i, p. 716, fig. 589, c (no provenience, Hieroglyphic bead seal, MM II). 

Annuario, viii-ix, 1925-1926, p. 98, fig. 67 (Agia Triada, no. 46, MM III; scale ca. 2:3). 
Ibid., p. 109, fig. 99 (Agia Triada, no. 81; scale ca. 2:3). 

NTD, p. 48, fig. 52 (Dendra, Chamber tomb 8, 16; not later than LH II; agate gem; 
scale under 2:1). 
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XIX 
XX: 


PLATE XX: 2 = Barrinc SCENES 


Annwuario, viii-ix, 1925-1926, p. 162, fig. 173 (Zakro, no. 97, MM III). 
CHT, pl. xxxvm, 61 (Mycenae, T. 518, LH II, carnelian seal stone; scale 1:1). 
PM, i, p. 482, fig. 310, a (Smyrna, bronze signet ring; scale 3:2). 


AM, xxiii, 1898, pl. van oman, « ca. Tutankhamun; ointment box, Cairo, Journal d’Entrée 
28754; scale ca. 3:4). 
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XXII: THe Miner Ex Bewa Carvinc (J) AND COMPARATIVE AEGEAN MATERIAL 


PLaTe XXIII: 1 = Cyiivper SEALS FROM SyRIA AND PALESTINE (D) 


PLATE XXIII: 2 = Ivory Pyxis FRoM ATHENS 
A = ILN, July 22, 1939, p. 168, fig. 16 (Athens, chamber tomb on the Areopagos, LH IIa:1, 
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PiaTEe XXI: Scenes or ANIMAL LIFE ON SMALL OBJECTS FROM EcyPt 


Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (CatCaire), pl. x1, 24075 (Mahirper, Biban el 
Muluk 36, Amenhotep II, leather dog collar; scale under 3:4). 

Ibid. 

Leemans, Monumens égyptiens du Musée dAntiquités des Pays Bas a Leide: Objets 
Thabillement, ustensiles de toilette, bijoux et autres objets de parure, 1848-1850, pl. 
Lxxv, 563, a (no provenience, New Kingdom, decoration of ointment box). 

Ibid., b (as above). 

Catalogue of the MacGregor Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, pl. xv, 548 (as above; 
scale ca. 3:2). 


Annuario, viii-ix, 1925-1926, p. 134, fig. 144 (Agia Triada, no. 128, MM III; scale under 
2:1). 

PM, iv, ii, p. 608, fig. 597 A, c (Knossos, Archives Deposit, LM I). 

Ibid., e (Knossos, Central Shrine Deposit, LM II, restoration of sealing). 

H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and Cameos, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman, in the British Museum, pl. u, 883 (Franks Bequest, provenience unknown, but 
gem is referred to Crete by Evans for stylistic reasons [JHS, xxi, 1901, p. 165, note 2]; 
scale 1:1). 

ArtPG, ii, p. 299, fig. 421, 25 (Mycenae, agate gem). 

ArtC, p. 36, fig. 52 and ’E¢, 1888, pl. vm, 1, 2 (Mycenae, Tsountas, Chamber tomb 
49, LH III ivory carving, Athens 2473; scale ca. 3:4). 

ArtC, p. 36, fig. 51 (Mycenae; scale under 3:4). 

Annuario, viii-ix, 1925-1926, p. 142, fig. 158 (Agia Triada, no. 142, MM III; scale over 
1:1). 

PM, ii, ii, p. 767, fig. 498 (Knossos palace, LM II clay matrix; scale ca. 3:2). 

Ugarit, pl. 1 (Minet el Beida, T. 8, LB II, contemporary with LH IIIb, ivory pyxis lid; 
scale ca. 4:5). 


Hogarth, Hittite Seals with Particular Reference to the Ashmolean Collection, pl. v1, 
186 (Ashmolean, bought at Aleppo, Second Syrian Group, haematite; scale 7:4). 


-Ibid., 185 (Ashmolean, bought at Mumbidj, Second Syrian Group, haematite; scale 


ca. 7:4). 
H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell 
(OIP, xxii), pl. xxm, 297 (Second Syrian Group, haematite; scale ca. 7:5). 

Petrie, Gaza, iii, pl. 1v, 127 (Gr. 361, late XVIIIth Dyn., green glass; scale under 1:2). 
L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientaux et des cachets assyro-babyloniens, 
perses et syro-cappadociens de la Bibliothéque Nationale, pl. xxxm, 463 (Second Syrian 
Group, haematite; scale 2:1). 

W. H. Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, pl. xxx, 227 (Second Syrian Group, haematite; scale 2:1). 


ivory pyxis; scale ca. 1:3). 
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PLaTE XXIV: Ivory Carvincs AND SEALING (D) 
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RTD, p. 46, fig. 27 and R. Dussaud, Les Civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin de 
la Mer Egée (2nd ed. 1914), p. 287, fig. 206 (Saqqara, tomb of Sabina, Akhenaten [?]; 
LH III, wooden pyxis lid; scale ca. 1:1). 

Lolling, Das Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, pl. vu, 2 (LH IIIb, ivory pyxis lid). 

F. Thureau-Dangin et al., Arslan Tash, pl. xum, 84 (Ras Shamra, unknown context— 
cf. Syria, xiv, 1933, pp. 227-228, fragment of ivory carving; scale over 1:1). 

PM, iv, ii, p. 609, fig. 597 B, c (Knossos, Archives Deposit, no. C 51; LM II). 
G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (OIP, lii), pl. xvi, a (Megiddo hoard, LB II, ivory comb; 
scale ca. 3:4). 

Gazette des beaux arts, Ixxii, 1930, 2e semestre, p. 4, fig. 6 (Minet el Beida T.3; LB II, 
contemporary with LH IIIb; ivory). 


= BMExCyprus, pl. u, 1839 A (Enkomi, OT 16, LC III, fragment of ivory mirror handle; 


II II 


dl 


scale 1:1). 
Ibid., 1839 B (as above). 
BCH, ii, 1878, pl. xv1, 4 (Spata, Chamber tomb 1, LH IIIb; ivory plaque; scale ca. 3:4). 


XXV: Tricurvep-ArcH NETWworKS 


ArtPG, ii, p. 261, fig. 378 (Mycenae; Tsountas, Chamber tomb 29, LH III ivory; scale 
1:1). 

BCH, ii, 1878, pl. x1v, 1 (Spata, Chamber tomb 1, LH IIIb, part of ivory mirror case 
[?]; scale 1:2). 

AJA, xxxix, 1935, p. 575, fig. 19, middle (Troy, House VI G, near west wall, contem- 
porary with LH IIIb, ivory plaque; scale 1:1). 

Loud, op. cit., pl. rx, 387 (Megiddo, LB II, ivory fragment; scale 1:1). 

PM, iii, p. 297, fig. 194 (Knossos, Room of the Stone Bench, LM Ia mural fragment, 
part of robe, presumably of processional figure). 

ILN, Dec. 2, 1989, p. 834, fig. 11 (Tell Atchana, red porphyry lamp). 

PM, iv, i, p. 354, fig. 297, b 1 (Knossos, Royal Villa, landing of main staircase, LM II; 
scale 1:5). 

C. Blegen, Korakou, p. 60, fig. 84 (LH III; scale ca. 1:5). 

ArtC, p. 259, fig. 459 (Ialysos, LH III; scale ca. 1:5). 


XXVI: Tricurvep-ARCH FRIEZES AND CURVILINEAR DESIGNS 


BMExCyprus, p. 12, fig. 19, and pl. 1, top, 996 (Enkomi, OT 58, LC IIIa, ivory gaming 
board; scale 1:2). 

Loud, op. cit., pl. Liv, 262 and Oriental Institute Museum A 22394 (Megiddo, Stratum 
VIIA, LB II, part of ivory plaque; scale ca. 1:1). 

AJ, xix, 1989, pl. xv, 4 (Atchana; AT/8/225, probably level II, ivory). 

RTD, pl. xx (Dendra tholos; LH IIla:1; dagger pommel, under side; scale under 3:4). 
Schgr, pl. -x1v, 699 (Mycenae, Shaft Gr. V, gold button, LH I; scale 8:9). 

Ibid., pl. xxrx, 16 (Mycenae, Shaft Gr. III, gold disc, LH I; scale 3:4). 

Ibid., pl. vm, 1430 (Mycenae, stela from Shaft Gr. II, LH I). 
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I 
THE FIRST EXPANSION OF AEGEAN COMMERCE 


HE absolute chronology of Aegean archaeology can be established only by correlations 
with the historical cultures of the Near East. Much effort, therefore, has been devoted 
to the important task of collecting and interpreting the materials available for the 

study of the foreign relations of Crete, a major center of Aegean culture in Early and Middle 

Bronze times.’ There has been considerable discussion concerning the areas from which 

the foreign influences discernible in Minoan culture emanated and the routes by which 

they were carried to Crete. Minoan relations with Egypt were placed in the foreground by 

Sir Arthur Evans.’ The claims of Syria and Anatolia as the principal avenues by which 

oriental influence was transmitted to Crete are upheld by Pierre Demargne* and René 

Dussaud.‘ Since a considerable part of the evidence cited in connection with these prob- 

lems has consisted of religious traits or other fairly generalized features,’ rather than 

specific characters displayed by well-differentiated series of objects, many of the conclu- 
sions reached may, to a certain extent, still be regarded as provisional. 

Up to the present, the reconstruction of a completely satisfactory picture of the foreign 
relations of Crete in the Early Bronze period has been precluded by the fragmentary 
character of the evidence. It is clear, however, that these early connections with the outer 
world were one-sided. Although Early Minoan culture exerted no influence abroad, certain 
classes of Cretan objects betray the imprint of foreign features. EM I pottery, for instance, 
displays such definite connection with Anatolian ceramics as to suggest the possibility of 
actual immigration. Again, a variety of North African features have been discerned. in 
the EM I and II periods. The circular tombs of the Messara Plain have been compared to 
the “mapalia” of Libya. The statuettes found in the Messara are considered successors of 
“Libyan-like” block figures of predynastic Egypt, and certain details of Cretan costume 
have been equated with Libyan modes. A Delta culture with strong Libyan affinities has 
been considered the source of these features, which could have been brought to Crete by 
refugees who fled when their state was conquered by Narmer.’ Although a certain amount 
of circumstantial evidence suggesting the existence of an early Delta culture of this type 
exists, no definite proofs have yet been forthcoming. It remains a tentative hypothesis 
and any speculation concerning its influence in the Messara must of necessity be hazardous. 

In addition to the factors that have been explained as derivations from a focus in the 
Delta, the seal designs of EM II Crete have been compared with those used in Egypt.* The 


* Fimmen, pp. 98-99, 107, 152-209. J.D. S. Pendle- 
bury, Aegyptiaca. Idem, “Egypt and the Aegean 
in the Late Bronze Age,” JEA, xvi, 1980, pp. 75-92. 
ArchC, passim. PM, passim. PET, pp. 131-147. 
MChron, pp. 29, 32, 42, 56, 59, 65, 68, 69. Sidney 
Smith, “Middle Minoan I-II and Babylonian Chro- 
nology,” AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 1-24. 

* PM, Index, p. 44. 

*“Créte et Orient au temps d’Hammourabi,” RA, 
6e série, viii, 1936, pp. 80-91. Cf. also “Créte- 
Egypte-Asie, Perspectives d’ hier et aujourd’hui,” 
Annales de [Ecole des hautes Etudes de Gand, ii, 
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1938, pp. 31-66. 

*“Rapports entre la Créte ancienne et la Baby- 
lonie,” Iraq, vi, 1939, pp. 53-65. 

* A brief summary of the religious evidence with 
reference to the discussion of Evans are given in 
RA, viii, 1936, p. 90. 

* Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near 
East, ii, pp. 85 ff., 98 ff. ArchC., p. 53. 

‘Frankfort, op. cit., i, pp. 115 f£.; ii, pp. 95 ff., 
97, note 5. ArchC, p. 74 f. Cf. the remarks of 
Dussaud in Iraq, vi, 1939, p. 56. 

* ArchC, p. 89. 
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coincidences existent between the two groups occur amid repertories which are both of 
such a simple and primitive character that the resemblances in question may well be 
accidental. In fact, despite the limitations indicated by Fimmen and Pendlebury,’ imported 
examples and imitations of Egyptian stone vases provide the most satisfactory evidence 
correlating Egyptian and Early Minoan phases and indicating that the central and southern 
areas of Crete did absorb a certain amount of Egyptian influence in early times. Such 
connections and, to an even greater degree, those with Anatolia, were important in the 
internal development of Cretan culture. The island was thus receptive to Eastern influence 
in Early Minoan times, but had not yet become an influential member of the ancient world. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MIDDLE MINOAN OBJECTS 
IN THE ORIENT 


The first major expansion of Aegean’ trade occurred in the MM II period when Crete 
enjoyed far-flung foreign contacts." Although the discovery of a MM Ia’ bridge-spouted 
jar in an Early Cypriote III tomb at Lapithos, together with a number of other objects 
possessing features that can be paralleled in Crete, indicates the existence of connections 
between that island and Cyprus,” not until MM II can definite Minoan relations with 
Egypt and Western Asia be established. At that time the success of Minoan merchants 
can be gauged by the distribution of the fine, thin Kamares pottery in the Orient. Such 
discoveries constitute some of the most important evidence for the chronology of the MM 
period and have recently been discussed from that point of view by Sidney Smith.** The 
details of the chronological questions raised by these finds may for our purposes be dis- 
regarded and it will be sufficient to cite briefly the various occurrences abroad of MM II 
pottery. Twenty MM Ila sherds were found at Harageh in debris, from the XIIth Dynasty 
village, containing as the only inscribed object a block with the name of Sesostris II." 
Other MM IIa sherds, as well as a complete cup, were found at Ras Shamra in a context that 
has been assigned to the period of Hammurabi and his successors.’* A MM II bridge- 
spouted jar was discovered in a multiple tomb at Abydos, the various shafts of which con- 
tained XIIth Dynasty objects and two cylinder seals bearing respectively the names of 
Sesostris II and Amenemhet III. The jar has been considered as either the product of a 
transitional MM IIa-b stage or as a vessel reflecting features of coexistent MM IIa and b 
traditions.*° MM IIb sherds have been found at Lahun in deposits of debris which can, 


* Fimmen, pp. 168, 174. ArchC, pp. 54, 74 f. See 
also ChT, pp. 223-224 and Sidney Smith in AJA, 
xlix, 1945, p. 24. 

*In using the words “Aegean trade” we refer 
to the commerce carried on by Aegeans with the 
outside world. There had already been trade within 
the Aegean area before Middle Minoan times, as 
witnessed by the importance of the Cyclades in 
Early Minoan and Early Cycladic times. We have 
not been able to take into account here the possible 
role played by the Cyclades in the intercourse of 
East and West. 

* Fimmen, pp. 98, 107, 156-158. The foreign 
relations of MM II are discussed at length in ArchC, 


pp. 120-122, 148-145, 172-175, and references are 
given to pertinent sections of PM. 

“Virginia R. Grace in AJA, xliv, 1940, pp. 11, 
fig. 1; 24-27, fig. 18; 50-52; pl. 1, A, 16. ArchC, 
p- 122 and note 8. PET, p. 138, note 1. 

* AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 1-6. 

* PM, ii, i, pp. 211-214, 228; figs. 119, a-g, 120, 
a; pl. x, g. 

* Ugarit, i, pp. 54-56; figs. 43, 44 (Tomb 36). 
Syria, xx, 1939, pp. 279 f. AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 4-5. 

* ArchC, pp. 144-145. PM, i, p. 268, fig. 199, a. 
LAAA, v, 1913, pp. 107-111; pis. xm, xiv. AJA, 
xlix, 1945, p. 38. 
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according to Petrie, be dated to the XIIth Dynasty and in particular to the reign of Sesostris 

In addition to the imported Minoan ware at Ras Shamra, Tomb 57 there contained three 
vases of local clay considered by Schaeffer as imitations of Cretan forms. In the absence of 
good parallels the Cretan connections of one of these, a broad-shouldered pot with a small 
loop-handle, remain doubtful.’* Another is a bridge-spouted pot of normal Cretan form, 
and the third, a beaked jug, is well matched by a vessel from Phaistos.** Other imitations 
of Cretan types are known from Egypt, and Sidney Smith has recently suggested that the 
decoration of a local ware from Megiddo may be inspired by MM I pottery.” 

Although the discoveries at Ras Shamra prove that Egypt was not the sole market for 
Cretan pottery,” that country has so far yielded the largest amount of published material. 
The finds of Kamares pottery are sufficient to show that in the MM II period Cretan traders 
extended their operations over a large area of the Near East, but the full extent of their 
commerce will probably never be known. Part of the cargoes carried apparently consisted 
of highly perishable commodities,” and only scattered indications of their possible character 
have been preserved. A rather recent discovery in Egypt suggests that Minoan metal vessels 
were exported. Four bronze chests deposited by Amenemhet II in the Montu temple at Tud 
contained objects of an un-Egyptian character, among which are cylinder seals. The whole 
deposit has been considered as a gift or tribute received from some oriental prince.** Of 
great interest is a silver cup with sides incurving at the top and with a handle of the type 
best known from the famous Vaphio cups of LH II.* The earliest example of this handle 
form in the Aegean occurs on a MM II-III sherd which imitates a metal prototype.” The 
goblet to which this fragment belonged possessed a more distinct neck than the Tud cup, 
but otherwise the general shapes of the two vessels appear to be somewhat the same and 
the handles are very similar. The discovery at Tud illustrates the kind of metal prototype 
for which the Knossos sherd provided an inexpensive substitute and the presence of the 
cup in Egypt suggests that the Mingans may have exported valuable objects of this type. 


* ArchC, p. 145. PM, i, pp. 266-267; fig. 198, c; journeys. MM I offers a few scarabs, some beads, 
ii, i, pp. 210-212, fig. 119, h. BMC, i, i, pp. 91-98; and an ape amulet derived from Egypt. Two 
fig. 118, A 548-561. Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and cylinder seals, belonging to the style typical for 
Gurob, p. 9, pl. 1. the First Dynasty of Babylon, were found at 

* Ugarit, pp. 62-63, figs. 50, D; 52; cf. also p. 64, Platanos and west of Candia, while a third seal, 
fig. 53, R for a painted example of the same form. from Knossos, is of rather obscure character (ArchC, 

* Ibid., pp. 60-63, figs. 50, J, H; 51; pl. xv. p. 121; AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 14-18). In addition, a 
L. Pernier, Il Palazzo Minoico di Festds, p. 224, Mesopotamian origin has been suggested for a lime- 
fig. 101, right. stone head from Knossos (ArchC, p. 121; pl. xx, 3). 

* AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 24. Megiddo: P. L.O. Guy A scarab from the Diktaian Cave seems to belong 
and R. M. Engberg, Megiddo Tombs (OIP, xxxiii), to the MM IIb phase, and, though imported from 
pls. yxxxvm, 3; xct, 22-26; cn, 4; cxxm, 3.Egypt: Egypt, bears a Minoan design on its base. The most 
BMC, i, i, pp. 93-94, A 562-567; fig. 115. important Egyptian object of this period, found in 

* A sherd from Kourion has been cited asa MM _ a MM Ilb deposit at Knossos, is the fragmentary 
II fragment (BMC, i, i, p. 94, fig. 116, A 568; statue of a private Egyptian, dated by Evers to the 
ArchC, p. 145 and note 6; PET, p. 138, note 1). _ time of Amenemhet I, but placed by Sidney Smith 
Prof. J. F. Daniel has informed me that it is in toward the end of the XIIth or in the XIIIth 
reality part of the Base Ring I crater illustrated Dynasty (AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 4). 
in the Bulletin of the University Museum (Penn- * Cf. J. Vandier in Syria, xviii, 1937, pp. 179-182. 
sylvania), viii, 1940, pls. rv, f. * Ibid., pl. xxxx, bottom right. 

* Little remains to show what Cretan traders * PM, i, fig. 183, b, 1 opposite p. 242 (MM 
and travellers brought back from their foreign II-III). 
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In this particular case, the cup was apparently not brought directly from Crete to Egypt, 
but reached that country through Syria. 

Other vessels from Tud have been considered Aegean,” but they do not provide such 
indisputable evidence as that yielded by the cup. Torsional decoration on one bow! is akin 
to the spiral ornament used in the West, but until definite parallels can be cited, any 
assumption of its Aegean origin should be treated with considerable reserve. The same 
holds true for certain vessels found at Byblos in the tomb of Abishemu, a contemporary 
of Amenemhet III. The shape and decoration respectively of a ewer” and bowl’ have 
been considered Aegean. From this tomb there also comes a silver “teapot,” matched by 
another example of the same form in Tomb II; in these specimens Evans has seen the 
ancestors of analogous types, executed in faience, uncovered in the MM III Temple Re- 
pository at Knossos.” . 

Besides pottery and valuable metal work, Cretan cargoes may also have contained 
textile wares. Since all traces of the actual goods have presumably disappeared, the exist- 
ence of textile exports can only be supported by indirect evidence. This consists of the 
appearance of well-developed spiral designs—some possessing a rapport character excel- 
lently suited to textile decoration,*° and shown by Matz to be alien to Egyptian traditions™ 
—in the XIIth Dynasty, the same period that saw the importation of Kamares pottery. If 
Crete can be proven to be a focus” of spiral designs akin to those which suddenly occur 


* Iraq, vi, 1939, p. 62. For reference to the prob- 
able Cypriote relations of the pattern of multiple 
semicircles on one Tud bowl cf. Virginia Grace in 
AJA, xliv, 1940, pp. 39-40; pl. 1, 135. 

” PM, ii, ii, pp. 655, 656, fig. 421. Syria, iii, 1922, 
p- 288, fig. 4, 12 and pl. xvi, 1, 12. A silver vase 
from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae displays the same 
general shape as the Byblos pitcher, but differs in 
many significant details (Schgr, p. 111, fig. 40, 511; 
cf. also pl. cm, 74 for a gold pitcher from Gr. III). 

*=Cf. Pottier in Syria, iii, 1922, pp. 298-300; 
ibid., p. 285, fig. 5, 11; pl. tx1v, 11 = Montet, 
Byblos et TEgypte, pl. cx1, 748. PM, ii, ii, p. 655. 

* Montet, Byblos et [Egypte, pls. cx1, 746 (Tomb 
1); cxu, 747 (Tomb 2). PM, ii, ii, pp. 654 f.; 824 f. 
Cf. also Pottier in Syria, iii, 1922, pp. 300 f.; he 
thought that this form, too, could be attributed to 
the Aegean. 

Still another object from Byblos, a hemispherical 
steatite bowl ornamented with vertical ridges on the 
outside, is compared by Dunand to MM III/LM I 
steatite vessels found at Gournia and Pseira; he 
suggests that this, as well as the fragment of a 
similar vessel from Troy, is of Cretan derivation 
(Fouilles de Byblos, i: 1926-1932, p. 418, no. 6498 
[Trench 68; unstratified debris]; pl. cr, 6498). 

* In Egypt, the spiral designs are often painted 
in contexts where their presence has been explained 
as a substitute for textiles. Borchardt claimed that 
the gaily decorated ceilings of Egyptian tombs can 
be referred back to canopies supported by wooden 


frameworks (cf. E. Riefstahl, Patterned Textiles in 
Pharaonic Egypt, p. 48 f. and note 115 and 
Borchardt in Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen, xxix, 1929, 
pp. 113-115). The cabins of Egyptian ships, as rep- 
resented in the tombs, may bear the same type of 
design and could have consisted of unsubstantial 
shelters covered with rugs or tapestries, as W. Max 
Miiller claimed (Egyptological Researches, ii, p. 11). 

™ Matz, Die friihkretischen Siegel, pp. 174-175. 
The contribution of Matz to the study of various 
styles of ornament is very valuable as long as the 
features he discusses are regarded as objective 
aspects typical of particular cultural traditions. 
However, the interpretation of such features as 
manifestations of certain mysterious psychological 
predispositions inevitably inherent within certain 
groups of people is highly controversial and open 
to doubt. 

Certain aspects of Matz’s work have been criti- 
cized by Schachermeyr (“Der Begriff des Arteigenen 
im friihzeitlichen Kunstgewerbe,” Klio, xxxii, 1940, 
pp. 339-375). However, Schachermeyr’s article can- 
not be considered to be on a scientific level as it was 
completely conditioned by untenable racial and 
genetic theories that were directly derived, not from 
scientific evidence, but from the political dogmas 
prevailing in his country at the time he wrote. (Cf. 
for example, ibid., p. 343 and note 1). 

* It is beyond our purview to discuss the ultimate 
source of the spirals used in Crete. That island may 
have been only an outpost of the main area in which 
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in Egypt, it then becomes possible to assume that such motives were introduced in the 
course of MM trade with the East. The murals of succeeding periods which demonstrate 
that figured textiles enjoyed great favor in Crete** indicate that such merchandise would 
have been a likely medium by which spirals could have been carried to Egypt. Patterned 
cloths may have played as important a role in the exchange of ornamental themes during 
the early phases of history as they are known to have done in less remote periods. 


THE APPEARANCE OF SPIRALIFORM ORNAMENT IN EGYPT 


In discussing the origin of the spiral designs used in Egypt, Diederich Fimmen, after 
summarizing the variant views held on this subject,** concluded that Egypt must have 
originally derived its spirals from the Aegean. He based his result upon the sharp contrast 
between Egypt, where he could find no basis for spiral ornament before its sudden appear- 
ance in the XIIth Dynasty, and Crete, which possessed a well-developed spiraliform tradi- 
tion probably beginning as early as the EM II period. Although this argument retains 
much of its validity, it must be amended somewhat in view of the excavations at Qau, 
which have now revealed many new details concerning the early history of scarabs and 
shown that a few incipient spiral designs were used on certain primitive classes of scarabs. 
A small series of crude glazed amulets in beetle shape, but without ornament on the base, 
represent the earliest stage in the evolution of the scarab. Some possess a Vth to VIth 
Dynasty range; a number of others belong to the VIth Dynasty and a few persist into the 
First Intermediate period.** The first true scarabs with designs on their bases, rough glazed 


spiral ornament was used. Considerable evidence 
has been quoted by Frankfort to support the 
hypothesis that spiral elements were originally at 
home in the Danubian area of Eastern Europe, 
whence they spread to the Cyclades and Crete 
(Frankfort, Studies in the Early Pottery of the Near 
East, ii, pp. 116 f.). Cf. also Boehlau’s detailed 
study on “Die Spirale in der Bandkeramik,” PZ, 
xix, 1928, pp. 54-98, especially 54 f., 68 ff. For a 
general survey of the distribution of spiral ornament 
and the theories which have been enunciated con- 
cerning this subject, cf. Lars-Ivor Ringbom, “Entste- 
hung und Entwicklung der Spiralornamentik,” 
ActaA, iv, 1933, pp. 151-162. In reference to the 
spirals used in the Danubian I period, V. G. Childe 
has cited Menghin’s suggestion that they may have 
been inherited from Upper Palaeolithic art. Childe 
has also referred to the possibility that influence 
from the spirals used in Sumerian goldwork and dif- 
fused by way of Anatolia may have been the ulti- 
mate source of those used in Europe. The Cycladic 
spirals, too, he believes are more likely to have 
sprung from such a lineage than to have come 
from the Danube (The Danube in Prehistory, pp. 
66-67, 94). 

“Pl. x, F, G. PM, ii, i, pp. 729-732, figs. 456- 
458; pl. xm; sup. pls. xxv-xxvi. 

“ CylS, pp. 316-317 (Sasanian textiles and medi- 


aeval art). BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, pp. 116-117 
(probable import of Asiatic textiles into Crete, 
accompanied by the introduction there of sych 
motives as the sphinx and griffin). 

* The views of Newberry, Evans, and Montelius 
are summarized by Fimmen, pp. 198-200. Ranke 
surveyed Egyptian spiral ornament in RdV, xii, pp. 
353-354. Pendlebury referred to the “scroll work” 
which was so elaborated in both Crete and Egypt 
that neither can be considered to have borrowed 
from the other, but noted that “the original idea 
may have been Egyptian” (ArchC, p. 145). Matz 
believes that the c- and s-spirals of the scarabs 
reveal Aegean influence (Die friihkretischen Siegel, 
p- 178). Fimmen suggested that after the elaborate 
development of spiral ornament on scarabs in Egypt, 
influence from that country may have been felt 
in the original focus, Crete (Fimmen, p. 200). 
Elizabeth Riefstahl refers to the un-Egyptian char- 
acter of spiral rapport designs (Patterned Textiles 
in Pharaonic Egypt, pp. 44 f.). Sidney Smith re- 
marks that a Minoan origin for the spirals of Egypt 
can be accepted only after a demonstration that 
such ornament was current in Crete before it ap- 
peared in Egypt (AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 8, note 40). 

“G. Brunton, Qau and Badari, ii, pl. xcvu, 40, 
C 8, H 8 (Vth-VIth Dynasties), C 6, 12, 15, 18, H 
8, 6 (VIth Dynasty), C 9, 12, H 3, 9 (First Inter- 
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objects characterized by flat backs and sides without legs, occur throughout the First 
Intermediate Period.’ They are followed by more carefully made, high-backed forms with 
legs; these do not appear in force until the later part of the First Intermediate Period,"* 
although rare examples had already been deposited in burials belonging to the early part 
of the period.** 

Scarab bases were ornamented at this time in a primitive manner and many features of 
the miscellaneous repertory in use appear to be derived from motives current on stamp 
seals.‘° Maze designs, some of which became very degenerate, irregular geometric patterns, 
schematic human and animal figures, as well as a few papyrus or waterlily motives were 
used.** Primitive spiral curls connected with bud-tipped bands occur on two scarabs be- 
longing to the latter part of the period (pl. 1, A, B**). A small spiral tendril fills one side of 
a circular seal-amulet of the same date (pl. 1, C).“* Another contemporary stamp seal bears 
a roughly drawn quadruple spiral (pl. 1, D). A scarab with two spiral curls (pl. 1, E) and 
an oval bead with a series of concentric circles connected by bands, a design simulating 
running s-spirals (pl. 1, F), provide examples of spiral-like patterns belonging around the 
end of the First Intermediate Period. Somewhat later is an XIth Dynasty seal decorated 
by a spiral attached to a bud (pl. 1, G). 

These examples demonstrate that the earliest occurrences of spiral-like designs in Egypt 
must be sought in the First Intermediate Period. However, such patterns are rare, and do 
not display any realization of the possibilities of spiral ornament. Pl. 1, C, for instance, like 
the isolated curls found on predynastic Gerzean pottery,“* is not a well-defined spiral 
motive. The spirals of pl. 1, A, B, E-G are as accidental and unrealized as the coils incised 
on a fragment of wood from the tomb of Den, described by Petrie as part of the wig from 
a life-sized statue.** Only the quadruple “spirals” on pl. 1, D give the appearance of an 


organized design and even here this is probably the accidental result of fitting four curving 


mediate Period). Ibid., H 12-18 are variants un- 
recognizable as beetles and dating to the First In- 
termediate Period. As Newberry pointed out long 
ago, the scarabs bearing names of IVth or Vth Dy- 
nasty kings were made in the XVIIIth Dynasty or 
later (Scarabs, pp. 67-69). 

*G. Brunton, Qau and Badari, i, p. 56; pl. 
xxx, 141-154, 157. The existence of this group 
was known to Newberry. He compared a scarab 
bearing the name of Mernera, the fourth king of 
the VIth Dynasty, with some examples of this class, 
and believed that the former was the only scarab 
that may actually be contemporary with the reign 
of the Old Kingdom king with whose name it is 
inscribed (op. cit., pp. 68, 70; figs. 56, 59). 

* Brunton, Qau and Badari, i, pls. xxxm, 158-165, 
169-191; xxxrv, 192-202. 

* Ibid., pl. xxx, 166, 167, and possibly 158. 

* Ibid., pls. xxxu, xxxm. Petrie, Buttons and 
Design Scarabs, pls. 0, 01. 

“ Brunton, op. cit., pls. Xxxtl, XxxIv. 

“ An ivory seal from Platanos offers a possible 
Cretan analogy for pl. 1, B, but the resemblance is 
probably accidental (VTM, pl. x1v, 1059; EM III). 

“A presumably accidental analogy occurs on a 


circular seal from Knossos covered by a large spiral 
that returns upon itself and is much more finely 
drawn than that on the Qau example (Matz, op. cit., 
pl. xv, 7; no. 184). 

“Petrie, Corpus of Prehistoric Pottery and 
Palettes, pls. xxxm, 3la-35n; xxxvi, 67a-67s. 
These designs and their possible origin are discussed 
by Ranke in RdV, xii, pp. 353-354. Reisner cited 
these prehistoric scrolls as prototypes for the spirals 
on scarabs, saying that the motive is simple and 
occurs in shells, and could have been invented 
independently in different areas. He also suggested 
that the wire scrolls which began to be used in 
jewelry in the Old Kingdom could have been an- 
cestral to the scarab patterns (BMFA, xxviii, 1930, 
p- 54). Reisner has also written, in connection with 
spirals on faience, that “there is no doubt in my 
mind that the spiral coil and scroll are of Egyptian 
origin and connected historically with the spiral 
coils of the Middle Predynastic pottery” (G. A. Reis- 
ner, Excavations at Kerma, iv-v [Harvard African 
Studies, vi], p. 144). 

“ Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, 
ii, p. 89; pl. xx, 92. 
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lines within the oval limits of a scarab base. The patterns of pl. 1, A-E are the first attempts 
of Egyptian designers to produce decorations adapted to the scarab shape. Although some 
of the curvilinear designs approximate spiral form, they possess an unorganized and hap- 
hazard character indicating that they are not part of any specific artistic tendency, nor do 
they yield the slightest indication of the importance which complex spiral motives were to 
assume in the XIIth Dynasty and afterwards. The inchoate nature of the spiral-like designs 
of the First Intermediate Period emphasizes the fact that the real rise of spiraliform design 
did not occur before the XIIth Dynasty. As W. Max Miiller once suggested,** an important 
factor in the sudden growth of spiraliform ornament may have been the swiftly growing 
popularity of the recently introduced scarabs, which as yet possessed no adequate or long- 
entrenched system of decoration and offered, therefore, an excellent medium for the de- 
velopment of spiral design. 

A sealing found at Lisht bears a continuous frieze of s-spirals surrounding the name of 
Sesostris I, apparently the earliest example of a well-developed spiral motive known in 
Egypt (pl. 1, J).“" In contradistinction to pl. 1, A-G, the scrolls on this scarab are well-formed. 
This and their continuous, moving character place pl. 1, J in strong contrast with all pre- 
ceding Egyptian motives. It is natural to suggest that the Egyptian designer was stimulated 
by Cretan prototypes, since the possibilities of spiral ornament had already been realized 
there. It is true that pl. 1, J antedates by some decades the ceramic evidence for MM trade 
with Egypt, but the foundations for the active commerce in progress under Sesostris III 
may well have been laid down gradually in preceding reigns. The early position of pl. 1, J 
in the XIIth Dynasty is not an insuperable obstacle to the assumption that Cretan influence 
played a determining role in its production. 

Many scarabs were decorated by simple spiral friezes like that of Sesostris I.** Another 
large category includes specimens in which spiral scrolls were hooked together, in a manner 
somewhat foreshadowed by pl. 1, A and B, to form a large variety of loose, maeandering 
patterns.*® More integrated and solid arrangements of spirals, often possessing a rapport 
character, were also used. It can hardly be a coincidence that these highly organized 
motives are comparable to some of those current in Crete and appear in the period when 
Cretans are known to have been trading with Egypt. In addition to the stimulation that 
resulted in the development of a spiraliform repertory, certain definite patterns were 
probably derived from Crete. 


QUADRUPLE SPIRALS 


One of the most characteristic of these organized patterns is that consisting of four spirals 
connected so as to outline a roughly quadrilateral area. In Crete this pattern first appears 
on objects of EM III date, on ivory (pl. n, A, B, E®) or gold (pl. u, C)* seals and a stone 


“ Egyptological Researches, ii, p. 7. 

“Newberry, Scarabs, p. 79. Petrie, Egyptian 
Decorative Art, p. 21. 

“Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pls. v1, 
849 A; rx, 327, 331. Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals 
(CatCaire), pls. u, 36061; xm, 37167. Newberry, 
Scarabs, pls. x, 9, 13; x1v, 3, 21-23; 26; xv, 1-3. 

“Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pls. vu, 
27-80, 34; vm, 175-188, 188. Newberry, Scarab- 
shaped Seals (CatCaire), pl. xm, 36719, 36551, 


36597. Newberry, Scarabs, pls. xvm, 25-35; xxx, 
6-25, 27. 

” Xanthoudides dated this seal to EM II and 
stated that the spiral design “came from the north 
through the Cyclades, and not from Egypt” (VTM, 
p. 80). 

"For a discussion of the EM III date of pl. u, 
C and J, both from Tholos B at Platanos, cf. AJA, 
xlix, 1945, pp. 7-8. 
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vessel (pl. u, J)" from the circular ossuaries of the Messara. A steatite ring of unknown 
Cretan provenience bears quadruple spirals.’ Maronia in East Crete yields an EM biconical 
pyxis, of Cycladic type,** ornamented by a rapport network (pl. u, F). Such patterns con- 
tinued in use after the EM period, as exemplified by a sealing from a MM Ia deposit at 
Knossos.** Another example on a steatite button from Agios Onouphrios (pl. 1, D) is prob- 
ably MM in date. MM I pottery from a number of sites is decorated by prominent 
quadruple spirals (pl. u, I, K-M).°* Kamares potters produced two elaborate examples: the 
best known one, on a jar from Phaistos, is closely related to the design on the MM Ia sealing 
already cited.” In the other case, an example from Knossos, the spiral curls have been 
changed to flower-like rosettes.** A MM III schist axe handle from Mallia, carved in the 
form of a leopard, is covered by a quadruple spiral network." 

At present we possess no evidence bridging the gap between the quadruple spirals 
common in Crete during the EM III-MM II periods and those that appear in Egypt. 
Although the exact medium which carried the motive to the Nile may remain in doubt, 
there can hardly be any question that the sources of the XIIth Dynasty examples should be 
sought in Cretan prototypes, not in amorphous Egyptian patterns such as pl. 1, D. The 
latter may be an illustration of a quadruple “spiral” produced by an Egyptian independently 
of Crete, but the later development of the motive must have been dependent on Minoan 
influence and example.” 

The simple quadruple spiral designs used in the XIIth Dynasty consist of one or two 
quadruple groups (pl. m1, A-D),°* each of which may have a diagonal line dividing the quad- 
rilateral space into two triangles. This was a feature that had also been common in Crete 
(pl. u, I, M). Similar types continued in use during the early XVIIIth Dynasty, and one 
example from Palestine may be as late as the XIXth Dynasty.” A larger number of 
quadruple groups sometimes occurs, as on a scarab from Nubia (pl. m, E). Considerable 
significance must be attributed to the appearance’ of quadruple spirals in an un-Egyptian 
rapport composition on impressions from XIIth Dynasty contexts at Abydos (pl. m, G) and 
Kahun (pl. m, F), as well as on a XIIIth Dynasty sealing from Uronarti in Nubia (pl. m, J) 
and scarabs without provenience (pl. m, H, I). The same pattern adorns a cylinder seal, 
formerly in the MacGregor collection, dated by Newberry to the early part of the Second 
Intermediate Period (pl. m, K). 


= PM, i, p. 118, fig. 81, b (Crete). 

“For quadruple spirals on Cycladic vessels cf. 
AM, xxxviii, 1913, pls. vu, 1, 3-5; vim, 3; rx, right. 
“ PM, i, p. 202, fig. 151; ii, ii, p. 202, fig. 111. 

Some Middle Minoan pottery comes from this 
southern Cretan site (ArchC, p. 292). 

“ R. B. Seager, “The Cemetery of Pachyammos, 
Crete,” University of Pennsylvania Museum, An- 
thropological Publications, vii, 1, 1916, pls. m, vu, 
x1, xx. H. B. Hawes et. al, Gournia, pl. v1, 42. 
ArchC, p. 112, fig. 18, 38; pl. xxx, 4, d. 

™ Pernier, Il Palazzo Minoico di Festos, pl. xxxu 
= PM, i, p. 257, fig. 192, b. 

" PM, i, p. 262, fig. 194, e. 

® MonPiot, xxviii, 1925-1926, pl. 1. 

“It is, of course, perfectly possible for similar 
or even identical patterns to arise independently. A 
quadruple spiral arrangement from Ur has no con- 


nections with either the Minoan or Egyptian series 
(L. Woolley, Ur Excavations, ii: The Royal Ceme- 
tery, pl. cxxxvm, U 10984). However, in the case 
of the Egyptian spirals, the possibility of convergent 
development must be excluded since they first 
appear in force at a time when the country was 
within the orbit of Cretan traders. 

“ Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pl. vu, 63. 

“Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals (CatCaire), 
pls. xm, 36720; xv1, 37157 (both early XVIIIth 
Dynasty). Idem., Scarabs, pl. xvm, 20, 21 (XIIth- 
XVIIIth Dynasties). C. M. Firth, The Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of Nubia: Report for 1908-1909, ii, pl. 
xi, b, 41 (Cemetery 58, Grave 126, i). A. Rowe, 
A Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals, 
and Amulets in the Palestine Archaeological Mu- 
seum, p. 190; pl. xx, 801 (Tell el Fara). 
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Although scarabs with quadruple spirals are rare in the New Kingdom, this design, 
usually combined with varying types of rosette filling motives, became one of the most 
popular ceiling patterns in the Theban necropolis. The majority of cases belong to the 
XVIIIth Dynasty (pl. m, N, O), but other examples extend the range of the design to the 
XXIst Dynasty. In a unique pattern of uncertain New Kingdom date, the quadruple 
spirals have been subjected to a curious kind of linear disintegration (pl. m, P). 

The motive was not limited to architectural decoration. It appears on the cabins of large 
boats in representations from the tombs of Qenamun (pl. mz, M), Nebamun and Ipuki, the 
Neferhotep who owned Tomb 49 at Qurna, and Ramses IV.“ It was painted on fragments 
of model boats from the tomb of Amenhotep II. A long plaque of wood, possibly a statue 
base (pl. m, L), and a bow case, both from the same tomb, bear quadruple spiral ornament. 

The widespread application of quadruple spiral rapport designs in Egypt during the New 
Kingdom is of particular interest since similar and roughly contemporary decoration appears 
on LM Ia pithoid jars (pl. u, N)* and on LM I ceiling fragments from Knossos, where the 
spirals, executed in white plaster and curling around small rosettes, are set upon a blue 
background (pl. 1, G).** Unfortunately the data available are not sufficient to determine the 
kind of relationship, if any, existent between the LM and New Kingdom quadruple spirals. 
Their use in Egypt as large-scale unending patterns may have been dependent upon re- 
newed influence from Crete, or the initial adoption of the motive in the Middle Kingdom 


° ArtE, pl. xxx (Ornementation des plafonds: 
guillochis et méandres), 1 = DecE, pl. xx, 34 
(Senmut; Qurna 71; Hatshepsut. A comparison of 
these two versions of the same design raises grave 
doubts as to the accuracy of both; cf. the small 
photograph in MDIAA, vi, 1936, pl. vu, b). ArtE, i, 
pl. xxix, 8 (Senmut). William C. Hayes, Ostraka 
and Namestones from the Tomb of Sen-Mit (No. 
71) at Thebes, p. 14; pl. v1, 28. DecE, pl. xxu, 35 
(Minnakht; Qurna 87; Tuthmosis III. Since its 
reproductions are highly stylized, this work is cited 
only when more accurate publications are lacking). 
J. J. Tylor, The Tomb of Paheri, p. 23, “Patterns of 
Shrine Ceiling, b” (El Kab, No. 3; ca. Tuthmosis 
III). Northampton, Spiegelberg, and Newberry, 
Report on Some Excavations in the Theban Necrop- 
olis during the Winter of 1898-99, p. 13, fig. 14 
(Nebamun; Abi’n Naga 17; Amenhotep II 
[?]). DecE, pl. xxm, 86 (Nebamun; Qurna 90; 
Tuthmosis IV-Amenhotep III). MPA, pl. xm, bot- 
tom (Palace of Amenhotep III, Thebes; ceiling). 
N. de G. Davies, Tomb of Two Sculptors, pl. xxx, 
F (Nebamun and Ipuki; Qurna 181; late Amen- 
hotep III-early Akhenaten). Nina de G. Davies and 
A. Gardiner, Huy, pl. 1, top and bottom (Qurnet 
Mura‘i 40; Tutankhamun). N. de G. Davies, Two 
Ramesside Tombs, pl. xvm, B (Userhet; Qurna 51; 
Ramses I-Seti I). Fouilles inst. fr. arch. or., viii, 
1930, pt. iii, pl. v, bottom, panel 6 (Khai-Inheret; 
Deir el Medineh 359; XIXth Dynasty). Ibid., vii, 
1929, pt. ii, p. 25, Fig. 4, 24 (Deir el Medineh, 
Chapel 1215; probably XIXth Dynasty). DecE, pl. 


xxxvi, 51 (Nespenefrhor; Qurna 68; Hrihor; XXIst 
Dynasty). ArtE, i, pl. xxxm (Ornementation des 
plafonds: postes et fleurs, 1 (Thebes, Neferhotep), 
8 (Thebes, Aichesi; Ramses IX), 8 (Thebes). 

“Davies, Tomb of Two Sculptors, pls. xx1v- 
xxvi (181). Davies, Neferhotep, pls. xxu, xLmI 
(Qurna 49; Ai). Champollion, Monuments de 
TEgypte et de la Nubie, iii, pl. cctv, 1 (Biban el 
Muluk 11; Ramses IV). The colored circles shown 
on a cabin of a boat from the tomb of Huy may 
represent the degeneration of the quadruple spiral 
pattern (Nina de G. Davies and A. Gardiner, Huy, 
pls. x1, xm, xxx. [T. 40]). In the Middle Kingdom 
boat cabins had been decorated by simple block 
designs (Newberry, Beni Hasan, i, pl. xxx [Khnem- 
hotep III; T. 3; Sesostris I1]), or by matting patterns 
(Ibid., pl. xv1 [Amenemhet; T. 2; Sesostris I]). 

“Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (Cat- 
Caire), pl. t1, 5091, 5091 c (Biban el Muluk 35). 

Ibid., pl. xxx, 24121. 

“ PM, ii, ii, p. 423, fig. 245 (Northeast House, 
Knossos). Seager, “Excavations on the Island of 
Pseira, Crete,” University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
Anthropological Publications, iii, 1, 1910, p. 27, 
cites a larger “duplicate” example of the jar in our 
pl. u, N, found in the same location. 

“PM, iii, pp. 29-31; cf. p. 19, fig. 9; pl. xv. 
The deposit contained objects ranging from the 
end of MM III to LM II. Painted reliefs do not 
seem to have outlived the end of LM Ia (ArchC, 
p. 198). 
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may have been sufficient basis for the evolution of pl. m1, M-O independently of the Aegean. 
A third theory, proposed by Evans, claimed that the LM Ia ceiling and the preceding 
MM II ones, whose existence he assumed on the basis of ceramic and sphragistic patterns, 
are imitations of Egyptian models.” This, however, is unlikely, since even the existence of 
the MM ceiling patterns is uncertain. Under these circumstances it is very difficult in- 
deed to connect them with Middle Kingdom ceiling designs. In addition, the rapport 
ornament of the LM Ia palace at Knossos, which was succeeded by an example from the 
LH III tholos at Orchomenos (pl. 1, H),”° appears within a culture in which allover textile 
patterns were highly developed. Accordingly, there is no necessity to assume foreign inter- 
vention when similar architectural decorations appear. It is more difficult to choose between 
the first two possibilities. On the one hand, we shall have occasion to see that certain allover 
patterns were introduced from the Aegean in the New Kingdom, a fact which could be 
cited as circumstantial evidence supporting renewed Aegean influence in the case of pl. m, 
M-O. On the other hand, the Middle Kingdom provides examples of rectilinear rapport 
designs of much the same character as the later quadruple spiral patterns (pl. v1, A), thus 
indicating that these may well have arisen out of Middle Kingdom practices. 


INTERLOCKED C-SPIRAL PATTERNS 


The MM II palace at Knossos has yielded a fragment of mural painting in which pairs 
of axially symmetrical c-spirals are canopied by other c-spirals (pl. 1v, A). The circumstance 
that pl. rv, A is the only known MM II example of this particular pattern may be largely 
attributed to an accident of preservation. Since the pattern was not used, to our knowledge, 
on pottery, it may have been a typical motive in architectural ornament, little of which has 
survived from this epoch, or on textiles. In any case, mural fragments from the MM III 
palace at Knossos showing a rectilinear version of interlocked c-spirals (pl. 1v, C)" are very 
significant as an indication that the motive must have been current in Crete. 

Some compensation for the dearth of examples from Crete itself is afforded by the evi- 
dence that variations of this pattern were in use elsewhere in the Aegean. A Cycladic steatite 
pyxis, considered by Matz to be contemporary with an EM III steatite vase from Platanos, 
is decorated by a carefully-carved series of spirals (pl. 1v, B). Similar ornament occurs on 
a biconical pot from Kythera, found out of context in a LH III chamber tomb (pl. rv, D). 
Although the contents of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae are later than these examples, it is 


° According to Evans, Egypt, even in the Middle 
Kingdom, may have stimulated some details, at 
least, of the hypothetical MM II ceiling patterns 
which he has reconstructed. The later Cretan (MM 
IIIb-LM I) patterns he considers to be close imita- 
tions of Egyptian forms (PM, ii, i, pp. 202-207; figs. 
112, a; 114; 116; 117 A). 

"Quadruple spiral designs had already been 
popular on the mainland before the time of LH 
III, as is shown by the Shaft Graves where they 
occur on grave stelae (Schgr, pp. 277-278; pls. v, 
1428; vi, 1429), gold foil ornaments (ibid., pls. xv, 
7; Lxxix, 278, txxxm, 726), and a gold pitcher with 


cut-away spout (ibid., pl. cm, 74). 

Rodenwaldt, in discussing the Orchomenos 
ceiling, concluded that its details and those of 
New Kingdom architectural decorations are so 
different as to preclude the possibility of direct 
connections, but that both the mainland and 
Egyptian examples must go back to a common 
Middle Minoan ancestry (Tiryns, ii, p. 50 f). 

" Evans has connected this with certain EM III 
maeander patterns (PM, i, pp. 121, fig. 90; 357). 
These, however, do not display the definite c-pattern 
of pl. 1v, C. There can be no doubt of the latter’s 
close affinity with pl. 1v, A. 
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important that several variations of the motive appear there, on stelae (pl. rv, E, G) and 
on gold leaf ornaments from Grave V (pl. rv, F),"* among the older cultural elements which 
contrast strongly with the new representative themes brought into favor by the influence of 
LM [ art. 

Four-membered interlocking c-spirals were evidently once widely used in the Aegean. 
Further indication that such motives were at home in this area is yielded by the use of 
c-canopies in creating varied patterns. Triquetral designs occur on an EM III seal from 
Platanos (pl. rv, H) and on the stela of Shaft Grave VI (pl. rv, J). The same pattern with 
four arms appears on MM II-III seals or impressions (pl. 1v, L, N) and on a stela (pl. rv, M) 
and gold work (pl. 1v, K) from the Shaft Graves. Even more important was the role played 
by c-canopies in producing the so-called sacral ivy design, a motive whose development can 
be traced as far back as the EM III period.” 

The prominence of designs formed by c-spirals and c-spiral canopies in the Aegean 
contrasts strikingly with the situation in Egypt, where comparable motives do not appear 
until the time of the XIIth Dynasty, nor are possible primordial types present among the 
infrequent “spirals” of the First Intermediate Period. All this justifies the claim that the 
c-spiral motives of the Middle Kingdom are genetically related to analogous Aegean types. 
Evans has pointed out that Egypt provides parallels for the triquetral groups of c-canopies 
(pl. rv, I) and for the cross-like arrangement which produced a pattern adapted to a circular 
or oval surface (pl. 1v, O-Q). Far more common, however, were four-membered c-spiral 
figures. In the XIIth Dynasty the basic unit of four c’s was multiplied or combined with 
other elements to form patterns fitting within the oval scarab base (pl. v, A-H)."* Similar 
types continued in use during the early XVIIIth Dynasty (pl. v, I, J). 

Although the limited space afforded by the scarabs was not conducive to the development 
of the rapport possibilities of this design, rare examples, which Newberry considered re- 
stricted to the reigns of Tuthmosis I and Hatshepsut,”* are covered by a large series of 
interlocked spirals (pl. v, K-M). These scarabs may reflect the use of the motive on a large 
scale to decorate objects that have now disappeared. In any case pl. v, K-M serve as the 
only links bridging the gap between the interlocked c-spirals found on Middle Kingdom 
scarabs and those used as architectural decoration in the later part of the New Kingdom. 
Although this spiral motive had been known since the XIIth Dynasty, no examples of its 
use as a ceiling decoration occur before the XIXth Dynasty. One example was found in the 
tomb of Khai-Inheret at Deir el Medineh (pl. v, N). Another, practically identical, design 
has been published by both Champollion and Prisse; the former assigns it to the XXth 
Dynasty (pl. v, O). The rarity and intermittent distribution of interlocked c-spirals in the 
New Kingdom suggest that only scattered examples of their use have been preserved. 

A secondary variant of the motive also belongs to the later part of the New Kingdom 
(pl. v, P). In this, the black outlines of the spirals have coalesced into continuous sinuous 
bands, while the colors filling the areas thus delimited are distributed in such a way as to 


yield the effect of interlocking vertebra-like patterns. The basic c-spiral motive is greatly 
obscured. 


"Schgr, pl. ivi, 650. BMFA, xxviii, 1930, p. 52, fig. 5, 16 (Uronarti, 
™ MPot, pp. 140-141. Nubia; XIIIth Dynasty, probably earlier half; like 
“Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pls. vu, pl. v, H), 17 (same provenience). 

73; xix, 1525 (Tell el Yehudiyeh). Ancient Egypt, ™ Newberry, Scarabs, pp. 145-146. 

iii, 1916, p. 27, 4 (XIIth Dynasty; like pl. v, E). 
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MAEANDER DESIGNS 


Certain maeander motives that appear in Egypt during the First Intermediate Period 
and in Crete during the EM III period have been considered related to one another,” but 
a detailed examination reveals the essential dissimilarity of the two groups. The swastika 
is the fundamental element in some Minoan designs.” Others emphasize the interlocking 
nature of rectilinear patterns produced by a winding band (pl. x, A-C). A few seals are 
covered by twisting lines which may be termed curvilinear maeanders.* Simple patterns 
formed by combinations of concentric quadrilaterals or crosses also occur.” In Egypt the 
characteristic torsional or interlocked designs of Crete do not recur on the round, square, 
or oblong stamp seals of the First Intermediate Period.® Instead, there is an elementary 
division into a cross whose four segments are filled haphazardly by some sort of linear 
scrabble. Most interesting are the oblong seals bearing a design which can be interpreted 
as an s-spiral translated into rectilinear terms (pl. 1, H, I). Several other stamp seals appear 
to bear degenerate or less clearly conceived versions of the same motive, but none of these 
examples are comparable to Cretan motives. 

It has already been stated that, despite the existence of quadruple spiral rapports on some 
Middle Kingdom scarabs, such designs were not applied to architectural decoration before 
the New Kingdom, a circumstance which may be due merely to the accidents of preserva- 
tion. In view of this limitation, the occurrence of an allied, semi-rapport pattern among the 
rare examples of Middle Kingdom architectural decoration still preserved is highly inter- 
esting. A design on the ceiling of Wahka’s tomb at Qau is equivalent to a rectilinear version 
of a quadruple spiral network (pl. vi, A). Only the differentiation of the various maeander 
bands by different colors weakens its rapport character.** Although this motive has no 
direct or indirect connection with any of the maeander-like patterns of the First Inter- 
mediate Period, the squared s-spirals of pl. 1, H and I provide welcome analogies for pl. v1, 
A, since, like them, it appears to be only a rectilinear version of an original spiral proto- 
type, consisting in this case of the quadruple spiral motive illustrated by pl. m, F-J. 

The process of transmuting an imported spiral pattern into one formed of straight lines 
would have been natural to an Egyptian craftsman since rectilinear geometric designs were 
extremely characteristic of Old Kingdom and Middle Kingdom surface ornament. Such 
motives often occur in the Old Kingdom in representations of textiles or matting,** and on 


“PM, i, pp. 108, 122-128, 359, figs. 258, 260, 
a, b; ii, i, p. 202. 

"VTM, pl. vm, 648 (Porti). Matz, Die friih- 
kretischen Siegel, pl. x1, 21 = PM, i, p. 121, fig. 
90, a (Agia Triada). 

™ Matz, op. cit., pl. x1, 4= PM, i, p. 121, fig. 
90, c (Agia Triada). VTM, pl. vm, 816 (Kala- 
thiana). 

*VTM, pls. vim, 652 (Porti); 814 (Kalathiana); 
xiv, 1094 (Platanos); xv, 1084 (Platanos). 

” Petrie, op. cit., pl. 1v, 247 is the only example 
even faintly approximating the interlocked form. 

“Brunton, Qau and Badari, i, pl. xxxiv, 228 
(IXth Dynasty). Petrie, op. cit., pl. rv, 221-225. 

“Brunton, op. cit., pl. xxxiv, 206, 210, 216 
(all IXth Dynasty). Petrie, op. cit., pl. 1v, 248, 
M. 319, and 249 may also form part of the same 


group). 

* Matz, op. cit., pp. 179-181 describes the ways 
in which rapport patterns were altered in Egypt. 

™ This is in accordance with the theory of Boehlau, 
cited by A. van Gennep and G. Jéquier, that the 
maeander arose from the transformation of the 
spiral, particularly when the latter design was used 
in weaving (Le Tissage aux cartons et son utiliza- 
tion décorative dans TEgypte ancienne, p. 110). 
It is noteworthy that somewhat the reverse process 
has been invoked to explain the origin of the spiral 
(Matz, op. cit., p. 233). 

* Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara (1911-12): The 
Tomb of Hesy, pls. 1v, 2; vm; ux; xxm. LD, ii, 
pls. xm, (Saqqara, Tomb 16; Reshepses; 
Vth Dynasty). H. Junker, Giza, iii, pl. m (Seshem- 
nefer ITI). 
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false doors.** Despite the rather limited repertory of known Middle Kingdom surface orna- 
ment, examples of rectilinear designs appear on false doors,*’ in architectural decoration," 
and in the portrayal of clothing.*® This is the setting in which pl. v1, A appears, and we 
may explain it as a combination of the indigenous Egyptian tradition for rectilinear design 
with the newly acclimatized system of spiral ornament. 

A similar origin may be assigned to other maeander-like patterns of the Middle Kingdom. 
One from the tomb of Hepzefi at Assiut (pl. v1, D) can be interpreted as a rectilinear version 
of two axially symmetrical s-spirals. Running scrolls arranged in this manner, though rare, 
do occur occasionally on scarabs.*° The tomb of Wahka provides a design related to pl. v1, 
D, but more complicated, since in it the members of every pair of scrolls have apparently 
amalgamated with one another (pl. vi, B). It is clear that these Egyptian designs are not 
connected with any Minoan maeanders and have only the most indirect, distant relationship 
with Minoan decorations. They are indigenous variations, independently produced by 
Egyptian craftsmen, on spiral themes ultimately derived from the Aegean. 

Certain of these Middle Kingdom patterns continued to be used during the New King- 
dom. According to our present material, pl. v1, D possesses only one descendant, a design 
painted in a XXVIth Dynasty tomb (pl. v1, F). Quadrilateral maeanders are more com- 
mon, though they never achieved the popularity of spiraliform types (pl. vi, C, E). 
Dated examples are those from the tombs of Anena (pl. v1, C), Senmut (pl. vi, E), and 
Paheri,” all belonging to the early part of the XVIIIth Dynasty. In pl. v1, C the squares with 
the maeander lines are colored differently from the squares in between; this weakens the 
rapport character of the maeander network. 

The various decorative designs just reviewed indicate that the connections between XIIth 
Dynasty Egypt and Middle Minoan Crete involved more than the mere importation of 
foreign goods. The first expansion of Aegean trade was concomitant with the appearance 
of spiraliform ornament in Egypt. There seems to be little doubt but that the new system 
of decoration must have been spread by the activities of Minoan traders, who probably 
carried metal goods and textiles in addition to their ceramic wares. The spiral patterns 


“ Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pls. xux, xxA. LD. ii, pl. 
x1 (Pehnuika; Saqqara 15; Vth Dynasty). 

* Steindorff, Grabfunde des mittleren Reichs in 
den kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, i, pls. 1, 1 (outer 
sarcophagus of a Mentuhotep); ii, pl. 1 (coffin of 
Sebk-o). J. E. Gautier and G. Jéquier, “Mémoires 
sur les fouilles de Licht,” Mémoires inst. fr. arch. 
or., vi, 1902, pp. 9-12, figs. 4-6 (Temenos wall of 
Sesostris I pyramid. 

“LD, ii, pl. cxxx = Schiifer and Andrae, Die 
Kunst des alten Orients (2nd ed., 1934), p. 300 
(Khnemhotep III, Beni Hasan 3; Sesostris IT). Petrie, 
Antaeopolis, pl. 1, 4, 19 (Wahka B; Qau, Tomb 18). 

“The main source is the painting in the tomb 
of Khnemhotep III at Beni Hasan, representing 
foreigners (Newberry, Beni Hasan, i, pls. xxvm, 
xxx and AnEP, i, pls. x, x1 [Tomb 3; Sesostris IT)). 
Although the Egyptian artist was depicting Asiatic 
peoples here, it is likely that he filled in the details 
of their costume with simple Egyptian designs (cf. 
below pp. 43 f). The angular pattern of lines bent 


at right angles on the dress of one of the Bedu 
women is paralleled by the decoration on a stamp 
seal (Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pl. 1v, 237, 
239 [no provenience]). The Khnemhotep painting 
and other pertinent material have been discussed 
by E. Riefstahl (Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic 
Egypt pp. 18-19). 

” Petrie, op. cit., pl. vu, 48 (the presence of a 
median line obscures the character of the pattern). 
Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. x, 181 
(Kahun; town debris; fragmentary sealing). Another 
scarab, found in a group dated to Amenhotep I, 
but possibly itself of earlier date, may be cited 
as an example of the motive (Brunton and Engel- 
bach, Gurob, pl. xxm, 2 [Tomb 20)). 

“J. J. Tylor, The Tomb of Paheri, p. 23, “Pat- 
terns of Shrine Ceiling, a” (El Kab no. 3; incom- 
pletely reproduced). ArtE i, pls. xxxx (Ornementa- 
tion de plafonds: guillochis et méandres), 4, 6, 8; 
xxxiIv (Ornementation des plafonds), 3. 
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which by this means became established in Egypt usually appear during the Middle 
Kingdom as small-scale ornament on scarabs (the chief exceptions being simple s-spiral 
scrolls painted on faience vessels dated by Reisner to the Middle Kingdom and the Second 
Intermediate Period”), but the same motives reappear as conspicuous rapport patterns in 
the New Kingdom. At present, there is no method of ascertaining whether their use then 
was merely an indigenous development based solely on the traditions inherited from the 
Middle Kingdom, or whether these designs may have been conditioned, in part at least, 
by renewed stimulation from the Aegean. 


SPIRALIFORM ORNAMENT IN ASIA 


Very little is known concerning the art and decorative traditions used along the Mediter- 
ranean’s Asiatic littoral during early periods. For this reason it is difficult to substantiate 
the thesis that Minoan art stimulated Syrian craftsmen early in the Second Millennium.” 
The presence of Middle Minoan pottery in Syria and the existence of possible or certain 
imitations of such wares in both Palestine and Syria certainly suggest the possibility that 
the arts of these regions, always noted for their eclectic nature, would have been receptive 
to Cretan influence. At a somewhat later period, as Frankfort has shown, monstrous 
inventions such as the griffin and female sphinx were introduced into Crete from Syria.” 
Earlier cultural contacts between the areas in question may have paved the way for such 
exchanges. 

As in Egypt, the artistic features which can be interpreted as reflections of Minoan proto- 
types consist of spiral designs. Although any attempt to deal with the problem of spiral 
decoration in Asia is badly handicapped by the rarity of material, it can be said that no 
area in Western Asia has yet proved to be the center of a well-developed spiral repertory. 
Isolated examples of spirals occur on some prehistoric pottery. The simplicity of the designs 
in question contrasts sharply with a rather elaborate spiral repertory used in prehistoric 
China. No assurance exists that all these early spirals must have been diffused from one 
focus.** At a later stage in the history of the Near East a very minor role in the decoration 
of metal objects from the Early Dynastic tombs at Ur is played by spirals, which may have 
arisen here out of metallurgical processes.** There is no reason to seek connections with 


"GCG. A. Reisner, Excavations at Kerma, iv-v 
(Harvard African Studies, v1), faience no. 24 (pp. 
157, 148, fig. 172, 2; pl. xivi, 2, line 2, no. 3; 
Tumulus IV), no. 26 (p. 157; Tumulus XI), no. 
119 (p. 164; pl. xtvu, 2, line 3, no. 8; Tumulus 
II), no. 172 (pp. 168, 143, fig. 172, 3; Tumulus 
XVI), no. 176 (pp. 169, 148, fig. 172, 4; Tumulus 
X) and p. 148, fig. 172, 1. For Reisner’s dates 
cf. ibid., p. 184 f. and Excavations at Kerma, 
i-iii (Harvard African Studies, v), p. 102. Spirals 
decorate certain vessels of the “Tell el-Yehudiyeh” 
class (multiple vase shown in BMMA, xviii, 1923, 
Dec., pt. ii, p. 31, fig. 25, right [Thebes, tomb of 
Yuy, dyns. XII-XIII]; vessel in the Ashmolean men- 
tioned by J. L. Myres and M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
A Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, p. 38). A band 
of spirals is painted on a faience vase from an 
Abydos grave of the Second Intermediate Period 


(T. E. Peet, The Cemeteries of Abydos, ii, p. 61, 
fig. 29; pl. xm, 8, left). In addition, W. Max Miiller 
has mentioned a statuette of a Mentuhotep, the 
base of which is adorned by a spiral band (Egypto- 
logical Researches, ii, p. 7). This object, formerly 
in the Theodore Davis collection, has not, to our 
knowledge, been published. Fimmen doubted that 
spiral ornament could have been applied in this 
manner in the XIth Dynasty (Fimmen, p. 198). 

*CylS, p. 288. 

“ BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, pp. 116-119. Cf. also 
Dussaud in Syria, xviii, 1937, p. 234. 

“AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 8, note 40. The scrolls 
cited by Sidney Smith on a bowl from Tall-i Bakun 
are apparently not true spirals but greatly exag- 
gerated ibex horns. 

“Woolley, Ur Excavations, ii: The Royal Ceme- 
tery, pls. cxxxvm, U 11584 (earring), U 10984 
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the prehistoric spirals for them. Like the Ur spirals, those used on jewelry from Troy and 
Alaca Héyiik appear as the results of metal working rather than as members of a system 
of organized spiral ornament.” Such is the scanty background for spiral decoration so far 
revealed by discoveries in Western Asia. Even though much evidence may still be unknown, 
the absence of spirals from the cylinder seal repertory lends weight to the claim that such 
motives were not at home in this area. 

Among the three vessels of Abishemu considered to possess Minoan connections is a 
shallow silver bowl decorated by bands of running spirals. It has been classed as a Minoan 
object since its discovery, and would, if that view is justified, illustrate one medium by 
which such designs could have been introduced into Asia. However, in the Aegean parallels 
cited by Pottier, namely vessels with spiraliform decoration from the Shaft Graves at 
Mycenae,” large discs such as those around which the spirals curl on the Byblos bowl are 
completely absent. Its form has no parallels among the vessels from Mycenae. Moreover, the 
mainland pieces can hardly be considered earlier than the later part of the Second Inter- 
mediate Period. There is thus considerable discrepancy between their date and that of 
the Byblos bowl. An even greater gap is present in the case of a LM Ia bowl from the 
South House at Knossos, which is ornamented by spirals that twist around large bosses but 


are otherwise different from those used at Byblos.” For these reasons the attribution of — 


the Abishemu bowl to Aegean sources must be regarded with considerable caution, but 
its decoration can with more probability lay claim to an ultimately Aegean lineage. 

Prominent use was made of spirals in murals at Mari. Their approximate chronological 
position is fixed by the date of Hammurabi’s reign, 1792-1750 according to Sidney Smith,” 
which places them somewhat later than the possible range of the Byblos bowl. The repre- 
sentative portions of these paintings conform to the normal traditions of Mesopotamian art, 
as illustrated on Babylonian seals, but the “coronation” scene and false marbling on the 
throne platform are bordered by running spiral scrolls.’** Parrot, among others, believes that 
the latter are Aegean in derivation;’®* this remains the most likely explanation. The use of 
the spiral motive in this conspicuous manner suggests that such designs may once have 
been fairly well known and that the impression given by the data now available is mis- 
leading. At present, the existence of only two occurrences of spiral patterns in Western Asia 
during the early Second Millennium, in contrast to the importance assumed by the spirali- 
form tradition in Egypt, can lead only to the conclusion that the cultural influence of Middle 
Minoan Crete was much weaker in Asia than in Egypt. 

Thus, it appears that wide horizons, including not only Egypt but also prosperous ports 
of Western Asia, were open to the Cretan merchants of the Middle Minoan period, They 


(pin [?]); ccxxx, U 8374 (brooch [?]). Cf. Hall in 
Antiquity, ii, 1928, p. 60. A. von Scheltema has 
referred to the fact that the appearance of such 
metal spirals is often unconnected with the de- 
velopment of complex systems of spiral ornament 
(RdV, xii, p. 350 f). 

™ Hubert Schmidt, Heinrich Schliemanns Samm- 
lung trojanischer Altertiimer, pp. 236, fig. illustrat- 
ing 5943-5966, d, 15 (Great Treasure; Troy II); 
254, 6401 (Treasure D), 6432 (Treasure J yielded 
a similar example); Beilage II, 6003, 6133, 6134 
(Troy II-III). Remzi Oguz Arik, Les Fouilles d’ Alaca 
Héytik entreprises par la Société THistoire Turque, 


pl. ccxurx, 1517-1527. 

 Pottier in Syria, iii, 1922, pp. 298 f. Cf. PM, ii, 
ii, p. 655 where Evans said that the bow] displays 
“Aegean inspiration.” 

“Cf. Schgr, pl. cm, 74 (Gr. III; gold pitcher). 

™ PM, ii, i, p. 387, fig. 221la = ArtC, p. 224, 
fig. 387. 

™ Alalakh and Chronology, p. 29. AJA, xlix, 
1945, p. 23. 

™ Syria, xviii, 1937, pp. 328, fig. 8; 336, fig. 
8; 345, fig. 11; pls. xxxvm, 1; xxxrx. 

 Ibid., p. 354. Cf. also Dussaud in Syria, xviii, 
1937, p. 234. 
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introduced into the Eastern world exotic pottery, metal work, and possibly strangely 
patterned cloths, but these luxurious products of Crete’s first great palatial period may 
not have formed the main bulk of Cretan cargoes, which could have consisted of raw 
materials such as, for example, timber from the western part of the island.** The roughly 
synchronous introduction of alien spiraliform ornament into Egypt and Western Asia 
may be regarded as a cultural concomitant of the expansion of Cretan trade, and the 
effects of this influence can be traced as far away as Mari on the middle Euphrates. The 
pronounced development of spiral ornament in Egypt should probably be interpreted 
as the result of connections that were far more intensive than indicated by the discovery 
of but three deposits of Middle Minoan pottery. Pendlebury has said that the statue of 
a private Egyptian found in a MM IIb deposit at Knossos must be a sign, not of trade 
alone, but of the personal connection of an Egyptian with Crete.’ This, too, is a token 
of the close ties that must have linked Middle Minoan Crete with Egypt. 

However, not all Minoan objects can be presumed to have reached Egypt directly from 
Crete. Testimony to the complex relationships existent at this time is given by the con- 
text in which the cup from Tud was found, which suggests strongly that valuable Minoan 
articles also reached Egypt by means of an indirect route passing through Western Asia. 
Although in the early part of the Second Millennium the various parts of the Near 
East were not yet connected by the numerous, intensive ties typical of the international 
Amarna period, there was clearly a very considerable exchange between different areas, 
which, despite the intervention of the upheavals marking the migrations of the Hyksos, 
Hurrians, and other groups, must have laid the foundations for later developments. 


“Cf. Pendlebury’s reference to the forests of Tuthmosis III (ArchC, p. 6). 


Crete and the wood imported into Egypt under * ArchC, p. 148. 
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THE SECOND PHASE OF AEGEAN RELATIONS 
WITH THE EAST 


AEGEAN POTTERY OF THE LATE BRONZE I AND II AGES IN THE EAST 


IKE the first, the second principal phase of Aegean contact with the East is marked 
by the distribution in Egypt and Western Asia of Aegean pottery, in this case 
belonging to the first and second phases of the Late Bronze age. These vessels, in 

particular those from Egypt, are not only well known,’ but have recently been discussed 
in considerable detail. In 1939 J. D. S. Pendlebury indicated that the majority of examples 
from Egypt are of mainland rather than Minoan origin.* Somewhat later Wace and 
Blegen treated at some length the comparisons on which this conclusion must be based 
and amplified it to include the Aegean LB I-II pottery found in Western Asia.* Although 
the attribution of the majority of these vessels to the mainland of Greece is now firmly 
established, their affinities are of such fundamental importance that a brief survey of the 
pertinent facts is necessary here as an introduction to our discussion of Aegean rela- 
tions with the Levant in the later part of the Second Millennium. 

The majority of LM/LH I-II pots from Eastern sites have been found in Egypt or 
referred to that provenience. Since the materials excavated there are noteworthy for ex- 
cellent preservation it is likely that the good specimens present in several collections were 
also derived from that area.* 

Three-handled jar. A large jar of this type was reconstructed from sherds found just 
outside the entrance and in the shaft of a tomb at Thebes, constructed for a Men- 
tuherkhepshef, but used for the burial of a certain Amenmose (pl. vm, D). The circum- 
stances of discovery assign this vase an approximate range covering the reigns of Hat- 
shepsut and Tuthmosis. III.° Its rippled decoration is definitely a mainland pattern, being 
found as the main motive on sherds of a LH II jar from Mycenae, on another belonging 
to the beginning of the LH III period, and on a vessel from Agia Anna.° 

Ewer. The Egyptian provenience of the famous Marseilles ewer, which has been in the 
Clot Bey collection since 1846, is not without doubt (pl. vu, C). It was bought in Alexan- 
dria, but was said to have been first seen in Tyre.’ However, the handle of a similar ewer 
found at Lahun proves that this shape was known in Egypt.’ The LM Ib character of 
pl. vu, C has remained unchallenged, although the form was also used on the mainland.’ 

Alabastra. Two distinct types occur in Egypt. Grave 137 at Sedment yielded a tall form 
for which Evans indicated an early LM Ib parallel (pl. vu, A).’° This is a Minoan shape, 
presumably copied originally from Egyptian prototypes, which does not appear on the main- 


_ * Fimmen, pp. 160 ff. J.D.S. Pendlebury, Aegyp- * PM, iv, i, p. 275, fig. 209. PET, p. 147 and 
tiaca, pp. 111-113. JEA, xvi, 1930, pp. 83-84. PM, note 6. Pro, ii, p. 84, fig. 374, no. 90 (Tomb 42). 
iv, i, pp. 266-269, 271. "Eg, 1910, pl. x, 1 (Agia Anna). 

* ArchC, pp. 223-224. * ArtPG, ii, pp. 379 f.; 490. 

* PET, pp. 131-147. Cf. also NTD, pp. 176-177. *PM, iv, i, p. 274. 

‘ PET, p. 146. * Ibid., p. 277. ArchC, p. 228. 

*N. de G. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, p. 7. * PM, iv, i, pp. 270-271; fig. 201 (Mochlos). 
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land.“ The derivation of the squat, three-handled alabastron (pls. vu, F, G, I-L; vm, 
A, E, F) is more debatable. Wace does not consider either Crete or the mainland as its 
ultimate home, but, unlike the tall form, it possesses no possible Egyptian prototypes.” 
Blegen, though he has described a two-handled alabastron belonging to the beginning 
of the LH I period as the predecessor of the later three-handled type, does not give any 
further suggestions concerning its origin.’* Despite this uncertainty, there is no doubt that 
the squat alabastron is a characteristic Late Helladic form. AJl the LH I examples 
from the Prosymna tombs are earlier than the first Minoan ones, and a single mainland 
tomb may contain six or more specimens. Even in Egypt squat alabastra are more common 
than on Crete,** where Pendlebury could list only five of clay and a few of alabaster.** 

Excellent parallels for the decoration of the alabastra found in Egypt occur on the 
mainland. The well-known LH II tricurved arch** and palm* motives decorate pl. vu, 
K,” from a grave dated to Tuthmosis III in the Teti pyramid cemetery at Saqqara, and 
pl. vu, J.*° Two alabastra, lacking definite provenience, bear twisting stems of sacral ivy 
(pl. vir, A, E). On pl. vm, A the leaves correspond to those used in the LH II period.” 
Pl. vm, E, now in the Brooklyn Museum, may have been found at El Amarna and is al- 
most certainly later than A. The marked differentiation of the attenuated leaf tip from 
the broad base and the triple curving stems are features that occur in the LH II and 
IIIa periods.” An ogival canopy, a typical mainland design, appears on an alabastron with- 
out provenience in the Cairo Museum.” An alabastron from Gurob, dated to Tuthmosis 
III (pl. vm, I) and another in Manchester, whose Egyptian provenience is not altogether 
certain (pl. vu, F), are decorated with the racquet patterns well-known on the main- 
land, especially in the LH I period. A rather squat alabastron from Prosymna provides a 
good parallel.** Pl. vu, G, the only example from Egypt of an alabastron with vertical sides, 
is decorated by a zigzag and cross-hatched arcs. In Greece these vertical forms often 
bear simple geometric patterns.» Far more complicated is the marine ornament of an 
alabastron bought at Armant in 1890 (pl. vu, L), which finds a close parallel in another 


* MPot, pp. 39-40. 

ChT, p. 150. 

* Pro, i, pp. 391, 403-404. 

“Furumark is now prepared to admit the pro- 
visional validity of this view, although he originally 
believed these pots were manufactured in Crete 
(MPot, p. 40). He still makes the reservation that 
“there are . . . (also) . . . certain peculiarities in 
the majority of Cretan examples which—in spite 
of all—suggest that this vase form had a continuous 
tradition in the island” (Ibid., p. 663, appendix). 

* PET, p. 146. 

* ArchC, pp. 223-224. 

* MPot, p. 391, fig. 68, Motive 62, 1-4. 

* Ibid., p. 277, fig. 38, Motive 14, d. 

* PET, pp. 145, A, 8; 146 and note 4. AeAt, iii, 
1917, p. 152, fig. 118, 1 (Kolonaki, T. 14, 18). 

*The similarity of a “wavy-cross” pattern on 
the bases of pl. vu, J and K, as well as F, I, and 
L to that on an alabastron from Thebes suggests 
to Wace and Blegen the possibility of a Boeotian 
source for these pots (PET, p. 146, note 3). Persson 
has now published an alabastron with a “wavy- 


cross” pattern from Chamber Tomb 10 at Dendra 
and, therefore, does not believe that the Egyptian 
vessels must have been derived from Boeotia 
(NTD, pp. 69, fig. 82, no. 9; 70). 

* Pro, ii, p. 176, fig. 690, no, 46 (squat jar with 
three handles; T. 13; LH II). Blegen, Korakou, 
p- 53, fig. 71, right (one-handled jug; LH I). 

*=ChT, pl. xx, 28 (T. 518, 28). MPot, p. 271, 
fig. 36, Motive 12, 27 (dated by Furumark to 
LH Itla:1); cf. ibid. Motive 12, 20 (dated by 
Furumark to LH IIb). Furumark’s classification of 
Mycenaean pottery has been of great assistance in 
dealing with Late Helladic pottery. It does not lie 
within our province to judge the validity of his 
minute subdivision of the Late Helladic sequence, 
which, moreover, does not affect the argument pre- 
sented here. Accordingly, we have usually disre- 
garded Furumark’s minor chronological categories 
in the text, referring to them only in the notes. 

*Edgar, Greek Vases in the Cairo Museum 
(CatCaire), p. 2, 26126. 

* Pro, ii, p. 168, fig. 667, no. 1005 (T. 44). 

*ChT, pls. xxxm, 13 (T. 517; LH I); xxx, 
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found at Phylakopi.”* Such motives were in high favor during the LH II period, but 
were, of course, also used in the Knossian Palace Style, and had been borrowed from the 
marine paintings made in the heyday of Minoan naturalistic art.” 

The popularity of alabastra in Egypt is demonstrated by the discovery of a local imita- 
tion at Anibe, Nubia, in a tomb belonging to the earlier part of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
The decoration, reserved on the white ground and surrounded by dark paint, has been 
discussed by Evans; it does not imitate Late Helladic ornament very successfully.” 

Bridge-spouted jug. The style of the painting on the Armant alabastron coincides with 
that of a jug purchased in Egypt in 1860 (pl. va, D). Wace and Blegen do not include 
the latter among the Minoan pots from Egypt.” The absence of marine designs on main- 
land examples of this form may be purely accidental.** However, bridge-spouted jugs 
were native to Crete and never became common in Greece.” For this reason a Minoan 
origin for pl. vu, D cannot be ruled out, especially as parallels occur at Knossos and 
Pseira.** 

Tea-cup and saucer. A one-handled tea cup, typical of LH I work in shape and spiral 
decoration,** was found in the Pit of the Dogs at Abusir (pl. vu, B). According to Evans, 
another example was found near Thebes by Lord Northampton.* The same Saqqara 
tomb which yielded pl. vu, K also produced an example of a one-handled saucer (pl. 
vi, C), a form which was most popular during the LH II period and does not occur 
in Crete.** Parallels for the decoration of pl. vm, C, dated to LH I and II, come from 
Mycenae and Prosymna.** 

One-handled jugs. Egypt has provided three examples of this well-known mainland 
shape, which has a history ranging from the later part of the Middle Helladic period 
through LH II, but was little used on Crete.*’ Pl. vim, B, from the tomb of Maket, approxi- 
mately dated to Tuthmosis III,** finds a parallel in a LH II pot from Korakou.* The run- 
ning spirals with thickened borders and accessory dots on pl. vu, E are typical of the 


LH I period.* Parallels for the cross-hatched drop motive of pl. vu, H range from LH 
I to II.” 


14 (T. 517; LH I); x1, 17 (T. 518; LH J), 18 
(T. 518; LH Il). Pro, ii, p. 175, fig. 689 (T. 50; 
LH II). 

* PET, pp. 145, A, 1; 147 and note 1. BSA, xvii, 
1910-1911, pl. x1, 137 (Phylakopi). 

* PM, iv, i, pp. 305-311. 

* Ibid., pp. 267-268. G. Steindorff, Aniba (Serv- 
ice des Antiquités de Egypte: Mission archéo- 
logique de Nubie, 1929-1934), pp. 134-141; pl. 
LXXXIX. 

* PET, pp. 146, D, 1; 147. 

* ChT, pl. 1v, 31 (T. 518; LH I). Pro, i, pl. v, 
375 (T. 25; LH I). 

" Pro, i, p. 401. 

"PM, iv, i, p. 279, fig. 214 (LM Ib). Seager, 
“Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Crete,” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Anthropological 
Publications, iii, i, 1910, p. 32, fig. 13 (LM Ib). 

" PET, p. 147, note 3. CAT, pls. 1, 1 (T. 529); 
LH J); xxxrv, 11 (T. 517; LH 1); xu, 87 (T.518; 
LH I). Pro, ii, p. 166, fig. 660 (T. 14; LH I). 

“PM, iv, i, p. 267, note 1. cf. also Von Bissing 
in AA, 1899, p. 57. 


* Pro, i, pp. 894, 412 ff.; ii, pp. 18, fig. 105, 
no. 401 (T. 17; LH II); 166, fig. 658, no. 222 (T. 
18; LH J). 

* Parallels for exterior: ChT, pl. xi1v, 41 (T. 518; 
LH I-II). Interior: Pro, ii, pp. 66, fig. 281, no. 
524 (T. 36; LH II; cross of “waz-lilies”); 171, fig. 
679, nos. 217 (T. 18; LH II; cross of “waz-lilies”), 
221 (T. 18; LH II; three lily stems in torsional 
arrangement). 

Pro, i, pp. 389, 400, 415-416. 

“For the varying date assigned to this burial cf. 
PM, ii, i, p. 488, note 4. See also Fimmen, p. 161 
and Pendlebury in JEA, xvi, 1930, p. 84, no. 4. 

” Blegen, Korakou, p. 58, fig. 71, right. 

* Ibid., pp. 39, fig. 58, 9; 41, fig. 56, right; pl. 
1v, 1. ArchC, p. 226 gives the distinction between 
LH I and LM I spirals. Cf. also W. A. Heurtley 
in BSA, xxv, 1921-1923, p. 130 f. 

“ ChT, pl. xxxm, 2 (T. 516; LH I). Pro, ii, pp. 
29, fig. 145, no. 251 (T. 30; LH I); 172, fig. 683, 
nos. 42 (T. 18; LH II), 611 (T. 86; LH II). BSA, 
xvii, 1910-1911, p. 15, fig. 2, 82 (Phylakopi). 
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It is clear that, among these Aegean pots from Egypt, only two or at most three (pl. 
vu, A, C, D), can be attributed to Crete, while the remainder, as Pendlebury, and Wace 
and Blegen have shown, are definitely mainland in character. Egypt, however, was not the 
sole Eastern recipient of LH I-II vessels. The list of mainland pottery antecedent to 
LH III and found in Asia is growing.** It will be extended still more when materials from 
Troy, and possibly Ras Shamra also, are published in full. 

In Palestine Tell el Duweir yielded a sherd with the typical thick-rimmed spiral of 
LH I (pl. vm, H) and a LH II goblet decorated by an intermittent wavy band and solid 
ivy leaves (pl. vim, G). The character of a sherd from Gezer is more uncertain, but it 
may be LH II.** In Syria several sherds of well defined LH II character occurred at 
Byblos. Five, from unstratified debris, were ornamented by the mainland ogival canopy 
pattern and must belong to the same vessel (pl. vin, J, K).“* A strikingly close parallel is 
offered by a LH II Palace Style jar from the Tomb of Aigisthos, where the narrow inner 
threads of the ogival canopy are flanked by thick wavy bands with bulbous protuberances.“ 
From these emerge, on both the Byblos sherds and the Aigisthos jar, two short cilia-like 
lines. Other ogival canopies of LH II, although not quite as close in their details as the 
jar from Mycenae, can nevertheless be considered excellent analogies for the Byblos 
sherds.** A small part of two octopus tendrils together with rockwork appear on another 
sherd from Byblos (pl. vin, I); similar decoration is to be found at Mycenae and Prosymna.“’ 
Ras Shamra, still further north along the Syrian coast, is the source of a LH II alabastron 
decorated by palms on long prostrate stems (pl. vim, F).“* 

Cyprus, across the sea from Ugarit, has yielded examples of LH I-II pottery.** A one- 
handled saucer published by Gjerstad is adorned with the broad-rimmed spirals of 
LH I.” A globular jar with stippled body from Maroni is paralleled by a LH I vessel 
from Prosymna.™ The interior of a bowl from OT 40 at Enkomi displays a torsional pattern 


“ PET, p. 187 f. 

“ Fimmen, p. 98, fig. 83. PET, p. 187. 

“The mainland character of this pattern is 
referred to in ArchC, p. 226; NTD, p. 42. PET, 
p. 135. 

“BSA, xxv, 1921-1928, pl. t, b. 

“ Pro, i, pl. v, no. 375 (T. 25; LH 1); ii, p. 175, 
fig. 687, no. 162 (T. 2; LH II). 

“BSA, xxv, 1921-1928, pl. c (Mycenae; 
Lion Tomb), h (Kato Phournos). Pro, i, pl. vm 
(T. 2; LH II). ChT, pl. u (T. 529, 21; LH II) 
shows an octopus without rock work or filling 
motives. 

“For parallels see "Eg, 1906, pl. xu, top left 
(Volo, tholos; LH II) and CAT, pl. xiv, 9 (T. 529; 
LH II) cited in PET, p. 137, note 7. 

Schaeffer discusses a short sword, an early form 
of the horned type, saying that the best parallels 
are examples found in the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. 
Therefore, this weapon, dated to the end of the 
sixteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
is, he states, the earliest token of LH contacts 
with Ugarit (JdI, lii, 1937, pp. 141-142). Cf. the 
discussion of this general type given by Rachel 


Maxwell-Hyslop in Iraq, viii, 1946, pp. 33-35. 

“ The vessels in question have been dealt with 
by several authors. Gjerstad listed four “LM II” 
pieces and a somewhat larger number of LH I-II 
vessels (Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, pp. 210-212, 
218, 278-279, 282). Wace and Blegen have sug- 
gested that three of Gjerstad’s LM II pots (BMC, 
i, i, A 706; BMC, i, ii, C 678, 685) are probably 
Helladic (PET, p. 138, note 2). Three vessels, all 
from Maroni, included within Gjerstad’s LH I-II 
category (op. cit., p. 212; goblet with flowers [BMC, 
i, ii, C 617]; jug with flowers [BMC, i, ii, C 587]; 
jug with curved strips [BMC, i, ii, C 579]) are 
now classified by Sjéqvist and Furumark as LH III 
a:1 (Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze 
Age, p. 164). With these Maroni vessels belong a 
number of other Mycenaean pots cited by Sjéqvist 
in his discussion of the pottery imported into Cyprus 
during the Late Cypriote I period (Ibid., pp. 163- 
164). 

” Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 212, Late Helladic I-II 
Ware: Bowl, 1. 

" BMC, i, i, p. 108, A 635; pl. vim. Pro, ii, p. 
168, fig. 669 (T. 18; 210). Sjéqvist refers to this 
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of “waz lilies” akin to those on pl. vm, C and on LH II saucers found on the mainland.” 
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The “sacral ivy” leaves on a Palace Style sherd from Maroni can be paralleled by examples 
from Knossos and Mycenae.* A sherd from Hala Sultan Tekke bears a fish motive and 
comes from a large jar, presumably of the Palace Style.** An alabastron is decorated by 
three-stemmed ivy which is apparently of LH II type.** There is only one definitely 
Minoan find, the sherds from a vessel with two loop handles that was painted with floral 
patterns; the fragments were discovered at Hala Sultan Tekke.” 

In Anatolia the excavations at Miletus appear to have yielded some LH I-II sherds.” 
To the north, at Troy “the earliest imported Mycenaean ware, rather scanty but unmistak- 
ably of mainland style and dateable to LH I” was found in intermediate phases of the 
Sixth City, “while the ‘Palace Style’ of LH II is abundantly exemplified in deposits laid 
down during one of the later stages of the Sixth Settlement.”** The only pieces from the 
recent excavations at the site yet illustrated are sherds with a typical spiral of LH I and 
a variant of the ivy motive characteristic for LH II. Other examples had been found in 


the course of Schliemann’s excavations.” 


The mainland character of almost all the Aegean pottery belonging to the first and 
second phases of the Late Bronze age and found in the Levant is a factor of the utmost 
importance in connection with the foreign relations of Greece at this time. It indicates, 
as Wace and Blegen, and Persson have stated, that the mainland was already in direct 


vessel as probably Minoan (op. cit., p. 164) and 
Wace and Blegen as probably Helladic (PET, p. 
138, note 2). 

" BMC, i, ii, p. 129, fig. 247, C 678. For main- 
land parallels cf. above, p. 35, note 35. 

* BMC, i, ii, p. 180, fig. 258, C 685. PM., iv, i, 
pp. 320, fig. 260 (Knossos); 321, fig. 262 (Mycenae). 
BMC, i, i, pp. 113; 115, fig. 149, A 702, 1 (Knossos). 
BSA, xxv, 1921-1928, pl. xtv, M (Mycenae; Tholos 
of the Genii). 

“ BMC, i, i, p. 115 f.; fig. 151, A 706. 

* Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 212, 
LH I-II Ware: Bowl, 2. Cf. MPot, p. 271, fig. 36, 
Motive 12, 25. 

* BMC, i, i, p. 115, fig. 150, A 705. Cf. PET, 
188, note: 2. 

” Professor M. H. Swindler has informed me that 
information concerning these materials is presented 
in the Bericht tiber den VI internationalen Kongress 
fiir Archdologie, Berlin, 1939, a publication not 
available to me. 

* BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, p. 11. 

” AJA, xxxix, 1935, p. 564, fig. 118; xli, 1937, 
p. 35, fig. 15 (cf. MPot, p. 270, fig. 35, Motive 12, 
aa; this design is placed by Furumark in his LH IIb 
phase). W. Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion, p. 283 figs. 
168, 172 (= Hubert Schmidt, Heinrich Schlie- 
manns Sammlung trojanischer Altertiimer, nos. 
3435, 3469). 

In addition to the pottery already cited, certain 
sherds from Samarra were once cited as LM I 
pieces by Karo (RdV, viii, 1927, p. 391) but they 


are in reality examples of the prehistoric Halaf 
pottery (E. Herzfeld, Die vorgeschichtlichen Tép- 
fereien von Samarra, pp. 92 ff., nos. 294-300; H. 
Schmidt, Tell Halaf, i: Die prihis‘orischen Funde, 
pp. 127 £.). 

Aside from the pottery, other objects from Asia 
and derived from the LM/LH I-II cultures are 
extremely rare. Evans has quoted a faience mouth- 
piece, evidently belonging to an elongated rhyton, 
found at Assur and comparable to examples from 
the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae and the LM 
Ib Central Sanctury at Knossos (PM, iv, ii, pp. 
779 ff. Schgr, pls. cxu1, cxtu, 567). He has also 
dated the bronze fittings of two hydrias from Cyprus 
to the end of LM Ia, and believed that they were 
evidence of connections between that island and 
Crete fairly early in the LB age (PM, ii, ii, pp. 652 
ff). We shall see below that such an early date 
for these objects is not acceptable (pp. 94-95). 
The appearance of a silver bowl with a short Linear 
B inscription at Ras Shamra need not be admitted 
as a link between Syria and Crete in view of the 
discovery at Pylos on the mainland of numerous 
tablets written in the same script (PM, iv, ii, pp. 
782-784. Ugarit, i, pp. 97-98; fig. 92. ArchC, pp. 
224 f. AJA, xliii, 1939, pp. 566-570. 

° PET, pp. 137 f., 141. Persson uses Wace and 
Blegen’s statement on the mainland character of 
the LB I-II Aegean pottery from the East as one 
of the most important links in his argument (NTD, 
pp. 176-177). 
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contact with the East. Although in comparison with the enormous amount of LH III 
pottery found in the Levant, the LH I-II series just cited is a small one, it consists of un- 
equivocal examples that leave no doubt concerning the existence of direct connections 
between the mainland and the East. The ceramic evidence alone is sufficient to prove 
this point, even without reference to other data. 

The traffic in the opposite direction, namely the importation of Egyptian objects to 
Crete and Greece, has been used as support for the hypothesis according to which the 
mainland “was barred from direct traffic with Egypt.” Pendlebury demonstrated that more 
foreign objects have been found in Crete than in Greece.** However, a survey of the 
Egyptian objects in LM I-II Crete reveals that the main evidence consists of three finds 
of stone vases, the large group at Isopata being accompanied by some amulets.” Aside 
from these three deposits, only one object, a scarab bearing the name of Ti, possesses defi- 
nite provenience.* Two other scarabs and faience south-flower and palmette pendants 
provide unsatisfactory evidence, either because of total absence of provenience or unclear 
context.“ Ivory statuettes of Middle Kingdom style and beads with a range extending 
from the Hyksos to the early XVIIIth Dynasty do not afford good indices of Cretan con- 
tacts with the New Kingdom, but may possibly have been heirlooms from earlier times.” 
Viewed in this light, the Cretan list no longer forms such an impressive contrast to the 
short inventory found on the mainland.* This includes a well-documented scarab dated 
to the reign of Hatshepsut from Tomb 14 at Prosymna and stone vases of Egyptian type. 
The latter have hitherto been considered as reaching Greece indirectly by way of Crete,” 
but the LH I-II pottery in Egypt indicates this to be an unnecessary assumption. A 
faience ape figurine with the cartouche of Amenhotep II unfortunately comes from an 
unrecorded context on the acropolis at Mycenae. Although it is true that Crete yields 
a larger series of imported objects than Greece, the examples from the latter area are 


“ ArchC, p. 230. Cf. also Schgr, p. 319. 

“Cf. JEA, xvi, 1930, p. 83 and Pendlebury, 
op. cit., p. 114; nos. 9 (Agia Triada), 31-45 
(Isopata, Royal Tomb). 

* Ibid., no. 10 (Agia Triada, Chamber Tomb 5). 

“ Ibid., nos. 4, 68. Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, 
xxii, 1935, figure on p. 118 (“Southern Crete”; 
“ca. 1800 B.c.”). 

“Pendlebury, op. cit., nos. 52, 53 (Palaikastro); 
57 (Pyrgos). 

“ JEA, xvi, 1930, p. 86. Pro, i, pp. 169, 261 f., 
281; ii, p. 146, fig. 597 (T. 14). NTD, p. 25, fig. 
27 (Chamber Tomb 6, 1). The main part of Egyp- 
tian exports to Greece may have consisted, not of 
manufactured objects, but of raw materials. Persson, 
in discussing this topic, lists ivory, ostrich eggs, 
gold, and semi-precious stones as imports from 
Egypt (NTD, pp. 145-147). 

“ JEA, xvi, 1930, p. 86. 

“This question has now been discussed by 
Persson (NTD, p. 176). He enumerates twenty-two 
finds, sometimes comprising more than one piece, 
of XVIIIth Dynasty objects in the Argolid as op- 
posed to six finds from Crete. These figures, how- 
ever, include objects from the mainland which 


probably belong to LH III contexts (cf. Pendlebury, 
op. cit., pp. 114, LH I and II; 115, XVIIIth 
Dynasty) and they give, therefore, a misleading 
impression concerning the frequency of Egyptian 
imports in LH I-II. In reality, such objects have 
remained rare. 

In connection with mainland objects possibly 
imported from Egypt reference should be made to 
a wooden box decorated by ivory figures of dogs 
from Shaft Grave V (Schgr, pl. cxiv, 812). Persson 
has adopted Schweitzer’s view that the theme of 
the decoration—watch dogs lying on roof tops—was 
derived from the Egyptian motive showing jackals, 
or occasionally dogs, recumbent upon buildings 
(NTD, pp. 179-181; AM, lv, 1930, pp. 116 #f).— 
Schweitzer discusses the apparent interchange- 
ability of the jackal lying upon a house and mounted 
upon a standard in Egypt; the form of the latter 
motive, he considers very close to the composition 
on the LH I box. Persson goes considerably farther 
than Schweitzer, however, by suggesting that since 
not only the motive itself, but the “technique of 
working in wood and ivory” was indigenous to 
Egypt, “. . . it does not seem improbable that the 
box is to be regarded as an Egyptian import, 
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sufficient to show that the export of Late Helladic pottery to Egypt was accompanied 
by the import of Egyptian artifacts. 

The presence of Aegean objects in the Levant and Eastern products in the Aegean is 
not, of course, the only clue to the connections between the two areas. Cultural develop- 
ments, such as the appearance of large murals in Crete as well as certain Egyptianizing 
subjects in transitional MM IIIb-LM Ia paintings, are important tokens of relationship 
with the East.*® Comparable features are not completely absent from Greece. The “Nile 
Landscape” on a dagger from the Fourth Shaft Grave, one of a series of weapons prob- 
ably manufactured on the mainland,” is the best known and least equivocal example. In 
addition, Persson believes that a large number of other characters were derived from 
Egypt and illustrate the direct, intimate connections between that country and Greece. 
Although we cannot discuss all these features in detail without unduly widening the scope 
of the present study, some of them are of such great importance as to require at least 
brief consideration here. : 

Persson proposes that the rock-cut sepulchres of Egypt provide the prototypes of the 
Mycenaean chamber tombs.” He supports this claim by adducing the similar ground 
plans of a large number of examples taken from both tomb series. Interesting though this 
suggestion is, several considerations prevent us from accepting its validity. In the first 
place, Persson takes into consideration only the ground plans without referring to the 
many other significant features found in Egyptian tombs which do not recur in main- 
land ones. It is necessary to cite only the fact that the real burial place in Egypt was a 
deep shaft excavated far below the decorated halls and shrine above. In his comparisons, 
Persson uses the ground plans of these latter areas, which discharged highly specialized 
functions far different from those of the Late Helladic tomb chambers, that actually 
sheltered the interments themselves. A second difficulty not convincingly disposed of by 
_ Persson’s discussion is the probability that the chamber tombs of both Greece and Crete 


though it may even date back to the Early Dynastic 
period” (NTD, p. 181). As justification for the last 
part of this statement Persson cites the supposed 
resemblance of the dogs on the box to those found 
in Ist Dynasty tombs (G. Méller and A. Scharff. 
“Die archaeologischen Ergebnisse des vorgeschicht- 
lichen Griaberfeldes von Abusir_ el-Meleq,” 
WVDOG, xlix pls. xxxrx, 487, 438; tvm, 8-16 
[Gr. 58 c 4]). However, Schweitzer has already elo- 
quently described the vivacious Aegean character 
of the Mycenae dogs (AM, lv, 1930, pp. 110-112, 
116; the dogs are completely Minoan, while the box 
itself, he believes, displays mainland tastes; cf. also 
Karo’s reference to the mainland character of these 
dogs in Schgr, p. 319). Not until the later part of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty does Egypt provide a dog 
carved in ivory at all comparable to those from 
Mycenae; even then, it differs from them in all 
details (D. W. Phillips, Ancient Egyptian Animals, 
[Metropolitan Museum of Art], fig. 2). Moreover, 
Persson’s assumption that the little chest was a 
protodynastic Egyptian antiquity exported to Greece 
is improbable. What was possible in the case of 
stone vases (NTD, p. 181 and note 3), could hardly 


take place in the case of a relatively fragile object 
made of wood and ivory. The Egyptian origin of 
the theme of dogs upon roofs proposed by Schweitzer 
is not altogether convincing. Since he is able to 
equate the subject of the composition with actual 
conditions of Cretan life and the artistic conven- 
tions used with those normal in Minoan representa- 
tions (AM, lv, 1930, pp. 112-116), the assumption 
of an ultimate Egyptian origin for the motive ap- 
pears to be an unnecessary complication. He 
suggests that a Cretan artist may have seen the 
motive on a coffin in Egypt (AM, lv, 1930, p. 116). 
No one can say that such an occurrence did not 
take place, but we shall see that the foreign features 
most likely to be adopted by another culture are 
usually those appearing on easily transported objects 
important in commerce (cf. below, pp. 58 f., 61, 
64 f£., 72, 85 f. 

“PM, ii, i, p. 361 (blue monkeys; papyrus). 
MPA, pp. 18, 20-21. BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, pp. 
116-117. 

“For discussion of the probable provenience of 
these weapons cf. below pp. 64-66. 

"“NTD, pp. 168-175, 191. . 
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developed from earlier rock shelters’? and thus stand in need of no outside prototypes. 
A third objection involves the extremely intensive contact presupposed by any theory 
concerning the adoption of traits typical for foreign funerary architecture and burial 
customs.”* Despite the proposals of Eduard Meyer™ and of Persson himself,” historical 
data capable of demonstrating decisively the existence of such intimate relationships 
between the mainland and Egypt are still absent. 

Since one of the Dendra burials was made in a wooden coffin, Persson reopens the 
problem concerning the use of coffins, especially those having anthropoid form, in Greece. 
He concludes that coffins, burial equipment such as the gold masks of the Shaft Graves, 
and the occasional appearance in the tombs of grooves—which he assumes once held 
poles used to introduce coffins into the sepulchre—probably came from Egyptian sources.” 
The last objection cited in connection with the chamber tombs is also pertinent here. 
Moreover, in no case does there seem to be sufficient evidence to prove without doubt 
that the burial customs comparable to presumptive Egyptian prototypes actually existed. 

The claim that the stelae of the Shaft Graves and the representations on them may be 
attributed to Egyptian influence must surmount several impediments.” Since the stelae 
at Mycenae are crudely fashioned slabs set above earth-dug cist burials, they do not 
resemble the various classes of stelae current in contemporary Egypt. The only Egyptian 
examples at all comparable to the Mycenaean ones come from the courtiers’ graves sur- 
rounding the tombs of the kings of the Ist Dynasty.”* None of the New Kingdom funerary 
stelae, neither those set into tomb walls nor those serving as memorials at Abydos, per- 
formed the simple grave marking function of the slabs at Mycenae.”® Even in burials where 
stelae may have been used as markers,*° any connection with the Late Helladic examples 
is precluded both by immense chronological discrepancies and by the complex nature 
of the Egyptian funerary buildings. 

The representations of horses and chariots roughly carved on the Mycenae stelae in- 
volve two problems, the sources from which the Mycenaeans gained their knowledge of 
horses, and the possible stylistic affinities of the carvings themselves. A possible answer 
to the first question is that the Mycenaeans, as Indo-European people, may well have 
possessed the horse independently of all contacts with the East. In any case, they did not 
necessarily first see that animal in Egypt, since in the ancient Near East knowledge 
of horses spread from Western Asia." The style in which the chariots and horses are 
depicted is rough, in strong contrast, as Karo indicates, to the excellence of the spiral 
designs.” In Egypt very definite rules were adhered to in the representation of horses. 


*ChT, p. 125. 

” This is illustrated by Schachermeyr’s discussion 
of Anatolian and Etruscan funerary arrangements; 
cf, in particular Etruskische Friihgeschichte, pp. 88, 
115. 

“E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, ii, i’, pp. 
54-58. 

“ NTD, pp. 192-194. 

“NTD, pp. 111 ff., 118, 156 f., 162. 

" NTD, pp. 187 f. 

™ Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, 
i, frontispiece (Meretneit); ii, pl. xxx1 (Peribsen). 
Petrie, Abydos, i, pl. v, bottom (Qa). 

de G. Davies, Puyemré, ii, pls. xvm, 11, 


B (Khokhah 39; early Tuthmosis III). Davies and 
Gardiner, Amenemhét, pl. xxv (Qurna 82; Tuth- 
mosis III). Davies, Ken-Amun, i, pls. xxv, B; XLIv 
(Qurna 93; Amenhotep II). Lacau, Stéles du Nouvel 
Empire, i (CatCaire), pl. xxxvm et passim. 

“Cf. the tombs at Abydos cited in note 78. 
HdbaArch, i, pl. Lx, 4 (funerary complex of Snefru 
at Medum). 

"A. Goetze, Hethiter, Churriter, und Assyrer, 
pp. 34, 36, 110-111. 

"Schgr, p. 35. Cf. also the discussion of Kurt 
Miiller in JdI, xxx, 1915, pp. 287-288, 292-294 and 
Heurtley in BSA, xxv, 1921-1923, pp. 144-145. 
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When galloping, for example, their forelegs had to be flung high in the air, their bodies 
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and necks tautly arched.** These conventions were sometimes imitated elsewhere, as on 
one of the Megiddo ivories.* Such horses can be readily distinguished from those un- 
touched by Egyptian traditions, as on many Second Syrian seals, or in carvings from 
Assyria and the “Hittite” states of North Syria.** The Mycenae horses must be added to 
the group unaffected by Egyptian influence; they illustrate the uncertain attempts at 
representative art on the part of artists skilled in the techniques of abstract design, which 


is so well represented on the same stelae. 


The points just discussed do not exhaust Persson’s comparisons of mainland and Egyptian 
features, but they do comprise the most important claims based on archaeological evi- 
dence.” To our disappointment we have been unable to accept them as reflections of 
Egyptian characters and to believe that Egypt actually exerted such extremely strong in- 
fluence upon the LH I and II cultures. On the contrary, the cultural characters traceable 
to Nilotic stimulation appear to be limited to sporadic features such as the Nile landscape 
on one of the Shaft Grave daggers. Thus, tokens of Egyptian influence in Greece serve 
only as supplementary evidence supporting the direct relations with Egypt already estab- 


lished by the discovery of LH I-II pottery in that area. 


AEGEANS IN THE TRIBUTARY SCENES OF EGYPTIAN TOMBS 


Aside from the examples of Aegean pottery found in Egypt, another source of informa- 


tion concerning that country’s relations with the people from “the isles that are within the 
great sea” is to be found on the tomb walls of her great officials. In paintings showing 
the tribute of foreign nations the men of Keftiu occupy prominent positions. Around 
their figures has raged a controversy of long standing. Although their Aegean aspect has 


* Atlas, i, pls. 1, xxv1, a (Userhet; Qurna 56; 
Amenhotep II). The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet 
Habu, i: Earlier Historical Records of Ramses III 
(OIP, viii), pls. vim, xx, xIx et passim. 

“G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (OIP, iii), pl. 
xxxm, 159. 

* CylS, pl. xiv, f. H. H. von der Osten, Ancient 
Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward 
T. Newell (OIP, xxii), pl. xxm, 341, 343. H. R. Hall, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture in the British 
Museum, pls. xvi; XLI, i; XLII; XLII; XLVI-L; 
tm. D. G. Hogarth, Kings of the Hittites, pp. 30, 
fig. 33 (Senjirli); 31, fig. 34 (Carchemish); 46, fig 
47 (Malatia). 

“Other features discussed by Persson are as 
follows. In the famous silver rhyton from Shaft 
Grave IV he finds a historical document illustrating 
a campaign in Egypt. The fortress he compares 
to Egyptian representations of citadels and suggests 
that the sea-monster may really be intended as an 
imitation of an Egyptian motive showing a hippo- 
potamus overturning a boat (NTD, pp. 182-184; 
186). 


been widely recognized, those who believe that these ambassadors are Minoans* have 


The Mycenaean princes, Persson believes, were 
referred to by means of heraldic animals; this 
usage could be considered parallel to the animal 
emblems used for the king in Egypt (NTD, pp. 188- 
190). He discusses a Mycenaean seal displaying 
an eye and ear in the field, claiming that it should 
be explained by reference to Egyptian reliefs show- 
ing these organs; their meaning is that the god 
sees and hears (NTD, p. 190). Persson presents 
the evidence that can be cited to show that in 
the Late Helladic period Hades was thought of as 
lying to the West. This, too, could only have been 
derived from Egypt (NTD, p. 152 f). 

"For reference to the fact that the appearance 
of Aegeans in these scenes does not mean that they 
were actually vassals of the Egyptians cf. Schacher- 
meyr, op. cit., p. 14; NTD, pp. 145, 194. 

“PM, i, p. 667; ii, ii, pp. 655-658, 734. Hall 
in BSA, x, 1903-1904, pp. 154-157 and xvi, 1909- 
1910, pp. 254-257. JEA, xvi, 1930, pp. 76-82. 
ArchC, p. 223 and note 1. Schachermeyr, op. cit., 
p. 14. Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré‘, i, pp. 22-25. 
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been vigorously opposed by G. A. Wainwright, who claims that Keftiu was an Anatolian 
region, roughly equivalent to Cilicia, which maintained contacts with both Crete and 
Syria.** The pertinent linguistic data consist of legends appended to the figures of envoys 
in the tombs,” an enumeration of subdued areas, a list purporting to give Keftian names, 
and an incantation entitled Keftian by an Egyptian scribe.” Much of this evidence is 
of dubious value, and the approach to the problem by this means does not seem capable of 
giving results as definite as those gained by analysis of the tomb pictures themselves. 
This Wainwright has done, studying in detail the physical characteristics and dress of the 
foreigners, as well as the objects they carry. 

Such an investigation involves the important general problem of the extent to which 
the details in Egyptian paintings can be trusted. The virtues and limitations of the 
material have been indicated by Norman de Garis Davies.” Not all Egyptian representa- 
tions are of equal value. Those created by masters of their craft are in some ways remarkably 
reliable and were used as models by later and more careless workmen. In delineating 
foreigners, Egyptian features were commonly used to complete the details of the scenes. 
Even the best Egyptian artists were not trained anthropologists; although they were 
capable of delineating some salient characteristics of foreigners and foreign objects with 
consummate skill, many sections in their work, too, were filled with stock Egyptian motives. 

Disregard of these fundamental characters of Egyptian pictures has led Wainwright 
to fallacious conclusions. He does not take into account the gradually diminishing accu- 
racy of successive representations of Aegeans.” The depiction in the tomb of Senmut, 
the prime minister of Hatshepsut, appears to be the main source used by the artists 
working for Amenuser, vizier during the reign of Tuthmosis III, and for his nephew, 
Rekhmire, who held the same office during the last years of Tuthmosis III and the first 
of the succeeding reign. Rekhmire’s scene served as a source for those of the infantry 
captain Amenuser and the high priest of Amun, Menkheperrasonb. They both lived 
under Tuthmosis III and the second also survived into the reign of Amenhotep II. The 
pictures in their tombs are already much more conventionalized than those of Senmut 
and Amenuser. Another Aegean, carved during the reign of Tuthmosis III in the tomb 
of Puimre, was independent of Rekhmire’s model. A still later artist, employed by Qena- 
mun, chief steward of Amenhotep II, provides a work of less authenticity than earlier 
drawings. Nevertheless, Wainwright uses characteristics of the very latest figure labeled 
Keftiu, that from the tomb of Onen, brother-in-law of Amenhotep III, as important 
links in his argument.” 

Pendlebury and Davies have indicated the pitfalls inherent in Wainwright's statistical 


“LAAA, vi, 1914, pp. 24-83 (archaeological 
evidence). JEA, xvii, 1931, pp. 26-48 (linguistic 
evidence). JHS, li, 1931, pp. 1-38 (archaeological 
evidence). 

* Most famous is the inscription in the tomb of 
Rekhmire where Keftiu and the Isles are listed 
together. The nouns are considered to be in ap- 
position by some, but Wainwright claims that these 
names must refer to different areas. Recently Davies 
indicated that the passage does not justify the dis- 
tinction of Keftiu and the Isles as separate entities 
(Rekh-mi-Ré‘, i, pp. 22-28). 


™ Some of this data is discussed by Pendlebury, 
in JEA, xvi, 1980, pp. 76-77. 

= BMMA, xxv, 1930, Dec., pt. ii, pp. 29-42: 
Schachermeyr, op. cit., pp. 14-15, gives a short, 
good characterization of the nature of Egyptian 
tribute scenes. 

* BMMA, xxv, 1930, Dec., pt. ii, pp. 35 ff. How- 
ever, cf. also Rekh-mi-Ré‘, i, p. 18, where Davies 
stated that the foreigners of Tombs 71, 39, and 131 
seem to have been studied anew by each artist. 

“ BMMA, xxiv, 1929, Nov., pt. ii, pp. 38-39; 41, 
fig. 5 (Qurna 120). JHS, li, 1931, pp. 2, 9, 24-25. 
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method in which typical Keftian and Minoan objects are separated from the other 
pieces carried by foreign envoys." Wainwright's percentages are invalidated by the 
fact that a majority of the tribute vessels are Egyptian types. Tomb paintings often show 
the production of such vases in Egyptian workshops. Their presence in the hands of 
foreigners illustrates the manner in which details of the representations were filled by 
Egyptian motives.” 

Excellent examples of this process are yielded by textile patterns. The designs on 
Keftian kilts painted in the tombs are treated by Wainwright as if they occurred on actual 
fabrics produced by that people.” In reality these patterns are only standard motives used 
by the draughtsmen to cover what would have otherwise been gaping blanks in their 
pictures. The equivalence of the geometrical designs, which are often of an extremely 
simple nature, to characteristic motives of Egyptian surface decoration has been empha- 
sized by van Gennep, Jéquier, and Davies. Here it is sufficient to mention only a few 
examples, all taken from the tomb of Menkheperrasonb. The lintels of false doors are 
often filled by two series of chevrons extending symmetrically on both sides of a central 
lozenge; this occurs as a girdle pattern.” The cross-hatching on a kilt band, despite 
its extreme simplicity, can be paralleled on false doors.” The hatched, alternating 
triangles on both a girdle and a kilt are frequently seen in the false doors of wooden 
sarcophagi.’** More unusual is a large figure-8 pattern on a kilt; it finds parallels in 
Egypt, as Evans has indicated. In fact, the origins of ancestral motives can be traced 
back into the beginning of the IVth Dynasty.’ Wainwright, however, found an analogy 
in a Hittite relief of the early First Millennium from Bor, which belongs to a completely 
different and unrelated cultural cycle. Another indigenous Egyptian motive, the pond 


* BMMA, xxv, 1930., pt. ii, pp. 29 f. JEA, tiles in Pharaonic Egypt, pp. 18-19), but they do 


xvi, 1980, pp. 77-78. 

“ Davies remarked that Syrians, for example, may 
have imitated Egyptian models (BMMA, xxv, 1930, 
Dec., pt. ii, p. 40 f.). 

” Wainwright has not been the only investigator 
to accept the textile designs shown in Egyptian 
renderings of foreigners at face value, ignoring 
their indigenous character. On faience tiles dating 
to the XIXth Dynasty or Ramses III, pictorial pat- 
terns appear upon the robes of Asiatic prisoners; 
some of these Montet claims as samples of Syrian 
embroidery (Les Reliques de Tart syrien dans 
TEgypte du Nouvel Empire, pp. 80, fig. 102; 88, 
fig. 118 [Tell el Yehudiyeh]). V. Miiller has used 
similar plaques as a source of information concern- 
ing Phoenician textiles (H. T. Bossert, Geschichte 
des Kunstgewerbes, iv, p. 151). Earlier motives of 
the same general type are represented by the kilt 
patterns and tattooing of the prisoners, both Asiatic 
and Nubian, engraved upon the first gold chariot 
of Tutankhamun (ILN, Jan. 12, 1924, p. 63). None 
of the details of these designs are un-Egyptian; the 
animals, for instance, are drawn in a normal Egyp- 
tian style. Such delineations of exotic costumes do 
prove that brightly patterned textiles were typical 
for certain foreign groups (Riefstahl, Patterned Tex- 


not reveal the details of the designs actually used. 

““Cest dans YEgypte méme qu’on peut déja 
trouver les éléments fundamentaux des décors de 
ces bordures dites égéennes ou syriennes bien avant 
la XVIII™* dynastie (Van Gennep and Jéquier, Le 
Tissage aux cartons et son utilisation décorative 
dans [Egypte ancienne, p. 108 and also pp. 107- 
108; 106; fig. 128). Cf. also Men, p. 5; Davies, 
Rekh-mi-Ré, i, p. 24. 

” Men, pl. v. Steindorff, Grabfunde des mittleren 
Reichs in den kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, ii, pl. 
1. (Coffin of Sebek-o). Lacau, Sarcophages an- 
térieurs au nouvel Empire, i, i (CatCaire), pls. xv, 
28029; xvi, 28030; xxiv, 28083. Van Gennep and 
Jéquier, op. cit., p. 41, fig. 42. 

” Men, pl. v, (fourth figure from right) Stein- 
dorff, op. cit., i, pls. 1, 1 (coffin of a Mentuhotep). 

™ Men, pl. v. Lacau, op. cit., pls. xv1, 28032; 
xvu, 28069; xvm, 28071 (1); xxrv, 28083; xxv1, 
28085. Van Gennep and Jéquier, op. cit., p. 45, 
fig. 64. 

™ Men, pl. v. PM, ii, ii, pp. 744-745, figs. 480, 
481. This motive will be discussed in detail in a 
forthcoming work on plant ornament. 

™ JHS, li, 1931, pp. 19, fig. 17; 20. 
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weed—Potamogeton—adorns the kilt of an Aegean in the same tomb.’* Such illustrations 
demonstrate that Wainwright's discussion of “Keftian” textiles cannot yield valid results 
since he ignores the character of the documents left by the Egyptians. His mistaken ap- 
praisal of the available data invalidates his results,*°* so that it is impossible to accept 
iis claim that the Keftians were an Anatolian people. On the contrary, their Aegean 
character cannot be doubted. 

The question remains, however, whether these Egyptian scenes showing foreigners can 
yield any information concerning the respective roles of mainlanders and Cretans in the 
Aegean trade with the Levant. The brief discussion just concluded demonstrates the un- 
likelihood that Egyptian draughtsmen, who may not have even known the distinction be- 
tween Crete and the mainland, could provide the number of minute details necessary to 
distinguish Minoans from the Mycenaeans, who had absorbed so much of the insular 
culture. Nevertheless, it is of interest to review the characteristic Aegean features por- 
trayed in Egyptian tombs and determine whether they can be referred to Crete or Greece, 
or if they are characters common to both areas. 

The Aegeans are shown with long flowing locks, narrow waists, loins covered by kilts, 
to which codpieces may be attached, and soft boots. These features have often been com- 
pared with success to analogous modes in Minoan paintings.*°* Although no murals or 
other large-scale representations of human figures occur in the LH I period, evidence 
from the Shaft Graves shows that Minoan kilts and long hair, which were not the modes 
native to the mainland, were worn.**’ We may safely say that the Aegeans in Egyptian 
tombs cannot be differentiated into Minoans or mainlanders by their physical appearance 
or dress. 

It is possible to cite Aegean prototypes for a small number of the Keftian objects, even 
though comparative material is limited by the circumstance that almost all of the vessels 
represented in the hands of foreign envoys were made of precious metals.’ In this con- 
nection the contents of the Shaft Graves have acquired undue importance because of 
the absence of unplundered, rich graves on Crete. Many metallic forms now known best 
from the mainland must have also occurred in Crete. 

The band-handled ewers from the tombs of Senmut (pl. rx, A) and Amenuser (pl. 
1x, B) can be paralleled by MM III/LM Ia and LH I examples from the palatial treasury 
at Knossos and the Second Shaft Grave at Mycenae.*” These elaborate ewers remain 
rare, but utilitarian bronze pitchers of the same form are fairly common in both Crete 


and the mainland.” 
™ Men, pl. v, fourth figure from right. Ludwig front, but overlooks the fact that this feature is 


Keimer, Revue de [Egypte ancienne, i, 1927, pp. 
182-197; ii, 1929, pp. 210-214; 226-230. 

** Accordingly, it is not necessary to examine all 
of Wainwright’s arguments, many of which have 
already been answered in the articles of Pendlebury 
and Davies cited here so frequently. However, it 
may be of interest to note one other point in Wain- 
wright’s discussion of Keftian dress. He denies very 
definitely the similarity between kilts worn by 
Keftians, as exemplified in the tombs of Rekhmire, 
Menkheperrasonb, Puimre, and Amenemhab, and 
those of the Cretans pictured in Late Minoan 
murals. He refers to the fact that the kilts of the 
latter are distinguished by long bead-networks in 


lacking, not only on Keftians, but also on the figures 
from the tombs of Senmut and Amenuser, which he 
admits are those of Minoans (JHS, li, 1931, pp. 2, 
10, 21). 

™ PM, ii, ii, pp. 736-737, 739, 743-744. JEA, xvi, 
1930, pp. 80-82. Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré’, i, pp. 23-25. 

™ Schgr. pp. 175, 177 f. 

“For discussion of these vessels, cf. PM, ii, ii, 
pp. 647-652, 737 f., 741, 746-747, and JEA, xvi, 
1930, pp. 77-80; pl. xx. 

PM, ii, ii, pp. 646, fig. 411, a, b = Schgr, pl. 
cxxxiv, 855. 

™ PM, ii, ii, p. 630, fig. 394, 1 (Knossos, a house 
SE of the South House; MM IIIb-LM Ia). BSA Sup, 
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Evans has interpreted a unique vessel from Senmut'’s tomb (pl. rx, C) as a representation 
of a metal version of the large jars with several rows of handles, varieties of which were 
used in both the LM Ia (pl. n, N),""* and LH II periods (pl. xu, A, G, H). Pl. rx, C is, how- 
ever, painted red, possibly indicating a clay rather than a metal prototype. Stately ves- 
sels of this type, even though not of an intrinsically valuable material, would have 
formed worthy gifts, especially if filled with some valued substance. It would be rash 
to attach significance to the circumstance that the mainland examples tend to have higher 
necks and more flaring rims than the Cretan ones and are thus somewhat more similiar 
to the Egyptian rendering than Cretan vessels. More important is the mainland character 
of the only large Aegean jar found in Egypt (pl. vi, D), which does suggest that pl. rx, C 
may have been modeled after a Late Helladic vessel. 

The tombs of Senmut, Amenuser, and Menkheperrasonb preserve renderings of four 
cups of Vaphio type (pl. rx, D-G), a type possessed of a long history in the Aegean. Ex- 
amples in metal remain rare, but the first to appear in clay, dated to the MM II period, 
are suggestive of metallic prototypes."* Clay “Vaphio cups” continued in use during the 
MM III and LM I periods,"** and became very popular on the mainland as well. Metal 
examples have not been discovered in Crete, but this must be only an accident of preser- 
vation. Three undecorated cups of gold and silver from Shaft Grave V at Mycenae are 
LH I, whereas the two famous examples from Vaphio were found in a LH II context. 
Another from the tholos at Dendra belongs to the end of the LH II or the beginning 
of the LH III period. 

The process of progressive generalization to which foreign objects were subjected 
in the later Egyptian tombs may obscure specific Aegean characteristics. The spirals and 
bucrania decorating pl. 1x, F and G, though derived from the “Vaphio cups” of Senmut, 
are not carefully rendered. Pl. xx, D and E possess the elaborate handles which first ap- 


i, pl. xxv1 (Palaikastro, Block &, Room 14; LM Ib). 
Schgr, pls. cv, 602 (IV); civ, 601 (IV); civ1, 581 
(IV; small ewer); p. 118, nos. 603-604 (IV); ai! 
these examples are LH I. Variants of the same 
shape occur in LM II graves (PM, ii, ii, pp. 634, fig. 
398, g [Zafer Papoura; Tomb of the Tripod Hearth]; 
636, fig. 400 [Zafer Papoura; Chieftain’s Grave]; 
633, fig. 397 [Knossos; clay tablet with incised pic- 
tures of ewers]) and in LH IIIa (RTD, p. 92; pl. 
xxx1, 1-8 [Chamber Tomb 2]). 

™ PM, ii, ii, pp. 428, fig. 245 (Knossos; North- 
East House; LM Ia), 425 f. PM, iv, i, p. 262. Seager, 
“Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Crete,” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Anthropological 

Publications, iii, i, 1910, p. 88, fig. 14; pl. vm 
(Pseira; LM Ia). The patterns below the rosettes 
on pl. rx, C were interpreted by Evans as a second 
row of handles. This seems unlikely for the Egyp- 
tians would hardly have rendered handles in two 
different manners in the same drawing, omitting 
the profile view in the second row. In addition, it 
is probably an accident that the rosettes of pl. rx, 
C are reminiscent of those on the Minoan medallion 
pithoi. In Egyptian tombs similar rosettes are shown 
decorating vessel of Egyptian types (N. de G. 
Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré€ 


at Thebes, pls. 1, m1, rx [Qurna 100; Tuthmosis ITI- 
Amenhotep II]; Davies, Ken-Amiin, i, pls. xvm-xx 
[Qurna 93; Amenhotep II]; AnEP, i, pl. xiu 
[Sebekhotep; Qurna 63; Tuthmosis IV]). 

™ For history of the form cf. Pro, i, p. 395. PM, 
i, facing p. 242, fig. 183, a, 4 (Knossos; MM Ia); pp. 
244-245, figs. 184, 185 (Knossos; Royal Pottery 
Stores, MM IIa); 246, fig. 186, e (Phylakopi). 

** PM, i, pp. 590, fig. 434 (Knossos; house NW 
of Palace; MM IIIa): 593, fig. 485 (MM III); pl. 
vu, bottom middle (Palaikastro; MM IIIb); ii, i, 
p- 371, fig. 206 d (Knossos; Early Basements; MM 
IIIa). BSA, Sup, i, pp. 24, fig. 18; 31, fig. 19, a. 
(Palaikastro; LM I; a number of other examples 
were also found). In addition to the pottery cups, a 
carefully cut stone example was discovered in a 
LM Ia deposit (PM, ii, i, p. 380, fig. 212 [Knossos; 
heap near South House]). 

™ Schgr, pl. cxxm, 630 (gold), 755 and 866 
(silver). "Eo, 1889, pls. rx, 1, 2; xvi. RTD, pp. 50- 
52; pls. u, xvi. The cylindrical handle was not 
limited to Vaphio cups alone, but also occurs on 
other metal vessels from the Shaft Graves (Schgr, 
pls. crx, 412 [IV; Nestor beaker]; cxu, cx, 390 
[IV; footed bow]]). 
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peared in the Aegean in the MM II-III periods,"* but these no longer occur on Amenuser’s 
and Menkheperrasonb’s cups. The latter possesses a band-handle (pl. rx, G) which could 
be either a simplification of the original models or a reflection of “Vaphio cups” with 
band-handles, such as occur in the Shaft Graves.'*® 

Aegean envoys in the tombs of Amenuser and Menkheperrasonb carry figures of bulls 
worked in the round (pl. rx, H, I). In view of their costly nature, the absence of good 
Aegean parallels is not surprising. However, Evans has pointed out that these figures 
must have been copied from such Minoan works as the bronze statuette of a bull 
with acrobat, which is presumed to be of the MM III period and to be an isolated sur- 
vivor of a whole series of such works.""’ The quatrefoil inlays coverings pl. rx, I, tempt 
us to seek a parallel in those once used on a relief plaque depicting a bull, found in the 
LH II Tholos A at Kakovatos."** However, the resemblance may be quite accidental, for 
a giraffe in the tomb of Rekhmire is covered with quatrefoils exactly like those of pl. 
1x, I.4° This pattern may have been a standard Egyptian method of indicating irregular 


spots. 


Theriomorphic rhytons constitute the largest category of Aegean vessels’” in the tombs. 


™ Cf. above p. 19, note 25. 

™*Schgr, pls. cm, 73 (III); crv, 392 and 393 
(IV); cvm, 441 and 442 (IV); cx, 313 (IV); cxxm 
and cxxiv, 627 and 628 (V); cxxv, 629 (V); all LH 
I. 

The high elongated shape of pl. rx, F and G con- 
trasts strikingly with pl. xx, D and E. If the former 
were actual clay vases instead of mere representa- 
tions, they might be identified as mainland forms, 
since the LH I-II clay series is sharply distinguished 
from contemporary Cretan examples by the ap- 
pearance of such high shapes (Pro, i, pp. 398-399; 
ii, pp. 29, fig. 145, no. 254 [T. 30]; 42, fig. 188, nos. 
377, 378 [T. 25]; 98, fig. 415, no. 58 [T. 14]; 167, 
fig. 663, no. 372 [T. 17]; all LH I). However, no such 
conclusion is acceptable. Egyptian artists, espe- 
cially the imitative ones who executed the scenes 
of Menkheperrasonb and Amenmose, cannot be 
expected to record such fine archaeological distinc- 
tions. In addition, Aegean tableware suitable for 
presentation to an Egyptian king must have been 
made of intrinsically valuable material, as was “a 
silver vessel of the work of Keftyew” cited in the 
annals of Tuthmosis III (Breasted, Ancient Records 
of Egypt, ii, p. 217, paragraph 537). High forms 
such as pl. 1x, F, G are not known among the metal 
“Vaphio cups”. 

™ PM, ii, ii, pp. 648-651; fig. 416. 

™ AM, xxxiv, 1909, pl. xu, 5. 

™ Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi- 
Ré at Thebes, pl. vu. 

* The ultimate home of theriomorphic rhytons 
has been sought in Mesopotamia, and they are sup- 
posed to have reached Crete by way of Anatolia 
(PM, ii, i, p. 259 f.; iv, ii, p. 425. Dussaud in Iraq, 


vi, 1939, p. 61 and note 5; RA, 6° série, viii, 1936, 
p- 89). A discussion of this conclusion is out of 
place here. However, the circumstance that in a 
somewhat analogous case close examination of 
two series of stone theriomorphs did not substanti- 
ate the assumption of connections between the two 
groups (Glanville, JEA, xii, 1926, pp. 52-69) sug- 
gests that the claim of an Asiatic origin for Aegean 
rhytons should be regarded with considerable cau- 
tion. 

The entire problem is further complicated by 
the appearance of bull’s heads, comparable with the 
bull rhytons in form, as parts of large vessels, pos- 
sibly serving as covers. In its shape, a two-handled 
flask borne by a Keftian of Menkheperrasonb’s tomb 
is of a generalized character that lacks specific 
Aegean parallels, but it possesses a cover like the 
rhyton of pl. rx, K (Men, pl. v). In the tomb of 
Puimre similar heads decorate the covers of large 
metal vases shown under construction in the temple 
of Amun (Davies, Puyemré, i, pl. xxm). Both the re- 
lationship of these covers to the bull rhytons and 
the original source of such lids remain uncertain. 
In Egypt bucrania were used in the round as part 
of the decoration of a baldachin (Men, pl. m1), but 
this is not a good precedent for their use on jars. 
A foreign origin is not precluded, for a scribe of 
Tuthmosis III listed a “vessel with the head of an 
ox” as well as vessels of silver and the “heads of 
goats” together with that of a lion among valuable 
vases received as Syrian tribute (Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Egypt, pp. 210-211, paragraphs 518; 
509). The reappearance considerably later of animal 
heads used in this manner on one of the Megiddo 
ivories indicates that this may have been a wide- 
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The bull rhytons of pl. 1x, J-L’* can be paralleled by a LM Ia example in black steatite 
from the Little Palace at Knossos, as well as another fragment, and by a silver LH I 
specimen from Shaft Grave IV. Another in clay, of LM Ia date, illustrates the inexpensive 
substitute for such costly objects. The quatrefoils on Menkheperrasonb’s rhyton (pl. 
1x, K) may perhaps be comparable with those on an inlaid example from the LM II Tomb 
of the Double Axes at Isopata near Knossos.*** A small inlaid piece of breccia, found in the 
dromos of the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, a provenience which would date it to the 
LH IIIa:1 period, is considered by Evans to be part of a bull rhyton.** 

Pl. rx, M, (left) and N,’** and M (right) and O apparently represent two varying types 
of lion rhytons. The former are matched by a limestone “lioness” rhyton from the LM Ib 
Central Treasury at Knossos.** Evans illustrates a fragment of a similar piece, found at 
Delphi, which he believed to be so closely comparable to the Knossian specimen as to 
indicate the same Minoan workshop as its source.’*’ 

Two other rhyton types appear. No Aegean parallels can now be cited for the griffins 
(pl. xx, S, T), but such must have once existed. Pl. 1x, S, in the tomb of Amenuser, presents 
a conflation between the falcon-headed monster indigenous to Egypt*** and the Cretan 
griffin appearing in a purer form in the Rekhmire tomb (pl. rx, T)."*® In the same two tombs 
and in that of Menkheperrasonb jackal-like heads are shown (pl. rx, P-R), for which Pendle- 
bury cited as an analogy a dog-head rhyton in Brussels.’* 

The history of one-handled conical fillers of the type represented by pl. 1x, V-Y has been 
studied by Evans.’ It is significant that in the LM/LH I period this form is far more 
frequent in Crete than on the mainland, where apparently the only examples are a few 
in silver or stone from Mycenae and one of clay from Prosymna.’** The shape became a 
common one in LH III ceramics, but previous to that period its rarity on the mainland 
suggests that pl. rx, V-Y are based upon Cretan rather than mainland prototypes. 

Pl. 1x, Z is a problematical drawing. Although attributed by Evans to the tomb of Rekh- 
mire, it does not appear in any of the publications of that tomb, and cannot be treated 
as a well-documented Egyptian picture. In the Aegean analogous forms are rare. Evans 


spread feature (Loud, The Megiddo Iwvories [OIP, 
lii], pl. rv, 2). Rhytons in the form of animal heads 
are shown on the Tyszkiewicz seal (CylS, pl. xm, 
o). 

™ Similar rhytons appear among Asiatic tribute in 
Qurna 91 (Atlas, i, pl. ccxc (Name lost; Tuthmosis 
IV-Amenhotep III) and in reliefs of Ramses III 
(Ibid., ii, pl. civ, 3, 10, 21). 

™ PM, ii, ii, pp. 527-536, figs. 330-332 (Little 
Palace); 532, fig. 8335 (Knossos; drain beneath S 
border of Royal Road). Schgr, pls. cxrx-cxx1, 384 
(IV). PM, ii, ii, p. 544, fig. 346. 

™ Arch, Ixv, 1914, p. 52, fig. 70. 

™ PM, iv, i, pp. 234-236. 

™ This type of lion rhyton appears among the 
Asiatic tribute in the tomb of Amenmose (Men, pl. 
XXXIV). It is difficult to decide whether the Egyptian 
artist included this type by mistake, or whether 
such rhytons also occurred in Syria at this time. None 
earlier than LH III has yet been reported from Ras 
Shamra. Another example occurs, in a relief at 


Karnak, among the gifts presented to Amun by 
Tuthmosis III, but most of the other vessels are 
indigenous Egyptian products (Atlas, ii, pls. xxxm, 
a; xxx, b, no. 22; cf. the Amorite and Libyan 
tribute of Ramses III at Medinet Habu—ibid., pl. 
civu, 3, 10, 21). 

™ PM, iv, ii, pp. 827-831; 828, fig. 542 and Sup. 
pl. xxx1, a (Central Treasury; complete example); 
830, figs. 544, 545 (Central Treasury; fragment). 
ArchC, p. 214. 

™ PM, iv, ii, pp. 832-833; fig. 549. 

™ BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, pp. 110-112; figs. 11- 
13. 

* A somewhat similar rhyton is carried by a 
Syrian in the tomb of Sebekhotep (AnEP, i, pl. 
xLu [Qurna 63; Tuthmosis IV]). 

™ JEA, xvi, 1930, p. 78; pl. xx, lower right. 

™ PM, ii, i, pp. 224-226. 

™ Pro, i, p. 406; ii, p. 168, fig. 671, no. 1002 
(T. 44; LH I). 
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compared pl. 1x, Z with a LM Ib ovoid rhyton from Pseira.*** A similar specimen found at 
Prosymna is unique on the mainland. The only parallel for the rhytons with two handles 
(pl. rx, AA, BB) is that illustrated on a LM Ia sealing.*** Actual examples have not been 
found. 

Like the two preceding types, pl. xx, U does not possess a sufficient number of satisfactory 
parallels. It can be considered as an ovoid rhyton to which a bull’s head has been added. 
The body form is similar to that of stone vessels from the Treasury of the Sanctuary and 
the Hall of Double Axes at Knossos,** and of clay specimens from Pseira and Palaikastro.’*’ 
This combination of a body and an animal head, however, is apparently not found before 
the LH III period, when it appears in clay at Minet el Beida.** As the painting is earlier 
in date than the clay examples surviving at Minet el Beida, we must assume that the 
prototypes of this class of vessel existed either on Crete or the mainland before the LH 
III period.*** 

The evidence yielded by the tomb paintings is inconclusive in regard to the Minoan or 
mainland origin of the majority of Aegean objects shown by the Egyptians, but it is not 
discordant with the information derived from the imported pottery. Although the typical 
mainland forms of pls. va and vmi—the squat alabastra, cups, saucers, and one-handled 
pots—do not appear in the tombs, it is understandable that the envoys would be shown 
carrying more valuable vessels made of precious metals. Such luxury objects are known 
on both the mainland and Crete. Only in the case of the fillers, in particular those with 
one handle and a conical body (pl. 1x, V-Y), is a Cretan origin more probable than a main- 
land one. The other fillers provide equivocal evidence. The two-handled ones are paralleled 
only in the design on a Cretan sealing; the ovoid rhyton is rare in both areas, and contem- 
porary prototypes for pl. rx, U are lacking. In summary, it may be said that the majority of 
vessels borne by the Aegean envoys could have been brought from either Crete or the 
mainland (pl. rx, A-G, J-T). Pl. rx, C is, perhaps, more likely to have been a mainland than 
a Cretan form. The rarity on the tomb walls of objects that must be attributed to Crete alone 
is consonant with the discovery of at most three LM I-II vessels in Egypt. 

In the course of a discussion of tribute scenes, Davies wrote that Crete “may well have 
ceased already to have direct relations with Egypt, and its culture may have been spread 


™ PM, iv, i, p. 269, fig. 199; cf. ii, i, pp. 224-226. 

™ Pro, i, p. 406; ii, p. 168, fig. 670, no. 196 (T. 
1; LH I). 

* PM, ii, ii, Sup. pl. xxrv, 6. 

™ Ibid., p. 821, fig. 537, B-D, G. 

™ Seager, “Excavations on the Island of Pseira, 
Crete,” University of Pennsylvania Museum; An- 
thropological Publications, iii, i, 1910, pp. 25, 29, 
figs. 8, 10. BSA, Sup. i, p. 58, fig. 41; pl. xx1. 

™ Syria, xiii, 1932, pl. 1v, 3, 1 (= PM, iv, ii, p. 
777, fig. 756, b = ArtC, p. 269, fig. 497). Syria, xiii, 
1932, pl. 1v, 3 is an incomplete example. The LM 
Ia vessel with goat’s head handle from Palaikastro, 
cited by Evans in a discussion of this Ras Shamra 
rhyton and of a pot with a goat’s head cover in 
Rekhmire’s tomb, is not very similar either to those 
vessels or to pl. xx, U (PM, ii, ii, p. 587; iv, ii, 
p- 777). 


™ In addition to the vessels illustrated in pl. 1x, 
Pendlebury has also discussed several other types 
in JEA, xvi, 1930, pp. 78-79; pl. xx. He made the 
comparison of the Palaikastro and Rekhmire vessels 
(as well as of a similar specimen with bull’s head 
from Menkheperrasonb) also indicated by Evans 
and cited in note 138. Jugs from the tombs of 
Senmut (AnEP, i, pl. xv) and Rekhmire (Davies, 
Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré at Thebes, 
pl. v) he considered Minoan; they may perhaps 
be comparable with an example in stone from Shaft 
Grave IV (Schgr, pl. cx, 592). He also referred to 
the Aegean origin of an elongated fluted vase with 
two handles from the tomb of Rekhmire. These 
shapes may well be Aegean in origin, but their 
resemblance to possible prototypes is not sufficiently 
detailed to prove this conclusively. 
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chiefly from colonies on the mainland or in Cyprus,” but noted that the “Keftians, wherever 
they lived, were essentially Minoan.”**° The recognition of the Helladic character of pls. var, 
B, E-L; vim, A-E predicates a more positive statement than this. It is certain that the greater 
part of Aegean commerce with the Levant was in the hands of mainland traders, who were 
shipping abroad cargoes of objects which were not necessarily entirely Minoan in character. 
The only indication that the mainlanders did not exercise complete trade monopoly is given 
by the LM I vessels from Egypt, conspicuous in their isolation, and the Egyptian objects 
found in LM I-II contexts on Crete. Apparently the Minoans still had some limited contact 
with Egypt, but the connections with Western Asia which they had possessed in Middle 
Minoan times were lost to the mainlanders. It is true that the scattered data remaining to 
us are not capable of revealing all the details of the complicated economic exchanges that 
must have taken place at this time. Nevertheless, we may conclude that the most significant 
aspect in the Aegean’s second period of connection with the East was the emergence of 
mainland commerce at the expense of Cretan activity. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ORIENTAL EVIDENCE TO THE CONTROVERSY 
OVER CRETAN-MAINLAND RELATIONS 


The conclusion just stated necessitates a revision of the standard picture of the Orient’s 
Aegean relations.’** It has long been assumed that Crete maintained close connections 
with Egypt until the close of the LM Ib/II period, the time which coincided with the 
destruction of the island’s thalassocracy and the rise of Mycenaean trade and power. 
Pendlebury presented a coherent and attractive statement of this view. He suggested 
that Cretan sea power completely dominated Aegean commerce with Egypt during the 
earlier part of the XVIIIth Dynasty, probably forcing the youthful Helladic powers 
established by Minoan colonists to seek other outlets by attempts to open up the Black Sea 
hinterland in expeditions such as are mirrored in the tale of the Argonauts. The catastrophe 
preceding the decline of Crete into the decadent LM III period was probably, according to 
Pendlebury, the result of a concerted effort on the part of mainland groups to break the 
stranglehold of that island on their commerce, presumably with some such ostensible 
motivation as the Minotaur tribute of the Theseus story. When this was accomplished the 
raiders retired, not desiring to retain permanent control of the island, whose culture was 
able to continue its gradual decline without being dominated by that of the mainland. Once 
the Minoan yoke was broken the way to Egypt lay free to the mainlanders; Egyptian 
objects arrived in Greece while the influx of stirrup jars began on the Nile. 

Pendlebury was the first to point out the Helladic character of most of the pottety illus- 
trated here in pls. vm and vm, and thus, he himself provided the evidence with which to 
destroy his historical reconstruction. When he wrote his handbook of Cretan archaeology 
he did not change his views, but attempted to reconcile the mainland derivation of most 
of the Aegean pots from Egypt with the old picture by indicating that the small LH I-II 
forms, in contrast to the stately jars most characteristic of LM II, were easily transported,’ 
so that the Minoans must have used tribute from the mainland for their Egyptian trade. 
Since the shapes involved are extremely rare in Crete itself, he had to assume that these 


“ BMMA, xxv, 1980, Dec., pt. ii, p. 38. 287-289. 


PET, pp. 187, 141, 143. ™ ArchC, pp. 224, 230 and note 1. Pls. vu, C and 
** JEA, xvi, 1930, p. 89-92. ArchC, pp. 228-231, vi, D are not forms easily shipped. 
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objects were shipped to Egypt directly from the mainland without reémbarkation in Crete." 
By these means he was able to fit the new knowledge into the old outlines. 

Unfortunately, Pendlebury’s conclusions cannot be accepted. Even granting the assump- 
tion that Greece paid tribute to Crete, it would be very strange to find part of such dues in 
Egypt while practically no traces of them remain in Crete itself; all of the mainland tribute 
could not have been dispatched to Egypt. A more fundamental difficulty is the disagreement 
in regard to the nature of the political relationship existent between Crete and the mainland. 
Evans has been at the head of those who maintain that the striking Cretan influence dis- 
cernible in the culture of the mainland in the LH I-II period betokens a Minoan imperium 
exercised over Greece from the insular center at Knossos.*** In addition to this hegemony, 
Evans and Hall assumed that Cretan colonists established the great Mycenaean centers of 
the mainland.’ This reconstruction has been vigorously denied by Wace, Blegen, and 
others. 

In the absence of contemporary written sources, the archaeological data of cultural de- 
velopment’*’ have assumed great prominence in discussions of this problem. One of the 
chief factors adduced by those opposing the existence of a Minoan empire is the gradual 
change from Middle Helladic to Late Helladic. This continuous development gives strong 
support to the hypothesis that the steadily growing cultural influence of Crete was capable 
of producing the Minoanized culture of LH I-II without assuming political intervention 
or any colonization other than the possible entry of groups of Minoan workmen."* As an 
analogy, Wace and Blegen have cited the situation in Etruria, which was never conquered 
or occupied by the Greeks, but where Hellenic influence was just as great as that of Crete 
in the Peloponnesus.’*® The usual archaeological signs of violent change and warlike in- 


“ ArchC, p. 230. 

* PM, i, pp. 23-24; iv, i, p. 283; iv, ii, pp. 754, 
887. ArchC, pp. 225-226, 230, 286-287. Schacher- 
meyr in MAOG, ix, 1935, p. 16. Cf. also references 
given by Mylonas, op. cit., pp. 11, note 1; 15, 
note 1. 

PM, ii, ii, pp. 571, 626, 757. H. R. Hall, The 
Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 57-61, 65. 
Cf. JHS, 1, 1930, p. 387 for Hall’s remarks in a re- 
view of Evans, The Shaft Graves and Beehive- 
tombs of Mycenae. 

“ There is also the evidence provided by Greek 
traditions and myths, among which the Theseus, 
legend is prominent. This type of data, in so far as 
it concerns the relations between Athens and Crete 
has been recently discussed by Mylonas, who pre- 
sents a convincing case against the assumption of 
Cretan hegemony in this area; he also rejects 
the claims for a Minoan domination elsewhere on 
the mainland (“Athens and Minoan Crete,” Athenian 
Studies Presented to William Scott Ferguson [Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, sup. vol. i] 
pp. 21-36). 

** Blegen, Korakou, p. 125. Idem., “Athens and 
the Early Age of Greece,” Athenian Studies Pre- 
sented to William Scott Ferguson, p. 7. Mylonas. 


op. cit., p. 14 and note 2. Wace’s “heresy” is re- 
viewed by J. D. Droop in LAAA, xiii, 1926, pp. 43- 
48, Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, pp. 71-82. 
F. Schachermeyr could be cited as another author 
who upholds the independence of the mainland 
(Klio, xxxii, 1989-1940, pp. 266-270), but his work 
does not contain valuable contributions to the prob- 
lem. On the contrary, he presents an interpretation 
in terms of racial psychology that cannot be too 
strongly repudiated. He writes that “die minoischen 
Fiirsten hielten allerdings niemals in ritterlicher 
Weise Hof. Ritterlichkeit wurde erst auf dem Fest- 
land, wurde im Gegensatz zur minoischen Kultur 
ausgebildet, als artgemdsse Reaktion der Indoger- 
manen auf die héfische Idee. Das minoische Hofle- 
ben war—entsprechend der westischen in Rassever- 
anlagung der Kretenser—darbietungsmissiger und 
reprasentativer Art” (ibid., p. 269; our italics). A 
proposal which explains the varying cultural tradi- 
tions possessed by the Mycenaeans and Minoans as 
psychological reactions which are characteristic of, 
and even specific to, certain taxonomic groups 
(“races”) disregards the results achieved in the fields 
of scientific anthropology and psychology. 
PET, p. 138. 
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vaders—strata ending in burnt, devastated levels at the top, such as clearly separate Early 
Helladic from Middle Helladic—are absent.’ The imitation of Minoan ceramics, which 
continued until mainland products in time rivaled the best insular ware, was a very gradual 
process. It is a development that appears as a normal result of the contact with the highly 
sophisticated culture of Crete. Such connections were already being established in the 
MH II period, as is demonstrated by certain types of pottery, and became progressively 
stronger.*** 

po to the view that Mycenaean Greece was politically independent of Crete, 
Karo, claims that the chief importance of the Shaft Graves lies in their demonstration of 
the growth of Minoan cultural influence on the mainland during the LH I period. The 
independence of Mycenaean princes, he believes, is reflected in the graves by the the in- 
digenous character of many objects, that are gradually replaced by others which illustrate 
the adoption of insular civilization on a wide scale.*** A hypothesis apparently first proposed 
by U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff is used by Karo to explain the prevalence of Cretan 
influence on LH I-II culture, which contrasts strongly with the independence of the Early 
and Middle Helladic periods, as well as the self-assertion of the LH ILI period. The 
Minoanization of early Mycenaean culture was, he claims, a result of the power of native 
mainland princes, who were strong enough to raid Crete, carrying away booty and Minoan 
slaves.’** The reaction to these mainland razzias produced a revival of insular culture in 
LM Ib/II and this last period of Minoan glory was able to stimulate the mainland during 
the long years of peaceful relations ensuing after the cessation of Mycenaean raids.*** The 
details of this reconstruction remain debatable, but the correctness of Karo’s emphasis on 
the fundamental importance of the cultural changes taking place in LH I is indisputable.*** 

Further indication that Mycenaean culture could not have been transplanted to Greece 
by Minoan colonists or rulers is yielded, as a number of scholars have indicated, by the 
persistence of fundamental cultural differences between Crete and the mainland.*** It is 
very significant that, despite the enthusiastic adoption of Minoan modes by the ruling 
stratum, much of Late Helladic culture was simply a continuation of Middle Helladic 
features. The inexpensive household pottery was little changed.’*’ The luxurious painted 
wares include many indigenous Helladic shapes decked out in patterns of foreign deriva- 
tion. Despite intensive Minoan influence, Late Helladic ceramic decoration always pre- 
served its identity as a tradition distinct from that in use on Crete. The rarity of imported 
Minoan pottery is noteworthy, and may be partly accidental in view of the strong influence 
it exerted on the mainland. 

Other cultural data provide striking evidence of the divergent trends of mainland and 


™ Cf. ArchC, pp. 286-287 for a different inter- 
pretation of this fact. 

™ Blegen, Korakou, pp. 114-115, 125. 

™ Schgr, p. 345 f. 

™ Tbid., pp. 318, 346. 

™ This statement does justice to only one aspect 


climax in the Minoanization of Late Helladic cul- 
ture (Schgr, p. 345). 

™ Schgr, pp. 342-348. Snijder, Kretische Kunst, 
pp. 115-130. M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion, p. 354. Hawkes, The Prehistoric Founda- 


of Cretan-mainland relations. It now appears that 
the mainland exerted considerable cultural influence 
on Crete during LM Ib/II (cf. below p. 54). 

™ He even goes so far as to intimate that, if the 
contents of the tholoi at Mycenae had been pre- 
served, they would have been completely Cretan 
in character and would have thus illustrated the 
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tions of Europe, p. 351. Childe, The Dawn of 
European Civilization, p. 73. However, Pendlebury 
recognized all these divergencies, and considered 
that they were only the effects to be expected when 
the Minoans allowed native mainlanders to rule as 
vassals (ArchC, pp. 226-227). 

™ Cf. John Franklin Daniel in AJA, xlvii, 1943, 
p- 253. 
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Cretan civilization. The warlike orientation of Late Helladic representations contrasts with 
the peaceful quality of those from Crete. Religious documents are far more common in that 
island than on the mainland, while women apparently played a less striking role in the latter 
area. Stelae and funerary masks are found only in the Shaft Graves.’** Moreover, these 
burials and others at Athens apparently formed the focus of a cult of the dead maintained 
in LH III times; if these were the graves of foreign, Minoan rulers, Mylonas points out, 
the people of the LH III period would no longer have revered them.’ 

Architectural characteristics are of considerable importance. Although certain features of 
the palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae are modeled after Minoan prototypes, the megara 
themselves are not Minoan.’ The great Late Helladic citadels are surrounded by megalithic 
walls possessing a monumental quality which Karo believes was alien to Cretan architecture 
and not to be explained by the simple assumption that the Cretans, after settling on the 
mainland, were forced by their exposed situation to build fortifications which had never 
been necessary on Crete.*** However, it now appears that the fortifications are, for chrono- 
logical reasons, not pertinent in this connection. Broneer has shown that the Cyclopean wall 
at Athens was built in the second half of the thirteenth century B.c., while Mackeprang 
and Daniel have discussed the situation at Mycenae, indicating that the fourteenth cen- 
tury date for the citadel there cannot be accepted, but that, on the contrary, the fortifications 
were constructed in LH IIIb at a time immediately after the cessation of the export of 
pottery to the Orient.’ The same date can be assigned to the other important citadels, 
which thus belong, as Daniel has indicated, to a declining phase of the Mycenaean period. 
Accordingly, these buildings cannot be cited as evidence bearing on the identity of the 
people who held sway on the mainland during the LH I and II phases. 

Another important point is the origin of the tholos, a problem too complex to be discussed 
in detail here. Karo believes it impossible to suppose that a new type of funeral monument 
such as the tholos would have been suddenly erected by Minoan conquerors of Greece 
while their island contemporaries were constructing the great chamber tombs standard 
for Crete.’** There was no early basis on that island for the development of the tholos, since 
the Messara tombs, which were roofed in a manner still not completely certain, cannot be 
connected with the later beehive tombs.’** However, the question of the origin of the 
tholos is now further complicated by Hutchinson’s discovery of one at Isopata. On the 
basis of an inscription and pottery which he assigns to the MM III and LM I-II phases, 
he considers that it was built around the beginning of the LM I period. This view is not 
accepted by Persson, who believes the tomb may be as late as LM II and was not a 
prototype for the mainland tholoi.’** The tholoi may have developed from the round 


* Schgr, p. 342. 

* Mylonas, “Athens and Minoan Crete,” Athenian 
Studies Presented to William Scott Ferguson, p. 17, 
note 2. 

Kurt Miiller, Tiryns, iii, pp. 199 f. Blegen in 
AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 42-43. Hawkes, op. cit., p. 354. 

 Schgr, p. 342. 

™ Broneer in Hesperia, viii, 1989, pp. 423-425. 
Mackeprang in AJA, xlii, 1938, pp. 555-559. Daniel 
in AJA, xliv, 1940, pp. 554 ff., 559. I am indebted 
to Professor Daniel for calling to my attention the 
importance of the revised dates of the Mycenaean 


citadels in this connection. 

Schgr, pp. 342-344. 

™ A. J. B. Wace in BSA, xxv, 1921-1923, pp. 394- 
395. Erik Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote 
Bronze Age, p. 148. Cf. Sidney Smith’s remarks con- 
cerning the Messara tholoi in AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 7. 

** ILN, Mar. 2, 1940, pp. 284-285. Hawkes, op. 
cit., p. 353. NTD, p. 167. Professor Swindler has 
kindly informed me that she does not believe the 
character of the pottery found in the Isopata tholos 
justifies its assignation to MM III-LM I. 
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chambers of the rock-cut tombs of the mainland.*® In any case, whatever its origin, this 
type of burial monument is typical of the mainland centers of Late Helladic civilization. 

In summation it can be said that the archaeological data do not favor the assumption of 
large-scale Minoan immigration and conquest of Greece. However, it is possible to contend 
that the Minoans did not necessarily gain supremacy over the mainland by surging in as 
a large wave of invaders. Crete may, as Pendlebury suggested,**’ have forced the mainland 
princes to accept the status of vassals by some combination of military, economic, and 
diplomatic means which did not necessarily leave any archaeological trace. However, the 
great wealth exhibited by the Shaft Graves is hardly consonant with such an assumption 
for it indicates that the mainland rulers, who were apparently not of Minoan stock, must 
have possessed formidable power. This, together with the cumulative weight of the data 
just summarized, constitutes an impressive argument against the hypothesis that the main- 
land was a Minoan dependency. 

The case built up on the basis of the archaeological data becomes overwhelming if the 
facts already gleaned from the relations of the Aegean with the Orient are also taken into 
account. Clearly, the hypothesis that Crete was in a position to exact tribute from Greece 
cannot be used to explain the unexpected appearance in Egypt of Mycenaean instead of 
Minoan pottery. On the contrary, this circumstance together with the discovery of LH 
I-II vessels in Western Asia to the exclusion of Late Minoan ones are trenchant tests of the 
validity of the theory predicating a Minoan thalassocracy. The foreign trade of the Cretans 
had been of marked importance in Middle Minoan times and it seems justified to assume 
that they would have desired to retain for themselves as much as possible of their com- 
merce and control of the seas. If Crete had exerted imperial power over Greece, either 
by direct rule or through dependent colonies, the island thalassocracy would presumably 
have attempted to curtail the foreign trade of the mainland, while maintaining its own 
monopoly. The supposed evidence that this actually occurred has been emphasized as an 
indication that a Minoan empire existed.** The situation is now completely changed, since 
it cannot be denied that the LH I-II mainland had far closer connections with the East 
than contemporary Crete. Minoan traders appear to have been almost completely displaced 
by their mainland competitors.’ This circumstance provides powerful support for the view 
that Greece was independent and not subject to Minoan rule. The maritime hegemony 
which Crete exercised in the Aegean during Middle Minoan times must have been lost 
to the mainlanders, who in the Late Helladic period had proved themselves adept pupils. 
LM [ and II were still flourishing phases of Minoan culture, but the Cretans were not able 
to prevent the beginning of that expansion of Late Helladic trade*”° which was to culminate 
in the far-flung Mycenaean koine of LH IIIa and b. 

Although Persson devoted considerable attention to the demonstration of the early links 
between Egypt and Mycenae, he still assumes that a LM II thalassocracy intervened be- 
tween the mainland’s early Eastern connections and the resumption of contacts with the 


™ Hawkes, op. cit., p. 353. On origin of the tholos Crete would have to be considered competitors if 
cf. also Wace in BSA, xxv, 1921-1923, pp. 393-396; the independent status of Greece were admitted, 
Childe, op. cit., p. 75. but this he was not prepared to do (ArchC, p. 229 
 ArchC, pp. 286-287. and note 8). 
™ Karo, teo, stresses this point, though unlike ™ Professor Swindler has suggested to me that 
Pendlebury he does not use it as a proof of Minoan _ the Miletus finds referred to in note 57 above may 
hegemony. Hawkes, op. cit., p. 355. give evidence for the establishment of a Mycenaean 
Pendlebury realized that the mainland and colony considerably before the LH III period. 
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Levant in the LH III period.’ The necessity for this hypothesis is not apparent. Unequiv- 
ocal evidence showing that Crete still maintained control over Aegean waters at any time 
during the Late Minoan period is lacking. Only the continued wealth of the island and 
the presence of imported objects suggest that Cretans must have retained some trade in 
their hands. This may have been confined almost exclusively to commerce with Greece 
and the Western Mediterranean. It is possible that the splendor of LM II Knossos was the 
result, not of far-ranging activities conducted by the fleet of an imperial Minos, but merely 
of the subjugation of all Crete to Knossian rule. 

By the second phase of the Late Bronze Age the mainland may have not only wrested 
away the Levantine trade from Crete, but also assumed the leading position which that 
island had formerly occupied in the Aegean world. This is the interpretation which may 
be put upon the features indicating that mainland influence penetrated into Crete. The 
Palace Style typical for the pottery produced in Knossian workshops during LM II times 
has long been regarded as the source of the allied mainland style. This view prevails in 
the work of Furumark. However, Heurtley some time ago and several other authors more 
recently have indicated that the correct relationship may be exactly the reverse. Pendlebury 
accepted Snijder’s proposal that the Late Minoan Palace Style was stimulated by the parallel 
mainland tradition.’ The question is cautiously discussed by Wace and Blegen, who appear 
to be inclined to accept a mainland origin.* Pendlebury has also indicated that the 
appearance at Knossos of two-handled, pedestaled goblets decorated in a manner closely 
reminiscent of the Ephyraean style of the mainland’ and of squat alabastra made ot 
alabaster’* betokens mainland influence. Evidently a peaceful relationship, favorable to 
cultural exchange, prevailed between Crete and the mainland. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to reconstruct the complex political situation reflected by the archaeological data 
without the aid of other types of evidence which still remain absent.’ 

In any case, it is clear that Pendlebury’s explanation for the sudden destruction of Knossos, 
which has been widely accepted,’ no longer holds good. Knossos could not have been 
captured in order to break an economic monopoly that did not exist. The aging Minoan 
culture had already lost its control over the seas to the waxing states of the mainland before 
the end of LM Ib/II. At that time Greece was already trading with the East and there 


™ NTD, p. 196. 

™ Heurtley adumbrated upon this possibility in 
BSA, xxv, 1921-1923, p. 146, saying that the 
“architectonic genius” displayed by the stelae of the 
Shaft Graves, and later in the Lion Gate and great 
tholoi may also be reflected in the Minoan Palace 
Style. Snijder, op. cit., pp. 123-124. Compare Pen- 
dlebury’s remarks in ArchC, pp. 227 and note 1, 
229, 230, note 2, 287, with BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, 
p- 196. 

PET, p. 138. 

™ Evans constructed a genealogy for these goblets 
which goes back to a series of one-handled metal 
and clay forms (PM, iv, i, pp. 363-371), but a 
straightforward derivation from the Ephyraean 
goblets of the mainland appears to be the correct 
explanation (ArchC, pp. 226-227; cf. also MPot, 
pp. 58, 495, note 2; PET, p. 138). 

** ArchC, p. 224. 


** Pendlebury cited a communication from Wace 
in which the latter indicated that it is possible to 
assume a mainland subjection of Crete in LM II, 
whence it follows that the destruction of the island’s 
principal centers at the end of LM Ib/II could be 
referred to a national revolt against foreign garrisons 
(ArchC, p. 229). Pendlebury himself preferred to 
regard the influence of the mainland at Knossos as 
a feature caused by some circumstance such as 
intermarriage with a foreign dynasty (ibid, p. 230, 
note 2). 

™ Childe, op. cit., p. 76. Hawkes, op. cit., pp. 
355-356. It is not our intention to present here any 
fresh theory concerning the destruction of Knossos. 
The evidence shows that the catastrophe was sud- 
den. It could have been caused by any of a number 
of possible situations, which cannot be reconstructed 
with certainty on the basis of the available evidence. 
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could have existed no pressing economic need impelling the mainlanders to destroy 
Knossos. In fact, the seapower of Crete in the LM I-II periods, which plays such an im- 
portant role in the historical reconstructions of a number of authors,’* appears to be a 
mirage for which there is no factual basis. 

Full recognition of the existence of Mycenaean commercial relations with the Levant 
during the LH I-II periods as well as of the wealth and power which the mainland enjoyed 
at this time is not only in accordance with the data preserved to us, but also eliminates a 
paradoxical situation engendered by Karo’s assumption that the early Mycenaeans were 
cut off from foreign connections, not by a Cretan thalassocracy, but by the poverty and 
lack of exportable commodities in the Argolid itself, the center of Mycenaean culture.’” 
He denies the existence of direct trade between Greece and Egypt in the LH I-II periods, 
but believes the situation was suddenly changed with the advent of LH III. He does not 
hesitate to assume that in the Late Mycenaean period the hitherto poverty-stricken main- 
land began to ship its cargoes to Egypt and many other parts of the Near East.** An evident 
anomaly exists in the tremendously abrupt expansion at the beginning of the LH III period 
of a people who, in the immediately preceding age, are supposed to have been nothing 
but warlike groups without commercial importance. The wealth still preserved in LH I and 
II burials*** and the operations of contemporary mainland merchants exclude two divergent 
theories. The early Mycenaeans did not consist only of predatory bands which could procure 
wealth by exclusively piratical means. Neither is there justification for the widely accepted 
formula according to which the elimination of Knossos was required before mainland 
energies could be released. A tremendous increase in Late Helladic trading activity did 
take place after the destruction of the Cretan capital, but this was no sudden outburst of 


a pent-up people, but only the culmination of what had been a long and steady development 
during the LH I-II periods. 


™* References have already been given for the ™Schgr, pp. 318-319. RdV, viii, p. 381. RE, 
views of Evans, Hall, Pendlebury, Karo, Hawkes, xxxi, column 1018. 
and Persson. K. Miiller noted that it is probably not ™” That is, at the beginning of Furumark’s LH 
accidental that the beginning of marked prosperity IIIa:2 stage. He distinguishes, in more detail than 
in Tiryns coincides with the destruction of the others, a transitional LH IIIa:1 phase, filling a gap 
Cretan palaces (Tiryns, iii, p. 216). Fritz Schacher- between LH II materials and the well-developed 
meyr, in his discussion of the Ahhiawa problem, “Tell el Amarna” style of LH IIIa:2 (MChron, pp. 
lays considerable stress upon the role played by 19, 99, 112-118; MPot, p. 504). 

the Cretan maritime power in controlling the seas “The background for Mycenaean prosperity is 
and preventing mainland expansion. He states for indicated by Hawkes, who points out that the main- 
example that “wir fiir die Zeit der kretischen See- land controlled the trade routes leading to the vast 
macht, also bis zum Ausgang des 15. Jahrhunderts, hinterland of Europe, and may have also had at its 
keine irgendwie sichern Anzeichen eines Auftretens command certain copper and tin deposits (Hawkes, 
der Achier oder auch nur eines wesentlichen Im- op. cit., pp. 351-352). On the basis of the wealth 
portes mykenischer Keramik in den Kiistenbereich- demonstrated by the remains of mainland culture, 
en Kleinasiens kennen. Wir haben daher allen Hawkes goes on to suggest that the rulers of My- 
Grund zu der ohnehin sehr naheliegenden An- cenae “were strong enough for a political and com- 
nahme, dass die iiberseeische Expansion der Achéer mercial arrangement with the Cretans, securing 
erst um etwa 1400, d.h. nach dem Zusammen- trade and hegemony together as mainland partners 
brechen der kretischen Machtstellung begonnen hat of Minoan power” (ibid.). Another discussion of 
und nur das 14. wie 13. Jahrhundert umfasst” conditions in LH I-II Greece is given by Childe, op. 
(MAOG, ix, 1935, p. 96; cf. also pp. 98 f.,99, 120, cit., pp. 72, 74, 76. 

132 f., 188, 185). 
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III 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE AEGEAN UPON THE ARTS OF 
EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LATE BRONZE 
I AND II AGES 


as the oriental goods found in the West demonstrate that a taste for exetic objects 

existed among the peoples of the ancient world.* The appearance in any country of 
foreign objects, acquired by trade or as tribute, testifies to far less significant connections 
than those which resulted in the actual adoption of alien cultural traits by another civiliza- 
tion.” When such exchanges occurred, they must have been made possible by fairly 
continuous and frequent encounters between the areas in question, enabling people to 
acquire familiarity with some aspects, at least, of foreign civilizations. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest interest to supplement the picture of the Aegean’s commercial relations with the 
East by ascertaining the extent to which these were mirrored by changes in the fabric of 
Levantine culture. 

The evolution of artistic features appears to offer the most promising field for investiga- 
tion, as has already been illustrated by the discussion of spiraliform ornament. In the early 
part of the Late Bronze Age, as before, Egypt provides the most abundant information. 
Despite the sturdy independence of that country’s cultural traditions and artistic canons, 
some works by native craftsmen prove that the wave of Aegean connections, signalized by 
the LH I-II pottery from Egypt and by the Aegean envoys represented in the tombs, brought 
in its wake certain artistic features which were able, at least momentarily, to penetrate into 
Egyptian workshops. The history of such traits is sometimes obscured by lack of material, 
despite the abundant antiquities preserved in Egypt. In Western Asia the situation is far 
worse, for that area has not yet yielded many remains illustrating the earlier stages in the 
development of artistic conventions. 


Ts importation and occasional imitation of Aegean objects in Egypt and Asia as well 


EGYPT 
SURFACE DECORATIONS 
DESIGNS FROM TOMB 82 AT THEBES 


In the New Kingdom, spiral motives occupy a prominent place among the designs used 
to adorn flat surfaces. The employment of quadruple spiral rapports and interlocked c-spirals 
has already been described. In addition, simple s-spiral scrolls appear in architectural 
designs (pl. 1, K),° on cabinet work,* and on a variety of small objects.° As in the case of 


* The contents held by the Aegean pots may have _ exotic designs and unusual forms must have been 
been more important than the vessels themselves. valued for their own sake (cf. pp. 35, 80). 
Pl. vu, D still contains the remains of a sticky, oily * Cf. BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, pp. 115-116. 
substance, composed chiefly of beeswax (New York * LAAA, xiv, 1927, pls. xx1, xxm1, xxv (Paheq- 
Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, xii, 1928-1929, men; Qurna 343; early XVIIIth Dynasty). DecE, pl. 
pp- 131, 133). However, the occasional imitations of xx, 33 (Anena; Qurna 81; Amenhotep I-Tuthmosis 
Aegean vessels found in Egypt prove that the gay, III). DecE, pl. xvm, 31 (Suemnut; Qurna 92; 
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the more complicated motives, such applications of s-spirals could have developed on the 
basis of Middle Kingdom traditions. On the other hand, it is possible that an additional 
impetus for their widespread use in the New Kingdom was provided by the renewed trade 
with the Aegean, but little information on this point can be derived from the simple s-spiral 
designs.® Part of the tomb ceiling of Amenemhet, son of Dhutmosi, however, is decorated 
by diagonal running spirals (pl. 1, K). Their vigorous movement is very unusual for Egypt, 
being paralleled to some degree only by the ornament on one of the chariots of Tutankha- 
mun (pl. 1, L). In view of the frequency of vivacious spiral motives in the Aegean, the 
intervention of prototypes derived from that region may be assumed, even though exactly 
comparable parallels do not seem to be recorded from the West. Pl. 1, K appears during 
the reign of Tuthmosis III,’ at a time when LB I-II Aegean pottery is most frequently found 
in Egypt and when Keftian envoys were most often shown in the tombs of great officials. 
The probability of its western origin is further heightened by the presence in the same 
tomb of an interlocked-cross motive, the Aegean derivation of which has long been 


recognized.® 


Amenhotep II). BMMA, xvii, 1922, Dec., pt. ii, 
p. 51, fig. 2 = Schiaparelli, La Tomba intatta del 
Architetto “Cha,” nella Necropoli di Tebe, p. 186, 
fig. 166 (Deir el Medineh 8; Tuthmosis III-Amen- 
hotep III). Men, pl. xxx c (name lost; Qurna 226, 
Amenhotep III). Davies, Amarna, vi, pl. xxm 
(“soffit of east architrave”; Ay; T. 25). Davies, 
Neferhotep, pl. tvu, E (Khokhah 49; Ay). B. 
Bruyére and Ch. Kuentz, “Tombes thébaines: La 
Nécropole de Deir el-Médineh: La Tombe de 
Nakht-Min et la Tombe d‘Ari-Nefer,” Mémoires 
inst.fr.arch.or., liv, 1926, pl. mut Nekht-min; T. 
291; late XVIIIth Dynasty). B. Bruyére, “Rapport 
sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh 1923-1924,” 
Fouilles inst.fr.arch.or., ii, 1925, pt. ii, pl. x1, 2, 
3 (Neferhotep; T. 216 B; Haremhab-Ramses II). G. 
Foucart, “Tombes thébaines: Nécropole de Dir‘ 
Abi’n-Naga: Le Tombeau de Panehsy,” Mémoires 
inst.fr.arch.or., lvii, number 2, 1932, p. 9, fig. 1 
(T. 16; Ramses II). DecE, pls. xxxtv, xxxv, 49-50 
(Nespenefrhor; Qurna 68; Hrihor, XXIst Dynasty). 
ArtC, p. 301, fig. 566 (Thebes; fragment of a tem- 
ple ceiling; XXth Dynasty, Berlin). 

*Quibell, Tomb of Yuaa and Thuiu (CatCaire), 
pl. xxxvi, 51112 (chair). TTut, iii, pl. txvm, A 
(stool). 

*eoLLars: Vernier, Bijoux et Orfévreries, iii 
(CatCaire), pls. Lu, 52672; 52733 (Aahhotep; 
broad collars with rows of running spirals). 

Quivers: D , Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois 
(CatCaire), pl. x, 24071 (Amenhotep II). Davies, 
Ken-Amun, i, pl. xxiv, upper right (Qurna 93; 
Amenhotep II). 

LEATHER TRAPPING: H. Carter and P. E. New- 
berry, The Tomb of Thoutmosis IV (CatCaire), p- 
37, fig. 30, 46111. 


CHARIOTS: Quibell, op. cit., pl. ru, 51188. TTut, 
ii, pl. xv, B (second chariot). 

weapons: Arch, liii, 1892, pl. 1v, 5 (BM 5423 a; 
gold-plated bronze dagger bought from R. J. Hay 
in 1868). JEA, xxvii, 1941, pl. 1 (Tutankhamun; 
sheath of gold dagger). TTut, i, pls. Lxxvi, Lxxvu, 
bottom (bow). TTut, ii, pl. vm, A is a baton. 

FAIENCE VESSELS: (Earlier examples have been 
cited on p. 30, note 92); H. Wallis, Egyptian 
Ceramic Art, 1900, pp. 10, fig. 19 (British Museum 
alabastron); 11, fig. 21 (British Museum stand). 
AZ, xxxi, 1893, p. 5, top left (Berlin Museum, 9652;° 
sherd). W. Spiegelberg, Ausgewdhlte Kunst-Denk- 
miiler der aegyptischen Sammlung der Kaiser Wil- 
helms-Universitét Strassburg, pl. xm, 43 (round- 
bottomed beaker). 

PAINTING OF METAL VESSEL: Sethe, Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens, iv, 1905, p. 6, fig. 4 (probably from 
Thenuna’s tomb, Qurna 76; Tuthmosis IV). 

* Spirals decorate two of the LH I-II vessels im- 
ported into Egypt (pl. vu, B, E). S-scrolls also ap- 
pear on the kilts of some Aegean envoys and on 
some of their gifts. Although the use of such motives 
was probably conditioned by the widespread and 
normal application of s-spirals in New Kingdom 
Egypt, it yet remains possible that these scrolls do 
reflect, to a certain extent, the decoration of actual 
Aegean imports. 

* A biographical stela from Tomb 82 is dated to 
the twenty-eighth year of Tuthmosis III (Davies and 
Gardiner, Amenemhédt, pp. 1, 70). 

* Cf. Rodenwaldt, in JdI, xxxiv, 1919, pp. 103 ff. 
Aegean designs of this type are discussed by Matz 
in Die friihkretischen Siegel, pp. 149 ff. 
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The interlocked blue, yellow, and green crosses of pl. x, J constitute a pattern unique 
for Egypt, but in Create maeander motives constructed by means of an analogous dovetailed 
composition appear on seals as early as EM III (pl. x, A-C). The kilt of an acrobat embossed 
upon the gold pommel of a sword from Mallia is covered by rows of interlocked t-units 
(pl. x, E). This weapon was found in a stratum belonging to the first palace at Mallia. 
Chapouthier concluded that the sword antedates the construction of the second palace in 
MM IIIb and probably belongs to the later part of the range of the first palace, ca. 1650 
B.c.° Trilobate faience inlays from a MM IIIb context at Knossos may once have been 
fitted together so as to provide the decoration of a wooden box.”* The designs illustrating 
the production of patterns by interlocking units of varied form (pl. x, A-C, E) are succeeded 
in the MM IIIb-LM Ia transitional phase by the first definite example of the interlocked 
cross motive on the skirt of a gaily dressed woman shown in a mural fragment from Agia 
Triada (pl. x, F). The details of pl. x, F correspond more closely to the Egyptian form of 
the motive than do those of any other Aegean example. LM Ib paintings from Knossos, the 
Cupbearer (pl. x, G) and a figure from the Processional mural (pl. x, H), show kilts patterned 
with interlocked crosses. In addition, several small mural fragments from Knossos display 
variants of this same design and do not appear to be parts of any reconstructed paintings 
(pl. x, D)."* The popularity of the motive in the Aegean is attested by its recurrence on the 
skirt of a woman from a LH III mural at Mycenae (pl. x, 1). 

There is no evidence that the interlocked cross pattern was in use on the mainland during 
the LH I-II periods. This may be an accidental gap, since even less is known of Mycenaean 
textiles than of Cretan ones. Nevertheless, all the evidence available points to Crete as the 
most probable home of this motive and the source of both mainland and Egyptian examples. 
Among the interlocked cross designs known in the Aegean only that from Agia Triada dis- 
plays a similarity with pl. x, J close enough to prove this Cretan design a member of the 
group which served as the prototype for the decorator of Amenemhet’s tomb. Pl. x, J is 
important, for it is one of the few Aegean characters adopted by the Egyptians which cannot 
be attributed to Mycenaean models. In fact, this design together with the one-handled 
fillers shown in the tombs (pl. 1x, V-Y) and the tall alabastron from Sedment (pl. vm, A) are 
the only indisputable Minoan features provided by New Kingdom Egypt; the Egyptian 
provenience of pl. vu, C, though probable, is not completely substantiated and pl. vu, D 
cannot be attributed with absolute certainty to either a mainland or Minoan source. 

Since five of the interlocked designs of pl. x appear as clothing patterns, it is not difficult 
to guess the means by which the motive was probably introduced into Egypt. Textiles 
appear to have been important articles of trade. In the tomb of Menkheperrasonb four 
Keftian envoys and one Syrian bear folded cloths.* The evidence indicating that the ap- 


*Fernand Chapouthier, “Deux épées d’apparat PM, iv, ii, p. 502, fig. 443; Sup. pl. i1v, j facing p. 


découvertes en 1936 au Palais de Mallia,” Ecole 
frangais dAthénes, Etudes crétoises, v, 1938, pp. 
11-17, 23, 27, 32, 39, 47, et passim. In connection 
with the date of the weapon cf. the remarks of 
J. F. Daniel in AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 162. Chapouthier 
refers to a somewhat analogous pattern appearing 
on a gold plaque from Krysolakko (Ibid., p. 38, note 
5; cf. BCH, liv, 1980, p. 408, fig. 2). The closest 
affinities of the acrobat on the Mallia sword lie 
with similar figures on seals that are characteristic 
of MM III (Chapouthier, op. cit., p. 54, fig. 23 and 


501). 

* PM, i, p. 451, fig. 324 (Knossos palace, cist 6 
below the Long Gallery). Matz, op. cit., p. 151, note 
4, refers to similar pieces in the Museo Prehistorico 
in Rome that probably come either from Phaistos or 
Agia Triada. 

* Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, x, 1902-1903, p. 117, figs. 40, 40 a. 

* Men, pls. 1, 1v, v (Menkheperrasonb; Qurna 86; 
Tuthmosis ITI). 
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pearance of patterned textiles in the New Kingdom may be the result of foreign influence 
has been discussed by Elizabeth Riefstahl.** Even though the Egyptians as a rule do not 
seem to have worn decorated robes, carpets, hangings, cushions and the like must have 
been important adjuncts in the furnishing and ornamenting of homes and of certain types 
of equipment.‘ Asiatic textiles were of sufficient importance to be mentioned as booty in 
the annals of Tuthmosis III,** and patterned goods, whether from Asia or the Aegean, must 
have found a ready market in Egypt. They constitute the most likely means by which the 
designs of pls. 1, K and x, J could have been introduced into Egypt. There, they form part 
of a small group of motives which were imported in the earlier part of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
but which never became common, possibly because they lacked the acclimatization period 
enjoyed by those patterns whose antecedents go back to the XIIth Dynasty. 


CONTIGUOUS S-SPIRALS 


In New Kingdom Egypt s-spirals were normally used only in isolated borders, uncon- 
nected with other scrolls. Up to the present only two examples of all-over diagonal spiral 
patterns appear to be known (pl. 1, K, L). Another type of unusual scroll design was current 
during the earlier part of the XVIIIth Dynasty. It consists of contiguous rows of spirals 
producing an all-over decoration of decidedly un-Egyptian character. The two earliest 
examples, from the reign of Hatshepsut, show that the Egyptians did not value highly the 
continuous moving quality inherent in such designs. On the cabin of a large state ship 
carved in Hatshepsut’s Deir el Bahri temple, the spiral network has been broken down into 
a series of individual curls, each ending in a knot-like element and enclosed within its own 
independent square (pl. x1, A). Comparable disintegration of a moving spiral pattern is 
found in the quadruple spiral network on the ceiling of Puimre (pl. m, O). 

A ceiling in the tomb of Hepusonb, first prophet of Amun under Hatshepsut, bears the 
earliest detailed version of the contiguous s-spiral motive known in Egypt (pl. x1, B). Its 
composition becomes clear only on comparison with pl. x1, C, an example dated by Davies 
to Tuthmosis III.** In both cases the main motive is a white spiral network painted on a 
dark background. Each spiral curl of pl. x1, C ends in a large palmette, in contrast to 
Hepusonb’s ceiling, where the white scrolls are abruptly truncated by fields of blue pigment. 
The most prominent parts of the design are the red curls attached to lozenges outlined in 
the same color. These elements are in reality nothing more than the remnants of the red 
background which have assumed a positive character and usurped the bud-like ornaments 
which, by analogy with the palmettes of pl. x1, C, should sprout from the ends of the white 
spirals. Hepusonb’s pattern appears to be a considerably confused rendering of the con- 
tiguous s-spiral motive that is reflected more clearly in pl. x1, C. Other examples demonstrate 
that the pattern enjoyed considerable popularity for a short period. The tomb of Amenmose, 
who was contemporary with the earlier part of Tuthmosis III's reign, preserves a decoration 
closely comparable to pl. x1, C, the main difference being that the spirals are painted in a 


*E. Riefstahl, Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic found on the floor of Dira‘ Abi’n Naga 162, the 
Egypt, pp. 28-33; 46 f. tomb of a certain Qenamun contemporary with 

* Ibid., pp. 31, 42 ff. Tuthmosis III. They had, however, originally been 

* L.c., p. 31. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, discovered in another tomb (BMMA, xvii, 1922, 
ii, p. 188, paragraph 436. Dec., pt. ii, p. 51 and note 1). 

* Davies reconstructed pl. x, C from fragments 
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dark color (pl. x1, D). Leather pieces, presumably parts of harness, from the tomb of Amen- 
hotep II covered with this design suggest that it may once have been used on a far wider 
scale than our present evidence indicates (pl. x1, E).*” It does not appear to have remained 
current after Amenhotep II’s reign, but does reappear once more as an archaistic revival 
in the XXVIth Dynasty tomb of Besenmut.** 

The definite pattern exemplified by pl. x1, A-E cannot be explained as a modification or 
development of the running spirals found on scarabs.”® Its alien character is apparent, even 
though Egyptian versions have lost most of the mobility characteristic for such scroll work. 
We can seek for its source only in one direction, in the West, but the contiguous s-spiral 
compositions used in the Aegean differ in two major respects from those of Egypt (pl. xu, 
A, E, G, H, I). The vivacious movement of the scrolls is emphasized. Even more important, 
the subsidiary elements within the individual spirals are nothing but isolated filling motives; 
they are not attached directly to the ends of the spirals as in Egypt. These important differ- 
ences, however, should not be allowed to obscure the fundamental similarity of the two 
series of designs, which suggests that the patterns of pl. x1 were borrowed from Aegean 
prototypes. But, unlike the interlocked cross pattern, which was closely copied in Amenem- 
het’s tomb, the contiguous s-spiral motive was considerably modified in accordance with 
the static traditions of Egyptian art. However, in spite of all changes, its exotic character 
was still not completely concealed. 

In the Aegean, the earliest example of contiguous scrolls enclosing filling motives occurs 
on the midrib and hilt of a dagger, found in the Fourth Shaft Grave, which may be assigned 
to the later part of LH I.” A dagger from Grave V displays a related pattern, a triquetral 
spiral network with accessory rosette motives. A third design, on a small gold plaque from 
Grave III, is older than the others, as it is hardly later than the beginning of the Late 
Helladic I period.” It is not directly ancestral to the dagger from the Fourth Shaft Grave, 
but is of interest since it provides an early example of spirals combined with accessory 
motives. The design is formed by a series of irregular s-spirals, curving around rosettes. 
The manner in which the loose end of each scroll terminates in a trilobate element is 
reminiscent of the palmette-tipped Egyptian spirals, but this resemblance must certainly 
be completely accidental. 

The earliest contiguous s-spirals in Egypt appeared during the reigns of Hatshepsut and 
Tuthmosis III, approximately contemporary with the close of the Late Helladic I period and 


* Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (Cat- 


Caire), pl. xxu, 24146. 

* BMMA, xvii, 1922, Dec., pt. ii, p. 51 and note 
1 (Dira* Abi’n Naga 160). 

* Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals (CatCaire), pl. 
xi, 36569 (XIIth Dynasty); 36548 (Hyksos). An- 
cient Egypt, iii, 1916, p. 27, no. 5 (Grenfell collec- 
tion; Petrie thought it was “probably of the Hyksos 
age” [ibid., p. 28]). Petrie, Buttons and Design 
Scarabs, pl. vu, 101 (no date). 

Schgr, pl. txxxix, 396. 

* Ibid., pls. xcu, 744 (V); xxxm, 109, below 
(III). Grave III contained a one-handled squat jug 
belonging to a very early stage of LH I (ibid., pl. 
cixvi, 156. Pro, i, p. 389; ii, p. 162, fig. 652, 343 


[T. 26]). The contents of the grave are not homo- 
geneous (ibid., p. 256). Two groups of metal objects 
have been distinguished; the piece in question must 
be assigned to the earlier of these since a plaque of 
identical size and workmanship is decorated by ani- 
mals depicted in a style very different from the 
Minoanizing beasts shown on the later group of 
metal objects (Schgr, pl. xxxm, 119, 120). This 
later group as a whole, in contrast to the earlier 
one, is characterized by strong Minoan influence 
and should, therefore, be assigned to a well-devel- 
oped stage of LH I. Accordingly, it seems very like- 
ly that the early LH I jug was buried with the 
earlier metal work. 
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the earlier part of LH II. By this time the pattern found on the dagger from the Fourth 
Shaft Grave had become a characteristic motive of the mainland Palace Style. Stately rows 
of spirals cover the entire surface of large jars from Kakovatos (pl. xm, A), Dendra (pl. xu, 
G), and Berbati (pl. xu, H).** Typical Aegean elements, triangular-tipped papyrus and brittle 
stars, occupy the interior of the individual coils. The lozenge-shaped filling elements of 
both the Late Helladic and Egyptian patterns derive their form directly from the spaces 
which they occupy. 

In addition to the three large jars, there exists a small one which is said to have come 
from Knossos (pl. xu, E). However, it compares closely to the mainland specimens, and, if 
actually found in Crete, may have been an import from Greece.** A jar from the Ismenion 
at Thebes illustrates the use of single scrolls; its registers are filled alternately by a ripple 
motive and spirals (pl. xu, D). 

S-scrolls were, of course, common on Crete, but a brief survey of Minoan materials will 
prove that all-over compositions such as pl. xu, A, G, H were rarely used there. At Knossos 
a single running spiral band filled with rosettes decorates walls or pots in LM Ib/II (pl. xu, 
C, F).** We know of only one case in which such a spiral band is not filled by rosettes.” A 
LM II jar from Knossos (pl. xu, I) is covered by contiguous vertical spirals which, however, 
are juxtaposed in an irregular manner that contrasts strongly with the mainland composi- 
tions. Moreover, the whole nature of the design used in pl. xu, I is changed by the super- 
position of large painted shields, in imitation, Evans has said, of certain wall decorations in 
the Knossos palace. The details of the Minoan spirals cited differ from those of the main- 
land. Only in the case of a squat, long-necked ewer from Palaikastro is there a band com- 
parable with LH II scrolls and used together with basal arcading (pl. xu, B). Its appearance 
serves only to accentuate the usual absence of this motive in Crete. 

It is clear that the contiguous s-spiral theme could have been derived only from the 
mainland. Although the pattern occurs there in LH I, not until the earlier part of LH II 
did it assume the form closest to that used in Egypt. This fact synchronizes perfectly with 
the appearance of such spiral motives during the reigns of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III. 
It was around this time that the jar from Dira‘ Abi’n Naga 20 was deposited (pl. vu, D). 
Its discovery proves that large vessels of the mainland Palace Style were imported into 
Egypt and could themselves have been the medium by which the contiguous s-spirals were 
introduced. The currency of a modified form of this motive in Egypt provides additional 
evidence for the closeness of Egyptian connections with the mainland of Greece. We possess 
here a case in which imitations of a design characteristic for the LH II Palace Style but not 
used in Crete appear in Egypt concomitantly with the importation of LH I-II pottery. 


“Kurt Miiller, discussing the affinities of the 
Kakovatos vase in 1909, cited as parallels a few 
sherds from Knossos and an amphora in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Mela Schliemann, said to be from Crete 
(AM, xxxiv, 1909, p. 307). The pattern used on 
these vessels is Motive 46, 1 of MPot, p. 353, fig. 59. 
Furumark describes it as an early type of band 
spiral, the mainland equivalent of the LM Ib spiral 
derived from mural decoration. 

* This jar, like pl. xu, A, G, has the rosettes of the 
lozenges reserved in the light slip of the background. 


This was a technique rather well known on the 
mainland, but almost non-existent on Crete (ChT, 
p. 162. NTD, p. 66). 

* PM, iii, pp. 303, fig. 196 and pl. xxim (Knossos; 
Loggia of Grand Staircase, restored; end of LM Ia); 
344-345, figs. 228-229 (Hall of the Double Axes; 
restored); 382-384, figs. 253-255 (bath-room; end 
of LM Ia). Cf. PM, iv, i, p. 340, fig. 283 (Deiras; T. 
6; LH II-III). 

* H. B. Hawes et al., Gournia, pls. vu, 27; F (C 
58; LM I). 
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AEGEAN INFLUENCES IN THE EGYPTIAN ANIMAL STYLE 


The Egyptian traditions concerned with the representation of animals began to develop 
on predynastic carved ivories. By the middle of the Ist Dynasty many elements of the 
classical Egyptian style are already apparent on a disc, showing two gazelles attacked by 
hounds, from the tomb of Hemaka.”* The first examples of the long series of hunting scenes 
were painted in the reign of Snefru and from that time on there is no lack of material 
illustrating the Egyptian animal style.*” The most important convention is probably the one 
which decreed that, no matter how violently they may flee their attackers, beasts must be 
shown with all four feet firmly planted on the ground line (pl. xvi, A, D, I). Recognized 
deviations from the normal practice were formed by certain stock motives such as wounded, 
rearing ruminants or a hyena endeavouring to extract the arrow transfixing it.** By the 
Middle Kingdom, galloping animals spread their feet far apart (pl. xv, A-C). Those going 
up and down cliffs introduce an additional variation, but since large, irregular hillocks 
support their feet, they continue to remain earth-bound according to the rule.*® The use 
of diagonally placed animals resting on irregular ground lines continued in the New 
Kingdom,” but at times the greater latitude enjoyed by artists during the XVIIIth Dynasty 
resulted in the omission of the terrain contours under some figures, producing a rather 
’ free effect.** This, however, was a development contrasting strongly with previous Egyptian 
traditions;** it never prevailed to the extent that registers were completely discarded. The 
more conservative artists were careful to provide support for most or all of their animals. 
Other characteristics of the normal Egyptian animal style are corollaries to the canon 


* INES, iii, 1944, p. 133 £. 

* The essential conventions used have been de- 
scribed by Edgerton in JAOS, lvi, 1936, pp. 182- 
184. The general scheme of composition applied in 
Egyptian hunting scenes does not concern us here. 
It usually consisted of a series of narrow registers 
balanced by a large figure of the tomb owner, oc- 
cupying the full height of the wall; he either 
watched the success of his servants or himself 
brought down the game. In the Old Kingdom and 
Middle Kingdom he is on foot, but he often rides 
in a chariot in the New Kingdom (cf. Wegner in 
MDIAA, iv, 1938, p. 79). 

*L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs 
Sa3hu-Re*, ii: Die Wandbilder (WVDOG, xxvi), pl. 
xv (Abusir; Vth Dynasty). Blackman, The Rock 
Tombs of Meir, i, pl. v1 (Senbi, son of Ukhhotep; 
T.B,1; Amenemhet I). Aflas, i, pl. A 
(Anena; Qurna 81; Amenhotep I-Tuthmosis III). 

* Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pls. v1- 
vin. BMMA, xviii, 1928, Dec., pt. ii, p. 17, fig. 10 
(Khety; Deir el Bahri 211; XIth Dynasty). 

* Atlas, i, pl. Lum (upper right corner of hunting 
enclosure; Amenemhet; Qurna 53; Tuthmosis III). 
Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré, ii, pl. xtm (Qurna 100; 
Tuthmosis III-Amenhotep II). 

” Atlas, i, pls. tum (T. 58; hyenas, hare, hedge- 
hog), ccctm (Mentiywey; Qurna 172; Amenhotep 


II), 1 and xxix (Userhet; Qurna 56; Amenhotep 
III). Davies, Five Theban Tombs, pl. xxu (User; 
Qurna 21; Tuthmosis I—ca. Tuthmosis ITT). 

* Before the New Kingdom, exceptions to the 
ground-line rule are extremely rare, aside from the 
recognized motives mentioned above. A wounded 
oryx antelope of Sahure (Borchardt,* op. cit., pl. 
xv) and a frightened bull from the tomb of Baqt I 
(Newberry, Beni Hasan, ii, pl. xxx1 [T. 29; XIth 
Dynasty]) strike out with their hind legs. Another 
animal of Sahure raises its wounded foot from the 
ground; though it assumes a different posture, it 
belongs within the same category as the wounded, 
rearing animals. A bubalis antelope in Senbi’s hunt 
(Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pl. v1) leaps 
downward with its forelegs raised off the ground. 
The daring shown in this relief was probably 
equaled by a destroyed scene in the XIth Dynasty 
tomb of Khety (BMMA, xviii, 1923, Dec., pt. ii, p. 
17, fig. 10). The most striking exception to the rule 
is the little hare in the bottom register of Senbi’s 
desert enclosure (pl. xv, C: cf. JAOS, lvi, 1936, p. 
185), but even though its hind legs are high in the 
air, the animal's body still forms a roughly rectangu- 
lar pattern, with a flat back). A bull brought by one 
of the offering bearers of Ankhmahor kicks its hind 
legs in the air (Capart, Une Rue de Tombeaux a 
Saqqarah, pl. middle register). 
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requiring beasts to touch the ground with all four feet. In consequence, their bodies fill 
an approximately rectangular space;** the straight line of their backs is parallel to the 
ground, and when galloping their legs are not normally spread so far apart as to lift the 
feet into the air. In addition, the Egyptians maintained a strict unity of direction for all 
parts of the body except the head. Some animals look back at their pursuers, but other 
shifts in the body axis were impossible (pls. xv1, E; xrx, A-C, E).** 

In the New Kingdom, these conventions continue to play a dominant role. Nevertheless, 
a marked change appears in the hunting scenes. The desert has now become the setting 
for scenes of wild confusion; hunted beasts rush frantically to and fro. An impression of 
great disorder is caused in part by crowding together more animals within a limited space 
than had been the custom in the Old Kingdom and Middle Kingdom. The use of animals 
falling headlong, an innovation of the New Kingdom, also adds greatly to the confusion 
(pl. xvm, E), as does the partial omission of ground lines in some paintings. Such features 
need not be considered foreign to Egypt, but this is not true of the animals that appear in 
poses which violate the ruling canons of Egyptian art. The best known of these is the 
flying gallop. The case for its Cretan derivation, made by Saloman Reinach, has been 
widely accepted.** 

This prevailing view has been challenged by Edgerton, who drew attention to photo- 
graphs showing that at a certain moment a running dog assumes the posture of the flying 
gallop, hitherto considered an impossible pose** and suggested that, since it is not an 
unnatural attitude, it could be independently observed and introduced into pictorial art. 
However, it should be remembered that the poses revealed by the film are not easily de- 
tected by the unaided eye. As primitive stages of the flying gallop, Edgerton cites animals 
antedating the New Kingdom and possessed of widely spread legs—in particular a hare 
from the tomb of Senbi (pl. xv, C). He suggests that the flying gallop could have been de- 
veloped from such examples by the omission of ground lines. Consequently, he is disposed 
to deny the existence of any Aegean influence in the development of the Egyptian animal 
style. Edgerton’s emphasis on the reality of the flying-gallop pose would carry great weight 
if Egypt were far removed from the Aegean and if connections between the two areas were 
lacking. However, as Edgerton himself has pointed out, in the early XVIIIth Dynasty there 
were many links between the two areas at the very time that this motive, which is extremely 
typical for Aegean art, first appears on the Nile. Certain works of art, in particular the dagger 
of Ahmose and the hunting scene of Puimre, indicate that Aegean influence did actually 
make itself felt in the Egyptian animal style. 


THE DAGGER OF AHMOSE 


The earliest example of the flying gallop found in Egypt occurs on the famous dagger of 
Ahmose, founder of the XVIIIth Dynasty, which was buried with the queen-mother Aah- 


* Some of the specialized motives, collapsing or 
dead animals, sleeping or parturient ruminants, are 
exceptions. 

Petrie, Medum, pls. rx, xvm, xxvu. Schafer and 
Andrae, Die Kunst des alten Orients, 2nd ed., 1934, 
p. 249, 2 (Meten). Prentice Duell et al., The 
Mastaba of Mereruka, i, (OIP, xxxi) pls. xxrv, xxv. 

* References to the work of those who hold the 
view that the Aegean influenced the Egyptian ani- 


mal style are given by Edgerton in JAOS, lvi, 1936, 
p- 182, note 9: PM, i, pp. 718 ff.; Schafer, Von 
dgyptischer Kunst,’ pp. 18 f. Cf. also MPA, p. 22; 
MDIAA, iv, 1933, pp. 79-80. Spiegelberg in 
Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, NF, iii, 
1926, pp. 126 f£., denied the influence of Crete on 
the Egyptian animal style and, in particular, on the 
hunting scene painted on a chest of Tutankhamun. 
* JAOS, lvi, 1936, pp. 182-188. 
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hotep. The motion of the lion in hot pursuit of a madly fleeing bull, shown on one side of the 
weapon, is of such a marked Aegean character as to have given rise to the assumption that 
the dagger was itself imported from Crete (pl. xm, A).°’ However, it now seems to be certain 
that it was made in Egypt.** The violent action of its animals is not completely unparalleled 
in the early XVIIIth Dynasty. Among the ornaments of Aahhotep was a broad collar made 
by stringing together numbers of figures cut from thin gold plate; Dorcas gazelles, ibexes, 
and lions run in a gallop that is extremely animated, even though it does not equal the 
intensity of movement found in Ahmose’s dagger.*° It is also significant that this same 
grave group contained the well-known axe of Ahmose, decorated in accordance with 
Egyptian traditions except for the figure of the Cretan griffin, a motive discussed in detail 
by Frankfort not long ago.*° Its presence is clear proof that Egyptian workmen of this 
period were capable of closely imitating foreign models. 

The unusual animal style of pl. xm, A cannot be explained by the mere omission of 
ground lines below Egyptian animals with widely-spread legs. The hollow backs of the 
beasts on the dagger and the flinging of their hind legs into the air, innovations which are 
utterly at variance with the old Egyptian traditions, are features typical of the Aegean 
animal style. Evans has shown that works embodying this conception of living movement 
appear in Crete as early as MM II.*' It is exemplified in MM III on seals (pl. x1v, A-E, G), 
and on a rhyton fragment showing a charging boar.** In LM I it appears in a painting of 
the bull ring.** 

Our discussion of the Aegean relations of Egypt has so far indicated that the majority 
of connections: were with the mainland. Therefore, the widespread acclimatization of the 
Minoan pictorial style in LH I is very important. Animals in violent motion frequently 
decorate objects from the Shaft Graves, appearing for example on a ring, in gold inlays, 
on a gold beaker, and even on one of the stelae.** Most striking of all is the resemblance 
between the decoration of pl. xm, A and that on the swords and daggers from the Shaft 
Graves (pl. x1v, J, K). The latter are clearly the masterpieces after which the Egyptian crafts- 


* PM, i, p. 715. JAOS, lvi, 1936, p. 188. 

* E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, ii, i’, p. 56. 
NTD, p. 178. 

* F. W. von Bissing, Ein thebanischer Grabfund 
aus dem Anfang des neuen Reichs, pls. vm, 3, 7, 
11, 12; vm A, 1, 6, 8, 10. The beginnings of the 
trend toward the reproduction of violent movement 
probably go back to the Second Intermediate 
Period, a nebulous transitional phase which shrouds 
the emergence of many new features. Evans has 
drawn attention to the gazelle shown in a flying leap 
on a dagger bearing the name of a Hyksos king (PM, 
i, pp. 718-719; ibid, ii, ii, p. 649 and note 4; G. 
Daressy, “Un Poignard du temps des Rois 
Pasteurs,” Annales, vii, 1906, pp. 115-120 and ac- 
companying plate). This weapon was found in a 
burial located in the most remote northwest room of 
the funerary temple of Queen Iput, mother of Pepi 
I, at Saqqara. The painted wooden coffin, belonging 
to Abed (P. Lacau, Sarcophages antérieurs au nou- 
vel Empire i, i [CatCaire], pl. xix, 1, 2 [28108]; 
ibid., ii, pp. 86-87, 28108) was accompanied by some 


pottery, a wooden headrest, a piece of wood cut into 
a point, and the dagger. The hilt of the latter was 
covered by metal plate, possibly of gold. On one 
side, in addition to the gazelle, there is a man stab- 
bing a lion and the name of the owner, Nehmen. 
On the other side is the royal name Apepi, ac- 
companied by an uncertain prenomen, possibly that 
of Neb-Khepesh-Re, the second Apepi of the XVIth 
Dynasty. 

“Von Bissing, Ein thebanischer Grabfund aus 
dem Anfang des neuen Reichs, pl. 1, E; BSA, xxxvii, 
1936-1937, pp. 106-122. 

“ PM, i, pp. 716-720, figs. 539, C (hieroglyphic 
bead seal; MM II; our pl. xx, 1, A), 541 (engraved 
dagger blade; Metropolitan Museum of Art; Dik- 
taian cave; not later than the end of MM II accord- 
ing to Evans). 

“ PM, i, p. 676, fig. 496 (Palaikastro). 

* Ibid., p. 218, fig. 144. 

“Schgr, pls. vu, 1427; xxiv, 240 (Gr. IV); 
xxx, 119, 120 (Gr. III); cxxvi, 656 (Gr. V). 
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man must have modeled his simplified version.** This dependence, together with the tokens 
of connection between the mainland and Egypt already discussed, would apparently settle 
without question both the source from which the innovations in the Egyptian animal style 
were derived and the medium by which they were transported to the Nile. However, the 
matter cannot be determined so simply, since the ultimate provenience of the weapons 
found at Mycenae has been under dispute.** Evans and Kurt Miiller assumed that the 
unparalleled metallurgical skill with which those objects were decorated proved their 
Cretan origin,*’ but others consider them made on the mainland under strong Minoan 
influence.“ The importance attached to weapons and their decoration and also the 
appearance of a violent hunting scene on one of the daggers are considered characteristic 
mainland features. 

The decoration of the weapons from the Shaft Graves is carried out in niello technique. 
In discussing the ultimate origin of the elaborate “Metallmalerei” which reached its climax 
on these objects, Karo did not take into account the circumstance that this technique 
flourished in Syria during the XIIth Dynasty, long before its use in either the Aegean or 
Egypt; its original home must be sought in that direction.** Since LH I-II pottery is scattered 
along the coasts of Western Asia, even at Byblos, where niello working was already known 
at a time contemporary with the Middle Kingdom, it is more likely that mainland travellers 
brought back to Greece the secrets of the new technique than that it penetrated into the 
island of Crete. 

As Karo has indicated, the distribution in the Aegean area of objects worked with niello 
is significant. Crete has yielded no examples at all, in marked contrast to the discoveries 
at Mycenae, Vaphio, and Prosymna.” The validity of an argument ex silentio must be 
qualified by the absence of extremely rich or unplundered graves in Crete. Nevertheless, 
if niello working were a Minoan technique, it would be remarkable that absolutely no 
traces of its use have been preserved there. Until new discoveries prove otherwise, tlie 
importance of this lacuna can hardly be disregarded. 

Karo recognizes the force of this argument, but believes it outbalanced by two other fac- 
tors. In the first place, a dagger from Shaft Grave V has a blade adorned with lilies, but is 
equipped with a badly worked handle, which he would interpret as an indigenous repair 
for a fine weapon imported from Crete.** This argument is not convincing since there can 
be wide variation in excellence of workmanship within one area. Karo lays more weight 
on another factor. He argues that there is no evidence for direct connections between the 
Peloponnesus and Egypt, whereas all indications point to close links between the Nile land 
and Crete. Therefore, the Aegean characteristics of Ahmose’s dagger must have been 


“ The correct relationship of these objects to one “ PM, iii, p. 112; i, p. 714. JdI, xxx, 1915, p. 294. 
another was first indicated by Furtwingler in Die * ArchC, p. 227. Schgr, pp. 313-314. 
antiken Gemmen, iii, pp. 20-21. Cf. Fimmen, pp. “ BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, p. 113 f. 
203-204. Schgr, pl. txxxv1, 748 (Gr. V; sword with ”°Eo, 1889, pl. vu, 1, 2, 5. Pro, i. pp. 330-332; 


horses); xct and xcu, 747 (Gr. V; dagger with 
griffins); xcu1 and xcrv, 394-395 (Gr. IV; daggers 
with lion hunt and lions alone); 765 (Gr. V; dagger 
with “Nile landscape”). 

“Persson has used the comparison between the 
Mycenae weapons and Ahmose’s dagger as a con- 
necting link between the mainland and Egypt, with- 
out referring to the aspects of the question discussed 
here (NTD, pp. 178-179). 


pl. m (LH II). Blegen has shown that the single 
dolphin decorating each side of one of the Prosymna 
daggers is closely related in conception to the 
Ephyraean style of ceramic decoration. A sword in 
Copenhagen is said to be from Thera (ArtPG, ii, p. 
450, fig. 451). 

"Schgr, pp. 137, 314; pls. xc1, xcm, 764 (Gr. 
V). 
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adopted in the course of Egypt’s connections with Crete. This weapon itself thus becomes 
proof that such objects once existed in Crete. The only substantiation given for the crucial 
link in this argument—the denial of direct contact between the mainland and Egypt—is the 
absence of Egyptian imports in LH I contexts and their presence at Knossos in the sixteenth 
century. This thesis, however, cannot be upheld in view of the mass of evidence for 
mainland trade with Egypt now at hand. Accordingly, Karo’s case supporting the existence 
of Cretan prototypes for the Shaft Grave weapons collapses. The mainland was trading 
actively with Egypt, and the Aegean features of pl. xm, A must have been derived directly 
from that area, which provides numerous close parallels. There is no need to bring Crete 
into question, for to do so involves quoting the Egyptian dagger itself as the only fragment 
of evidence indicating the possible use of the niello technique on that island. Such an 
argument is unacceptable. It is true that the swift movement characteristic of the Aegean 
animal style first developed in Crete, but the tradition had been adopted on the mainland 
in LH I. The traders who introduced the new style into Egypt at the beginning of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty must have set forth from harbors on the mainland of Greece. 

Although the flying gallop occurred on a small object in the time of Ahmose, no compar- 
able changes appear in the large-scale animal scenes preserved from the earliest part of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. The flying gallop was not only well-adapted to the narrow space 
available on the midrib of a dagger, but was probably copied from the ornament on an 
imported mainland weapon. It must have been easier for the Egyptians to accept a foreign 


innovation in such a context than to render it on a large scale in a place as conspicuous as 
a tomb wall. 


THE HUNTING SCENE OF PUIMRE 


The first animals in a major work of art to show signs of Aegean influence occur in a 
relief from the tomb of Puimre, one of the few courtiers to serve successfully both Hatshep- 
sut and her revengeful successor, Tuthmosis III (pl. xm, B; xv, F).** In this hunting scene 
some of the dogs within the desert enclosure perform flying leaps. Outside the fence is a 
group common in Egyptian scenes of the chase. Puimre stands shooting, while a favored 
hound darts forward in a completely abandoned running pose (pl. xv, F). A comparison with 
pl. xv, A, from the tomb of Khnemhotep, a XIIth Dynasty nomarch, and E, from the tomb 
of Anena, who lived from the reign of Amenhotep I to that of Tuthmosis III, shows what 
an immense gulf separates the dog of Puimre from those normal to Egypt. In pl. xv, F the 
hound’s contorted body moves with lightning rapidity, while the dogs of Khnemhotep and 
Anena, as well as that shown in pl. xv, C, are earthbound, moving only in a very stilted 
manner. 

It is not only the dogs of Puimre that indulge in an animated flying gallop. A hare dashes 
madly away from imminent danger (pl. xm, B). The hind legs of an oryx are twisted high 
into the air, on a level with its head. Two ibexes descend from a flying leap. These figures 
should be compared with those in the badly mutilated hunt of User; several fleeing animals 
there are unsupported by ground lines, but none is drawn with the expressive outlines 


* Ibid., p. 819. is related to others contemporary with Hatshepsut’s 
" Atlas, i, pl. cctxm, A (Anena). MDIAA, iv, successor (Davies, Five Theban Tombs, pl. xxn). 
1933, pl. rv, b (Hray; Dira‘ Abi’n Naga 12; Ahmose “ Cf. PM, i, p. 714 £. 
I-Amenhotep I [?]). User was apparently active “ Wegner appears to have been the only author 
from the reign of Tuthmosis I to around the time to recognize the marked signs of Aegean influence 
of Tuthmosis III; the hunting scene from his tomb _ present here (MDIAA, iv, 1983, pp. 79-80). 
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found in pl. xm, B. User’s painting probably represents the extreme of violent motion that 
could be attained by dispensing with the indication of the terrain. The strong divergence 
between its animals and those in Puimre’s relief demonstrates that Edgerton’s hypothesis, 
according to which the flying gallop could have been an indigenous feature developed by 
the omission of ground lines, cannot be accepted. The inspiration which left such a re- 
markably lively imprint upon the animals of Puimre must have come from outside, from 
the mainland of Greece. 

In the Egyptian animal style there were current a number of conventional holds by which 
pursuing dogs bring down their prey. Hounds often seize wild beasts by the hind quarters (pl. 
xvi, A-E), or reach forward to bite the head or neck (pl. xvi, F-J). Frequently an unfortunate 
ruminant lies prostrate on its back while the dog standing over it bites savagely into its 
throat or oceasionally its head (pl. xvm, A-E). More rare are those groups in which a dog 
or lion meets its prey face to face (pl. xvu, A-E). All these poses continued to be used in 
the New Kingdom, but, in addition, some novel ones were introduced. Groups illustrating 
amplifications of indigenous traditions are shown in pl. xvm, F-H. However, all the conven- 
tional Egyptian groups illustrated in pls. xvi-xvm are extremely dissimilar to the two cases 
in Puimre’s hunt where dogs leap upon the backs of ruminants. Comparable motives possess 
a long history in the Aegean. This, together with the evident intensity of mainland influ- 
ence in pl. xm, B, suggests that the dogs on top of their prey should also be traced back to 
Aegean influence, even though the Egyptian versions do not resemble specific Aegean 
works. In the upper register of pl. xm, B a dog clings to a collapsing Dorcas gazelle; unusual 
for Egypt is the manner in which most of the hound’s body is hidden behind the gazelle, 
while one foot appears hanging freely high above the ground. Below, a bitch has just 
landed upon the back of a collapsing animal. The curve of the dog’s back, the stance of her 
legs and tail betray the violence of the leap which she has just completed. Even though 
these groups do not carry the unequivocal signs of Aegean derivation displayed by animals 
in the flying-gallop pose, Aegean influence, nevertheless, remains the most likely explanation 
for their appearance. 

In the Old Kingdom and Middle Kingdom, animals, when pursued or pulled down by 
hounds, may turn back their heads (pls. xv1, F, H; xxx, A, B). This posture, arising naturally 
from the subject matter, is the only exception to the convention forbidding a major change 
of axis in the bodies of animals. The theme was continued by fleeing New Kingdom animals 
(pl. xvi, E; xrx, C, E).*’ However, a shift in the axis of a coursing hound was completely 
unknown before the carving of Puimre’s hunt. One dog there has leapt so wildly as to over- 
shoot its mark, and so, in mid air, it turns head and shoulders abruptly, still attempting to 
seize a Dorcas gazelle (pl. xm, B). The action of another dog, running beside an ibex and 
turning its head back to bite into the latter’s throat, though less spectacular, is also very 
unusual. Such changes in direction, exceptional in Egypt, are in accordance with the spirit 


“ Cf. PM, iv, ii, pp. 523-525; 527-535. Evansem- (User). JEA, xxii, 1942, pl. 1. An exceptional case 
phasized strongly the contrast between the methods _ had occurred, not in a hunting scene, but on the 
of Minoan carnivores and their oriental com- stela of Kay, said to be from a village near Luxor 
peers. Minoan examples are given in PM, iv, ii, and dating to the early Middle Kingdom, where a 
p. 524, figs. 470 (MM II) and 471 (LM Ib) and one ___ resting dog turns his head and neck (AZ, Ixv, 1930, 
found on the mainland in Schgr, pl. xxxm, 119, pl.vm [Berlin 22820]). Other examples of animals 
120. looking back may be found in a scene showing cattle 

" Atlas, i, pl. tm (T. 53). Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré’, ii, from the tomb of Senbi (Blackman, The Rock 
pl. xtvm. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, pl. xxu Tombs of Meir, i, pl. x1). 
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of the Aegean animal style, although exact parallels for the groups in pl. xm, B cannot be 
cited. A MM II seal, considerably earlier than the hunt of Puimre, is nevertheless important 
in revealing the freedom already typical for the earliest stages of Minoan naturalistic art 
(pl. xx, 1, A). Two sealings from Agia Triada illustrate twisted poses (pl. xx, 1, B, C); 
another example on a seal from Chamber Tomb 8 at Dendra is not later than LH II (pl. xx, 
1, D). Since these compositions occur on seals, they may, to a certain extent, be limited by 
the narrow space available. Nevertheless they indicate the latitude permissible to Aegean 
artists. In view of the tokens of Aegean influence already discerned in Puimre’s scene, it is 
far easier to assume that Western models served as prototypes for the twisted poses of the 
two dogs, rather than to consider them the results of a purely indigenous Egyptian de- 
velopment. 

The three incompletely preserved registers of pl. xm, B have already provided an 
amazing number of figures reshaped by Aegean influence. It is possible that the deer, hiding 
behind a tree at one end of the desert enclosure, may be added to the list. Although 
ruminants standing quietly to suckle their young amid a rout of fleeing animals are 
common in Egyptian hunts," there is no native parallel for the manner in which Puimre’s 
fawn was drawn. Almost kneeling on its bent forelegs, with steeply curving back, it reaches 
eagerly for the udder. Fragmentary faience reliefs from the MM III Temple Repository 
at Knossos, showing goats and cows with their young, provide excellent Minoan analogies, 
and on the mainland the motive occurs on a seal from Shaft Grave III.°° In carving the 
deer and their fawn Puimre’s artist may have combined inspiration derived from some such 
sources as these with a conventional Egyptian group. Even though the characteristics of 
this particular motive cannot be attributed with certainty to Aegean prototypes, there can 
be no doubt concerning the affinities possessed by most of the unusual features to be 
found in pl. xm, B. This hunting scene provides an epitome of the influence which the 
Aegean animal style exerted on Egypt. Despite the gradual disappearance of the vigorous 
poses which arose under mainland stimulation, such traits constitute the strongest and 
most long-lived changes which Aegean art was able to produce in the artistic conventions 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Hunting scenes reached their peak of popularity in the reign of Tuthmosis III, but 
unfortunately most examples have been badly damaged.” The vigor with which Puimre’s 
animals hurtle through the air is matched only by leaping dogs, ibexes, and a Dorcas gazelle 
in the tomb of Rekhmire (pls. xv, E; xvm, I).** Despite the conservatism indicated by the 
insertion of a slanting ground line below some figures and the stilted motion of others (pl. 
xv, D), the painter of this scene was still able to delineate violent motion with unimpaired 
effect. No other Egyptian hunting scenes render the flying gallop and the flying leap with 
the vivacity shown in the tombs of Puimre and Rekhmire. Even during the reign of Tuthmo- 
sis III, in hunting scenes of Amenemhet, son of Dhutmosi, and of another Amenemhet who 
built Tomb 53, the reaction of the old Egyptian tradition has already robbed the repre- 


“Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pl. xxu. Blackman, The tion occurs on the amethyst lentoid from Shaft 
Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pl. vit. Davies, Five Theban _ Grave III. Evans has shown that a similar unnatural- 
Tombs, pl. xm (Mentuherkhepshef; Qurna 20; istic process is to be found occasionally on Minoan 
Tuthmosis III [?]). seals where maned lions suckle cubs (PM, iv, ii, p. 

” PM, i, pp. 510, 512, figs. 366, 369. Schgr, p.59, 559, fig. 522, a, b). 
fig. 15; pl. xxiv, 117. It is curious to find the ant- “Davies in BMMA, xvii, 1932, Mar., pt. ii, p. 
lered buck giving suck in Puimre’s scene (pl. xm, B; 56. 
cf. Davies, Puyemré, i, p. 46, note 1). It must be a “ Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré’, ii, pl. xum. 
coincidence that the same reversal of natural func- “Davies and Gardiner, Amenemhét, pl. 1x (T. 
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sentations of the extreme mobility and violence of the Aegean, the characteristics which 
had been so strongly reflected in Tombs 39 and 100. However, this process was not so 
complete as Wegner, in his study of Theban tomb painting, has assumed.®* The animals 
pictured in the tombs of the two Amenemhets mentioned above, move with a freedom and 
lithesomeness which is a heritage from the Aegean animal style. The theme of capture 
by a flying leap is illustrated by a dog in Tomb 53, stretched upon the back of a collapsing 
Dorcas gazelle (pl. x1x, D). The same relief also contains an example of a carnivore turning 
backward to bite its prey (pl. xix, E), and pl. xrx, F, from the tomb of Qenamun, may 
possibly represent an extremely Egyptianized version of the same general motive. The 
continued effects of Aegean influence are visible in the leaping beasts with curved backs 
and high-flung legs which occur in the latest private hunting scenes.** Even in those cases 
where the artists relapsed into the old pattern in which the animals’ backs are horizontal 
to the edges of the registers, the widely-spread legs and continued omission of ground lines 
remain as possible traces of the freedom introduced in the early part of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty by the intervention of Aegean models.” 


SCENES OF ANIMAL LIFE ON SMALL OBJECTS 


Parallel with the large-scale hunting scenes, is a series of small objects adorned by pictures 
of animal life, usually without the appearance of a human hunter. Although they cannot all 
be well dated, the earliest example appears to be a dog collar found in the tomb of Mahirper, 
a contemporary of Amenhotep II (pl. xx1, A, B).®* As is to be expected in view of its date, 
the spontaneity and vigor of motion found in the scenes of Puimre and Rekhmire have gone; 
nevertheless, the poses of the animals on one side of the collar betray a freedom and sense 
of motion explicable only as an aftermath of the Aegean influence prevalent in the earlier 
XVIIIth Dynasty. A lion flies through the air to catch an oryx (pl. xx, B); this action 
contrasts sharply with the conventional holds used on the other side of the collar (pl. xx1, A). 
Another carnivore shown in headlong gallop in pl. xx1, B turns sharply to seize a gazelle; 
the latter descends from a flying leap comparable with those of an oryx and ibexes in 
Puimre’s hunt. A leaping ibex of similar mettle, and also a panther and dog with heads turned 
backward to seize their prey adorn the lid of an ointment dish in Leiden, which may have 
been carved around the middle of the XVIIIth Dynasty (pl. xx1, C, D).*” 


82; ibex). Pls. xvu, D, E; xvm, G, J; xix, D, E and 
Atlas, i, pl. tut (T.53; dogs, hares, gazelle of top 
register; the movement of the bull in the second 
register from the top should be contrasted with that 
of the conservative bulls of Rekhmire’s hunt). 

“ MDIAA, iv, 1933, p. 80. 

“ MandC, ii, p. 92, fig. 357 (Amenemopet; Qurnet 
Mura‘i 276; Tuthmosis IV [?]; a number of gazelles, 
hares, dog). Atlas, i, pl. xxv1 (Userhet; Qurna 56; 
Amenhotep III; gazelles). 

“ Cf. many animals in the hunt of Userhet. Atlas, 
i, pl. ccc. (Mentiywey; this is a very conservative 
scene). The desert hunt on Tutankhamun’s painted 
casket indicates clearly how the old Egyptian con- 
ventions have almost completely eliminated the 
signs of Aegean influence by the end of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty (TTut, i, pl. 

“ His burial contained a scrap of linen bearing th 


name of Hatshepsut and has, therefore, been dated 
to that reign (Porter and Moss, Topographical 
Bibliography of Ancient Egyptain Hieroglyphic 
Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings, i, The Theban Necrop- 
olis, p. 30, Biban el Muluk 36), but William Steven- 
son Smith has pointed out that the objects deposited 
in the tomb are of a later date; the linen must have 
been reused (Ancient Egypt as Represented in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, p. 118). 

“A date in the middle range of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty depends upon the stylistic qualities of the 
work. In addition to the vigorous portrayal of the 
ibex and dog, the figures of a bull and its pursuer 
are more lively than a similar group engraved on 
the sheath of a gold dagger from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun (JEA, xxvii, 1941, pl. 1). Neverthe- 
less, it would be unwise to give a precise date to this 
Leiden box. 
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The hunting scene of Userhet is the last to appear in a private tomb, with the exception 
of an archaistic revival in the XXVIth Dynasty, but the animal style in use at the end of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty is exemplified on several objects of Tutankhamun,* and on others 
which possess comparable stylistic characters (pl. xx1, E).°° The conventions employed in 
decorating these articles are direct continuations of those that had appeared on a larger 
scale in the hunting scenes of Mentiywey and Userhet. Running and leaping animals, 
although moving with a vivacity unknown before the advent of Aegean influence, are no 
longer drawn with the energy characteristic of the scene shown on pl. xm, B and the 
almost contemporary work executed for Rekhmire. Even the Amarna period had brought 
no innovation in this regard; the rare renderings of wild animal life from the reign of 
Akhenaten illustrate the normal animal style of the late XVIIIth Dynasty. The naturalism 
of the leaping bulls or calves from Amenhotep III’s palace at Thebes and from Amarna™ 
is, at most, but a last trace of connections with the LH I-II mainland, wae had reached 
their greatest intensity during the reign of Tuthmosis ITI. 

After the time of Amenhotep II, the theme of capture by a flying leap was altered 
according to the conservative character of the normal Egyptian canons. The violent motion 
expressed by the artists of Puimre and Rekhmire, and still present to a lesser degree on the 
dog collar of Mahirper, has disappeared. On the gold dagger sheath of Tutankhamun two 
carnivores stand on the backs of their prey as if on a ground line. Each foot of a lion on a 
cosmetic jar™ of the same king is carefully supported by some part of the anatomy of an 
unfortunate bull. Although a dog on the same object, engaged in seizing a bull, trails one 
Jeg behind, all the others are firmly planted on the victim’s back; any illusion of 
motion is excluded. Dangling feet, such as those possessed by dogs of Puimre (pl. xm, B) 
and the Amenemhet who built Tomb 53 (pl. xxx, D) were no longer acceptable, as is 
demonstrated on an ointment box, formerly in the MacGregor collection, which must be 
dated to the reign of Tutankhamun (pl. xx, E).”* Here the artist has been forced to adopt 


TT ut, i, pls. (painted casket), Lxxm (stick with 
designs worked in granulated gold; two friezes of 
animals); ii, pls. L and x1 (alabaster cosmetic jar); 
iii, pls. xxvmr and (bowcase). JEA, xxvii, 
1941, pl. 1 (gold dagger sheath). 

® Design for ointment box on ostracon: Capart, 
Documents pour servir a Tetude de Tart egyptien, 
ii, pl. Lxxrv. Ointment boxes: Studies Presented to 
F. Ll. Griffith, pl. xxv1, g (Cairo 407010), a (Cairo, 
Journal d’Entrée, 32744). Cairo 407010 bears a 
rosette frieze comparable to that of Tutankhamun’s 
painted casket; the bull attacked by both lion and 
dog is comparable to a similarly unfortunate animal 
on Tutankhamun’s cosmetic jar. Cairo JdE, 32744 
has a Potamogeton clump as on Tutankhamun’s 
bowcase; the animal of this box are unusually lively 
and reminiscent of those on the Leiden box. 

” MPA, pl. xm, top. ArtC, p. 300, fig. 565. Petrie, 
Tell el Amarna, pls. u-1v; cf. also the gazelles on pl. 
1x and the animals running up the desert hills out- 
side of Akhetaten shown in BMMA, xxviii, 1923, 
Dec., pt. ii, p. 58, fig. 22. 

" TT ut, ii, pl. Cf. also the ointment box illus- 


trated in Studies Presented to F. Ll. Griffith, pl. 
xxvi, f (Cairo, JdE, 29140). 

"Among the characters which it possesses in 
common with objects of Tutankhamun are the calf 
seized by a dog (cf. JEA, xxvii, 1941, pl. 1), the lion 
carrying his booty on his back (ibid., pl. xx, 10, 12 
[embroidered panels of a tunic from Tutankhamun’s 
tomb]), and the Potamogeton filling motive (TTut, 
ii, pls. L, 11, BMMA, xviii, 1923, Dec., pt. ii, p. 52, 
fig. 20, shows a scene from the tomb of a Neferhotep, 
216, dated to Haremhab-Ramses II, in which this 
same filling motive is used). The ribs of the animals 
on the MacGregor box, the hatched lines along 
their bellies, and the mane of the lion coincide with 
the details on the dagger sheath. The contorted 
“star” of hair usually found on the forequarters of 
Tutankhamun’s lions is represented on the Mac- 
Gregor beast only by a slight fringe. This is paral- 
leled in vignettes in Books of the Dead belonging 
to the early XIXth Dynasty (E. Naville, Das 
aegyptische Todtenbuch der XVIII bis XX Dynastie, 
i, 1886, pl. xxvm, L, a [Leiden, Kénigl. Museum 
Il]. JEA, xxiii, 1987, pl. vm). 
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a curious expedient in order to provide the attacking panther with a firm footing. Under 
the one leg that does not rest upon the falling ibex a t-shaped support has been placed.” 
The metamorphosis of the dynamic group on the Mahirper collar (pl. xx1, B) into the static 
unit on the MacGregor box (pl. xxi, E) is eloquent evidence for the enduring nature of 
native Egyptian traditions. 

In the Ninteenth Dynasty and after, the galloping poses which had still remained current 
at the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty seem to have disappeared. Animals were usually 
drawn with straight, horizontal backs and arranged in a cantering posture in which all 
four feet were on much the same level. The beasts shown running up a hillside in Tomb 216 
at Thebes, built by a certain Neferhotep, and in the desert hunt of Ramses III are typical;"* 
similar representations occur on small objects."* The vivacious movement of two gamboling 
calves on an ointment box from a grave dated to Ramses II is exceptional"* and does not 
obscure the triumph of the conservative Egyptian animal style. Although for a time 
Egyptian craftsmen were strongly influenced by the Aegean traditions of delineating 
swiftly galloping and leaping animals, such alien traits were not able to maintain themselves 
permanently in the Egyptian repertory. 


THE INDICATION OF LANDSCAPE DETAILS 


One of the most characteristic conventions of Minoan art is the circumvallate representa- 
tion of the landscape in which details such as rocks and vegetation are shown on all sides 
of the scene.’ In two cases this distinctive feature was adopted to a limited extent by 
Egyptian craftsmen. On the dagger of Ahmose, the vacant spaces above the lion and bull 
are filled by three irregularly shaped projections (pl. xm, A). These are derived from the 
Aegean, where varying types of rock-work motives are frequent both on Crete and the 
mainland. The closest parallel for the crags of the Ahmose dagger occurs on a weapon from 
Shaft Grave IV (pl. x1v, J);* a comparison of the two examples reveals the extreme reduc- 
tion which the pattern has suffered at the hands of the Egyptian metal-worker. The gap 


" Egyptian artists commonly used the hillocks of 
the desert terrain to provide firm, but adaptable 
ground lines. Although more subtle, this is in prin- 
ciple the same kind of makeshift as that used on the 
MacGregor ointment box. Single hillocks support 
the forelegs of the goats on Aghor’s gaming board 
(Atlas, i, pl. xix, b, 3) and of a dog in Anena’s hunt 
(pl. xv, E). Such caution is typical of conservative 
Egyptian work and contrasts strikingly with those 
scenes affected by Aegean influence. A calf and 
another ruminant of the MacGregor box shown in 
the galloping pose typical of work executed around 
the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty do not have ground 
lines. Apparently the carver thought, and with 
justice, that their action was understandable. On 
the other hand, the elimination of all suggestion of 
movement left the panther, with its one hanging 
foot, in an inexplicable, uncertain position. 

“ BMMA, xviii, 1923, Dec., pt. ii, p. 52, fig. 20 
(T. 216). The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, ii: 
Later Historical Records of Ramses III (OIP, ix), 


pl. cxv1. 

” Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, pl. xvm, 
$1 (ointment box with calves). Cf. also the animal 
scenes on metal vessels from Tell Basta: G. 
Maspero, Le Musée égyptien, ii, pl. x.vm, a; Edgar, 
“Engraved Designs on a Silver Vase from Tell 
Basta,” in Annales, xxv, 1925, pl. 1, 1. An uncertain 
position is occupied by two ointment boxes, one in 
Cairo (Studies Presented to F. Ll. Griffith, pl. xxv1, 
f = AM, xxiii, 1898, pl. vm, 4 [Cairo, JdE, 29140] 
and another, unpublished, in Bologna. The anima- 
tion of the animals shown on them is comparable 
with that of the calves on the Gurob box. The first 
two objects may belong to that period, or could be 
dated earlier, to the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

“ Brunton and Engelbach, Gurob, p. 17; pl. xxv, 
29 (T. 606). 

" PM, ii, i, frontispiece; ii, ii, pls. x, x1; iii, p. 179, 
fig. 128. Schgr, pl. xx1v, 240, 241 (Gr. IV). 

™ Cf. also Schgr, pls. xcm, xcrv, 395. 
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between Ahmose’s dagger and the dog collar of Mahirper may have been bridged by a 
series of objects now lost, or the rocky projections of pl. xx1, A and B may have been copied 
anew directly from a foreign prototype. Some of the rocks on the collar assume the shape 
of the tricurved arch, a typical motive of both LH II and LM Ib/II pottery.”* On several 
of the alabastra found in Egypt tricurved arches emerge from the upper and lower panel 
borders (pl. vu, J, K), being used in exactly the same manner as on Mahirper’s collar. In 
fact, the designs on imported mainland pottery may have served as models for the maker 
of the collar; the vegetal filling motive which is a conspicuous feature on it is none other 
than the “waz-lily,” a motive commonly used by the Aegean painters. The form present in 
pl. xx1, A and B is that normally found on ordinary LH II pots, save that the perianth 
units do not curl downwards so far as in mainland examples.* 

Up to the present the Aegean landscape details of pls. xm, A and xxi, A, B remain 
isolated in Egypt," but there exists another, and very different, type of landscape setting, 
the appearance of which has been attributed to Minoan influence. Evans believed that 
the peculiarities found in the hunting scene of Qenamun, vizier of Amenhotep II, where 
the animals are completely enclosed by sandy desert soil and where bushes grow downward 
and sideward as well as upward, should be traced back to similar features in paintings of 
the MM IIIb-LM Ia transitional phase. Attractive though this suggestion is, a number 
of serious objections exist. Evans himself did not consider the chronological discrepancy 
(a lapse of over a century separates the Qenamun painting from its Minoan parallel) as 
a decisive argument against the connection.** However, his case is weakened by the fact 
that even the closest Cretan analogy for Qenamun’s scene, the monkey among the papyrus 
from the House of Frescoes,** shows only a distant resemblance to the Egyptian picture. 
Even more important is the circumstance that Qenamun’s hunt, though unique in Egypt, 
is but the final product of a series of typically Egyptian works. 

Irregular desert hillocks formed the characteristic setting of Egyptian hunts in the Old 
Kingdom and Middle Kingdom. The space contained between the straight ground lines 
and the wavy contours outlining the hummocks was normally painted with variously 
colored dots indicating the pebbly surface.** In Rekhmire’s hunting scene* the elaborate 


™ Cf. MPot, p. 391, fig. 68, Motive 62, 1-4. PM, 
iv, i, pp. 290, 326, figs. 226 and 267 (Pseira; LM 
Ib). Ibid., pp. 282, 321, figs. 216 (“LM Ib-IIa,”) and 
262 (“incipient Palace Style”) are jars from Mycenae 
which Evans considered made in Knossos. 

“ Aedt, iii, 1917, p. 200, fig. 144, 4 (Thebes, 
Kolonaki, T. 26, 15 = MPot, p. 261, fig. 33, Motive 
11, 4). BSA, xvii, 1910-1911, pl. xv1, 1 (Phylakopi). 

“ Extremely questionable examples can be cited 
from the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Several of the 
embroidered panels on a tunic of Tutankhamun con- 
tain projecting “rocks” (JEA, xxvii, 1941, pl. xxu, 
3, 4, 6, 8), but in form they coincide with the normal 
hummocks of Egyptain desert scenes, rather than 
with the tricurved arch. In addition, the ointment 
box in Cairo, Journal d’ Entrée, 29140, the uncertain 
date of which has already been referred to in note 
75, displays several hillocks formed by concentric 
arcs, but these again possess no distinctive similarity 
to the Aegean motives, even though the conditions 
favorable for borrowing prevailed. Rockwork “hang- 


ing down” from an upper margin occurs on a 
painted LH III stela from Mycenae (AriC, p. 33, 
fig. 45). On pottery the tricurved-arch pattern con- 
tinued to be used in LH IlIIa:1 and 2 as a single 
unit or in a net pattern (MPot, p. 391, fig. 68, Mo- 
tive 62, 5-7, 10-13). Moreover, a LH IIIa:2 cup 
decorated .with this motive was found in the Fayum 
(CVA, Danemark, ii, pl. tx1v, 138 = ArtC, p. 298, 
fig. 562). 

Davies, Ken-Amun, i, pls. L; ii, pl. 
xLvut A (Qurna 93; Amenhotep II); PM, ii, ii, pp. 
448-450. 

* PM, ii,ii, p. 448. 

“ PM, iii, p. 451, fig. 264. 

“ Cf. for instance Davies, Ptahhetep, i, pl. xvi, 
top; Davies and Gardiner, Antefoker, pl. 1 (Qurna 
60; Sesostris I). Davies Five Theban Tombs, pls. 
1, xm (Mentuherkhepshef), xxu (User). Davies and 
Gardiner, Amenemhédt, pl. rx. 

“ BMMA, xxvii, 1932, Mar., pt. ii, p. 60. Davies 
Rekh-mi-Ré*, i, p. 41; ii, pl. xum. 
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network of undulating terrain lines was left uncolored and, instead, the pebbles were 
painted on the background. Qenamun’s hunt, but slightly later in date than Rekhmire’s, 
is closely related to its predecessor. Although here the painter reverted to the normal 
procedure of leaving the background plain and coloring the contours indicative of the 
rough desert, he achieved a very unusual effect by retaining the numerous intersecting 
ground lines used in Rekhmire’s painting. These he multiplied and thickened, especially 
at the points where the lines join one another or are adjacent to the boundaries of the 
scene. This made it possible for hillocks even to project horizontally. The final result, a 
dotted, pebbly web, the meshes of which enclose each animal or group within a separate 
compartment, is at first sight very un-Egyptian, and yet it is definitely the product of 
indigenous development. The scene also contains plants projecting horizontally or down- 
ward from the desert terrain. This is equivalent, not to the Aegean vegetation that grows 
inward from all sides of the picture, but to other Egyptian works where plants sprouting 
from ground lines were not required to grow vertically upward.*’ Garden scenes of the 
New Kingdom, in which trees grow out from all sides of pools, illustrate the same feature.™ 

In view of these factors, it seems impossible to admit that Aegean influence played any 
role in the production of Qenamun’s hunting scene. The dagger of Ahmose and the dog 
collar of Mahirper remain as the only objects showing “landscapes” influenced by Aegean 
conventions. Even there, only certain limited motives were adopted and no appreciation 
of the true circumvallate character of Aegean nature painting is evident. It is not surprising 
that these conventions were not able to penetrate into the Egyptian repertory. They were 


extremely idiosyncratic features, too alien to gain even as much currency as did some aspects 
of the Aegean animal style. 


RECAPITULATION 


The data available for the study of the influence exerted by the culture of the Aegean 
on Egyptian art in the early part of the Late Bronze Age have now been reviewed, with 
the exception of certain vegetal designs which do not provide good links between the 
Aegean and Egypt, and may, therefore, be disregarded here.*® The evidence preserved to 
us by the passage of time constitutes but a small fraction of that which must once have 
existed. Each imported vessel from Egypt represents scores of others that have perished. 
Although objects testifying to the operation oi Aegean influence on Egyptian art are rare, 
we must remember that those that do exist are but tokens of groups which would have 
been far more impressive in their entirety. Serious gaps in our knowledge exist even in 
the case of Egypt, where so much has been preserved and where supplementary data are 
yielded by tomb reliefs and paintings. Nevertheless, large, unplundered tombs are unusual 
and rich burials containing even a portion of their original contents are not often found. 
Most metal objects, in particular the more valuable ones, have perished. Elaborately 
decorated weapons such as those belonging to Ahmose and Tutankhamun are preserved 


" AnEP, i, pl. 1 and JEA, xxiii, 1937, pls. 1v, vm or early Tuthmosis IV, plants growing from both 
(Medum, Atet, [Vth Dynasty, plants around a pool). sides of an irregular ground line in an agricultural 
Capart, Une Rue de Tombeaux a Saqqarah, pl. scene). 

xxxvi = Atlas, iii, pl. yxxtv (Ankhmahor [Sesi], * AnEP, ii, pl. Lxxx (BM 37983; Tuthmosis IV or 
VIth Dynasty, men closing a bird net in the marshes Amenhotep III). Davies, Rekh-mi-Ré*, ii, pl. cx. 
with plants growing “up” and “down” from the ” The motives in question will be discussed in a 
ground lines); Davies, Nakht, p. 61, note 1, pls. study on plant ornament. 

xIx, xx1 (Qurna 52; end of Amenhotep II 
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only in exceptional cases. Relatively few carefully ornamented small objects of daily life 
remain to us. The amount of information that can be extracted from such occasional articles 
as the scraps of harness from the tomb of Amenhotep II or the dog collar of Mahirper 
indicates how much has been lost. In addition to these few objects, there must have existed 
many others; together they would have revealed the full story of the adoption of Aegean 
artistic traits by Egyptian craftsmen, a story of which we now possess only disjointed 
segments. 

Despite the limitations imposed upon our knowledge, it is possible to sketch a tentative 
outline of Aegean relations with the East and of the concomitant effects produced in 
Egyptian art. We have seen that the greatest expansion of Cretan trade occurred in the 
MM II period, when its wares were carried around the shores of the Mediterranean. Minoan 
connections with the East apparently continued into the MM III period. A stone vase lid 
from Knossos inscribed with the name of the Hyksos king Khian is part of the evidence 
that has been interpreted as an indication of an ephemeral Hyksos empire ranging from 
Crete to Egypt, and East toward Babylonia.” This was also a time of great artistic develop- 
ment; reference has already been made to the appearance of representative murals in Crete, 
embodying not only Egyptian themes, but also Asiatic ones. By LM I, however, Cretan 
connections with the East must have been greatly diminished. There are no longer any 
definite signs of direct relations with Asia. Although Egyptian objects are present in Crete, 
very few Minoan imports occur in Egypt; only one LM I vessel has been found there in 
a dated context. Several categories of the Aegean gifts drawn in the tombs may be 
Minoan in origin, but only one, the one-handled filler, is well documented there. The 
majority of objects illustrated in the hands of Aegean envoys could have come from the 
mainland as easily as from Crete. Among the Aegean influences affecting Egyptian art, only 
the interlocked cross pattern must be attributed to Crete; the other features discussed come 
from the mainland. During the first and second phases of the Late Bronze Age, Crete’s 
share in the trade with Egypt must have been very small. That island could have been the 
source of perishable imports, valuable textiles for example, but such assumptions remain in 
the realm of speculation. The evidence available at present leads only to the conclusion 
that Crete was no longer an important commercial power after the close of the Middle 
Minoan period. 

In place of Cretan merchants, mainlanders were voyaging to the Orient in the first and 
second Late Helladic periods. In Egypt the signs of their activities are limited to the first 
part of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The earliest tokens of artistic influence occur on the weapons 
of Ahmose, the first king of the dynasty, which display a remarkably large number of 
Aegean characteristics. The niello technique could have been imported from Syria, as well 
as from Greece, but the “Cretan” griffin on the axe, the flying gallop, and the use of rock- 
work as a landscape setting on the dagger must go back to mainland prototypes.” After the 
time of Ahmose there is a gap covering thé reigns of Amenhotep I and Tuthmosis I and II, a 
lacuna which may well be accidental. No records of connections with the West occur until 
Hatshepsut’s vizier, Senmut, recorded the visits of Aegeans in his tomb. The LH II jar 
from Dira* Abi’n Naga, Tomb 29 may have been imported at this time, and two examples 


” BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, p. 116. It had become well acclimatized on the LH I main- 
"Cf. above p. 39 and note 69. land (Schgr, pls. xxv1, 47[Gr. III]; xxvu, 29 [Gr. 
“ Since this motive has been discussed in detail III]; xcr and xcn, 747 [Gr. V]). 

by Frankfort, there is no need to deal with it here. 
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of contiguous s-spiral patterns prove that close connections between Egypt and the main- 
land had continued long enough to allow Egyptian designers to adopt and transmute a 
characteristic motive of the LH II Palace Style. 

While Tuthmosis III was on the throne, relations with the Greek mainland reached a 
climax. Their concentration at this time may be accidental, since a large body of remains 
has been preserved from this phase of the XVIIIth Dynasty. All the graves containing LH 
I-II pottery have been assigned to this reign.** Aegeans are represented in the tombs of 
Amenuser, Rekhmire,** and Menkheperrasonb. Puimre’s hunt was carved at this time.” 
This scene and that from Rekhmire’s tomb exemplify the adoption of features characteristic 
of the Aegean animal style by Egyptian artists working on a large scale. Reflections of the 
novelties introduced in those tombs, swift motion and unusual poses, occur in contemporary, 
but less daring works such as that executed for the Amenemhet of Tomb 53. The contiguous 
s-spiral motive introduced under Hatshepsut decorates the ceilings of two tombs in the 
Theban necropolis built under Tuthmosis III. Two unusual all over patterns, the diagonal 
running spirals and the interlocked crosses found in a single tomb, form a valuable index to 
the strength of Aegean influence at the time of Tuthmosis III. In the succeeding reign, that of 
Amenhotep II, traces of mainland influence are fewer. Contiguous s-spirals were used on 
leather work, “waz-lilies” and tricurved-arch rocks appear on Mahirper’s dog collar, and 
the impact of the Aegean animal style continued to make itself felt. After the reign of 
Amenhotep II no traces of connections with the West are preserved until the time of 
Amenhotep III, when Late Helladic pottery is again imported, apparently for the first 
time since the period of Tuthmosis III. This lacuna may well be due only to the accidental 
absence of material, although it could possibly be interpreted as a reflection of historical or 
economic factors now unknown.” 

Except for the Aegean griffin, whose reappearance in later stages of Egyptian history 
may have been partly due to reintroductions of the motive from Western Asia,” no Aegean 


“Grave NE 1, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries (pls. va, | cxiv1 (Vases du Tombeau de Ramsés III), 11 (basket 
K; vm, C). Grave 245, Gurob (pl. vm, I). Tomb painted in tomb of Ramses III); Champollion, 


of Maket, Gurob (pl. vm, B). However, it should 
be remembered that many of the mainland vessels 
from Egypt are without context. 

“Since Rekhmire was vizier for only a short 
time at the beginning of the reign of Amenhotep 
II, and served Tuthmosis III for twenty years, 
most of the work in T. 100 was probably executed 
during the latter reign. 

“He also served under Hatshepsut, but the in- 
scriptions in his tomb were cut during the reign of 
Tuthmosis III. 

“Persson apparently attributes this gap to the 
thalassocracy of Minos, which would have inter- 
fered with mainland trade and foreign relations 
(NTD, pp. 195-196). 

“Later examples of griffins in Egypt are as 
follows: JEA, xxvii, 1941, pl. xx, panel 6 (em- 
broidered panel of tunic of Tutankhamun); C. C. 
Edgar, “Engraved Designs on a Silver Vase from 
Tell Basta,” figure 1 on accompanying plate, An- 
nales, xxv, 1925 (Siptah; dyn. XIX); ArtE, ii, pl. 


Monuments de [Egypte et de la Nubie, iii, 
pl. ccixtv (shield painted in tomb of Ramses 
III); Vernier, “La Bijouterie et la joaillerie 
égyptiennes,” Mémoires inst.fr.arch.or., ii, 1907, 
pl. vm, 2 (gold cloisonné bracelet, Louvre; dyn. 
XIX); ArtE, ii, pl. cm (Bijoux de diverses epoques), 
14 (gold cloissonné bracelet); ArtE, ii, pl. cxitvm 
(Rithons et autres vases), 2 (painting representing 
ornamented tusk, Imsibe, Qurna 65, dyn. XX); 
ArtE, ii, pls. cxtv (Vases du Régne de Ramsés III), 
right; cv (Vases en Or émaillé, six vases), 4; CLIx 
(Offrandes de Seti I et de Ramsés II), 9 (paintings of 
tribute vases, dyns. XIX-XX, cf. also P. Montet, Les 
Reliques de Vart syrien dans [Egypte du nouvel 
Empire, pp. 68, fig. 79; 112, figs. 150-152); H. 
Wallis, Egyptian Ceramic Art, 1900, pl. v1, 2, 3 
(textile designs on faience tiles of prisoners from 
Asia, dyn. XX); L. Keimer, Etudes dEgyptologie, 
vii, 1945, p. 17, fig. 4 (magical stela of dyn. XXI; 
griffin drawing chariot of a god); V. S. Golenish- 
chev, Die Metternichstele, pl. 1. 
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features maintained themselves indefinitely in Egyptian art. Nevertheless, the considerable 
influence which the mainland was able to exert is remarkable, since Egyptian art was not 
normally very receptive to foreign stimulation. The artistic features discussed here testify 
to the strength of the connections linking Egypt and the mainland in its LH I-II phases. 


ASIA 


The activities of the traders of the first and second Late Helladic periods were not limited 
to Egypt, but were also extended to the coasts of Western Asia. A priori we would expect 
the arts of these regions to have been considerably affected by the importation of Aegean 
objects. Because Palestine and Syria did not possess the consistent and strongly entrenched 
artistic traditions typical of Egypt, their arts were far more susceptible to foreign influence 
than those of the Nile land. Unfortunately, the difficulties attendant upon such an investi- 
gation are almost insurmountable, since no unified picture of the artistic development of 
Palestine and Syria yet exists. Materials illustrating the decorative conventions contem- 
porary with the LH I-II periods remain extremely rare. 

The most important feature is probably the light-on-dark ware which seems to appear 
rather suddenly at a number of sites in the North Mesopotamian and North Syrian area in 
the time of Saushshatar, who was roughly contemporary with Amenhotep II.** Conjectures 
that this ware as a whole was inspired by the traditions characteristic of Kamares pottery 
have been based upon the use of a dark black or reddish pigment as a background for a 
creamy white paint and the appearance of rosettes and running spiral motives.” This 
hypothesis is greatly weakened by a number of factors. The light-on-dark ware did not 
come into use until approximately 1450 and its putative ancestor, which was present at Ras 
Shamra during the XIIth Dynasty, is considerably earlier. Although white paint on a dark 
background continued to be used in Crete as late as the transitional period between the 
MM IIIb and LM Ia periods,*® there is no evidence that such wares ever penetrated into 
Asia. The gap between the light-on-dark ware and its presumptive Aegean source has been 
bridged by assuming that a tradition of ceramic decoration initiated by imported MM II 
ware survived in Syria. A stirrup jar painted with white spirals on a dark ground can be 
cited as support for this hypothesis. The vessel was found at Minet el Beida, in the lower 
layer of an important deposit and is among the objects assigned by Schaeffer to the end 
of the sixteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century. He considers it a local imitation 
of the “last Palace Style.” The stirrup jar first appears in Crete during the LM I period, 
and in Greece at the beginning of the LH III period.’ It is, therefore, rather unusual to find 
on the example from Ras Shamra decoration that possesses no contemporary Aegean 
parallels. The appearance of light-on-dark technique on this isolated vessel cannot alone 
provide indubitable proof that a Kamares tradition sufficiently vigorous to influence North 
Mesopotamian potters lingered on in Syria. Mallowan, in discussing the origin of the light- 


* Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology, pp. 4 f., 
41 ff. 

” Evans in JHS, lvi, 1936, pp. 133-134. Woolley 
in AJ, xviii, 1938, p. 10. Frankfort in BSA, xxxvii, 
1936-1937, p. 114. Dussaud in Syria, xviii, 1937, p. 
234. Schaeffer in JdI, lii, 1937, p. 142, note 1, re- 
fers to Late Minoan influence in this pottery. 
Pendlebury apparently did not find the claims for 


a Minoan origin of the light-on-dark ware con- 
vineing (ArchC, p. 174). 

™ ArchC, p. 201. 

™ Syria, xiii, 1932, p. 5 f.; pl. vu, 1. Ugarit, 
i, pp. 72; 77, fig. 68. 

™ ArchC, pp. 202 f. Pro, i, p. 452. ChT, pp. 
169-170. 
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on-dark ware, felt that the possible influences derived from the Aegean were not nearly as 
important as those coming from a school of painting exemplified by the murals from Mari.*°* 

The claim for the presence of Minoan influence in the light-on-dark ware is further 
weakened by the Asiatic nature of its forms and of much of its decoration. The rosettes 
used are not good motives on which to base comparisons, since they are fairly simple designs 
and could easily arise independently in different areas. MM Ila forms do not coincide in 
detail with those used on the light-on-dark ware. Rosettes appear on seals of the Second 
Syrian class,"** and were thus among the decorative motives available to Syrian designers. 
The same must also be said concerning the running spirals of the light-on-dark pottery.’ 
Such decoration had been employed earlier at Byblos and Mari and by this time was 
becoming acclimatized in Western Asia. 

It would be an oversimplification to assume that the spirals apparently introduced into 
Asia by Middle Minoan trade were ancestral to all those afterwards used in that area. 
Spiral designs were probably reaching Asia in a number of different ways in the latter part 
of the Second Millennium. In some places a tradition continuous with that of Middle 
Minoan times may have been present, perhaps strengthened by influence from Egypt 
carried by scarabs. However, in the Amuq plain of Northern Syria, in Atchana V (after 
1594-1483), spirals occur on a pottery of dark burnished fabric which seems to have 
Anatolian connections.*** This is important in view of the fact that spiral ornaments are 
rather prominent in the decoration of some Hittite cylinders and stamp seals.’ Anatolia 
may possibly have been a secondary center of dispersion for spiral ornament. In any case, 
s-spirals appear on Second Syrian’*** and Mitannian’” seals, as well as in the light-on-dark 
ware. Besides the simpler spirals, more complex rapport patterns occasionally appear on 
Mitannian seals. A cylinder in the Newell collection bears quadruple spirals with rosette 
fillings. The seal of Ir-Memser, king of Tunip, impressed upon a treaty between that state 
and Alalakh, consists of five rows of s-spirals; the crevices between them are filled by short 
stems ending in triple leaves."*° This document is contemporary with the second phase of 
Atchana IV, i.e. sometime after 1450 according to Sidney Smith. The existence of such 
designs suggests that while spiral-rapport motives were reaching Egypt in the early XVIIIth 
Dynasty, they were also being disseminated into Asia. 

This evidence is sufficient to show that there is no necessity to refer to Middle Minoan 


**“White-painted Subartu Pottery,” Mélanges Particular Reference to the Ashmolean Collection, 


syriens offerts 2 Monsieur René Dussaud, ii, 1939, 
pp. 891-892. 

™G. A. Eisen, Ancient Oriental Cylinder and 
Other Seals with a Description of the Collection 
of Mrs. William H. Moore (OIP, xlvii), pl. x1v, 153. 
H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the 
Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell (OIP, xxii), pl. 
xxm, 341. 

“© AJ, xviii, 1988, pl. x1, 6, 9, 12; xix, 1939, pls. 
xv, 1, 2; xvi, 1, top right (Atchana), MJ, xxiii, 
1932-1933, pls. Lx1, 3; Lxrv, 3 (Tell Billa, level 3). 

“ILN, Dec. 2, 1939, p. 833, fig. 6. For the date 
of Atchana V, cf. Sidney Smith, op. cit., p. 47. 

™ CylS, p. 285, fig. 92; pl. xm, 0. Delaporte, 
Catalogue des cylindres, cachets, et pierres gravées 
de style oriental (Musée du Louvre), ii, pls. c, 
1014; c1, 1034, 1035. Hogarth, Hittite Seals with 


pl. vu, 197. Von der Osten, op. cit., pl. xxv, 380. 
H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkéy, ii: Die 
Kénigssiegel von 1939 und die iibrigen Hiero- 
glyphensiegel (AOF, Beiheft 7, 1942), pp. ‘79, no. 
238; 81, no 255. 

“* JEA, viii, 1922, pl. xxiv, 12 (Ashmolean; 
bought in Birejik). On some seals characteristics of 
both the spiral and guilloche appear to be com- 
bined: Delaporte, op. cit., pls. xc, A 903; xcv1, 
A 933 and Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres 
orientaux et des cachets assyro-babyloniens, perses, 
et syro-cappadociens de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
pl. xxrx, 418. 

™ Eisen, op. cit., pl. xv, 164, 165. Von der Osten, 
op. cit., pl. xx1, 293. Hogarth, op. cit., pl. v1, 187 
may be a Mitannian seal. 

* AJ, xix, 1939, pl. xvm, 5 (AT 212). 
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pottery as an explanation for the spirals of the light-on-dark ware. Other features have been 
considered as proof that this pottery, if not developed on a Minoan basis, at least possessed 
some secondary Minoan connections. These consist of certain “double-axe” designs which 
have been compared to those on a MM IIIb-LM Ia jar." The patterns in question belong 
to a late offshoot of the light-on-dark ware datable to the twelfth century, a time which 
saw intensive contact with LH IIIb. Therefore, even if these patterns could be definitely 
correlated with Aegean features, this would not be pertinent in an investigation into the 
Eastern connections enjoyed by earlier stages of Late Helladic culture. In conclusion, we 
may say that the light-on-dark ware does not appear to be connected with the Aegean 
imports brought to Western Asia by merchants of either the Middle Minoan II or Late 
Helladic I-II periods. 

In addition to the light-on-dark pottery, certain characters of murals from Nuzi have 
been considered Aegean.’ These paintings were found in the palace of Stratum II at Nuzi, 
the approximate upper and lower limits of which are given by tablets dated to the reigns 
of Saushshatar and Assuruballit I, the latter a contemporary of Akhenaten. If the murals 
were painted during the latter part of this possible range they would postdate the period 
with which we are at the moment concerned. In any case we may note that neither of the 
two traits in question is definitely Aegean in nature. The borders filled by zigzags and dots 
fail to display the characteristic curves of the Aegean notched-adder pattern,* nor do the 
Nuzi bucrania possess details which would give them a specifically Aegean character. The 
latter may well be indigenous, since bucrania, as well as the heads of stags and men, were 
used on Mitannian seals to fill panel designs.*** 

It is clear, then, that we still lack evidence illustrating any definite reaction of Aegean 
art upon that of Western Asia during the LH I-II phases. The present absence of data 
betraying such influence can, however, be attributed to our ignorance of the work that was 
produced in Western Asia during this period. The Aegean objects carried to the East by 
mainland Greek merchants of this time may have played an important role in the develop- 
ment of Syrian art, but before any decision is reached in connection with this problem, a 
considerable amount of pertinent material must first be discovered. 


™ Evans in JHS, lvi, 1936, p. 184. ™ PM, iv, i, pp. 178-185. 

™ Frankfort in BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1987, p. 114. ™ Moortgat, Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, pls. D, 
For the murals see R.F.S. Starr, Nuzi, ii, pls. 2, 3; uxmx, 579. 
cexxvin, H; cxxix, D. 
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IV 


LATE HELLADIC III COMMERCE AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
THE ART OF THE NEAR EAST 


LATE MYCENAEAN TRADE 


HE greatest expansion of Aegean trade occurred in the third phase of that area’s 
connections with the East, in the LH IIIa and b period. This period, contemporary 


with the latter part of the XVIIIth and with the XIXth Dynasty,* saw the establish- 
ment of the Mycenaean koine, which, despite local variations, enveloped mainland Greece, 
as well as cities on Rhodes and Cyprus, in a common culture. Although a fairly limited 
number of LH I-II vessels from the Levant had testified to the resumption of active trade 
with the East, interrupted since the cessation of Middle Minoan commerce some centuries 
earlier,’ not until the last part of the XVIIIth Dynasty did mainland traders intensify their 
activities to a marked degree. From this time on, they are conspicuous in all the important 
emporia of the Near East. They safeguarded their trading interests by the establishment 
of commercial and artisan colonies at important sites, a natural procedure on the part of 
prominent mercantile communities. The settlements on Rhodes and Cyprus appear to have 
been of such magnitude as to have constituted cultural centers almost rivaling in some 
respects those of the Greek mainland itself.* Even places where no resident groups of 
LH III merchants and craftsmen were located provided ready markets for Mycenaean 
products, the presence of which is a characteristic archaeological index for this period. 
Brief review of the wide distribution of LH III pottery in the Near East. reveals the 


*Furumark has discussed the existence of a 
lacuna separating LH II and the “Tell el Amarna” 
style, a view which he points out also to have been 
held by others. He distinguishes in detail an early 
phase of the late Mycenaean period, LH IIIa:1, 
transitional between LH II and the series so well 
exemplified at El] Amarna. The latter Furumark 
terms LH IIlIa:2, and divides into earlier and later 
phases. His approximate dates are 1425-1400 for 
LH IIla:1; 1400-1375 for the earlier phase of 
IIIa:2; and 1375-1800 for the later phase of 
IIIa:2. LH IIIb corresponds approximately to the 
long reign of Ramses II, 1800-1230 (MChron, pp. 
19, 111-118, 115). Its close ushered in the period 
of ethnic movements which completely altered the 
political complexion of Western Asia, destroyed the 
Mycenaean koine, and during most of LH IIIc cut 
off the mainland from its former intensive con- 
nections with the East. 

*A number of factors may have possibly con- 
tributed to the curtailment of Minoan trade, as 
revealed by the absence of MM III pottery from 
Egypt and Western Asia. The lower quality of 
the potter’s products in MM III has been attrib- 
uted by Pendlebury to the production of vessels 
from more valuable materials, rather than to a 
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cultural decline (ArchC, p, 158). Such a change 
could have been adverse to the export of Cretan 
pottery. However, the turmoil attendant upon the 
intrusion of new greups of peoples into the Near 
Eastern area, the Kassites, the Hurrians, and in 
particular, the Hyksos, must have been far more 
important. Although Cretan communications with 
the Levant were not completely broken off during 
the period when the Hyksos may have exercised a 
brief hegemony over much of the ancient world, 
such a drastic political change may well have inter- 
fered severely with Cretan commerce. , 

*For lists of Cypriote sites cf. Fimmen, pp. 96- 
97; Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, pp. 
4-15; and Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote 
Bronze Age, p. 95. For lists of Rhodian sites cf. 
Fimmen, p. 16 and A. Maiuri in Annuario, vi-vii, 
1923-1924, pp. 251-256. The question of Myce- 
naean colonization in the East, particularly on 
Cyprus, has been the subject of much debate (cf. 
summary and bibliography in G. Hill, A History 
of Cyprus, pp. 38-35, 83-84). In 1922 Gjerstad 
vigorously denied that the abundance of LH III 
pottery and other artifacts on Cyprus indicates a 
colonization of the island by Aegeans; this did not 
take place until LC III, he claimed, and before 
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background against which the effect of LH III art on that of the Orient must be studied. 
Excavations carried out during the last twenty years have greatly extended Fimmen’s list 
of sites yielding LH III pottery.‘ In Egypt the importation of LH IIIa pottery began during 
the reign of Amenhotep III, as shown chiefly by discoveries in the palace of that king at 
Thebes.’ The mass of LH IIIa sherds from Akhenaten’s capital at E] Amarna included a 
wide range of forms, alabastra, “tea-cups,” an open bowl, a stemmed goblet, small pithoid 
jars, deep craters, loop-handled bottles, and stirrup jars.* The commonest types found 
at other Egyptian sites are stirrup jars; several assigned by Furumark to late phases of 
LH IIIa occur in late XVIIIth Dynasty contexts at Gurob.’ LH IIIb stirrup jars together 
with occasional other forms have been excavated at Rifeh, Gurob, Balabish, Sedment, and 
in Nubia.® A conical filler from Gurob decorated with a drooping palm, and a “tea-cup” 
in Copenhagen with tricurved arches and whorl shells, were found without context.° Proof 
that Mycenaean vessels were themselves valued, as well as their contents, is given by 
numerous imitations of stirrup jars, usually of faience.*° Copies of one-handled fillers are 


more rare.” 


that time there was simply intensive trade, in 
which mainlanders shipped their manufactures to 
Cyprus in return for the copper mined there (op. 
cit., pp. 326-829). He has since suggested that 
Cilicia may have been an area from which Myce- 
naean goods reached Cyprus (RA, 6¢ série, iii, 
1984, pp. 155-203). Recently Sjéqvist has consid- 
ered the problem; he eschews the term coloniza- 
tion, indicating that there was no major population 
shift in Cyprus and the material culture of the 
island continued to develop without interruption, 
but admitting the settlement of Aegean artisans and 
traders, who, together with groups in such places 
as Ras Shamra, were responsible for the produc- 
tion of “Levanto-Helladic” ware and other objects 


of Aegean type (op. cit., pp. 92 ff., 96, 183-184). 


This statement appears to be in accord with the 
views of J. F. Daniel, save that the latter would 
term the Mycenaean settlements in Cyprus colonies 
(AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 289-291). Schachermeyr has 
argued in favor of Mycenaean colonization on Cy- 
prus, but has denied the presence of Aegean settlers 
at Ras Shamra (MAOG, ix, 1985, pp. 102-107, 
108-114). Schaeffer, however, does not doubt the 
existence of a Mycenaean colony at Ugarit and 
cites as evidence the pottery, figurines and rhytons 
used in the cult, funeral practices, and the popu- 
larity of amber (JdI, lii, 1937, pp. 158 f.; 161 f.). 

* Fimmen, pp. 95-99. Cf. now Sjéqvist, op. cit., 
pp. 95-96. 

* The pottery from the palace of Amenhotep III 
is mentioned by von Bissing in AA, 1899, p. 57. 
A jug with beaked neck from Rifeh was found in 
grave 20, dated to Amenhotep III by Petrie (Gizeh 
and Rifeh, p. 23; pl. xxvu, middle left; cf. MPot, 
p- 605, no. 134, a.). A group from Gurob, also dated 
by Petrie to the time of Amenhotep III, contained 
five stirrup jars, two in the British Museum (Petrie, 


Mlahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. 3 = BMC, 
i, i, p. 182, fig. 253, A 984; ibid., fig. 254, A 985) 
and three in Oxford (BMC, i, i, p. 182, Ashmolean 
Museum 1890: 891-898). 

* BMC, i, i, pp. 183-188, A 990-999. Frankfort 
and Pendlebury, The City of Akhenaten, ii, pl. 
1, 

"Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, pl. xxvm, 
1, 7, 17. Petrie, Ilahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pls. 
xx, 7 (Group 7); xvu, 28 (group dated to Tutankh- 
amun). Cf. MPot, pp. 612, nos. 171, 35 and 36; 
614, no. 178, 12. MChron, pp. 113-114. 

* Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, pl. xxm, 42, 55. Engel- 
bach et al., Riqqeh and Memphis, vi, pl. xxm, 2-5. 
Brunton and Engelbach, Gurob, pl. xxix, 15, 39. 
Wainwright, Balabish, pl. xxv, 84-87. Petrie and 
Brunton, Sedment, ii, pls. xiv, 97 c; Lxx, 3-5; Lx, 
53. C. M. Firth, The Archaeological Survey of 
Nubia, Report for 1910-1911, p. 187 (Cemetery 
131, Grave 1, xxiv). G. Nagel, “La Céramique du 
Nouvel Empire 4 Deir el Medineh,” i, Documents 
de fouilles inst.fr.arch.or., x, 1938, p. 11, figs. 5, 
6 (Tomb 857 A). 

*Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. 
87 (Gurob). CVA, Danemark, ii, pl. tx1v, 18 
(Gurob). 

* AM, xxiii, 1898, pl. vm, 6 (Cairo 3676), 7 
(Cairo 3677); Hall, The Civilization of Greece in 
the Bronze Age, p. 221, figs. 289 (XVIIIth-XIXth 
Dynasties, British Museum, three stirrup jars from 
Thebes), 298 (XVIIIth Dynasty, alabaster, Rea col- 
lection, British Museum); British Museum Guide to 
the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Egyptian Rooms, 1922, 
p. 145, no. 64 (BM 35413); ArtC, p. 298, fig. 563 
(Ramses III; painting in Biban el Muluk 11); Petrie, 
Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob, pl. xix, 12 (pottery) 
and 27 (alabaster, Seti I; Gurob). 

“The two examples known, one from Tuneh 
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In Asia, LH IIa pottery has been found at Ain Shems, Gezer, Qatna, Tell el Ajjul, Tell 
Duweir, Tell Abu Hawam, Byblos, and Ras Shamra.” All these sites, with the exception 
of Qatna, also yielded LH IIIb materials, which were discovered, in addition, at Megiddo 
and Tell Beit Mirsim.** LH III pottery was in use in the Amuq valley. The situation at 
Atchana remains somewhat unclear, as few details have yet been published.’* At present, 
some of the statements of Sidney Smith in Alalakh and Chronology are at variance with 
the occurrences of Aegean pottery cited in Sir Leonard Woolley’s preliminary reports, 
according to which Mycenaean sherds, probably assignable to the thirteenth century, 
occurred at the top of the site in Level O, while the bulk of the Late Helladic pottery was 
found in both town and palace areas of Level I. Level I in Sidney Smith’s study consists 
only of an impoverished settlement, dated ca. 1220—ca. 1190, which persisted after the 
decline of the city; it seems to correspond to Woolley’s Level O. According to Woolley’s 
preliminary reports, Level II contained a comparatively small number of Mycenaean 
sherds.’* However, Sidney Smith’s Level II is dated by him as after 1275—ca. 1220; it would 
thus be contemporary with most of the reign of Ramses II and with the LH IIIb period 
and should be marked by very active connections with the Aegean. It presumably corre- 
sponds to Woolley’s Level I, and the discrepancy between the statements of the two 
scholars may merely be one of terminology. The only Late Helladic vessels from Atchana 


el-Gebel in the British Museum, and one in Boston, 
found in the XVIIIth Dynasty Tomb D 11 at Aby- 
dos, are discussed in detail by Grace W. Nelson in 
AJA, xl, 1936, pp. 501-506, figs. 1-3. She concludes 
that the second half of the XVIIIth Dynasty must be 
the general range of the Boston specimen. 

* Furumark discusses the LH III pottery found 
at Palestinian and Syrian sites (MChron, pp. 32, 
56, 59, 65, 68, 69; 42, chart). See also E. Grant, 
Beth-Shemesh, pp. 163, 1-3 (T. 11; MPot. Types 
94, 34, 171, 189); Macalister, The Excavations of 
Gezer, iii, pls. txv1, 44 (T. 30), 53 (T. 7); Luxx, 
17, 25 (T. 9), cur, 11, 28; Syria, ix, 1928, pp. 13, 
20 ff., pl. xvu, 3 right; xvm, 109, 110. Petrie, 
Gaza, iii, pp. 5 f., pls. x; x1, 50, 56, 57, 60, 64; 
(Governor's tomb; bottom and middle layers); 
QDAP, iv, 1935, pls. xrx, 306, p. v, xx, 307, v, 
xxi, 308, k; Lachish, ii, pls. xtv1, 219 (Pit 172, 
attributed to Structure III: bowl with whorl shells) 
yx, 5 (attributed to Structure III: possible ex- 
ample); Syria, xvii, 1936, pp. 115, fig. 8, 121, fig. 
13 (Region A; vault 13 and adjoining ossuary); 
Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, i, 1926-1932, 
pl. cixxvu, 1575 (Sherds with part of whorl 
shell). 


* FE, Grant and G. E. Wright, Ain Shems Exca- 
vations, iv, Pottery, pls. xxxtv, 3, a, b; xirx, 1, 2; 
Lv1, 10; Macalister, op. cit., iii, pls. Lxxx1, 9 and 
yxxxu, 5 (T. 58); Petrie, op. cit., pls. x; x1, 42 
(Governor’s Tomb; top layer); Syria, x, 1929, pl. 
v, 2 (T. 1), pp. 291-292, pls. tv, 4, vm, 2 (Minet 
el Beida T. 3), p. 293, pl. rvm, 3 (T. 4); Syria, 
xiv, 1933, pp. 100 ff., pl. x, 1-5 (Minet el Beida T. 


5), pp. 102-106, fig. 8 (Minet el Beida, T. 6); 
Syria, xvii, 1936, p. 115, fig. 8, pl. xvm, 2 (Region 
A; top house); Montet, Byblos et [Egypte, pl. 
cxLu, 861, 862, 865. (T. 5; Ahiram; Ramses II); 
Dunand, op. cit. pls. cLvm, 1534, 1444 and cixxv1, 
1861, 1958 (“Levanto-Helladic” pictorial style), 
civm1, 2405 (one-handled flask with high base); 
QDAP, iv, 1935, nos. 231-240, 280-283, pls. xx, 
306, n, xx1, 308, m-p, s; xxu, h. Lachish, ii, pl. 
Ltxm, 2 (Structure III); AASOR, xii, 1930-1931, 
pp. 43 f., pl. xv, AASOR, xvii, 1936-1937, p. 79. 
G. M. Shipton, Notes on the Megiddo Pottery of 
Strata VI-XX (SAOC, xvii), chart, stratum VII 
(1850-1170): no. 49, stratum VI (1170-1100): no. 
14; P. L. O. Guy and R. M. Engberg, Megiddo 
Tombs (OIP, xxxiii), pls. x1v, 7 (T. 877, stirrup 
jar), xxxu, (T. 912, shaft, jar [?]), xxx1v, 21, 22 
(T. 912 B, stirrup jars), xxxv, 22 (T. 912 D, stirrup 
jar), v1, 9 (T. 8, flask), txm, 20, 21 (T. 63 E; stir- 
rup jar); scattered finds at Tell en-Safi arid Garife 
are referred to in Fimmen, p. 98. 

“R. J. Braidwood, Mounds in the Plain of An- 
tioch (OIP, xlviii), p. 6, “Judaidah VI.” AJ, xviii, 
1938, pp. 4, 8, 20; xix, 1939, pp. 3, 27, 31; Sidney 
Smith, Alalakh and Chronology, p. 47. I have had 
the advantage of discussing the stratification of 
Atchana with Dr. Ann L. Perkins. 

* He refers to these sherds both as LM II and 
as not far removed in date from Tell el Amarna 
types (AJ, xviii, 1938, p. 8; xrx, 1939, p. 27), but 
Wace and Blegen have stated that this pottery is 
LH IIIb in date (PET, p. 137, note 7). 
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as yet illustrated are two stirrup jars from Stratum I in the town and two three-handled 
jars of LH IIIb type.** 

Additions can be made to Fimmen’s list of Anatolian sites possessing Late Helladic pot- 
tery, although unfortunately most of the new material remains unpublished.” Renewed 
work at Troy has provided a long series beginning with rare LH I specimens from the 
intermediate levels of the Sixth City and continuing with LH II ware from the later stages 
of Troy VI. The top phase of Troy VI contained a quantity of LH IIIa pottery, dating, 
Blegen says, to the early fourteenth century and not later than the middle of this century. 
Imported LH III pottery was much rarer in Troy VIIa, but even at the beginning of Troy 
VIIb examples belonging to the Granary Style, marking the beginning of LH IIIc, were 
still found.** Of the highest interest is the fact that the Late Helladic pottery occurring in 
considerable quantity far to the south, at Tarsus, belongs to the Granary class, the majority 
of pieces being identical in all respects with specimens from the Argolid.** Nearby Mersin 
yielded only a few pertinent sherds. Two were found in layer V, the latest Hittite stratum, 
and five others from layer IV, dated after 1200, belong to a late, local variety of Mycenaean 
ware known from Cilicia.*” Hetty Goldman indicates that the absence in this area of LH III 
materials comparable to those from Troy and the flourishing emporia in Syria proves that 
Cilicia must have been aloof from the trade routes of the Mycenaean koine; she suggests 
that the Granary Style pottery came to Tarsus in the wake of the Sea Peoples, whose move- 
ments stirred the Mediterranean world in the outgoing Second Millennium.” 

Such, then, are the ceramic indices of LH III trade with the East. In contrast with the 
tremendous volume of Mycenaean pottery found in the Levant is the appearance of isolated 
LM III vessels. Pendlebury cited one from Ras Shamra; another occurs at Ialysos.”* Their 
presence does not give evidence for the existence of any significant LM III connections 
with the East, but merely emphasizes the accidental and unimportant character of the 
occasional contacts which may have taken place. 

LH III commerce was only one factor among the many which, in the late fourteenth 
and in the thirteenth century, welded the eastern Mediterranean area into one cosmopoli- 
tan world. Economically, the period is marked, not only by Aegean, but also by Cypriote 
trade, attested by the wide occurrence of Cypriote pottery. Certain faience products, in 
particular seals, produced in the region having its political center in the state of Mitanni, 
are found far outside their native area. Scarabs and other products of Egypt came from 

the south. Clear testimony to the volume and importance of commercial activities during 
this age is given by the warehouse deposits at Minet el Beida. 

The political situation during the early part of the period is illustrated by the Amarna 
letters, which show how the disappearance of Mitanni as a buffer state was sharpening 


* AJ, xviii, 1938, pl. vir 1 (ATP, B and 111); 
ILN, Sept. 17, 1988, p. 504, fig. 12. 

* Fimmen, pp. 95-96. Cf. also Schachermeyr’s 
discussion in MAOG, ix, 1935, pp. 100-102 and 
Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze 
Age, p. 95. 

* BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, p. 11; AJA, xxxix, 
1935, pp. 15 f., p. 17, fig. 8, p. 20, fig. 11, p. 28, 
figs. 20, 21, pp. 575 f£., 576, fig. 20 (stirrup jar of 
grey Minyan ware), 579 f., fig. 23; (Trojan imita- 
tion of stirrup vase); AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 206 f., 
fig. 3 (Earthquake deposit, final phase of Troy VI, 


fourteenth century [ie. LH IIIa:1] cf. murex 
head fragment; two-thirds are imported vessels 
from metropolitan Mycenaean centers), p. 227, fig. 
29. 

* AJA, xli, 1987, pp. 263, 279-283, figs. 38-42; 
AJA, xlii, 1938, p. 45. 

* LAAA, xxvi, 1939-1940, pp. 100-102, 131, pl. 
LxxxI, 1-7. 

* AJA, xiii, 1938, p. 54. 

* ArchC, p. 259 and note 1; MChron, p. 107; cf. 
remarks of J. F. Daniel in AJA, xlvii, 1948, p. 253; 
CVA, Italia, x, pl. ccccxt, 2-4 (Ialysos; NT 19, 6). 
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the rivalry between Egypt and Hatti, while the temporary weakening of Egypt at the same 
time encouraged the small Syrian and Palestinian principalities to engage in political 
intrigue. In the thirteenth century the youthful Assyrian state was gaining in power, 
while the Hittite and Egyptian empires had reached a stalemate, a compromise peace 
under the stabilizing influence of which the client cities on the Mediterranean littoral 
flourished. 

The widening of horizons which is characteristic of the age is also betrayed in the field 
of art. For the first time the documentation available for the decorative arts in the coastal 
areas of Western Asia is sufficient to form the basis of comparative study, although far 
more data are needed to determine the full extent to which cultural exchange accompanied 
the intense political and economic intercourse of this period. However, the far-reaching 


syncretistic tendencies displayed by some of the few objects already known provide tokens 
of the manner in which the arts developed in these areas. : 


LH III INFLUENCE IN EGYPTIAN ART 


In Egypt the principal artistic effects of that country’s connections with the Aegean—the 
appearance of new decorative designs, the changes in animal style, and the use of details 
such as Aegean rockwork or “waz-lilies’—appear during the earlier part of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Although the Greek mainland was engaged, during the reign of Akhenaten, in 
active trade with Egypt of far greater volume than that of the LH I-II period, these com- 
mercial contacts were not accompanied by any wave of artistic influence productive of 
detailed similarities such as those discussed in Section III. An explanation for this could 
be sought in the development of Egyptian history. Both the First and Second Intermediate 
Periods had been followed by tremendous cultural, as well as political, advances, the cul- 
mination of developments beginning in the troubled periods. When political and social 
upheavals accompanied by foreign invasions weakened the firm fabric of Egyptian life, 
foreign influence may have been able to establish itself more readily than at other times.”* 
The signs of mainland influence traceable in the art of the early XVIIIth Dynasty may be 
the results of connections that began during the later part of the Second Intermediate 
Period. 

One of the most important problems in the history of Egyptian art is concerned with 
the genesis of the unusual features characteristic for the Amarna period. Frankfort has 
stated the case for considering these traits—the interest in action, in expressiveness of 
individual figures, in pure landscape, the decoration of all walls of a room as a single unit, 
and the use of a kind of “cavalier perspective’—as, at least in part, stimulated «by the 
Aegean. Such features consist of significant aesthetic attitudes or principles, the very 
nature of which precludes the tracing of connection by the discovery of similarity in detail. 
Demonstration of the coincidences between the concepts guiding Akhenaten’s artists and 
those of the Aegean, together with the evidence proving that commercial contacts were 
taking place at the time, certainly suggests the probability of Aegean influence upon 
Amarna art. However, definitive proof is difficult to attain when detailed similarities cannot 
be cited. Moreover, in view of the fact that many features of Amarna art appear to have 
sprung from earlier phases of Egyptian art, the similarities with Aegean traditions may 
possibly result from convergent development. For example, the supposition that Aegean 


* MPA, p. 21. ™ MPA, pp. 18-27. Cf. also ArchC, p. 258. 
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prototypes may have stimulated the Egyptians at Amarna to delineate nature for its own 
sake, can be opposed by the claim that any artist heir to the long tradition which could so 
painstakingly delineate a papyrus swamp together with many of the creatures, large and 
small, living there, would naturally elaborate on such a scene once the restraint imposed 
by the use of only stereotyped themes was removed. Such investigation lies beyond the 
scope of this study, and we must stop short with the statement that if the Aegean did 
contribute to the development of some of the characteristics of Amarna art, these would 
be, as far as the field of art is concerned, the most significant results of connections with 
the mainland. 

Mainland objets d'art were, at least occasionally, imported into Egypt, as is shown by 
the discovery of a wooden box lid in the tomb of “Sabina” at Saqqara (pl. xxrv, A). Never- 
theless, artistic conventions were no longer being borrowed by the workers in the applied 
arts. Only one article of Egyptian manufacture appears to reflect Aegean influence, not 
in the style, but in the theme of the scene it bears. A round ointment box was found a 
long time ago by Petrie in a grave of the later XVIIIth Dynasty at Kahun; its exact context 
has not been described (pl. xx, 2, D). The animal style of the carving resembles that used 
on objects of Tutankhamun. A triple spray of vegetation, probably Potamogeton, identical 
with plants on a small chair from Tutankhamun’s tomb,” serves as a filling motive. The 
interest of the decoration lies, not in the conventional animals on one side, but in the scene 
on the other where a charging bull endangers three human opponents. F. W. von Bissing’s 
explanation that this is an imitation of an Aegean bull-baiting scene appears to be correct. 
As a parallel he cited a painting from Tiryns belonging to the earlier part of the LH IIa 
period.** Other evidence for the use of the motive on a large scale on the mainland is given 
by a fragmentary relief said to have been found outside the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae; 
its context, however, is uncertain nor can it be definitely dated.’ Similar subjects were 
common on Minoan and mainland seals (pl. xx, 2, A, C).”* A Late Helladic II example from 
Tomb 518 at Mycenae provides a rather good analogy for the Kahun box (pl. xx, 2, B). 
An object such as pl. xx, 2, B may have served as a model for the Egyptian draughtsman, 
even though Aegean stylistic qualities were not adopted. The subject was apparently sup- 
plied by the West, but the whole theme is cast into a stilted Egyptian mold. Pl. xx, 2, D 
remains at present the only object made in the later New Kingdom which reveals signs 
of Western influence, and its isolation indicates the unreceptive attitude toward Aegean 
features adopted by Egyptian artists in this period. 


THE ART OF THE LH III PERIOD IN ASIA 


The penetration of Mycenaean culture into Western Asia is mirrored by both the occur- 
rence there of imported objects and the borrowing of Aegean artistic conventions by 
Asiatic craftsmen. During the Late Mycenaean period many oriental features penetrated 


* TTut, i, pl. vr. pp. 371-372, fig. 241, top, left, and right (T. 1; 
* Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii, pl. xvm. the objects found here range from LH IIb to III; 
* PM, iii, pp. 194, 197, figs. 133, 185. the better preserved seal shows an athlete swinging 


* It is noteworthy that pl. xx, 2,C, bought at Smyr- over a charging bull); PM, iii, p. 218, fig. 150 
na, is covered by modern gilt (PM, i, p. 431, note 2) (Evans collection, bought in Athens, said to be 
and it is possible that the whole seal is a skilful forg- from the Peloponnesus); AM, xxxiv, 1909, pl. u, 
ery. Its design is unusual in that the toreador is pros- 3 (National Museum, Athens), 2 (Mycenae, Tsoun- 
trate below the bull. Friédin and Persson, Asine, tas, T. 47). 
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into Greece.”® The East, in turn, was absorbing Western elements from the Aegean traders 
and craftsmen who played such prominent roles in the life of the late fourteenth and 
thirteenth century Levant. Although the discovery of the full effects produced by these 
connections is only beginning,* it is possible to collect a fairly considerable number of 
artistic features characteristic for the Aegean that occur in the East, either on imported 
articles or in native works. 

Three classes of objects—ivories, cylinder seals, and metalwork—yield evidence concern- 
ing the decorative arts current along the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean at this time. 
Among these categories the ivories are not only a significant source for the study of the 
various artistic schools current in the Levant,” but are also foremost in displaying characters 
of Aegean origin. Three groups of ivories, Phoenician, Mycenaean, and North Syrian, have 
been distinguished by R. D. Barnett.** It is the second of these with which we are con- 
cerned here. 

One of the most important and difficult problems involved is the distinction between 
purely Mycenaean works** and Asiatic carvings produced under strong stimulatien from 
the West. Barnett does not state that he believes the examples of his Mycenaean group 
to have been carved by Aegeans, but evidently inclines towards this view, speaking of 
the “hand of the Mycenaean artist” visible in the famous relief from Minet el Beida (pl. 
xxu, J) and suggesting in connection with ivories from Enkomi that Mycenaean artists 
were working for Hurrian patrons.** The problem is complicated by the probable settle- 
ment of Late Helladic craftsmen in Western Asia and by the circumstance that the ivories 
were small valued objets dart, easily transported far from their place of manufacture. The 
pyxis lid from Saqqara (pl. xxrv, A) and a duck’s head from Asine,** a fragment of an 
ointment dish type common in the East, demonstrate the importation of foreign ivories 
on both sides of the Mediterranean. Thus, no general statement can be made concerning 
the original provenience of all the ivories, found as far south as Egypt and Tell Duweit 
and as far north as Ugarit and Rhodes, belonging to the Mycenaean class.** Moreover, the 


*In the West, no widespread group of objects 
analogous to the LH III pottery from Asia testifies 
to the introduction of Levantine factors. However, 
cylinder seals are prominent among the various 
groups of foreign objects found in Greece. The 
small number of examples known is being gradually 
augmented. A fine Mitannian seal from the hoard 
at Tiryns is without dated context (AM, lv, 1930, 
pl. u, 6). Two others come from LH III chamber 
tombs at Prosymna (Pro, i, pp. 280-281; ii, p. 146, 
fig. 596, 21 (T. 24), 22 (T. 38), and a Third Syrian 
seal was found without context at Larissa in Argos 
(BCH, Ixi, 1937, pp. 1-2, figs. 1-8, ef. PET, p. 187, 
note 9). One Mitannian seal was found in Crete, 
in a Late Minoan context (Arch, lix, 1905, p. 71, 
fig. 81, b, Zafer Papoura, T. 66). 

“Full publication of the Atchana and Ras 
Shamra excavations may cast considerable new 
light on this epoch. 

“This subject is discussed, with full bibliog- 
raphy, by R. D. Barnett, “Phoenician and Syrian 
Ivory Carvings,” PEFQ, 1939, pp. 4-19. 

"The chief finds of examples belonging to the 


native LH III school of ivory carving are as follows: 
LH III: mycenae: Eg, 1887, pl. xm, A, B; ibid., 
1888, pls. vim, 1x, 19; ArtC, p. 36, fig. 51 (=C. 
Zervos, L’Art en Gréce du troisiéme millénaire au 
iv’ siécle avant notre ére [1946], fig. 40), p. 38, 
fig. 56, a, b, p. 40, fig. 62; ILN, Dec. 16, 1939, p. 
905, fig. 6. LH IIIa: arnens: Hesperia, ix, 1940, 
pp. 283-289, figs. 27-31 = AJA, xiii, 1939, pp. 
581-585, figs. 12-14. penpra: RTD, p. 59, fig. 36, 
pp. 96-99, figs. 71, 72 and pl. xxxm, 1, 2 (wood). 
LH Illb: sparta: BCH, ii, 1878, pp. 185-188, 204- 
218; pls. vi, 7; XI, XIV, XVI, XVII. MENIDI: Lolling, 
Das Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, pls. vu, 1-8; vm, 4, 
6, 10. 

* PEFQ, 1939, p. 18. He also refers to a Hittite 
group, evidently meaning the traces of Hittite in- 
fluence which he detects in the North Syrian style 
(Ibid., pp. 9, 13). 

“ PEFO, 1989, pp. 10, 12. 

* Frédin and Persson, Asine, pp. 388, 391, fig. 
254, 1 (T. I. 2, end of LH II-LH II). 

“The importance of ivory carving in Western 
Asia, particularly in Syria and Palestine, has been 
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degree of Aegean influence which they display varies widely. Some are affected only in 
part, but others are so deeply permeated by LH III traditions as to support the view that 
they were either produced by Mycenaean craftsmen working in Asia or were imported 
from the mainland of Greece. 


Tue Potnia Theron RELIEF FROM MINET EL BEIDA 


One of the most famous signs of the presence of Aegeans found in Syria is the ivory 
pyxis lid from Tomb 8 at Minet el Beida, the port of Ras Shamra (pl. xxn, J). The pottery 
of this tomb has not been published in full, but Furumark has identified a number of the 
Mycenaean vessels as LH IIIb types.*’ The pyxis belongs to a period roughly contemporary 
with the reign of Ramses II. A goddess, Aegean in garb,** is enthroned upon a concave 
altar base placed in a mountainous terrain. She holds sheaves of vegetation which attract 
two goats. The Mycenaean features of this carving are so conspicuous that it has been 
considered an original LH III work.** The goddess herself is Aegean, none other than that 
Mistress of Animals who occupied a major position in the Minoan-Mycenaean pantheon 
and usually appears on seals flanked by heraldic animals (pl. xxu, B-D).“° Female figures 
are often shown seated on rocky cliffs which appear to be part of the landscape setting 
(pl. xxm, A, H),** but there is apparently only one example where the mountainous terrain 
may constitute a symbol revealing the nature of the deity (pl. xxm, C), a design forming 
part of the evidence on the basis of which the potnia theron has been equated with a great 
earth goddess, comparable with the magna mater of Asia.** Despite the fact that the goddess 
of pl. xxu, J is unquestionably Aegean, the Minet el Beida carving appears to illustrate a 
combination of features better known in Asia than in the Aegean. 

A chain of relationships considered basic to life in Mesopotamia was expressed by a 
mountain god associated with plants and animals, apparently symbolizing the force of 
fertility supporting vegetal and animal life.* The mountainous nature of the deity may be 
indicated by the rocky peak from which his torso rises, as shown on a cult relief from Assur, 
dating to the middle of the Second Millennium, where the cycle of life is completed by 
the addition of two water divinities.“* Variants of the theme occur on seals. An unpublished 


indicated by Barnett (PEFQ, 1939, p. 5). Unfin- 
ished pieces have been found at Ras Shamra and 
Tell Duweir. 

* MChron, p. 68. For this tomb cf. Syria, x, 1929, 
pp. 291-298, pls. tv, 3, 4, vm, 1-8, and tvm, 1, 2; 
and Gazette des beaux arts, lxxii, 1930, 2° se- 
mestre, pp. 1-4. 

* Her headdress has been considered as a sign of 
Egyptian and Hittite influence by Andrae (Kult- 
relief aus dem Brunnen des Assurtempels zu Assur 
[WVDOG, liii], p. 9), but it finds an extremely close 
parallel on pl. xxu, F, as Dussaud and Schaeffer 
have indicated (“Ivoires d’époque mycénienne,” 
Gazette des beaux arts, lxxii, 1930, 2° semestre, 
p- 6). 

*Dussaud has stated that the profile of the 
goddess as well as her costume indicate that the 
piece was made by an Aegean (Syria, xvii, 1936, 
p- 189). Cf. also Dussaud and Schaeffer, op. cit., 


pp. 6, 8-9. Schachermeyr refers to the work as a 
“schon stark barbarisierte Reliefdarstellung einer 
minoisch-mykenischen potnia theron” (MAOG, ix, 
1935, p. 111). 

“M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Re- 
ligion and Its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 309- 
311, 328-329, 341-342, 347, 354; PM, iii, p. 457; 
PM, iv, ii, p. 608, fig. 597 A, a (Knossos, Archives 
Deposit, LM II sealing); ChT, pls. xxvm, 31 and 
82 (T. 515, LH II), rv, a (Menidi), b (Ialysos), 
e (Diktaian Cave); Furtwingler, Die antiken 
Gemmen, i, pl. 1, 27 = ArtC, p. 233, fig. 39, e 
(Elis); ArtPG, ii, p. 303, fig. 425, 2. 

“ Annuario, viii-ix, 1925-1926, p. 185, figs. 145, 
146, Nos. 129, 130 (Agia Triada; sealings). 

“This point is discussed by Nilsson, op. cit., 
pp. 334-337. 

“CylS, pp. 17, 21, 70, 114 £. 
“ Andrae has called attention to the parallelism 
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example was found at Judaidah.** The god is half mountain on a Second Syrian seal in the 
Ashmolean and holds stylized vegetation, but lacks his usual animal companions.“ Pl. xxu, 
J deviates from this oriental conception by the substitution of a female deity and by the 
inexplicit character of the rockwork, which can be interpreted either as a reference to the 
nature of the godhead or merely as the landscape setting. However, the manner in which 
the animal companions of the goddess seize the vegetation is in full accordance with 
oriental traditions. Individual elements of pl. xxu J, such as the posture of the body and 
the hands grasping plants*’ or the general pose of the goats,“* may be paralleled on the 
mainland, but none of the generally recognized representations of the potnia theron from 
the Aegean show her providing for the nourishment of the animals over which she presides. 

Only one object, an ivory from Mycenae, appears to illustrate this important action (pl. 
xxu, F). Dussaud and Schaeffer, having examined the actual piece, state that part of the 
foreleg of a rampant animal is still preserved, pressed against the arm of the woman, who 
was presumably once flanked on both sides by ruminants seizing the foliage she holds.“ 
Pl. xx, F provides, as Dussaud and Schaeffer have said, an extremely close parallel for 
the Minet el Beida carving. However, it is probable that pl. xxu, F itself reflects oriental 
influence. The use of heraldic animals in Aegean art is usually considered to be derived 
from the Levant,” and it is probable that the combination of rampant animals devouring 
vegetation once shown by this carving was a theme borrowed from the East. Accordingly, 
the scene on the Minet el Beida pyxis lid, although executed in an Aegean style and 
possessed of such an excellent mainland parallel as pl. xxu, F may still be traced back 
to concepts that were at home on Asiatic soil. 

In attempting to determine the origin of pl. xxu, J an examination of its individual features 
is helpful. Despite the predominance of Mycenaean traits on the relief, many of its details 
differ from those of comparable Western works. The pose of the female figure as well as 
her gown were originally Minoan features, as is illustrated by sealings from Agia Triada (pl. 
xxl, A, H) and Knossos (pl. xxu, I), to cite only a few examples. These traits were adopted 
on the mainland, where the best parallels for pl. xxu, J occur among the LH III ivories 
from Mycenae; the closest analogy for the seated pose is that indicated by Schaeffer (pl. 
xxu, G).** A comparison between the two is very instructive, for it reveals the existence of 
a wide gap between pl. xxu, J and G, which can be interpreted as the difference between 
a genuine LH III work and a successful imitation. In pl. xxu, J, the seated posture is hardly 
expressed at all, being shown in a clumsy way that contrasts strongly with the graceful 
and forthright curves used by Aegean artists. In fact, after a hurried glance, the goddess 
of pl. xxm, J seems to stand; her posture compares better with that of the striding woman 
of pl. xxm, F than with pl. xxu, G.™ It is difficult to imagine such confused rendering of 
movement in any work produced by a competent Aegean artist. 


between the god from Assur and the goddess shown “Ibid., p. 276, fig. 398 = BCH, ii, 1878, pl. 


in pl. xxu, J (WVDOG, liii, pp. 9 f.). xv, 5. 
“ This information was supplied by the kindness “ Dussaud and Schaeffer, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
of R. J. and L. S. Braidwood. * Nilsson reviews much of the literature on this 


“ Hogarth, Hittite Seals with Particular Reference subject and supports the view that the heraldic 
to the Ashmolean Collection, p. 68, fig. 71 (British poses characteristic for the later phases of Aegean 
Museum 102686, bought at Tell Ghaneim near art were probably stimulated by Asiatic prototypes 
Amarna). (op. cit., pp. 329-332). 

“ ArtPG, ii, p. 260, fig. 877 (Mycenae, mirror ™ Syria, x, 1929, p. 298. 
handle). “It is possibly not an accident that in both pl. 
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The modeling in pl. xxu, J, though attempting to reach the same goal as the Mycenaean 
reliefs, is carried out in a far coarser and more exaggerated manner. Although in Minoan 
and Mycenaean art there existed a tendency toward emphatic enlargement of certain parts 
of the body, this did not lead to such awkward results as in pl. xxu, J. The general outlines 
of the arms and elbows of the Minet el Beida goddess conform to those of pl. xxu, F, but 
their ungainly treatment distinguishes pl. xxu, J from the Mycenaean work. The breasts 
of the Minet el Beida goddess are heavy and pendulous, while those of Mycenaean figures 
are firm. Altogether, pl. xxu, J with its bulging muscles does not display the sensitive feeling 
for the swelling outlines of flesh shown in pl. xxu, G and, to a lesser degree, F. 

The treatment given to the clothing is an important feature revealing the stylistic charac- 
ter of pl. xxu, J.** There the robes constitute a mere surface ornament, without even as 
much feeling for depth as in pl. xxu, F. However, the Minet el Beida goddess is intended 
as a seated figure and should, therefore, be compared with pl. xxu, G. The great contrast 
between the posture and outline of the two works has already been indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, but it is also very significant that pl. xxu, J shows absolutely no understanding 
of the arrangement of the drapery and the recession of one leg behind the other. 

We have attempted to prove that the Minet el Beida lid, though in itself a competent 
piece of ivory carving, is permeated by stylistic qualities very different from those displayed 
by comparable ivories discovered at Mycenae itself. Pl. xxu, F and G are unfortunately 
without exactly dated contexts, but a double statuette from Mycenae, belonging to the 
same general class, was found in ruins dated by Wace around 1300," that is approximately 
to the transition between LH IIIa and b. This means that no long lapse of time separates 
excellent Mycenaean work from the Minet el Beida carving. Its different stylistic quality 
cannot be explained merely as a reflection of a late and somewhat degenerate stage of 
Mycenaean art. 

The concave altar base upon which the goddess sits is, of course, a characteristic item of 
Aegean religious equipment.* In Crete it was at least once placed close to a female deity 
(pl. xxu, I), but she was never shown sitting upon it. The motive was commonly used as 
a pedestal upon which rampant heraldic animals rest their forepaws. A Late Minoan II 
example™ possesses MM III-LM Ib precedents.*’ On the mainland the motive was worked 
in carved ivory, as is demonstrated by fragments from the LH I-II Tholos of Aigisthos at 
Mycenae.” It occurs upon gems which are probably LH II in date (pl. xxu, E).** In the art 
of LH III the motive was exemplified, not only on a monumental scale above the lintel of 
the Lion Gate at Mycenae, but also by glass lionesses from a pit in the LH IIIa tholos at 
Dendra and on an ivory handle presumably from the LH IIIb tholos at Menidi. Approxi- 
mately fifty concave altars of glass, once covered by gold leaf, found in the LH IIIb 
chamber tomb at Spata, may have been parts of similar groups.” Testimony to the penetra- 
tion of such motives towards the East is given by an ivory, still unpublished, found at 


xxu, F and J the front foot is smaller than the one 607-608; iii, pp. 185, fig. 88; iv, i, pp. 209-210, 
behind. figs. 160 a, 162. 
“In detailed Mycenaean renderings of seated * PM, iv, ii, p. 608, fig. 597 A, g (Knossos, Little 
women such as pl. xxu, G and an ivory double Palace deposit, LM II sealing). 
statuette recently found at Mycenae (ILN, Dec. * PM, iv, ii, p. 611, fig. 599, b, c. 
16, 1939, p. 905, fig. 6) a bodice is shown which * BSA, xxv, 1921-1928, p. 304, fig. 58. 
is omitted in pl. xxu, J. * Ibid., p. 586, fig. 577 =’Eq, 1888, pl. x, 2 
“ILN, Dec. 16, 1989, p. 905. (Mycenae). 
* PM, i, p. 220, fig. 166, H, p. 221; ii, ii, pp. “RTD, pp. 59-60; pl. xxv1; BCH, ii, 1878, p. 
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Ialysos on Rhodes, which shows two lions on an altar,®* and by a cylinder seal from Cyprus 
possibly cut by an Aegean.” Since even the limited materials still remaining to us indicate 
that the incurved altar base was known in the East, at least among the Mycenaean colonies, 
there is no difficulty in assuming that it was known at Ras Shamra, where it could have been 
utilized by an Asiatic craftsman who desired to produce a work of LH III character. This 
is, I believe, the most likely explanation for the origin of the Minet el Beida relief, since, 
despite its close dependence on Mycenaean works, it differs from them in many important 
details. However, it would be rash to claim that this potnia theron must have been carved 
by an Asiatic following Western prototypes; the possibility that a Mycenaean migrated to 
the East, possibly as a young apprentice, and there produced a hybrid carving cannot be 
disregarded. In any case, whether made by an Asiatic or an Aegean, comparison with the 
best LH III work proves the Minet el Beida relief to be a definitely peripheral product. 


OxsyEcts FROM Cyprus DECORATED WITH HUMAN FIGURES 


The attempt to distinguish true Mycenaean works from Asiatic imitations requires par- 
ticular caution when objects found on Cyprus or Rhodes are under consideration. The 
inhabitants of the Mycenaean settlements flourishing on those islands may have either im- 
ported or made objects which were decorated according to their native traditions. Purely 
Helladic work is, therefore, even more likely to be found at such sites than on the Asiatic 
mainland. Since some of the most important pieces preserved on Cyprus are made of ivory, 
it is extremely unfortunate that the ivories found on Rhodes have not yet been published; 
they would probably provide highly valuable comparisons for the carvings from Cyprus 
and might do much to clarify the problems involving the school of carving derivative from 
LH III work. 

No difficulty arises in the case of a fragmentary male head found in OT“ 16 at Enkomi, 
belonging to the Late Cypriote III period. All details of this piece compare well to those 
of a warrior’s head, also carved in the round, from Mycenae.® A third, less well done, head 
was found at Spata.®* There can be no question that this Enkomi carving was executed 
completely within the traditions native to the Mycenaean homeland. 

The same also appears to be true of bearded heads stamped on gold plaques found in 
NT 11 at Enkomi.” Exact parallels have not occurred on the mainland, but a one-handled 
cup from Mycenae displays a series of heads carefully worked in niello technique. Some 
such prototype as this may have served as the inspiration for the simplified heads adorning 
the gold plates from Cyprus. 

The chamber of NT 19 at Enkomi contained unstratified materials varying in date from 
the Late Cypriote I period to the middle of the Late Cypriote II period. An ivory mirror 
handle must be assigned to the later part of this range.*® It belongs to the Late Helladic 
class in which the mirror proper is set into a small square haft,”° but it is unusual in that 
195, pl. xm, 3. pedition. 

“ Referred to by Barnett in PEFQ, 1939, p. 12, © BMExCyprus, pl. u, 1340; "Eg, 1888, pl. vm, 
note 4, Greece, no. IV. 12 = ArtC, p. 38, fig. 57. 

“CylS, p. 303; pl. xtv1, s. “ ArtC, p. 39, fig. 60 = BCH, ii, 1878, pl. xvm. 

“ PEFQ, 1939, p. 4, note 18. “ SCE, i, pls. cxiv1, 4; cxivn, 4. 

“OT refers to the old tombs at Enkomi exca- “ArtC, p. 81, figs. 153-155 =’E9, 1888, pl. 
vated in 1896 by M. A. Murray and others for the vu, 2. 

British Museum and NT to the new tombs at “ SCE, i, p. 565, no. 91, p. 568, pl. cin, 7. 
this site excavated by the Swedish Cyprus Ex- * ArtPG, ii, p. 260, fig. 377, pp. 262-264, figs. 
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the handle itself is carved in the form of a nude woman grasping her breasts. This work 
broaches the subject of caryatid figures in ancient art, a topic fraught with many com- 
plexities and handicapped by the scarcity of comparative material. It seems apparent, 
however, that the conception of the figure should be attributed to the East rather than 
to the West. The complete nudity is extremely rare in Mycenaean work. Moreover, the 
position of the hands is exceptional in the Aegean, being illustrated only by a few small 
faience or gold plaques and a marble statuette, said to have been discovered east of 
Candia; it is, of course, frequent in the Near East. Although caryatid figures are con- 
spicuous in Western Asiatic ivories of the First Millennium,” the only unassailable earlier 
examples made of ivory come from XIXth Dynasty Egypt.”* Despite the almost complete 
absence of evidence it may be assumed that caryatid figures were also used by Asiatic 
craftsmen. An ointment horn from Tell Duweir ends in a female head that in turn supports 
a spoon; this object may be a forerunner of later caryatid figures.”* 

Up to the present no Asiatic carving offers a thoroughly satisfactory parallel for the piece 
from Cyprus. A figure of a standing woman with hands held stiffly at her sides, now in the 
British Museum, is provisionally assigned by Barnett to a thirteenth century Anatolian 
or North Syrian school of ivory carving.”* It demonstrates rather considerable affinity 
to another rendering in ivory of the same motive found at Atchana.”* Though these two 
statuettes are to a certain extent comparable with the Enkomi ivory, they differ from it in 
many specific features. As yet, its origin cannot be traced in detail, but it may have been 
a hybrid product in which the normal Aegean mirror type was combined with figures 
derived from an Asiatic school of carving, the whole composition possibly being stimulated 


by the well-known Egyptian mirrors, the handles of which assume the form of nude 
maidens.” 


SPHINXES 


The female sphinx was of oriental, Syrian, lineage but had been acclimatized in Crete in 
MM III times. Thenceforth, she appears both there and on the mainland in a characteristic 
Aegean form, of which one of the most prominent features was a long-plumed crown.” In 
the East, seated sphinxes of this type are stamped on gold leaf from OT’s 91 and 93 at 
Enkomi, dated to the LC II period,” and are analogous to those cut out of gold plate from 
Shaft Grave III, and to others on gold or glass paste plaques from Mycenae, Spata, and 
Menidi.* Glass paste beads from NT 100 at Ialysos show rampant sphinxes which are 
completely Mycenaean in character, though no better mainland parallel can be cited than 
the standing or climbing sphinx carved in the round from Athens.” 


379-881. * AJ, xix, 1939, pl. x1v, 1 (attributed to stratum 
"A number of references are collected in NTD, I). 

p-. 58: PM, ii, ii, p. 702, fig. 440 (Knossos, MM " Bénédite, Miroirs (CatCaire), pl. x, 44038, 

III, faience); Schgr, pl. xxvu, 27, 28 (Grave III; 44045, pl. x1, 44044, 44046, pl. xm, 44039, 44041. 

gold plate); "Eg, 1888, pl. vm, 9 (faience); ILN, “BSA, xxxvii, 1936-1937, pp. 116, 117; PM, 

Feb. 18, 1926, p. 280, top (“sixteenth century”). ii, ii, p. 778, fig. 506,a (Zafer Papoura); PM, iii, 


"Cf. Barnett in Iraq, ii, 1935, pp. 192 ff. pp. 415-416. 
"Brunton, Qau and Badari, iii, pl. xxxv1, 1, c, d, ” BMExCyprus, pl. vu, 473, 518. 
h; 2, a, e; 6. “Schgr, pl. xxvi, 48; "Eo, 1888, pl. rx, 18 
“ Lachish, ii, pl. xv, top (Structure III; LB II = (Tsountas, T. 52, Mycenae); BCH, ii, 1878, pp. 
“1400-1200;” ivory). 203-204, pl. xvm, 2 (Chamber tomb 1, LH IIIb), 


"BMQ, x, 1935-1936, pl. xxx1v, 1, 2; PEFQ, Lolling, Das Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, pl. 1, 44, 45. 
1939, p. 9, pl. v, 2. “ Annuario, vi-vii, 1923-1924, p. 100, fig. 18 
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The ultimate provenience of a fragmentary ivory pyxis from OT 75 at Enkomi is more 
difficult to determine.** It once showed a man leading a sphinx; unfortunately only the 
hand and arm of the human figure remain, and they can hardly serve as points of com- 
parison. On the mainland, plaques from Mycenae, Deiras, and Spata, as well as a large 
comb, also from Spata, are decorated by couchant sphinxes,** but no parallels for the walking 
one of the Enkomi pyxis can be found. This is probably accidental, as a similar theme, a 
griffin held by a leash, is illustrated on a LH II gem from Vaphio."* In addition, a badly 
damaged plaque from the LH IIIb tholos at Menidi displays two sphinxes standing on 
each side of a pillar; because of their wing structure, elongated legs, and heads en face, 
they differ considerably from the Enkomi specimen.** In view of this evidence, it is possible 
to believe that the theme and composition of the Enkomi pyxis could have occurred on the 
mainland, even though no close parallels have yet been found there. 

The stylistic qualities and detailed features of the Enkomi pyxis offer no more definitive 
evidence concerning its origin than the characters already mentioned. On the one hand, 
the mainland objects cited in the preceding paragraph exhibit a wide range of quality and, 
on the other hand, the destruction of much of the surface of the pyxis makes comparison 
difficult. As far as can be judged, there is no reason why its modeling could not be con- 
sidered Mycenaean. The details of the wings are unclear, but the necklace of the sphinx 
is like that worn by one of the sphinxes from Mycenae. Although the feather-like tiara 
and hollowed eye of the Enkomi sphinx are absent from the mainland, these discrepancies 
are not sufficient to indicate a non-Helladic origin for the carving. It remains a border-line 
case, one in which true Mycenaean work cannot yet be definitely distinguished from pe- 
ripheral carvings imitating LH III products. 


GRIFFINS 


The hoard of ivories from Megiddo, to which a range of 1350-1150 .c. has been assigned 
on the basis of the archaeological context, contained four rectangular plaques, each carved 
with the figure of a couchant griffin having both wings extended.** As Barnett and Valentin 
Miiller have already indicated, these animals possess extremely close Aegean affinities.’ 
Exactly the same pose, save for the position of the tail, is assumed by a female sphinx in a 
carving, found at Mycenae, executed on the same kind of rectangular plaque.™ It offers 
an excellent parallel for the Megiddo pieces, in the character of the modeling, the emphasis 
placed upon the powerful forelegs, and the details of the head, but, in contrast to the Me- 


(LH III); "Eg, 1887, pl. xm, B. figure in fairly high relief, as far as I know, are 


BMExCyprus, pl. 1, 1126 (LC Il). 
" ArtC, p. 38, fig. 56, a, b; BCH, xxviii, 1904, 
p. 886, fig. 22, BCH, ii, 1878, pl. xvm, 1. 

“ ArtC, p. 231, fig. 394, f. 

“ Lolling, op. cit., pl. vm, 10. 

“G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (OIP, lii), pp. 
9-10, pl. x, 32 (well preserved), 33-35 (fragmen- 
tary). 
"PEFQ, 1939, p. 12, note 4; Valentin Miiller 
in AJA, xliv, 1940, p. 405. 

“ArtC, p. 38, fig. 56,a (National Museum, 
Athens). Aside from the Megiddo examples, the 
only rectangular plaques decorated by one main 


Mycenaean. In addition to the plaque already cited, 
another, much poorer example with the figure of 
a sphinx was apparently found by Tsountas in 
Chamber tomb 49 at Mycenae, which also con- 
tained the ivory illustrated in our pl. xxu, F (ArtC, 
p. 38, fig. 56,b and "Eg, 1888, col. 157). A broken 
plaque from Deiras in Argos shows a sphinx crouch- 
ing in front of a palm with drooping leaves (BCH, 
xxviii, 1904, p. 386, fig. 22). These plaques con- 
stitute a well-defined and homogeneous group 
which appears to be definitely Mycenaean in char- 
acter. 
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giddo griffins, the wings have the adder marking and only one tier of feathers. The straight- 
edged feathers and the spiral wing curls of the Megiddo beasts are paralleled by the other- 
wise different griffins of pl. xxm, 2, A. The widespread currency of the theme of couchant 
griffins on the mainland is indicated by an example from Mycenae, carved in the round, 
and another engraved upon a seal from Menidi; their heads are turned back so that in this 
respect their pose is different from that of the Megiddo animals.*° Although the griffins as 
yet known from the mainland do not provide parallels for certain features of the Megiddo 
griffins, in particular the depiction of the mane, it remains likely that these delicately worked 
but extremely vigorous carvings were made in a mainland workshop. Otherwise we must 
assume that they were produced either by a Mycenaean resident in Asia or by a Canaanite 
who had absorbed the Mycenaean spirit to an almost unbelievable degree. 


THE AEGEAN ANIMAL STYLE IN ASIA 


In Crete, the tradition of naturalistic representation which began to develop in the MM 
II period and reached such heights in MM IIIb-LM Ia, had declined considerably by the 
LM II-III period. The artistic canons in question had been acclimatized in Greece during 
the LH I period. By LH III, the mainland was producing imposing works of representative 
art. In murals from Tiryns, boars, dogs, and other beasts illustrate the current animal style.” 
The same traditions are exemplified on a smaller scale by two objects from the LH IIa 
tholos at Dendra—a pedestaled cup of silver with repoussé work showing coursing dogs 
and their prey and a silver and gold “Vaphio cup” decorated by running bulls*—as well 
as by the ivory pyxis with griffins and stags from the LH IIIa chamber tomb recently 
discovered at Athens (pl. xxm, 2, A). 

Such data as this, supplemented by the gems with animal motives, provide an excellent 
picture of the animal style normal to LH III art, which perpetuated the features character- 
istic of earlier Aegean work. The LH III style was a strong, vigorous one in which very 
swift, free motion continued to be rendered by the characteristic flying gallop and flying 
leap, although the complete abandon of some LH I works was not often achieved. Other 
poses were equally characteristic. Falling or collapsing animals were shown in peculiar 
twisted positions. Resting or wounded beasts were drawn in compressed crouching poses 
with heads turned back. Such “folded” postures often seem to be conditioned by the 
narrow compass of the available space, as on a Late Minoan II sealing from Knossos (pl. 
xxiv, D), but this cannot be the sole explanation for their frequency. They must be con- 
sidered typical features of this style. 


THE Fryinc GALLOP 


Certain of these characteristic traits recur on objects found in Western Asia. The flying 
gallop and leap are illustrated on a straight-sided gold basin from Ras Shamra, as Schaeffer 
and Dussaud have indicated. Schaeffer has also compared a lion leaping upon a collapsing 
ibex, shown on a hemispherical bow] from the same site, with the figures on a dagger handle 


“’Eg, 1888, pl. vi, 14 = ArtC, p. 36, fig. 50; figs. 10-11). 

Lolling, op. cit., pl. v1, 2. A similar motive, carried ” Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii, pls. x1, 1, 8, xm, xv, 
out in cloisonné work, ornaments the bezel of a 4, xvn, 4. 

ring from the Volo tholos (Eg, 1906, cols. 233-234, " RTD, pls. xvu, xv. 
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from Zafer Papoura.*? On the whole, Aegean influence does not make itself so strongly 
felt on the bowl, where traces of Egyptian traditions are numerous, as in the basin, where 
the Aegean feeling for motion seems to be rather effectively captured in the ibex hunt. Even 
there, however, the gait of the horses remains restrained. 

These two metal vessels were found together forty-eight centimeters below the surface 
of the ground, in a spot where building remains had discouraged illegal di igers. They 
belong to the first stratum, which has a fairly long range extending through the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Many characteristics of the bowl connect it with metal work con- 
temporary with Tutankhamun, so that both it and its companion may be placed around 
the close of the XVIIIth Dynasty, in the middle of the fourteenth century, a time con- 
temporary with the LH IIIa period,** when the great expansion of mainland trade was in 
full swing. Abundant signs that Mycenaeans were present at Ras Shamra have already 
been provided by LH III pottery and the potnia theron carving. To these can be added the 
use of the flying gallop, which Syrian artists must have borrowed from Aegean prototypes. 

Further testimony of Western influence is offered by the animals on the ivory gaming 
board from OT 58 at Enkomi, dated to the LC III period (pl. xxv1, A). The dog beneath 
the chariot in pl. xxv1, A corresponds closely with hounds on the silver goblet from Dendra 
and in the Tiryns boar hunt. The movement of the majority of the other animals, likewise, 
is Aegean in character; the groups of overlapping beasts are reminiscent of some fragmen- 
tary clusters of game from Tiryns.* Consideration of the details of this carving would 
recapitulate discussions given elsewhere, the latest of which is by Barnett. He has described 
the Asiatic characters marking the chariots and human figures, as well as the Mycenaean 
qualities present, concluding that “in this piece of ivory we have Mycenaean craftsmen 
working for Hurrian masters, who had themselves inserted in the picture.” However, 
pl. xxvi, A, in addition to the features cited by Barnett, also displays others, such as the 
flying bird and the rather clumsy bull at bay, that do not follow Mycenaean traditions. 
Asiatic traits are not limited to any one category of figures on the gaming board, while the 
animal style remains as the main token of Aegean influence, Since the Ras Shamra basin 
demonstrates that such characters could be adopted by Asiatics, it seems more probable 
that this object was carved by an Eastern workman who had assimilated some Aegean 
traditions rather than by a Mycenaean. Nevertheless, as in the case of the Minet el Beida 
carving, the international character of this epoch makes it impossible to rule out completely 
the process suggested by Barnett. 

The tomb in which the gaming board was found is dated by Gjerstad to the LC III period, 
a period now divided into two subdivisions, the earlier of which is approximately contem- 
porary with Ramses III and synchronous with the earlier part of the LH IIIc period. By 
the time of LC IIIa the phase of intimate connection between East and West had passed. 
Although no internal evidence dates OT 58 at Enkomi to the LC IIIa period (ca. 1200-1150), 
an ivory comparable to pl. xxvi, A, and probably contemporary, comes from OT 24 which is 
now dated to that phase. The assignation of such a date to pl. xxv1, A accords well with 
the fact that the reign of Ramses III provides the lower limit for the Megiddo hoard, which 


” Ugarit, i, pp. 33-34, 37, figs. 26, 27. “ Rodenwaldt, op. cit., p. 142, fig. 60, pl. xv, 6. 
“The circumstances of discovery are described * PEFQ, 1939, pp. 11-12. 
in Syria, xv, 1934, pp. 123-124. Schaeffer dates “ Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 284. 
these vessels to the fourteenth century, and, in E. Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze 
particular, to the first half on the basis of stylistic Age, pp. 125-131, 195-197. For the ivory from OT 
evidence (ibid., p. 130). 24 cf. note 131 below. 
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contains some pieces having features comparable with some of those on the Enkomi gaming 
board. That object is not the only evidence for the use of the flying gallop in Cyprus; bulls 
in this pose appear on a bronze rim, which together with an accompanying handle must 
once have formed part of a large vessel.” These fittings, now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, are closely paralleled by another rim and handle found without context at Kourion and 
now in the Cyprus Museum.” Both sets have been dated to the LM Ia period by Evans 
on the basis of a marine scene covering the handle attachment in the Cyprus Museum.” 
However, Myres placed the Metropolitan pieces around 1300-1200; Winifred Lamb dated 
both sets, together with a closely related tripod, around 1250-1100." Although this later 
range is the generally accepted one, it may be of interest to review here some supplementary 
evidence supporting it, derived from analysis of the decoration. 

The closest parallel for the marine scene on the Kourion handle, which constitutes Evan's 
criterion of date, occurs on the gold octopus cup from the LH IIIa tholos at Dendra, a work 
considered by Persson as a Late Minoan II product.” In conflict with this view is the 
probability that mainland craftsmen were responsible for the development of niello work 
in the Aegean, which suggests that there was no lack of skill in Mycenaean workshops. The 
mainland origin of even the Vaphio cups has been proposed.’ Therefore the excellent 
workmanship of the Dendra cup does not preclude its mainland origin, nor would the design 
be unusual there. Marine motives were well acclimatized in the mainland Palace Style,” 
and it was in that context, not on LM I-II vessels, that there appear the primordia of the 
continuous wavy lines with plant-like offshoots, designs prominent on the Dendra cup." 
Marine themes such as dolphins were used skilfully to decorate daggers at Prosymna, and 
occur on glass plaques. Argonauts adorn glass paste beads and cover a small LH IIIa pyxis 
from Athens.’® Still further evidence for the mainland character of the Dendra cup may 
be found in the connection between its composition and that of pl. xx1v, A, pointed out by 
Persson. The latter object, as we shall see below, must be considered LH III work. There 
seems to be no reason why the gold octopus cup from Dendra should not be a mainland 
product, created at a time not necessarily far removed from the early LH IIIa date of the 
tholos in which it was found. 

The factors just cited indicate that the metal fittings from Cyprus do not need to be 
regarded as Minoan products. The marine scene on the handle in Cyprus is derivative from 
decoration like that on the octopus cup. The Minoan genii who play such prominent roles 
on both handles are well known on the mainland; they appear on at least one object, a seal, 


" Myres, A Handbook to the Cesnola Collection ™ RTD, pp. 45-46; pls. rx-x1 and frontispiece. 


of Antiquities from Cyprus (The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art), p. 478 f.; no. 4703. 

“ PM, ii, ii, pp. 565, fig. 303, pp. 652 ff., figs. 
417-419; BSA, xviii, 1911-1912, pp. 95-97, pl. 
vu; Winifred Lamb, Greek and Roman. Bronzes, 
p- 32, pl. x, a. 

” PM, ii, ii, pp. 504-505, 652-653. PM, iv, ii, 
pp. 456-458. Markides dated the fittings in the 
Cyprus Museum to the fourteenth century (BSA, 
xviii, 1911-1912, p. 97). Evans claimed that these 
metal objects are important as evidence of intimate 
contacts between Cyprus and Crete far earlier 
than hitherto recognized. 

” Myres, op. cit., p. 478. Lamb, op. cit., pp. 


32-33 


NTD, p. 149; for Evans’ discussion of the cup, cf., 
PM, ii, ii, pp. 505 ff. 

™ Snijder, Die kretische Kunst, pp. 118-120. 

* AM, XXXIV, 1909, pl. xvi (Kakovatos, Tholos 
A, 1); Pro, i, pl. vm (T. 2); CAT, pl. u, 21 (T. 529). 

™ MPot, p. 827, fig. 55, Motive 33, 10, 18, 19. 

™ Pro, i, pl. u, above (T. 14; LH Il); BCH, ii, 
1878, pls. xv, 12, 14 (argonauts), and xv1, 1, 2 (dol- 
phins); Pro, ii, p. 91, fig. 379, 1 (T. 42, argonauts); 
RTD, p. 104, 31, pl. xxxn, 1 (whorl shells on pan 
rim), pl. xxxv, middle right (argonauts); Lolling, 
op. cit., pl. rv, 1, 5 (whorl shells), 7, 9, 21, 24 (ar- 
gonauts); Hesperia, ix, 1940, pp. 288-289, figs. 30, 
$1. 
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from Cyprus itself. The date of the Dendra tholos shows that the fittings from Cyprus need 
not antedate LH IIIa. The coarseness of their execution does not necessarily indicate a 
later date, but certainly testifies to the inferior skill of the craftsmen who made them. 

The handle attachment in the Metropolitan Museum is decorated by three heads with 
large, down-curving horns. Although comparable heads appear on LM II sealings the use 
of detailed specimens as the principal decoration of a gold and silver cup from the Dendra 
tholos is far more important.’ The contents of this one mainland tomb illustrate the kind 
of masterpieces which must have served as the prototypes for the decoration used on the 
Cypriote fittings. These are clearly fairly mediocre works conforming to the traditions of 
metal working and decoration current on the mainland. Close parallels for the animal heads 
occur in Cyprus itself, impressed upon gold plaques from OT’s 61 and 75 at Enkomi, both 
dated by Gjerstad to LC III.’ 

Further evidence concerning the date of the bronze fittings is yielded by a tripod in the 
Cesnola collection, the rim of which is adorned by carnivores pursuing their prey; the 
animals run in a manner similar to that of the bulls on the hydria fitting. The Cesnola 
tripod is dated by Myres to around 1200;*°° Winifred Lamb assigns it to 1250-1100. It is 
one of a series of tripods which she has shown to range from the later Mycenaean period 
to Geometric times.’ Its closest parallel is another found at Beth Shan and assigned by 
Fitzgerald to a time contemporary with the reign of Ramses III, i.e. to the first half of the 
twelfth century.*” 

The bronze fittings and the Cesnola tripod are clearly products of the same school of 
metal working, as Winifred Lamb has said. The former cannot be dated to the LM Ia 
period; their decoration is derivative from that on work produced in the early part of the LH 
IIIa period, and the fittings themselves cannot be much earlier than the Cesnola tripod, 
namely, roughly synchronous with Ramses III. This date for these objects is important 
in the present context because of the similarity between some of their ornament and that 
of pl. xxvi, A. The movement of the animals decorating the vase rim and the Cesnola tripod 
in the Metropolitan, though less animated, is comparable with that on the Enkomi gaming 
board, which is almost certainly dated to the LC IIIa period. It is apparent that pl. xxv1, A is 
not an isolated object, but one of a group belonging to the end of the Mycenaean koine, 
but still conditioned by Late Helladic traditions. The Enkomi board and the metal objects 
that can be associated with it define the lower chronological limit for the use of elements of 
the LH III animal style in Cyprus. They may have been abandoned on the Asiatic mainland 
somewhat earlier, since individual elements derived from Mycenaean traditions apparently 
persisted in Cyprus for some time. 

The upper limit for the appearance of such characters depends upon the position of 
certain rare Syrian cylinder seals bearing animal groups, whose vivacity has been attributed 
to Aegean influence. Pl. xxm, 1, A and B are best known,” but, in addition, Frankfort has 
quoted the flying leap of pl. xxm, 1, E and the bulls of C as possible examples of Aegean 
influence. He assigns all four of these seals to the later part of the Second Syrian glyptic 


** Evans collected a number of examples in PM, pp. 284-285. 
iv, ii, pp. 453-455, 460, 461, 463, figs. 378 (Vaphio), ™ Myres, op. cit., pp. 478 ff.; no. 4704. Cf. the 
379, a, b, 880 (Mycenae, glass paste plaques), 385 __ illustration in Lamb, op. cit., pl. x, b. 
(Tiryns), 386 (Mycenae), 387 (Kakovatos). See also ™ Ibid., pp. 32-88. 


CylS, pl. xiv1, s. ™ Tt was found close to stirrup jars and lentoid 
™ PM, iv, ii, p. 609, fig. 597 B,h,n; RTD, pls.1, flasks and in a position comparable to that of a 
XII-XV lintel bearing the name of Ramses III (PEFQ, 


“ BMExCyprus, pls. vu, 282 (Enkomi, OT 61), 1984, pp. 183-134). 
x, 431 (OT 75), 283 (OT 61); Gjerstad, op. cit., ™ Their Aegean affinities were emphasized by 
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phase. Since pl. xxm, 1, C displays a girl’s figure with the deformed skull formation typical 
for Akhenaten’s daughters, he dates that seal to the Amarna period.” A fifth seal (Pl. xxm, 
1, F) probably belongs to the same time. Its running bull calf is comparable with the calves 
so prominent in Egyptian art during the reigns of Amenhotep III and Akhenaten and the 
liveliness shown by the little animal need not be attributed to Aegean influence. Much the 
same is true in the case of pl. xxm, 1, C. The fighting bulls there are comparable with that 
of pl. xxvi, A and those on certain ivories from Tell Duweir, ranging from 1400-1200, and 
Byblos, dated to Ramses II, where the movement, though vigorous, does not display any 
definite link with the Aegean animal style.** The animals in pl. xxm, 1, A and B, in contrast 
to those on the three seals just discussed, move with a remarkable violence which cer- 
tainly seems alien to Levantine traditions. The individual figures cannot be compared 
directly with any specific Aegean animals, but this is not a conclusive argument against 
the presence of Aegean influence. Asiatic craftsmen, especially whén they were seal 
cutters working within the traditions of an age-old Asiatic craft, would not be likely to 
reproduce foreign motives closely. Since the spirited movement typical of the West is 
rendered so well on these seals, the influence of Aegean prototypes may be regarded as 
certain. In the case of pl. xxm, 1, B, further evidence for its presence may be found in the 
relatively inconspicuous columnar element forming the central axis between two approxi- 
mately symmetrical predatory groups. Parallels for this shaft can be found in two seals 
from Mycenae, where antithetical animals flank pillars crowned by three leaves.’** The 
archaeological context of these mainland seals is not clear, but Blegen has indicated their 
close relationship to a gold signet ring from a LH III tomb at Prosymna.*** Such a date 
for the mainland analogies of pl. xxm, 1, B helps to demonstrate that this cylinder should 
not be placed earlier than the close of the second phase of Syrian glyptic. 

Pl. xxm, 1, A, outstanding for its unequivocal relationship with the Aegean, has been 
regarded by Frankfort as antedating 1400, possibly by a considerable interval.’ This 
appears to be rather unlikely. The Ras Shamra basin demonstrates that the flying gallop 
was used in Syria around the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Moreover, the Enkomi gaming 
board and related pieces prove that the theme was still current considerably later, around 
the reign of Ramses III. It seems probable that pl. xxm, 1, A falls within this range, 
especially as this was the period when Mycenaean art is known to have influenced the East 
strongly. 

Corroborative evidence for placing pl. xxm, 1, A toward the close, rather than to- 
ward the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty, is yielded by pl. xxm, 1, D. This seal, despite 
its sketchy execution and peripheral character, displays animals moving with a swiftness that 
is comparabie with that of the beasts in pl. xxm, 1,A. Pl. xxm, 1, D was found in Grave 361 
at Tell el Ajjul, which also contained scarabs bearing the names of Tuthmosis IV and 
Amenhotep III.* The galloping animal on it must be dated after 1400. In the absence of 


Hogarth when publishing them for the first time 
(Hittite Seals with Particular Reference to the Ash- 
molean Collection, p. 71). A. Moortgat, Die bil- 
dende Kunst des alten Orients und die Bergvélker, 
p. 30; CylS, p. 266. 

™ CylS, pp. 267-268. 

™ Lachish, ii, pl. xvm, cf. ibid., p. 59 (Structure 
III); Montet, Byblos et TEgypte, pl. cxiu, 878 (T. 
5; Ahiram). 
* ArtC, p. 232, fig. 395, a (Eg, 1888, pl. x, 43) 


and b (both from Mycenae; gold). 

™ Pro, i, pp. 266, 267 and note 1; ii, p. 148, 
fig. 576, 1-3 (T. 44; LH II). 

™ CylS, p. 288. This conclusion was based on the 
conviction that Mycenaean culture did not exert 
influence outside of the mainland and its outposts, 
and so would not have been capable of stimulating 
the production of works such as pl. xxm, 1, A. 

™ Petrie, Gaza, iii, p. 4. 
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of animated flying gallop and flying leap postures in the Orient. The adoption of foreign 
poses by seal carvers who had at their disposal a large repertory of themes deeply rooted 
in traditions indigenous to the Levant may signify that such Aegean motives were once far 
more widespread in the East than our present material indicates. 


“FOLDED” POSES 


Reference has already been made to the “folded” poses characteristic of the Aegean 
animal style. Excellent illustrations are given by some of the deer on the Athens pyxis (pl. 
xxi, 2, A) and also by the gazelles and lions on the pyxis lid from Saqqara (pl. xxrv, A). This 
object has recently been discussed by Persson, who considers it a Cretan product of approxi- 
mately 1500, one of his reasons being the close analogy between the general composition 
of pl. xxiv, A and the Dendra cup." Details of pl. xxrv, A, however, show that it belongs to 
the LH III school of carving. The rounded, flowering bush behind the gazelles is like those 
on a mirror handle from Mycenae,’” while the tree growing near the stalking griffin ends 
in a “sacral ivy” volute supporting foliage. This is an elaborated form of the triangular- 
tipped “sacral ivy” leaf, a motive which first appears, during the later part of the LH II 
period, on pottery,’** but received a wider application in the LH III period, when it enlivens 
gold and ivory ornaments, a metal jug, and a mirror handle.’** The carving of the animals 
on pl. xxiv, A is reminiscent both of the Athens pyxis (pl. xxm, 2, A) and of the rams on 
the LH IIIb pyxis lid from Menidi (pl. xx1v, B). The division of a circle into four quadrants 
appears to have been a common type of composition in the Aegean; although it occurs at 
least once on Crete (pl. xxrv, D), it was commoner on the mainland, where the Dendra cup 
and the Menidi lid provide analogies for pl. xx1v, A. The evidence which dates the latter 
object to the LH III period corroborates its alleged discovery in company with a ring 
bearing the name of Akhenaten. 

The Saqgqara lid is not the only example of a LH III carving decorated with figures of 
contracted animals’** to be exported to the East. On one side of a mirror handle found in 
OT 16 at Enkomi is crouched a stag with large antlers (pl. xxrv, G), which is so closely akin 
to the animals on the Athenian pyxis and on the Saqqara and Menidi lids as to seem an 
uncontestable product of a mainland workshop. The ibex on the other side of the handle 
appears to be of more mediocre quality (pl. xx1v, H). Gjerstad’s assignation of OT 16 to the 
LC III period means that this ivory could not have been buried before 1200; it was dis- 
covered in a context later in date than comparable materials found elsewhere. However, 
this need not interfere with the assumption of a mainland origin for pl. xx1v, G, H. This 
mirror may have been used for some time before it was buried. 

A contracted animal figure from an unknown context at Ras Shamra differs from other 
examples in that it is carved in the round (pl. xxiv, C). Nevertheless, it seems, in so far as 


can be judged from the photograph published, to belong to this same group. Pl. xxiv, C 


™ RTD, pp. 46-48. cenae, Tholos of the Genii, terracotta; Lolling, op. 
™ ArtPG, ii, p. 262, fig. 379. cit., pl. v1, 18 (LH IIIb, ivory); RTD, pls. xxxt, 
™ MPot, p. 270, fig. 35, Motive 12, x-z, aa. 8 and xxxu, 2 (Chamber Tomb 2, LH IIla:1, 


™ Hesperia, ix, 1940, p. 290, fig. 32 (Athens, bronze jug); Schliemann, Tiryns, pl. vi, e (wall 
LH IIIa chamber tomb, gold ornaments); BCH, painting). 
ii, 1878, pl. xv, 3 (Spata, ChT, 1, LH III, ivory ™ Persson believes these animals to be running 
ornament); ’Eg, 1888, pl. rx, 5 (Mycenae, gold or- violently and has presented arguments to that ef- 
nament); BSA, xxv, 1921-1928, p. 381, fig. 87 (My- fect in NTD, p. 47. 


good evidence to the contrary, LH Illa appears to be the upper limit for the appearance 
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and the other objects illustrating the “folded” pose are apparently authentic Helladic works. 
Unlike the flying gallop, this theme does not seem to have been adopted by foreigners, but 
remained a feature limited to the Aegean. 


OTHER THEMES CONNECTED WITH THE AEGEAN ANIMAL STYLE 


A typical motive in the Aegean animal style is that showing a hunted ruminant, exhausted 
and brought to bay, with collapsing legs and head thrust upward (pl. xxm, 2, A).’** This 
subject occurs on a comb from the Megiddo hoard (pl. xx1v, E). It is rectangular with a 
concave top, and contrasts strongly with the Egyptianizing combs equipped with two 
rows of tines also present in the hoard.’** Not all of the features of pl. xxiv, E recur on the 
combs so far found on the Greek mainland. The majority of LH III combs are rectangular, 
but do not have concave tops. One example from Prosymna, decorated by geometric 
ornament and a central rosette, which finds parallels at Spata and Troy, has a triangular 
section somewhat like that of the Megiddo comb.” 

The animals on pl. xxiv, E do not possess exact parallels in Greece, but a LH IIIb plaque 
from Spata shows a lion springing upon a collapsing bull (pl. xxrv, I). Although the details 
of the two representations are not the same, important features such as the spirited action 
of the attacking beasts, the expressive collapse of the falling ruminants, and the skilful 
manner in which the animals’ bodies are composed so as to fill the surface completely, are 
common to both and indicate the LH III character of this Megiddo comb.**’ 

The Swedish Cyprus expedition discovered in NT 18 at Enkomi a comb of similar shape 
decorated by a kneeling roebuck.’” This animal assumes a calmer pose than those of pls. 
xxi, 2, A and xxiv, E, one which was common to both Oriental and Western (pl. xxrv, A) 
art. It is difficult to decide whether the gracefulness of the animal on the Enkomi comb is 
more akin to qualities of Mycenaean works,’** than to those of Asiatic objects such as occur 
in the Megiddo hoard.*” 

Three Enkomi ivories constitute a closely integrated series. Two are mirror handles of 
normal LH III form, and the third is a pyxis fragment from OT 24, dated by Sjéqvist to the 
LC IIIa period.** Two themes are used, a warrior in hand to hand combat with a griffin 
and a lion overwhelming a bull. The latter motive is well known in the Aegean (pls. xx, 1, 
D; xxxv, I),"** but the former seems, at present, not to have been used there. As in the 
case of the gaming board, it is possible to claim that these carvings were produced by 


™ ArtC, p. 227, fig. 890, d (Athens). 195, no. 157 (Zakro, MM III, sealing). 
™G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (OIP, iii), ™ Loud, op. cit., pls. x, 839, 40 (carved on semi- 
pls. xv1, 108, xvu, 111. Cf. Bénédite, Objets de circular object); xm, 54 (lid of ointment dish; in- 


toilette (CatCaire), pls. v, vu. 

™ Pro, ii, p. 146, fig. 598 (T. 14); BCH, ii, 1878, 
pl. xvu, 1. W. Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion, p. 399, 
fig. 389. For references to a number of other 
examples, cf. ChT, p. 210 and note 4; Pro, i, p- 
282. 

™ The Mycenaean nature of this object has been 

since its first publication (PEFQ, 1939, 

p. 12, note 4, no. ii listed under Palestine). 

™ SCE, i, pl. ctu, 6 (after middle of LC II). 

™® ArtC, p. 229, fig. $92, i (Knossos, Candia 
202); Annuario, viii-ix, 1925-1926, p. 170, fig. 


cised ornament). 

™ BMExCyprus, pl. u, 872 (Enkomi, OT 17, 
402 (OT 73), 883 (OT 24); Sjiqvist, Problems of 
the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, p. 196. 

™ ArtC, pp. 230, fig. 398, c (Knossos), 231, fig. 
394, a (Vaphio), 238, fig. 401, b (Lewes House col- 
lection); Metropolitan Museum of Art, Ancient 
Gems, no. 1 (formerly Evans collection, said to be 
from Crete; LM I-II). PM, iv, i, p. 585, figs. 486 
(Knossos, Little Palace), 487 (Knossos, Archives 
Deposit). 
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Mycenaean craftsmen working in Cyprus, in this manner explaining their un-Aegean 
characters, which are icularly prominent in the figures of the warrior. However, in 
view of the LC IIIa date of these ivories, according to which they postdate the period 
possessing intensive connections with Mycenaean culture, it seems more likely that they 
were made by artists still working under the lingering influence of the LH III traditions 
which had become well known from works imported during the preceding phases of 
Cypriote history. 


DECORATIVE PATTERNS 


An ornament formed by a network of tricurved arches was widely used in Minoan and 
Mycenaean decoration. In Crete, for example, it appears as a textile design in the LM I 
period (pl. xxv, E), and on a LM II stirrup jar (pl. xxv, G).’** On the Greek mainland it 
was used on pottery in the LH I," II,** and III periods (pl. xxv, H).*** During the first 
Mycenaean period it served on a silver rhyton from Shaft Grave IV as a representation of 
the waves among which swimmers struggle.**’ The floor of the megaron in the LH III 
palace at Tiryns was ornamented with this pattern*** On LH III ivory statuettes from 
Mycenae, webs of tricurved arches occur as a textile pattern (pl. xx, F; xxv, A).’** They 
were used by ivory carvers on a disk from Spata (pl. xxv, B) and on similar fragments from 
Prosymna,*” which were all, Blegen suggests, parts of mirror cases. As a parallel for the 
decoration he cites a “deep pyxis” found by Tsountas at Mycenae.’** Two small ivory 
fragments from the LH IIIa tholos at Dendra also display the same motive.’** There is 
clearly abundant evidence for its popularity in Greece. The spread of the design eastward 
can be followed on pottery; it occurs on vessels from Ialysos classified by Furumark as 
LH IIb,” Iila:1,"** and IIIa:2.* Another example, pl. xxv, I, is probably LH IIIb in date. 
Ceramic painting was not the only medium by which the tricurved-arch network was 
carried to Asia. Although exact details concerning the stratification of a carved porphyry 


™A sherd with similar pattern, from 
Knossos, is in the Metropolitan (BMMA, vii, 1912, 
p. 29, fig. 14. 

™ Pro, ii, p. 167, fig. 665, 1004 (T. 44). 

™ MPot, p. 391, fig. 68, Motive 62, 8 (= JHS, 
xxiv, 1904, pl. x1, Vaphio, LH Ila). 

™ Ibid., 10-12 (LH IIla:1), 13-14 (LH IllIa:2); 
Pro, ii, p. 187, fig. 718 (T. 15). 

™ Schgr, p. 108, fig. 39, pl. cxxn, 481. Tricurved- 
arch networks have been termed a “peak” pattern 
by Elderkin (AJA, xli, 1937, p. 427). He cites pl. 
xx, C as a clue to the pattern on the rhyton from 
Shaft Grave IV, which he believes to illustrate an 
encounter with a lion rather than a seascape. How- 
ever, the simple scale pattern used to delineate the 
cliff should not be equated with the distinctive 
tricurved-arch motive, but with the ordinary scale 
patterns which are also to be found on pottery. See 
Aciz, iii, 1917, p. 199, fig. 148, 2, 4 (Kolonaki, T. 
26), p. 91, fig. 65, 2 (Ismenion, T. 3); SCE, i, pl. 
Lxvi, 1, top right (Ajios Jakovos, Bronze Age Sanc- 
tuary); BMC, i, i, p. 148, figs. 197, 198, A 837, 


” ILN, Dec., 16, 1939, p. 905, fig. 6, lower left. 

“ The Spata ivories cannot be closely dated by 
their context. The majority of objects were found in 
the dromos of the first chamber tomb at this Attic 
site in 1873; the whole area had been greatly dis- 
turbed and particular ivories were not associated 
with specific clay vessels by the excavator, Stama- 
takis (BCH, ii, 1878, pp. 185-186). Furumark has 
discussed the pottery found, distinguishing two 
groups; he assigns the earlier one to LH IIa (?)- 
IIIa:1 and the later group to LH IIIb-c, 1 (MChron, 
p. 70). The Prosymna fragments were found in the 
inner right quarter of the chamber of T. 2, which 
possessed materials ranging from the early part of 
LH II to LH III (Pro, i, pp. 177-179; ii, p. 108, 
fig. 445, 4, 5 [T. 2], plan $8). 

* Cf. Pro, i, 283 and note 8. 

RTD, pl. xxvi. 

** MPot, p. 391, fig. 68, Motive 62, 9 (= An- 
nuario, vi-vii, 1923-1924, p. 187, fig. 110 [Ialysos, 
NT 97, 2)). 

“ CVA, Italia, i, pl. ccctx, 1 (Ialysos, NT 31, 1). 

* Annuario, vi-vii, 1923-1924, p. 218, fig. 136, 
right (Ialysos, NT 51, 8). 
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838 (Ialysos). 
™ ArtC, p. 20, fig. 28. 
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lamp from Atchana have not yet been published, it was apparently found in a rubbish pit 
belonging to a house earlier than the late fourteenth century (pl. xxv, F).’** The lamp is 
of a well-known Aegean type, used on both Crete and the mainland.’ It must have been 
imported, presumably from Greece, bringing with it the tricurved-arch network. Other 
examples of this design from the Near East occur on ivory objects. A small plaque that 
had formed part of an ivory box was found in a house of Troy VII, A (pl. xxv, C). Since 
Troy VII,A was a short phase separating the top layers of Troy VI, which contained 
imported Mycenaean ware dated by Blegen to the fourteenth century, from Troy VILB, 
which contained LH IIIc Granary Ware, Troy VII,A was apparently contemporary with 
LH IIIb.** The decoration of pl. xxv, C is comparable with that of the presumptive 
mirror case from Spata; it is not possible, however, to decide whether the Troy plaque 
was carved by an Aegean or by an imitative Asiatic craftsman. The same is true for an 
inconspicuous ivory fragment from Megiddo, from the hoard having a lower limit fixed 
by the reign of Ramses III, but with an upper range limited only by that of the LB II 
pottery characteristic of Stratum VII, A, ca. 1850-1150 (pl. xxv, D).’*° Cyprus contributes 
one possible and one certain occurrence of the motive, both approximately dated to 1200. 
A fragmentary ivory from NT 18 at Enkomi was decorated by “composite patterns of scales 
and rosettes”; the surface is badly abraded, but the very small photograph published sug- 
gests the presence of tricurved arches.*” The upper and lower borders of the Enkomi pyxis 
already discussed are filled by sections of a tricurved-arch network. We have seen that 
this object cannot yet be definitely attributed to either a mainland or imitative Asiatic 
school of carving. . 

Tricurved arches were not always used in networks. Single examples occur in the pottery 
of the LM Ib/II period and were common in the mainland Palace Style, also persisting in 
use during later phases of Mycenaean pottery." Gold or glass-paste beads in the 
form of a single arch with berry-like projections were found in LH IIIb contexts at 
Mycenae.’* In addition, arches were also arranged in single series with the peak of each 
projecting into the base of its fellow. Such designs appear on a mural from Tiryns and on 
a gem and dagger pommel (pl. xxv1, D) from the Dendra tholos. They serve as borders of 
a pyxis from the recently discovered chamber tomb at Athens, as well as on a mirror handle 
from Mycenae and on pl. 

In Asia this pattern occurs on the Enkomi gaming board (pl xxvi, A), on plaques from 
Megiddo (pl. xxvi, B),* and on the Minet el Beida carving (pl. xxu, J). The appearance 
of tricurved arches in pl. xxvi, B may represent an Asiatic application of the motive, since 
such objects have not yet been discovered on the Greek mainland. The likelihood of an 
Asiatic origin for the objects shown in pls. xxu, J and xxv, A has already been discussed. 
The best preserved example of the pattern from Megiddo is interesting for the treatment 


““ ILN, Dec. 2, 1939, p. 833. 

““Cf. NTD, p. 105, fig. 113, 24, 25 and p. 108 
for Persson’s discussion of Aegean pedestal lamps. 

BSA, xxxvu, 1936-1987, p- 11. 

Cf. p. 91, note 86. 

™ SCE, i, p. 554, Chamber, No. 107; pl. txxx1v, 
1, 107. This object was found in the upper level of 
the central tomb chamber, belonging to the second 
group, dated by Gjerstad approximately to the end 
of LC Il, ie. ca. 1200 (ibid., pp. 557-559 and ac- 


companying diagram). 


** MPot, 391, fig. 68, Motive 62, 5-7; Syria, xiv, 
1933, p. 105, fig. 8, top right (Minet el Beida, T. 
6) 


™ BSA, xxv, 1921-1928, p. 365, fig. 79, m (Grave 
pit in dromos of Tholos of Clytemnestra); p. 383, 
fig. 89, m (Tholos of the Genii). 

™ Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii, pl. x, 8; RTD, pl. 
xix; ILN, July 22, 1939, p. 163, fig. 14; ArtPG, ii, 
p- 262, fig. 379. 

™ Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (OIP, iii), pl. i1v, 
263, 264, p. 16, no. 130; p. 20, no. 265. 
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of the corner (pl. xxvi, B). One band of arches runs to the edge of the frame, arbitrarily 
truncating the border that approaches at right angles. An Aegean artist might have pro- 
duced a continuous design more successfully adapted to the square space; this peculiarity 
of pl. xxv1, B may be an indication that the tricurved-arch frieze was being used by an 
Asiatic craftsman. Its presence on the Enkomi board and the potnia theron relief need not 
necessarily be considered as evidence indicating that those objects were carved by My- 
cenaeans, but only as a further token of the mixture of Asiatic and Mycenaean motives 
which could occur at this time. 

In addition to the tricurved-arch frieze, the common Aegean pattern of overlapping 
scales occurs in pl. xxu, J, on the skirt of the goddess.*** Striking parallels can be found in the 
Aegean, for instance in the pattern on the skirt of a goddess shown on a gold signet ring from 
Mycenae.*** Such a coincidence suggests that, if an Asiatic artist did actually carve pl. xxu, 
J, as we have claimed, he may have had before him actual mainland objects to serve as 
models. The tomb containing the potnia theron carving also yielded small round ivory 
pieces adorned with scale design (pl. xxrv, F); the same motive decorates the top of pl. xxiv, 
E, which is apparently an imported object, and it appears on the pendant of an earring from 
Hala Sultan Tekké on Cyprus.’ 

The comb from Megiddo displays on its sides half of a formal foliate design, another 
well-known Aegean motive (pl. xxtv, E).’** The same theme also appears on the handle 
of one of the two mirrors from Enkomi already cited in connection with animal motives.’ 
Although a mirror handle from Mycenae offers an excellent parallel, there seems to be a 
significant difference between the LH III example and that from Enkomi. The latter has a 
much more clumsy version of the foliate motive, a fact which may be considered corrobora- 
tive evidence that this mirror handle is an imitation, not an original Helladic piece. 

Very different in character is the ornament covering a small ivory object discovered in 
a level contemporary with the XIXth Dynasty at Atchana (pl. xxvi, C). The purely My- 
cenaean character of its curvilinear design has been indicated by Frankfort. Early 
parallels occur on a stela (pl. xxv1, G) and on numerous gold objects (pl. xxvi, E, F) as well 
as on a bone spoon from the Shaft Graves.’ A bone disc with the same kind of decoration 
was found at Prosymna in the dromos of Tomb 34, a tomb built in the LH II period but 
used in LH III.** As Blegen has indicated, similar ormament occurs on a clay disc from 
Mycenae.** A tomb at Prosymna possessing objects ranging in date from early LH II to 
at least LH IIIa yielded a fragment of ivory with a design of this general type contained 
within a narrow register, as in the case of pl. xxvi, C.** 


Cf. p. 99, note 137. ArtPG, ii, p. 264, fig. $81. 


™ Dussaud and Schaeffer, (Gazette des beaux 
arts, Ixxii, 1930, 2° semestre, p. 5. PM, ii, i, p. 
341, fig. 194, e = RA, xxxvii, 1900, pl. vm. 

™ F, H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Jewellery, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the Departments of 
Antiquities, British Museum, pl. 1v, 510 (T 2). 

™°E, 1888, pl. vu, 2 = ArtC., p. 81, figs. 153-155 
(Mycenae; silver cup with niello ornament; ibid., p- 
80, fig. 152, illustrates an early form of the foliate 
spray on a gold Vaphio cup from Shaft Grave IV). 
RTD, p. 105, fig. 80, pl. xxxv (Chamber tomb 2; 
glass paste plaques). 
*® BMExCyprus, pl. u, 872 (Enkomi, OT 17). 


BSA, xxxvi, 1936-1937, p. 115. The proveni- 
ence of the ivory is given in AJ, xix, 1939, p. 5, 
but it is referred to there as Hittite. 

™ Schgr, pls., tx and 334, 335 (Gr. IV), 
and 675 (Gr. V), 671, 672 
(Gr. V), cxxxvi, 824, 825 (cf. p. 146, fig. 62; 
Gr. V, bone). 

™ Pro, i, pp. 115, 464; ii, p. 63, fig. 262, 2. 

™ Schliemann, Mycenae and Tiryns, p. 78, fig. 
128. 

Pro, i, pp. 178-179, 283; ii, p. 109, fig. 446, 
18. 
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CONCLUSION 


With the exception of certain plant motives, which will be considered elsewhere, the 
features of decorative art that link Western Asia with the mainland in the LH III period 
have now been surveyed. However, one pertinent topic of great importance—the claim that 
some characteristics of Aegean architecture were transplanted to Asia—has not been dis- 
cussed. Sir Leonard Woolley refers not only to the appearance in the palace of Atchana 
IV of “startlingly Minoan” features such as a columned entry with stairs, orthostats, the 
use of timber in upper walls, and of “cement,”*** but even to mural decorations possessing 
Cretan affinities. These were found in one house, apparently belonging to Stratum IV, 
and also in a still older context, in the palace of Stratum VII, contemporary with the First 
Dynasty of Babylon.’ Definitive substantiation of these highly significant claims awaits 
the full publication of the evidence. 

Ras Shamra is another site where the question of Aegean influence upon architecture 
has been under consideration. Schaeffer would admit the possibility of Western stimulation 
in connection with timbered construction and rectangular shafts of cut stone used to 
support beams, but presents no positive claims. He rejects any relationship between the 
tombs of the Greek mainland and those of Ras Shamra, but leaves open the possibility of 
some influence coming in from the Minoan tradition which produced the Royal Tomb at 
Isopata.*** If, in the future, the appearance of certain architectural traits at Atchana and 
Ras Shamra can be definitely attributed to Aegean influence, such data would testify to an 
even greater intensity of connection between West and East than that which can be 
established by means of the works produced by applied artists. At present, as Schaeffer has 
indicated, the architectural data do not provide unquestionable testimony to connections 
with the West. 

Imported Aegean pottery provides the means for tracing the main outlines of the connec- 
tions between the Aegean and the East, but this incomplete picture can be filled in with 
evidence derived from the field of the decorative arts, which reveals that the Mycenaeans, 
in addition to their trading and colonizing activities, also introduced certain characteristic 
features of Mycenaean civilization into the fabric of Asiatic culture. Hybrid works embody- 
ing both Mycenaean and Asiatic features illustrate the mingling of cultures that occurred 
in the great ports of Western Asia. 

We have already seen that the MM II period was the great age of Cretan expansion, 
and that in Late Minoan times only a few features link that island with Egypt. Contrary 
to the view that has generally prevailed, it now appears that even as early as the LH I-II 
period, mainland seafarers carried Aegean products to Egypt and were at the same time 
beginning to develop their trade with Asia. The changes in Egyptian art attributable to 
Mycenaean influence have been discussed. In Asia, comparable signs of Western influence 
are absent during the sixteenth, fifteenth, and early fourteenth centuries. Spiral designs 
such as that on the sealing of Ir-Mermer, king of Tunip,’** may possibly reflect Aegean pro- 
totypes, but the evidence available at present does not indicate that elements of the Aegean 
animal style, such as the flying gallop, were adopted in Asia at this time. 


AJ, xviii, 1938, pp. 22-24, 28. Cf. Sidney “ Ugarit, i, pp. 77-97; Jdl, lii, 1987, pp. 147- 
Smith, “Timber and Brick or Masonry Construc- 156. Cf. also PM, iv, ii; pp. 770-776 and Dussaud’s 
tion,” PEFQ, 1941, pp. 5-10 and additional notes reference to tombs “de type mycénien” at Ras 
by Schaeffer and S. Smith, ibid., pp. 11 ff. Shamra (Syria, xvii, 1936, p. 189). 

** ILN, Dec. 2, 1939, p. 833. ” Cf. above p. 77. 
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In the LH III period the situation has changed. Egypt no longer betrays many signs 
of Aegean influence, which was now instituting marked effects in Western Asia. Although 
in many cases, objects displaying Aegean traits must have been imported, the production of 
others, in which Mycenaean and Western traits may be inextricably combined, can be 
attributed to Asiatic craftsmen. The number of works marked by Western influence already 
discovered in Palestine and Syria is sufficient, despite the relatively small amount of per- 
tinent material as yet uncovered, to support the claim that the cultural effects produced 
by connections with the Greek mainland were commensurate with the volume of the trade 
transacted by Greek merchants in the LH III period. 

It is significant that the Aegean features discussed in this section can be referred to main- 
land prototypes,’ even though Crete may have been the ultimate source of some of the 
artistic traditions in question. Crete may have exerted some influence upon the cultures 
of Western Asia in the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries B.c., notwithstanding our 
present inability to demonstrate its existence with certainty. In the later part of the Second 
Millennium, however, Western Asia fails to display tokens of either Cretan traders or of 
refugees who may have fled from the catastrophe closing the LM II period.*** On the con- 
trary, the koine culture common to the mainland and to the settlements on Cyprus and 
Rhodes in the LH III period was the source, not only of manufactured goods, but also of cul- 
tural influence which was diffused along the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean. After the 
close of the MM II period, and throughout the later part of the Second Millennium, only 
the sailors, merchants, and craftsmen of Mycenaean Greece can justifiedly lay claim to the 
honor of forming the links connecting the Aegean with the Orient. 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE HELENE J. KANTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


*° Schaeffer's comparison of a group on a pommel _ bow! is probably the only exception (cf. pp. 92 f.). 
from Zafer Papoura with one on the Ras Shamra ™ CylS, p. 288. 
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WESENSUNTERSCHIEDE AGYPTISCHER UND VORDERA- 
SIATISCHER Kunst, by Alexander Scharff. (Der 
alte Orient, Band 42.) Pp. 55, pl. 22. Leipzig, J. C. 
Hinrichs Verlag, 1943. 


In this slight volume —the text of a popular lecture, 
augmented by foot-notes and adequately illustrated — 
the Professor for Egyptology at the University of 
Munich compares a number of well known master- 
pieces of Ancient Near Eastern sculpture, both 
statues and reliefs, with roughly contemporary 
Egyptian masterpieces of similar subject-matter, to 
point out differences and similarities. (The correspond- 
ing pictures are conveniently printed on opposite 
pages.) The result of his undertaking is a rather loose 
aggregation of good observations, chronologically ar- 
ranged. Among the contrasts, the following seem the 
most notable: The integration of the accompanying 
inscription with the picture, so characteristic for 
Egyptian relief, is not found in the Ancient Near 
East. —Sumerian animal sculptures served as supports 
for cult-emblems, the heads are often turned at right 
angles to face the spectator, even in relief; Egyptian 
animals are self-contained, their heads straight. -The 
lion in the Ancient Near East is always represented 
with open mouth and showing teeth, a blood-thirsty 
beast of prey, and usually striding; in Egypt, with 
closed mouth, resting in majestic dignity; when repre- 
sented otherwise, Eastern influence is to be presumed. 
—In relief, cattle show only one horn in the Ancient 
Near East, both horns in Egypt.—The victory stele 
of Naramsin, the dramatic representation of a single 
historic event, has no parallel in Egypt, where the 
representations of royal triumph remain purely sym- 
bolical.—On the stele of Hammurabi, the eyes are 
shown in perspective from the side; no Egyptian relief 
duplicates this detail, rare even in Babylonian art. — 
As Frankfort first pointed out (cf. OJP, xliv, pp. 
34-36), Mesopotamian statues are structurally “cylin- 
drical,”” Egyptian statues are structurally “cubistic.”’ 
“Cubism” is even more pronounced in the art of 
Northern Syria at the end of the second millennium, as 
represented at Tell-Halaf. The bad proportions of the 
cult-statues found there, and their frightfulness, con- 
trast strikingly with the solemn dignity of even animal- 
headed statues of the abstract divinities of Egypt. 
The monstrous composite demons characteristic of the 
art of Northern Syria (and later of Assyria) are foreign 
to Egypt; so is the building up of wall-decorations at 
Tell-Halaf from stelae (“‘orthostates”) containing each 


a complete scene. The spacious. hunting and battle 
scenes of the New Kingdom in Egypt, which show the 
king in his chariot, killing either game or enemies in 
precipitate flight, cannot be compared with the merely 
suggestive hunting-scenes in the narrow space of the 
orthostates, but only with scenes on Late Assyrian 
reliefs, 500 years later. The motif of the lion attacking 
the royal chariot from behind, so congenial to As- 
syrian hunting-scenes, occurs once in Egypt, under 
Ramses III; here Near Eastern infiuence is certain; it 
is also perhaps to be assumed for the general idea of 
lions fighting back against the king. (Cf. Speleers, 
Rec. Trav., xl, 1923, pp. 158-176.) Besides such imita- 
tions of motifs there are similarities in the art of the 
two regions that may be attributed to the common 
“structural layer” of ideoplastic representation, for 
example the combination of relief and sculpture into 
five-legged animals. In the summary, the funda- 
mental unity of Egyptian art through all changes of 
style is contrasted with the lack of a straight lineal 
development in Near Eastern art, the art of the 
Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Churrites, As- 
syrians, etc., racially and culturally different peoples 
who flourished successively and in part simultaneously 
in Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries. 
Whoever, on account of the equivocal title of 
Scharff’s paper, expects some light to be thrown on the 
problem of what makes the conventions of Egyptian 
art fundamentally different from those of all other 
“pre-Greek”’ art, or expects some common denomi- 


nator of all Near Eastern art to be revealed by its con- ° 


frontation with Egyptian art, will be disappointed. 
Moreover, the creation of canonical rules for scien- 
tifically harmonious representation in the early Old 
Kingdom and their maintenance up to the end of 
Egyptian history, though unquestionably the great- 
est and most characteristic achievement of Egyptian 
art, was only one component in its development, and 
the significance of other components ought not to be 
undervalued. Professor Scharff seems to consider any 
departure from accepted standards of beauty as 
nothing but bad art and betrays an unbecoming dog- 
matism in his insistence that portraiture was “in- 
trinsically” foreign to Egyptian art, in spite of many 
excellent examples—a thesis which W. S. Smith has 
proved to be untenable (in AJA., xlv, 1941, pp. 521- 
528). Despite the perplexing inconclusiveness and nec- 
essary incompleteness of Scharff’s findings, they may 
widen the horizons of specialists in egyptology and 
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may incline some of them to sense Near Eastern in- 
fluences in Proto-dynastic art,! in certain animal 
representations of the 18th Dynasty and in the great 
historical reliefs of the 19th and 20th Dynasties. 
New City Wa ter FepEern 


CATALOGUE OF THE EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE IN THE 
Watters Art GauuEry, by George Steindorff. Pp. 
187, pls. cxrx. Baltimore, Maryland. Published by 
the Trustees, 1946, $17.50. 


When, in 1934, the Walters Art Gallery was again 
opened to the public after its complete reorganization, 
specialists in all branches of art were amazed at the 
wealth and importance of the collections. For nine 
years the Journal of the Walters Art Gallery has 
brought outstanding pieces to the attention of schol- 
ars, but the great mass of the maierial has been 
familiar only to those who could visit Baltimore in 
person. In 1939, however, the Trustees of the Gallery 
decided that the collections should be made more 
readily available and, in the autumn of that year, ap- 
proved a scientific catalogue of the Egyptian sculp- 
ture. The war, which was just beginning, added greatly 
to the difficulties of such an undertaking; but it was 
the war which made it possible to entrust the prepara- 
tion of the catalogue to the most distinguished of living 
egyptologists, Professor Steindorff, who had recently 
arrived in this country. The long-delayed appearance 
of this volume is an event, both because it records one 
of the important collections of Egyptian sculpture 
and because it is the first catalogue raisonné of any 
such collection to appear on this continent. 

The book begins with a discussion of Egyptian art 
and its purpose, and a short chronology. Next comes 
the catalogue proper, divided into a number of sec- 
tions—archaic figures, statues and statuettes of in- 
dividuals and of deities, reliefs, funerary stelae, etc. 
Each section not covered by the main introduction has 
an introductory note of its own; and the various 
deities portrayed are each discussed separately. The 
catalogue is followed by a glossary, bibliography, and 
indices. There are 119 plates, of which the last ten are 
devoted to copies of inscriptions. Almost all the ob- 
jects described are reproduced. 

The general introduction, though short, is thought- 
provoking. One would enjoy discussing some of his 
ideas more fully with the author—for instance: 
“Painting and relief-sculpture are closely connected in 
the art of the Egyptians. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that their relief was merely painting, transposed 
into another medium. Egyptian relief with its modelled 


1 This topic has been thoroughly treated by Scharff in the 
preceding volume of Der alte Orient (xli, 1940), under the title 
“Die Frihkulturen Agyptens und Mesopotamiens.” 
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surface-planes offered a means of expression quite 
different from that of painting, which was executed in 
unbroken colors and without indication of light and 
shadow.” Is it not rather that relief was painting, in a 
medium which allowed the artist to capture the shad- 
ows he was reluctant to record with his brush? And 
the present reviewer would dispute Professor Stein- 
dorff’s statement that: “The Greek delight in the 
beauty of the human form was foreign to the Oriental 
taste of the Egyptians. By them, the naked body was 
considered undignified. Only children, or women of 
low repute, such as dancing girls or servants, were 
represented as nudes. . . . A few outstanding sculptors 
were extremely skillful at modelling the female form 
as it appears under a tight-fitting garment, thus show- 
ing us the ideal of womanly beauty.” In the first place, 
the word “Oriental” might well be omitted as we are 
concerned here with the Egyptians alone. (Farther 
east, nude goddesses were not uncommon.) Secondly, 
the first and last sentences quoted surely contradict 
each other. Women of high station were accustomed to 
wear clothing, therefore it would not have been in ac- 
cordance with the Egyptian idea of truth for them to 
appear unclad in their portraits. But they would not 
have been portrayed in these tight-fitting, almost in- 
visible garments had the artists not taken pleasure in 
their slender grace. What the Egyptians considered 
undignified —and the Greeks did not —would seem to 
have been the representation of the human body in 
any position which conflicted with the “law of 
frontality’’ mentioned by Professor Steindorff earlier 
in his introduction. The dancing-girl was characterized 
not by her nakedness but by her motion. 

Of the explanatory notes interspersed through the 
catalogue proper, those dealing with the Egyptian re- 
ligion are particularly illuminating. The discussion of 
the stelae with Horus on the crocodiles might be men- 
tioned particularly. 

As to the catalogue itself, we must first marvel at 
the experience and vigour which enabled Professor 
Steindorff to examine so much material in the few 
months he was able to stay in Baltimore. Each object 
is fully classified, other collections and publications 
in which it has appeared are listed, and references are 
given to similar sculptures in other Museums; the in- 
scriptions, if any, are translated with explanatory 
notes. 745 items are thus described in detail, yet the 
catalogue is so succinct that it comprises only 152 
pages. 

The plates, too, have been condensed, an average of 
six or seven photographs appearing on each. This was 
probably a measure of economy, but it has the ad- 
vantage of making it possible to consider several ob- 
jects at the same time. The photographs themselves 
are excellent, and have been well reproduced. 

The Trustees of the Walters Art Galley were well- 
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advised in the choice of their first catalogue, and Pro- 
fessor Steindorff and his assistants have done their 
work admirably. Now that a beginning has been made 
it is to be hoped that the other museums on this 
continent with collections of Egyptian art will follow 
this example. 

Merropouitan Museum or Art Nora Scort 


ARCHEOLOGIE MESOPOTAMIENNE: Les by 
André Parrot. Pp. 542, pls. 16, maps 9, plans and 
figs. 150. Editions Albin Michel, Paris, 1946. 


In this volume the well-known excavator of Mari 
has given us a comprehensive account of Mesopo- 
tamian archaeology from its inception with the 
journeys of Benjamin de Tudéle in 1160 down to the 
Iraqi excavations at Tell Harmal in 1945. The book is 
divided into nine chapters. The early excavations are 
treated in chronological order, while the later ones are 
arranged geographically: one chapter each on Sumer, 
the Diyala and Middle Tigris, the Upper Tigris, and 
the Middle Euphrates. At the end of the volume there 
is a lexicon of technical terms, but there is no index. 
The book covers such a tremendous range in time and 
interests that it has to be too compact in places to be 
very informative, but the exhaustive bibliographical 
notes at the end of each chapter make up for this de- 
ficiency. The author rather naturally shows a more 
intimate knowledge of the French excavations than of 
others. The brief note on p. 390 would indicate that 
he has little knowledge of the Iraqi excavations from 
1939 to 1945. He has no reference at all to the remark- 
able finds at Tell Uquair as reported by Seton Lloyd 
and Fuad Safar in JNES, ii (19438), 131 ff., probably 
because the journal was unavailable to him. Parrot fol- 
lows the older view regarding the Tell Halaf culture, 
but if he had known Donald E. McCown, The Com- 
parative Stratigraphy of Early Iran (1942), he would 
have learned that the Tell Halaf and the Samarra 
cultures have quite different origins, and from two 
articles in JNES, iii (1944), pp. 47 ff., and iv (1945), 
pp. 255 ff., he would have learned that the Samarra 
culture is to be dated earlier than the Tell Halaf and 
that neither is neolithic. 

It may be too much to expect an archaeologist to 
keep up with the Assyriologist in his chronology and 
his spelling of proper names, and yet he should do so. 
In his preface Parrot notes that the tendency in recent 
years has been to reduce very considerably the dates 
that used to be assigned to the early period, but un- 
fortunately he himself follows the older high chro- 
nology and that must detract from his work. Likewise, 
in his reading of names he follows the older tradition; 
e.g., Dungi instead of Shulgi, Gimil-Sin instead of 
Shu-Sin, Eannadu instead of Eannatum, Nannar in- 
stead of Nanna, Ramman instead of Adad, and patesi 
instead of ensi. 

The book is elaborately illustrated with maps, draw- 


ings, and cuts, which add very much to the value of the 
work. However, the sixteen plates seem to have no 
plan in their arrangement, either in relation to the 
text, subject matter, or chronology. In the reviewer’s 
copy of the book pp. 129 to 144 inclusive are dupli- 
cated. However, any defects are of a minor character. 
As a whole the book is remarkably accurate and is an 
excellent guide to the subject that it treats. Its prepa- 
ration must have been accomplished under very trying 
circumstances and the author is to be commended for 
having done it so well. 

University or Toronto THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


Tue River Jorpan, by Nelson Glueck. Pp. xvi +268, 
figs. 118 and map. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1946. $3.50. 


As defined in the subtitle, this is “‘an illustrated ac- 
count of earth’s most storied river.” One hundred 
thirteen full-page illustrations provide visual assist- 
ance for understanding the topography, archaeology, 
and scenery of the Jordan Valley and its immediate 
environment. Many of these are airplane photographs, 
excellent examples of the effectiveness of this medium 
in the study of historical geography. The maps on the 
inside covers were prepared by Professor G. E. 
Wright, and are based on those in the Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible. 

Even without these unusual aids, this would be a 
most important book for its contribution to the his- 
torical geography of Palestine, its graphic reconstruc- 
tions of historical events which transpired in this 
area, and its literary qualities. The book grew out of 
the personal experiences of Professor Glueck who, as 
Director of the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, has just completed a long and fruitful 
period of exploration in Transjordan. Many readers 
will be familiar with his recent book, The Other Side of 
the Jordan (New Haven, 1940), and with the publica- 
tion of the results of his explorations in Eastern Pales- 
tine in the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, vols. xiv, Xv, XViii—xix. 

Although the careful scholarship and wide learning 
which characterize all the author’s work are evident in 
this volume, the historical imagination is here allowed 
freer rein. The Jordan River comes alive, and the 
reader is made a spectator in the human drama which 
was enacted near its banks. It is a book of many 
moods, for the author reacts strongly to the country 
and to the historical memories aroused in his wander- 
ings beside the Jordan. The quality of the descriptive 
prose recalls that of George Adam Smith at his best, 
and the liveliness of the narrative is reminiscent of the 
writings of Edward Robinson. With Professor Glueck, 
the reader hunts elephants and bags rhinoceroses and 
hippopotamuses with prehistoric Nimrods along the 
Jordan, or stands beside the painter of the Chalco- 
lithic frescoes at Teleilat Ghassul and listens to the 
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moans of an infant being placed in a jar as a founda- 
tion offering. He lives in Greek and Roman cities, and 
battles with the crusaders at Qurun Hattin against 
Saladin. He is with David at Mahanaim, and stops 
with Jesus at Jericho at the home of the “stumpy, 
dumpy, rich little tax-collector, Zacchaeus.” Or he 
sees Herod the Great spending his last days at Jer- 
icho, “rotting away into a miserable death, like an 
overripe melon in the hot sun.” There are rapid 
transitions from the past to the present, and the 
author illustrates well his own dictum that to an 
archaeologist who can quicken the artifacts of bygone 
civilizations with the breath of life there is frequently 
no difference between what was and is. Adequate at- 
tention is given to archaeological discoveries, and the 
excavations at Beth-shan and Jericho are discussed in 
some detail. 

The author has a thorough knowledge of the literary 
sources, and employs them effectively. One of the high 
points in the book is the picture of Jesus, as the author 
makes good use of the New Testament data and is as 
appreciative of Jesus as of Hillel. A surprising amount 
of historical and geographical information is placed 
unobtrusively in the midst of vivid descriptions and 
interesting narrative, as Professor Glueck describes 
different parts of this river whose course “from its 
crystal clear beginnings to its dark and bitter end is a 
hopeless race to a helpless goal.” A clear analysis of the 
main topographical features is made, with the narrow 
flood plain of the Zor distinguished from the upper 
level of the valley, the Ghor. In the past the Jordan 
Valley was one of the richest parts of Palestine and 
Transjordan, and the author has examined archaeo- 
logically some seventy ancient sites on the east side of 
the Jordan Valley. 

Professor Glueck makes important suggestions for 
locations of Biblical cities. Tell el-Maqlub is plausibly 
identified with ancient Abel-meholath, Jabesh-gilead 
with Tell el-Merqbereh and Tell Abu Kharaz, and 
Mahanaim with Tell el-Reheil just north of the 
Jabbok, east of Penuel (Tell edh-Dhahab). Taking 
Zarethan (Tell es-Saidiyeh) as an example, the author 
illustrates for the reader something of the process fol- 
lowed in making the identifications of these ancient 
sites. Of particular interest is his suggestion that 
Elijah was a native of Jabesh-gilead, as he emends I 
Kings 17:1 to read, “Elijah the Jabeshite from 
Jabesh-gilead,” with the identification of Elijah as a 
Tishbite due to a small scribal error. The brook Cher- 
ith is reasonably associated with one of the eastern 
branches of the River Jabesh (Wadi Yabis). 

Each chapter of the book is conveniently divided 
into numbered sections, and there is a useful general 
index. The engaging literary style, the vivid descrip- 
tions, and the realistic depiction of the drama of the 
passing centuries all help to make this one of the 
really important popular books of our generation on 


Palestine. It is a book written for the enjoyment and 
edification of the reader, with the former by no means 
a secondary motive. 
GrapuaTe Scooo: HeErsert G. May 
or THEOLOGY 


Tue Maya Prosiem, by Maud 
Worcester Makemson. Pp. v +79. Publications of the 


Vassar College Observatory, No. 5, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, 1946. 


In 1943 Dr. Makemson published a very able paper 
adducing strong evidence in favour of the Goodman- 
Thompson correlation (The Astronomical Tables of the 
Maya, vol. viii, no. 2 of Carnegie Contributions). In 
the present work after discussing Landa’s typical 
year at length she comes to the conclusion that the 
equation derived from Landa, namely: 

12 Kan 1 Pop = 1553 July 16 
should not be considered in deducing or arriving at a 
correlation with the Christian calendar. She therefore 
rejects the Goodman-Thompson correlation and pro- 
poses a new one of her own. 

Her whole argument for the rejection of this equa- 
tion is vitiated by insufficient knowledge of the Euro- 
pean calendar usage of the sixteenth century in which 
Landa lived. It is strange to find an astronomer mak- 
ing the quite erroneous statement that the Julian 
Day, January 1, 4713 B.c. was the hypothetical date 
of the creation of the world. That date was taken by 


Ussher to be 4004 B.c. and it has nothing to do with’ 


the Julian Day, which is believed to have been in- 
vented by Joseph Scaliger (1540-1600) and was de- 
vised to provide a common multiple of the week of 7 
days, the Metonic Cycle of 19 Julian years and the 
Indication of 15 years, all three of which commence 
on Monday January 1, 4713 s.c. I merely mention 
this to show that she is evidently equally unacquainted 
with the Dominical Letters. I quote from S. B. 
Burnaby (Elements of the Jewish and Muhammadan 
Calendars, London 1901, p. 517): “These letters are the 
first seven of the Alphabet. They are placed in the 
Calendar in recurring consecutive order against the 
days of the month throughout the year. . . . The first 
day of the year, January 1, no matter upon which 
day of the week it may fall, is invariably marked by 
the letter A; . . . and so forward until G is reached on 
the seventh day. The series of letters then recom- 
mences, and goes on continuously throughout the 
year until December 31 is reached, to which day the 
A again will fall. . . . The result is that two consecu- 
tive days are marked by the same Letter, A, namely 
December $1 in every year, and January 1 in the next 
year. This is invariably the case, whether the year be 
Bissextile or not, because the intercalated day in 
February, when it occurs, is entirely ignored so far 
as the Letters are concerned; that is to say, no Letter 
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is ever attached to it.” On page 518 he says “The. 


Sunday Letter for a Common Year is that which be- 
longs to the day in January upon which the first 
Sunday in the year occurs.” Burnaby cites a large 
number of standard chronological works. So does 
Juan Martinez Hernandez (Paralelisme entre les 
calendarios Maya y Azteca, Merida, 1926), the only 
Maya investigator except the reviewer who has 
noticed the difference between Sunday Letters and 
Dominical Letters, and he gives an accurate statement 
of the use of these letters. Now this directly refutes 
Dr. Makemson’s objection to the interpretation of 
Landa, and establishes that the typical year began on 
Sunday January 1, 1553, 12 Ben 10 Chen Letter A 
and ended on Sunday December 31, 1553, II Eb 9 
Chen Letter A. Spinden did not understand the dif- 
ference between the two series of Letters, but he 
arrived at a correct statement of Landa’s typical year, 
while Dr. Makemson by carrying the matter further 
erroneously believes that she has refuted the whole 
_correlation based on the above mentioned equation — 
an equation which is accepted by both the Spinden 
and the Goodman-Thompson correlations. As this 
error has now been demonstrated there is no need for 
her proposed explanation of the date of 1 Imix. There 
is some weight in her contention that the festivals 
should fall at suitable times of year. In a previous 
paper (“Remarks on the Correlation Question,”’ Ap- 
pendix mz to J. Eric Thompson, Contributions to 
American Archaeology, vol. iii, no. 1, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, 1935) I argued that the Maya 
were not really disturbed by their shifting calendar, 
that purely calendrical festivals might shift right 
round the year without inconvenience and that 
festivals depending on the crops were fixed in the 
same way as among the Jacalteca, the principle being 
that the approximate time for holding them depends 
on the growth of the crops, but that at the same time 
certain lucky days to hold them on are sought for. I 
have also shown (“The Burner Period of the Mayas,” 
Man, vol. xxiii, London, 1923) that Landa says the 
Tuppkak ceremony was held twice in his typical year. 
It could also have been held on two other occurrences 
in the same year on the day on which “the burner 
extinguishes his fire,” but no doubt was not held on 
either of these days as the season was not suitable. A 
similar shift of 65 (or some multiple of 65) days would 
make Landa’s festivals fall at suitable times of the 
year. There would be even more mobility in the cases 
of those governed by the period of 52 days or that of 
26 days. 

The remarkable accuracy attained by the Maya 
regarding the length of the tropical year as shown 
by the work of Teeple and of Thompson indicates 
that the calendar must have been corrected by ob- 
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servations of sunrise or sunset which would give the 
true tropical year, not by observing the heliacal rising 
of stars such as the Pleiades, which would give the 
less accurate sidereal year. So do the Pueblo Indians 
and so did the Aztecs by observing the position of the 
sun rising at the Vernal Equinox between two temples 


(Metolinia, quoted by Maudslay, “A Note on the 


Position of the Great Temple Enclosure of Tenoch- 
titlan,” International Congress of Americanists, xviii). 

The new Makemson correlation, even if it agreed 
with the literary sources, which it does not, would con- 
flict with the evidence of ceramics which is decidedly in 
favour of a short chronology. 

Dr. Makemson’s paper is interesting and able but 
her results cannot be accepted. I understand that 
some evidence has lately been discovered which would 
refute her correlation on other grounds, but as I have 
been unable as yet to study this I do not deal with it 
now. 

PorTARLINGTON, IRELAND Ricuarp C. E. Lone 


HERMES DER SEELENFUHRER, by Karl Kerényi. Pp. 
111, one plate. Albae Vigiliae, Neue Folge, Heft i, 
Rhein-Verlag, Ziirich, 1944. 


This essay is divided into two parts, Der Hermes 
der klassischen Uberlieferung and Der Hermes des 
Lebens und des Todes. Kerényi starts with the two 
questions “Was erschien den Griechen als Hermes” 
and “Wie konnte eben das den Griechen als Gott 
erscheinen.” In seeking to answer these questions, he 
compares Hermes in the Iliad with Hermes in the 
Odyssey and discusses the Homeric Hymn at some 
length. His interest centers on Hermes as a chthonic 
and phallic deity. He associates Hermes with Night, 
the time of robbery and of sexual intercourse, and 
shows his relation with such divinities as Eros, the 
Nymphs, the Kabiri and Silenus. The material is 
drawn from a wide range of ancient writers and from 
vase-paintings as well. He quotes most frequently 
from Otto’s “epoch-making and beautiful” Die 
Gétter Griechenlands, but in foot-notes refers also to 
many modern writers on the subject. In general, how- 
ever, Kerényi’s treatment of Hermes is not that of an 
antiquarian or research scholar but the reflection of a 
poetic and imaginative mind, ranging freely and inde- 
pendently over the subject. As a result, even those 
who feel his approach is too subjective and that his 
“‘Hermeswelt” exists largely in his own imagination 
and is more in keeping with later philosophical 
thought than with primitive Greek religious belief 
will find the essay stimulating and provocative, 
though they may question specific details and be un- 
willing to accept certain conclusions. 
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WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR 
PLATES XXVII-XXVIII 


N the course of this effort to illuminate some of the dark points in the history of the 
l temples of Athena on the Acropolis,’ I shall begin by eliminating the so-called first or 

early sixth-century phase of the “Old (Dérpfeld) Temple of Athena,” thereby prolong- 
ing the life of its predecessor, the hypothetical but necessary primitive “geometric” temple 
which we must now imagine to have occupied this site from the destruction of the My- 
cenaean “house of Erechtheus”’ to the last years of the reign of Peisistratos.? This early 
“geometric” temple, surviving until about 529 B.c.,? must have been the subject of the 
Homeric allusions to the shrine of Athena in the “house of Erechtheus” (Iliad ii, 546-551; 
Odyssey vii, 80-81)—whether original or Peisistratid interpolations—so that, even in the 
latter case, an Athenian of the mid-sixth century B.c. would not have been confronted by a 
new and anachronistic early sixth-century temple on this site, of which the assumed exist- 
ence forced modern investigators to look elsewhere—as under the Erechtheion, where such 


1 Much of this paper was delivered in the form of 
lectures to Affiliated Societies of the Archaeological 
Institute of America in 1937 (cf. also my article in 
Studies in the History of Culture, Leland volume, 1942, 
pp. 191, 202-205). The portion dealing with the de- 
crees of Kallias, long imbedded in my still unpublished 
manuscript on The Propylaea, was briefly discussed in 
my Charles Eliot Norton lecture for 1946. And the 
final section concerning the sculptured metopes was 
delivered at the General Meeting of the Institute at 
Cincinnati on Dec. 28, 1945. The portions dealing with 
the restoration of the Hekatompedon will appear in 
expanded form in a nearly completed book on The 
Parthenon and Its Predecessors. 

? For the early foundations under the Peisistratid 
temple, which need further examination in order to 
distinguish, if possible, between those of Mycenaean 
and early historic times, see Diérpfeld, AntDenk, i, 
1886, pl. 1; AM, xi, 1886, p. 339, beil.; Wiegand, 
Poros-Architektur, p. 117, figs. 72, 117; Kavvadias and 
Kawerau, Ausgrabung, col. 84, pl. I’; Holland, AJA, 
XXVili, 1924, pp. 161-162, pl. vi1; Picard, Acropole, iii, 
Plateau supérieur, p. 20. 

5 For this date see ftn. 33. 

‘On the absence of any traces of an actual temple 
under the Erechtheion see Dirpfeld, PW, 1928, 1064; 
Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxvi, 1932, p. $13; Studies in the 
History of Culture, Leland volume, p. 191. In other 
words, the alleged diagonal traces of “temple A’’ on 
this site, produced as evidence by Heberdey (Poros- 
skulptur, pp. 174-178; cf. Holland, AJA, xxviii, p. 2, 


a temple could not have existed‘—for a primitive temple that would have seemed less in- 


fig. 1 at i; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 10-12, 431, n. 2, pls. 
2, $1), consist of an inconclusive diagonal rock cutting 
and of a brownish stone apparently not in situ but 
fallen from the Erechtheion foundation, since, when 
1 lifted it, the rubbish directly beneath proved to con- 
tain lime and Byzantine green-glazed pottery. As for 
the shreds of Mycenaean walls, so acutely discovered 
and interpreted by Holland (AJA, xxviii, 1924, pp. 
8-16, 157-158, 160-161, 417; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 
13-14, 187-142), it seems unnecessary to regard these 
as anything more than relics of the outer and lower 
appurtenances of the Mycenaean palace; I can see no 
evidence for their survival as a shrine of the historic 
period, obscurely located in this depressed area among 
the “tokens,” and must await Holland’s more detailed 
explanation. The only trace of a building of historic 
times beneath the Erechtheion, apart from the Pan- 
droseion portico which runs under its west wall, 
would seem to be the small but vanished enclosure 
skilfully identified by Elderkin and Holland from the 
imprint on the higher east foundations (Holland, op. 
cit., pp. 16-23, 407-421; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 144- 
146), which I regard as the temporary shrine erected 
for the dpxatoy &yadua in 478 B.c. and mentioned by 
implication in the inventory and accounts of 409/8 
B.c. (Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxvi, 1932, pp. 318-319; Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc., Ixxx, 1989, pp. 155-156). In spite of 
this negative evidence as to actual traces, the exist- 
ence of an older Erechtheion has been assumed by 
most modern investigators because of their interpreta- 
tion of the literary and epigraphical evidence (see ftn. 
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congruous.® When, as we shall see, at about 570-566 B.c. a new companion temple was 
erected to the same divinity on the south side of the Acropolis, the “geometric” temple on 
the north or palace site acquired, by way of distinction, the name Archaios Neos, the “ven- 
erable temple.”’ This name became traditional, so that, despite some incongruity,® it was 
officially inherited by two generations of successors, both the Peisistratid temple of the late 
sixth century (if the wording of a decree of 507 B.c. has been correctly recorded)’ and its 
ruin toward the middle of the fifth,* and also the Erechtheion (at the end of the fifth and 
through the fourth century and later).° Again, because of our new evidence that there was 
actually a second temple of Athena in use on the Acropolis (toward the south) long before 
the building of the Older Parthenon, we are spared the awkward necessity of imagining 
beneath the Erechtheion another temple which, as early as 507 B.c., could have been 
&pxaios in contrast to the Peisistratid temple,’ or vice versa." 

Transferring the so-called first form of the “Dérpfeld temple” to the south side of the 
Acropolis, we shall find that the same process was duplicated. The original temple on the 
Parthenon site, the “grandfather” of the Parthenon, dating stylistically from about 570 
and apparently dedicated in 566 B.c.,"* acquired the name Hekatompedon, the “hundred- 


45). With regard to the testimony of Herodotos (v, 72, 
77; viii, 58, 55), so frequently invoked at this junc- 
ture, Paton (Erechtheum, p. 438) rightly concluded 
that “Herodotus has non-Athenians chiefly in view, 
for whom the details of the topography of the Acropo- 
lis and the identity of its building were unessential. 
The incidents are the important points... He is 
equally easy to interpret whether there was only one 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis, or two, or even 
more.” We can only conclude that the megaron facing 
west (v, 77) must be a part of the Peisistratid temple 
because of this structural peculiarity, and that the 
sanctuary (yds) of Erechtheus (viii, 55) might apply 
loosely to the entire area of the northern sanctuary or 
specifically to the Peisistratid temple, which is suffi- 
ciently close to the olive tree and the salt sea. Dérp- 
feld, who has always argued that there is no evidence, 
literary or actual, for any formal temple antedating the 
Erechtheion on this site, seems in this respect to be 
thoroughly justified, except that the above-mentioned 
enclosure under the east cella, interpreted by Holland 
as an open temenos of Kimonian date and apparently 
accepted by Dérpfeld as such, may preferably be re- 
garded as a temporary roofed shrine of the time of 
Themistokles, in which the ancient image was housed 
after its return from Salamis. 

5This was a motive influencing Michaelis, JdJ, 
xvii, 1902, p. 6; Collignon, Parthénon, p. 5 (ed. min. 
pp. 18-19); Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 431-433. 

6 The unimportance of this incongruity with regard 
to the temple itself is sufficiently explained by Paton, 
Erechtheum, pp. 465-466; as he points out, further- 
more, the transfer of the apxatov &yahua would be 
sufficient to carry the temple name with it. 

™The bronze stele of the three hundred banished 
followers of Isagoras (Schol. Aristophanes, Lys. 273; cf. 


Herodotos, v, 72; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 20, 28); see also 
Michaelis, Arz Athenarum’, p. vii, AA, 40-42, cf. ad 
c. 26, 25**; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 434-435, 449; 
Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxvi, 1932, p. 311 with n. 3. 

8 IG, I? 80 of about 460 B.c.; for the elimination of a 

similar phrase restored in JG, I? 6 see Paton, Erech- 
theum, pp. 450-451, and, more definitely, Meritt, 
Hesperia, xv, 1945, pp. 72-74. 
* * These references to dpxatos vews are collected by 
Cooley, AJA, iii, 1899, pp. 349-351; Michaelis, Arz, 
ad c. 26, 25**, 25***; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 434- 
435, 449-451, 466-470, 475-476; Dinsmoor, AJA, 
xxxvi, 1932, pp. 311-312. 

10 Milchhéfer, Ueber die alten Burgheiligthiimer in 
Athen, p. 21; Michaelis, JdI, xvii, 1902, p. 11; Peter- 
sen, Burgtempel, p. 38; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 434- 
435. 
1 Weilbach, JdI, xxxii, 1917, pp. 105-114. 

12 The date 566 B.c., that of the foundation of the 
quadrennial Panathenaic festivals (Pherecydes in 
Didymus, quoted by Marcellinus, Thucydides, 3; 
Eusebius, tr. Hieronymus, p. 102 [Helm], or p. 181 
[Fotheringham], or tr. Arm., p. 188 [Karst], cf. Syncel- 
lus, p. 454, 8 [Dindorf]), was proposed by Frickenhaus 
(Tiryns, i, pp. 108-111), though for the assumed first 
stage of the “Dérpfeld temple,” on the ground that it 
fitted stylistically the “HH” temple remains currently 
assigned to the inner rectangle of the Peisistratid 
foundation. While Heberdey (Porosskulptur, p. 226, 
n. 1) regarded this date as too precise, preferring 570- 
560 on stylistic grounds, it was adopted by myself with 
the additional observation that it apparently coin- 
cided with the initiation of the eight-year calendar 
cycles (AJA, xxxviii, 1934, pp. 446-447; Athenian 
Archon List, pp. 207-210; Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., \xxx, 
19389, pp. 185-136, 168-169). 
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footer,” because of its dimensions. This name, again somewhat incongruously, was officially 


inherited by its two successors, the “father” of the Parthenon, begun in 488 B.c. and left 
unfinished eight years later,’ and the Parthenon itself, begun in 447, dedicated in 438, and 


18 See ftn. 34. 

44 Since this study of the southern shrine of Athena 
forms in some respects a pendant to my earlier re- 
marks on the subject of the northern shrine, gathered 
together as a discussion of the Opisthodomos (AJA, 
xxxvi, 1932, pp. 148-172, 307-326) —a discussion from 
which all mention of the Hekatompedon problem was 
intentionally omitted (ibid., p. 308, n. 1) —it seems 
appropriate to call attention here to some points on 
which the research of the past fifteen years has im- 
pelled me to revise in later publications the opinions 
expressed in 1932. Thus Xenophon’s fire of 406 B.c., 
formerly rejected (1932, pp. 143-144, 325), must now 
be accepted because of the revised dating of the 
Erechtheion expense account (frgt. XXVIII) of 
405/4 B.c. (Athenian Studies, HSCP, Ferguson vol- 
ume, 1940, pp. 175, 179). The dating of the last three 
fragments of the Erechtheion accounts, formerly 
(1932, pp. 147-160) given as 405/4 (XXIX) and just 
after 8377/6 (XX VII-XXVIII), should now return to 
my earliest (1913, 1927) scheme, 407/6 (XXIX), 
406/5 (XXVIII), and 405/4 (XXVIII+XXVIIla 
=EM. 12910, Schweigert, Hesperia., vii, 1938, pp. 268- 
269, no. 8); see Dinsmoor in Athenian Studies, pp. 
174-175. Revised readings of the crucial Parthenon 
pronaos inventory IG, I? 255a (1932, pp. 150-151) are 
given by Ferguson and Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxvii, 1933, 
pp. 52-57; Athenian Studies, pp. 166-170. Because of 
their fourth-century character, however, some alter- 
ations in the design of the Erechtheion (1982, pp. 170- 
172, 326) and the Carpathian inscription (1932, pp. 
155-160) should retain their connection with the fire of 
377/6 B.c. (as dated in 1932, pp. 160-169) ; for the rela- 
tion to the Opisthodomos see ftn. 98, where I retain 
its identification as the western part of the Peisistratid 
temple, though with a change in the date of demoli- 
tion. I now abandon my attempt to date the beginning 
of the Nike temple before 432 B.c. (1932, p. 319; cf. 
AJA, xxvii, 1923, p. 320) and return to my date of 
427 or 426 (Architecture of Ancient Greece, 1927, pp. 
126, 193; Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., lxxx, 1989, pp. 124-125, 
156-162); and of course the suggestion that the old 
image of Athena Nike stood under a baldacchino 
(1932, p. $18, n. 4) must now be corrected in the light 
of the actual excavation of an older temple (Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc., 1939, pp. 159-160; Welter, JdI, liv, 
1939, AA, 1-22; Stevens, Hesperia, xv, 1946, p. 79). 
Since the Erechtheion must be later in design than 


finally completed as to its sculptural decoration in 432 B.c.“ 


the Nike temple, I withdraw my earlier support of 
Dérpfeld’s date before 432 B.c. (1982, pp. 312-3183, 
319, 324) in favor of 421-414 B.c. (see ftn. 189-140). 
For this reason I no longer believe that Herodotos 
could have seen the present Erechtheion (1932, pp. 
$14, 323-324); he must have been speaking loosely of 
the northern shrine as a whole (see ftn. 4). My accept- 
ance of the date 435/4 B.c. for the decrees of Kallias 
(1932, pp. 166, n. 3, $12, 319) is now withdrawn in 
favor of 438/7 (see pp. 128-139); and the name of 
Mnesikles (1932, p. 319, n. 5) is now shown to be con- 
trary to the proper restoration (see ftn. 125-126). At 
the same time, my support of Dérpfeld’s attribution 
of the design of the Erechtheion to Mnesikles (1932, 
pp. 319-325, with references in n. 6 on p. 319) con- 
tinues on stylistic grounds, though now assigned to a 
later stage in the career of Mnesikles (see ftn. 140). 
As for the three great architrave blocks built into the 
Kimonian south wall of the Acropolis, my explanation 
of their late utilization in this structure (1932, p. 315) 
must now be changed in view of the new identification 
of their source, the Hekatompedon (see ftn. 35). With 
regard to administrative matters, the amalgamation of 
the boards of treasurers of Athena, formerly placed in 
404 B.c. (1932, pp. 149-151, 325), should now be 
moved back to 405 (Athenian Studies, pp. 169-170). 
The rotation of the secretaries of the treasurers of 
Athena in the fourth century (1932, pp. 148, 163-165) 
now receives corroboration for the decade 362-352 
but with the change from backward to forward shift- 
ing from 358 to 352 B.c. (Athenian Archon List, p. 11, 
n. 69; Athenian Studies, pp. 176-181); I cannot feel 
that the objections by Meritt and Pritchett (Chron- 
ology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. 36-42), being based 
solely upon their preference for Ferguson’s corjectural 
use of vague “sortition cycles” (otherwise uncorrobo- 
rated) between 385 and 356 B.c. and upon their belief 
that the grouping of the ten annual boards for 362- 
$52 was dictated by the termination in 352 B.c. of a 
cycle (which had no proper beginning) in the rotation 
of the secretaries of the senate, can be regarded as valid 
unless they should eventually be supported by the dis- 
covery of a second treasurer’s deme within the critical 
twenty-nine years. And, accordingly, the reform of 
Androtion previously assigned to 358 B.c. (1932, pp. 
161-164, 326) should now be transferred to 355 (Dem- 
osthenes, xxii, 69-78) and its execution to 353 B.c. 
(Demosthenes, xxiv, 177-186; see below, ftn. 93). 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE SITE OF TEMPLE “H” 


I begin with the series of archaic pedimental sculptures of poros limestone excavated in 
fragments in the filling of the great earth terrace south of the Parthenon in 1888. All are 
familiar with these sculptures in themselves. Four of the compositions are snaky-tailed 
monsters tapering off into acute angles which obviously filled the angles of pediments; the 
best known, perhaps, is the triple-bodied “Bluebeard” fitted together from many small 
fragments in 1889, and only second to this in importance is the group of Triton wrestling 
with Herakles, whose head Broneer discovered in a well and fitted on in 1937.1 Then there 
are two enormous serpents, one facing toward the left, the other toward the right. Some 
authorities have argued that the serpent facing left looked upon Herakles and Triton wres- 
tling in the other angle of the same pediment, and that the serpent facing right gazed upon 
the triple-bodied “Bluebeard.’’!” But most have agreed that the two serpents benignly faced 
each other in one pediment, and that the two Triton-Herakles and “Bluebeard” groups in 
consequence filled the other, and that the temple to which these four groups belonged was 
so narrow as to leave very little room for sculpture, now missing, between them."® 

In the same deposit in the terrace south of the Parthenon, however, were discovered 
numerous fragments of great lion groups, too large to be inserted in the narrow pediments 
to which the angle groups were thought to belong. For a long time, in view of the fact that 
there seemed to be no building on the Acropolis large enough to contain them, it was 
thought that these lion groups had never belonged to pediments or even to buildings at all, 
perhaps forming other sorts of decorative or votive groups. Gradually, however, analysis 
of the fragments proved that these, too, were pedimental groups, coming from the central 
portions rather than the angles of pediments, but so large that one or more additional 
hypothetical buildings had to be imagined as their source. Erroneous calculations as to size, 
and erroneous deductions as to stylistic differences, caused successive German and Austrian 
investigators such as Wiegand, Heberdey, Buschor, Schrader, and Schuchhardt to conclude 
that they must have come from two or even from three different buildings on the Acropolis. 
Yet, if these investigators had not been prejudiced by an initial error with regard to the 
site, they could hardly have failed to perceive that the two central lion groups and the four 
angle snaky-tailed groups, all found together in the same deposit south of the Parthenon 
and all identical in material, dimensions, and style, must all be considered together as parts 
of the sculptural decoration of a single temple. 

The initial error mentioned above was that made by Wiegand in 1904, when he identified 
the fragments of the architectural enframement of some of these sculptures and thus was 
enabled to calculate, more closely than was possible on the sculptures themselves, the pre- 
sumable width of the temple. This architectural material included column drums and capi- 
tals, some great architrave blocks and small fragments of others, triglyphs, horizontal 
mutular cornice blocks, and sloping cornice blocks with painted soffits, all these of poros 
limestone, as well as white marble metope slabs and elaborately engraved marble simas and 
volute acroteria (pl. xxvu, 1).!° By these Wiegand was enabled to calculate more closely, 


15 Acropolis Museum Nos. 3-4, 35-36, 39-40. The 
publications most frequently mentioned are: Wiegand, 
Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen, 1904, pp. 
72-96, 105-107, 214-227; Heberdey, Altattischer 
Porosskulptur, 1919, pp. 46-75, 77-118; Buschor, 
AM, xlvii, 1922, pp. 53-60, 93-105, 106-109; Schrader, 
JdI, xliii, 1928, pp. 54-89; Schuchhardt, AM, Ix/Ixi, 


1935/36, pp. 1-111. 

16 Broneer, Hesperia, viii, 1939, pp. 91-100. 

17 Briickner, Furtwiingler. 

18 Kavvadias, Lechat, Wiegand, Heberdey, Bus- 
chor, Schrader. 

19 P], xxvu, 1 errs in the omission of the crowning 
mouldings of the raking geison, returned horizontally 
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as I said, but by no means accurately: for the individual members themselves are so muti- 
lated that their exact widths remained doubtful, causing a rapidly increasing error as they 
were added together or multiplied; and, furthermore, there could be no certainty as to how 
many triglyphs and metopes one should add together in order to obtain the total width or 
length. But this difficulty Wiegand solved to all outward appearances because of a double 
coincidence. In searching for the site on which this temple might have stood, he could find 
no other than the inner foundation rectangle of the old Peisistratid temple of Athena, which 
Dérpfeld had discovered in 1885, lying north of the Parthenon against the Erechtheion 
(fig. 1). While the outer foundation rectangle, which supported the Peisistratid colonnade 
of about 525 B.c., was carefully constructed with large blocks of pink Kara limestone, the 
inner foundation on the contrary was less carefully built with smaller pieces of blue Acropo- 


Fic. 1. PLAN oF THE PEIsIsTRATID TEMPLE (as restored by Dérpfeld). 


lis limestone. Dérpfeld had originally suggested two alternatives: either the inner blue 
foundation was less carefully constructed because it had less work to do, supporting merely 
the comparatively thin walls and firmly buttressed by the heavy pink outer foundation, or, 
on the other hand, the carelessness of the inner blue foundation might be explained on the 
theory that it was older and more primitive. Wiegand chose the latter alternative. And 
since he estimated that with three architrave blocks, that is, six metopes and seven tri- 
glyphs, he would obtain a width of 12.22 m. (or 40 ft., 1 in.), he came sufficiently close to 
the width of 13.45 m. (or 44 ft., 1 in.) on the inner blue foundations to confirm, apparently, 
his inference, leaving a foundation and step projection of 0.615 m. (or 2 ft.) on either side 
beyond the walls (pl. xxvu, 2). Through this chain of inference the connection of the snaky- 
tailed pediment sculptures with the inner blue foundation seemed assured and was uni- 
versally accepted.” 


on the flanks only (see p. 145). Furthermore, the 
metopes on this particular front should contain sculp- 
ture (see pp. 149-151). 

20 Dérpfeld, accepting this combination, eventually 
dated the poros sculptures and consequently the inner 
blue foundations much earlier than the period about 
570-560 B.c. to which all others assign them on 
grounds of sculptural style. In other words, he pre- 
ferred the beginning of the first millennium, perhaps 


the ninth century B.c. (JdI, xxxiv, 1919, p. 3; PW, 
1929, 1247, 1250; Alt-Olympia, 1935, pp. 424-425; 
JdI, lii, 1987, p. 222; his promised book on Die 
Haupttempel der Akropolis zu Athen was never pub- 
lished, and I have been unable to consult his post- 
humous volume Erechtheion, Berlin, 1942). Against 
such a date see Hondius, Novae inscriptiones atticae, 
p. 78; Paton, Erechtheum, p. 432, n. 3; Picard, Acro- 
pole, iii, Plateau supérieur, pp. 19, n. 1, 23-24, 55, n. 2. 
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Through another line of argument it seemed, at the same time, possible to arrive at the 
official name of the hypothetical temple on the inner blue foundation. For the length of 
this inner foundation is 34.70 m. (113 ft., 10 in.), which would have been approximately 
106 ancient Attic or Doric feet." Now it happens that, between 1873 and 1890, were dis- 
covered numerous fragments of two of the thin marble metope slabs (IG, I? 3-4) which 
Wiegand rightly identified as part of the architectural frame of the pediment sculpture, 
slabs which had been turned upside down and inscribed in 485/4 B.c. as bulletin boards for 
regulations, which mention, among other items, a mysterious structure known as the He- 
katompedon or the “hundred-footer.”’* Even before Wiegand had wrongly assigned the poros 
sculpture and its enframing architecture to the inner blue foundation, therefore, Dérpfeld 
had already conjectured—and, as I think, also wrongly —that the Hekatompedon was an 
official name, based on the close coincidence between the 100 and the 106 Attic foot length, 
of the inner building of this temple to which he had also assigned the appellations of 
Archaios Neos, temple of Athena Polias, and Opisthodomos. Wiegand accepted this name 
Hekatompedon for the temple on the blue foundation, without attempting to explain by 
what happy chance the name came to be so appropriately inscribed on a, dismembered por- 
tion of this very temple itself about forty years (as Wiegand calculated) after it had been 
demolished. And thenceforward the initial “H’” by common consent has been applied to 
the architectural fragments of this group, to distinguish them from various groups of smaller 
archaic architectural pieces assigned to unknown buildings bearing the distinctive names 

During the years since 1919, however, a separationist group led by Heberdey (whose 
propensities in this direction had been demonstrated ten years earlier in connection with 
the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi)* divided the “H” architecture into two groups known 
as “H’” and “H?,” on grounds which would hardly convince an architect. Heberdey was 
followed, nevertheless, by Buschor, Schrader, and Schuchhardt,™ with one minor difference: 
while all retained Wiegand’s attribution of the “H*” group to the blue foundation, Heberdey 
assigned the “H”’ group to a non-existent propylon, while Buschor, Schrader, and Schuch- 
hardt gave the “H®’ group to a hypothetical twin temple on the site of the Parthenon. 
Examination of all these architectural fragments thus separated as “H’” and “H®” demon- 
strates, however, that they all belong together in a single “H” group as Wiegand had first 
surmised.” This brings us face to face with the fundamental problem: are all the architec- 
tural and sculptural pieces to be assigned in their united form to the foundations on which 
the Peisistratid temple was erected, or are they to be attributed in their entirety to the 
hypothetical temple which some have called the “Ur-Parthenon’”’?* 


21 Dérpfeld had just then identified the length of contra, Dinsmoor, BCH, xxxvii, 1913, pp. 65-71. 


the Attic-Aiginetan foot as 0.328 m. (AM, xiv, 1889, 
p. 352, n. 2; xv, 1890, pp. 167-177). My own studies 
have convinced me that this length is too great and 
that it actually ranged between 0.32600 m. and 
0.32725 m.; and as its preferable name I suggest Doric 
foot because of its wide employment outside Attica 
(Hesperia, ix, 1940, p. 20, n. 40; ibid., Suppl. v, 1941, 
p. 33, n. 87). 

22 See pp. 118-122 with regard to the topographical 
details of this inscription, and ftn. 38 for publications 
of the text. 
°3 Heberdey, AM, xxxiv, 1909, pp. 145-166; cf. 


% For the references see ftn. 15; see also Walter, 
Weickert, and Robertson as cited in ftn. 26. 

25 T must defer the detailed exposition for a more 
complete publication. 

26 Buschor, Schrader, Schuchhardt, and also Walter 
(Athen, Akropolis, 1929, pp. 46, 71), Weickert (Typen 
der archaischen Architektur, 1929, pp. 19-21, 99-102), 
and Robertson (Greek and Roman Architecture, p. 
118). As to the exact position of the Ur-Parthenon 
there are two theories, Buschor’s in favor of a curvilin- 
ear plan protruding from the north edge of the 
Parthenon (rightly opposed by Noack, Dérpfeld, Ju- 
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Wiegand’s attribution of the “H” architecture to the inner blue foundation was first 
shaken in 1936, when Schuchhardt catalogued the 107 fragments of marble sima known to 
Wiegand, and added 109 new fragments to the list, a number which Ziichner in the same 
year increased by 62 pieces, while Broneer found a few others in a well on the north slope 
of the Acropolis in 1937, so that we are now dealing with a grand total of about 285 pieces. 
When this number was broken down into the various categories, flank simas with trumpet 
spouts and butt joints, pediment simas without spouts and with overlapping jogged joints, 
these in turn coming from left slopes or right slopes according to the direction of the over- 
laps, and these in turn coming from front pediment or rear pediment according to the 
chevron or checker borders topping the simas, it immediately became evident to Schuch- 
hardt that some of the pediment slopes must have been far too long to fit the width of the 
blue foundation rectangle. So strongly influenced was he, however, by Wiegand’s assign- 
ment of the “H”’ architecture to this site, that he could suggest no better solution than that 
of widening the entire structure to fit the outer pink peristyle foundation, 21.84 m. (71 ft., 
8 in.) in width. By stretching the measurements of all the architectural members to a degree 
somewhat exceeding the normal elasticity limit of stone, Schuchhardt calculated that this 
width could have been filled by five architrave blocks and so by ten metopes and eleven 
triglyphs, occupying 20.64 m. (67 ft., 9 in.) and so leaving on either side 0.60 m. (nearly 2 
ft.) for the projection of the foundation, stylobate, and the swelling lower diameters of 
hypothetical flank columns (fig. 2). The resulting fagade had the merit of allowing space 
for all the recently discovered sima fragments and also permitted, as Schuchhardt pointed 
out, the insertion of one of the central lion groups (VIII)”’ between the snaky-tailed groups 
in the angles of one of the pediments. 

The defects of Schuchhardt’s restoration, however, are unfortunately numerous. The 
least obvious, perhaps, is the matter of dimensions: my detailed calculations on the indi- 
vidual members would show that, if there were five architraves or ten metopes, the total] 
width should be less than Schuchhardt’s by 0.48 m. (1 ft., 7 in.), just enough to make it a 
little difficult to balance the columns on the flank foundations. More important is the fact 
that, with this great width and yet with the approximate central height as determined by 
the lion group VIII, Schuchhardt was forced to conclude that the rate of slope was only 
1:5 or 1:43, so abnormally low as to be unlike any Greek temple known, whereas all archaic 
pediments are steeper than 1:4. The most insuperable difficulty, however, is the resulting 
plan required by the outer pink foundation, a complete peristyle with columns on the flanks 
as well as on the fronts; for such a restoration is not only contrary to the evidence of the 
jogged joint on an existing corner architrave from one facade (fig. 8), but it foreed Schuch- 
hardt to eliminate all the flank architrave fragments, which are of forms that could not 
have been supported on columns and must have rested upon solid flank walls. Thus Schuch- 
hardt, like Heberdey, Buschor, and Schrader, threw all his unusable fragments into an 
“H?” group, and with them for good measure one of the central lion groups (VII),”* all 


deich, and Kolbe), and Schrader’s in favor of a more 
central position under the Parthenon. Buschor (Ton- 


ture, assigning lion group VII to Ur-Parthenon I (ca. 
600 B.c.) and the “H?” architecture, along with lion 


dicher der Akropolis, ii, 1933, p. 75) finally retracted 
his theory as to the visible traces along the north flank. 
27 For convenience, in distinguishing between the 
lion groups, I employ Heberdey’s numbers VII (Acr. 
Mus. No. 8) and VIII (Acr. Mus. No. 4). 
28 As a matter of fact, Buschor and Weickert would 
even separate lion group VII from the “‘H®” architec- 


group VIII and the marble lion pediment of the 
Peisistratid temple, to Ur-Parthenon II (ca. 560-550 
B.c.). Thus they would have five successive temples 
on the site (Ur-Parthenon I, Ur-Parthenon II, Older 
Parthenon I, Older Parthenon II, present Parthenon), 
as contrasted with the three to which our conclusions 
lead. 
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assigned to a hypothetical twin temple ““H”” on the site of the Parthenon. It might be ob- 
jected that I seem unduly skeptical as to the probability of the erection of great twin 
temples, both dedicated to Athena, almost simultaneously on the north and south sides of 
the Acropolis plateau. To forestall such a rejoinder I may mention a final insurmountable 
technical detail: the masonry of Schuchhardt’s foundations, both pink and blue, would be 
unique in the history of equilibrium in that it is forty or fifty years later than everything 


° 2 4 


Fig. 2. Front or THE “H” Tempe (as restored by Schuchhardt). 


that it supported. Normally one would expect to find that foundations were erected before 
columns and entablature, unless, as in the case of the temple of Ares in the Agora,”® the old 
temple had been transplanted and rebuilt on new foundations. But there are no signs of 
such rebuilding in the “H” architecture: throughout, from the poros columns to the apex 
of the marble roof, the tooled surfaces are those appropriate for the time about 570 B.c. 
with no improvements beyond the point and the flat chisel, appearing on hard surfaces, 
respectively, as pock marks and in the crepe-like texture known as drove work.*® On the 
other hand the toothed chisel, which came into general use fairly late in the Peisistratid 
period and in any case never appeared in the ““H” architecture (whether poros or marble) 
nor in the pedimental or other sculpture (whether poros or marble) that goes with it— 
apparently being at that date quite unknown —is nevertheless as characteristic of the blue 


29 Dinsmoor, Hesperia, ix, 1940, pp. 1-52. 1943, pp. 188-193. 
80 For drove work see Miss Richter, AJA, xlvii, 
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inner foundation rectangle (pl. xxvu, 3)*! as of the outer pink foundation rectangle (pl. xxvu, 
4). All parts of the Peisistratid temple foundations, therefore, are contemporary with each 
other and much later than the “H” architecture and sculpture, thereby contradicting both 
Schuchhardt’s and Wiegand’s restorations. The foundations were erected solely to support 
the Peisistratid temple, the Archaios Neos or temple par excellence, at about 529 B.c.* 
Such being the case, all the “H” architecture and sculpture, which clearly belongs to- 
gether without subdivision, must go elsewhere on the Acropolis. And the only possible site, 
now that the Peisistratid foundation must be eliminated, is the only one that cannot be 
examined, that beneath the Parthenon. Assigned to this position, the fact that the frag- 
ments of its sculpture and architecture were buried in the great terrace south of the Parthe- 
non for the first time becomes explicable, as does also the riddle of how the dismembered 
parts of a temple seemingly demolished about 529 B.c.—as it must have been if, standing 
on the Peisistratid foundations, it had been torn down to make way for the Peisistratid 
temple — how these pieces could all have been lying about the Acropolis until about 488 B.c. 
when the Older Parthenon foundations and terraces were begun,** how some of them were 
used in the lowest courses of the south Acropolis wall,** and also how the marble metopes 
could have been preserved for second-hand use in the forecourt of the Old Propylon after 
490 B.c.,° and how two of them were employed for the Hekatompedon inscription in 


31 The toothed chisel has left its traces in pl. xxv, 3 
on a portion of the inner blue foundation which sup- 
ported the stylobate of the internal columns, while 
portions of the same blocks which supported the cross- 
wall are less carefully dressed with the point. Miss 
Richter’s photograph of similar toothed-chisel marks 
on the blue foundation was employed by Casson 
(AJA, xli, 1937, pp. 107-108) as evidence that the 
toothed chisel had been invented as early as 570 B.c., 
assuming that the “H” architecture and sculpture 
stood on this foundation. But the total absence of the 
toothed chisel on all the poros and marble members of 
the “H” architecture and sculpture should have served 
as a warning, from the technical standpoint, against 
combining them with the Peisistratid foundation. 

* The toothed chisel has left traces in pl. xxvu, 4on 
a portion of the outer pink foundation which served as 
the euthynteria course and supported the stylobate of 
the external columns. 

3% The date 529 B.c. is suggested to fit the orientation 
(Dinsmoor, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., xxx, 1939, pp. 124, 
129-180, 152-155, 168-169). It may still be possible, if 
the excavations of 1886 were not too thorough, to 
expose the original stratification against the inner and 
outer foundations of the Peisistratid temple and thus 
to test their uniform dating in the third decade before 
the end of the century. 

% Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxviii, 1934, pp. 408-441; 
xxxix, 1985, pp. 508-509; JdI, lii, 1987, pp. 3-13; 
Athenian Archon List, 1939, pp. 205-206; Studies in 
the History of Culture, Leland volume, 1942, pp. 205- 
206. This is not the place for discussion of my position 
with respect to the recently opposed arguments in favor 


of an earlier date (ca. 510) by Dérpfeld, Hill, and 
Stevens, or those in favor of a later date (ca. 470) by 
Kolbe, Tschira, Riemann, and Sophianopoulos. 
Throughout this article, to avoid further complica- 
tion, I shall adhere to the date 488-480 B.c., leaving 
my additional evidence for development elsewhere (cf. 
ftn. 1). 

%6 The south wall, for which the only literary evi- 
dence is that concerning the Kimonian construction 
after the battle of the Eurymedon (ca. 468), was 
obviously carried out in two stages, the upper being 
Periclean (Dérpfeld, AM, xxvii, 1902, pp. 392-396; 
see ftn. 146 below). I formerly (AJA, xxxvi, 1932, p. 
$15), then accepting the attribution of the “H” 
architecture to the blue inner foundation, attempted 
to explain the appearance of the “H” orthostate 
and architrave blocks in such late construction as the 
lowest courses of the south wall on the assumption 
that the east cella of the “Dérpfeld temple,” then 
standing in ruins, served Kimon as a quarry. It now 
appears rather that the choice squared blocks of the 
Hekatompedon, so far as they were not used in the 
Older Parthenon foundation, remained piled up as a 
reserve and were used by Kimon twenty years later. 

% Dérpfeld’s date (AM, xxvii, 1902, pp. 405-406) 
agrees with mine (Studies in the History of Culture, 
Leland volume, 1942, pp. 206-207). Here again I must 
refrain from discussing the opposed arguments in 
favor of an earlier date under the Peisistratids or 
Kleisthenes (Weller, D’Ooge, Heberdey, Picard, 
Walter, Weichert, Judeich) or in favor of a later 
Kimonian date (Schmolling). 
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485/4 B.c.°7 Since the ““H”’ temple was clearly demolished only in 488 B.c. to make way for 
the Older Parthenon, we may view it as the “‘grandfather” of the Parthenon; in other words, 
the ““H”’ temple is synonymous with the “Ur-Parthenon.” 

On the north side of the Acropolis, from which we thus remove all the architectural and 
sculptural material belonging to the ““H”’ group, we may conclude that a primitive “‘geo- 
metric” temple of Athena which has left no intelligible remains, the “venerable” Archaios 
Neos, continued to survive until the last days of the reign of Peisistratos, when it was sup- 
planted by the Peisistratid temple. , 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE HEKATOMPEDON INSCRIPTION, 485/4 B.c. 


In order to ascertain the name of the “H” temple which we have thus located on the 
southern site, under the Parthenon, we turn to a document which is contemporary, not 
with the “H” temple itself, but with its successor. 

The above-mentioned Hekatompedon inscription (IG. I? 3—4),** found in forty-one frag- 
ments lying for the most part in the débris of the Persian destruction, and gradually pieced 
together to compose two slabs (A and B),** once metopes of the “H”’ architecture,“ is of 
fundamental importance for the topography of the Acropolis at the beginning of the fifth 
century. The exact date has long been known, because the initial letter and the total number 
of letters of the archon’s name can be determined in two places, showing that the year was 


37 For the relation of the inscribed metopes to 
the forecourt of the Old Propylon see p. 119 with ftn. 
42. 

38 The bibliography of the Hekatompedon inscrip- 


tion, so far as utilized in the following discussion, is 
as follows: Bulle, Zit. Zeniralbl., 1908, 508; Buschor, 
AM, xivii, 1922, pp. 93-105; De Sanctis, Riv. filol., 
1927, pp. 364-365; Dinsmoor, Studies in the History 
of Culture, Leland volume, 1942, pp. 205-208; Dit- 
tenberger, Hermes, xxvi, 1891, pp. 472-473; D’Ooge, 
Acropolis of Athens, 1908, pp. 41-53, 369-381; Dérp- 
feld, AM, xv, 1890, pp. 420-439; xxii, 1897, pp. 159- 
178; xxxvi, 1911, pp. 39-49; JdI, xxxiii, 1918, 4A, 84- 
86; JdI, xxxiv, 1919, pp. 1-40; PW, 1928, 1062-1075; 
1929, 1244-1250; 1931, 765-768; AJA, xxxviii, 1934, 
pp. 249-257; JdI, lii, 1937, pp. 220-224; Diimmler, 
RE, ii (1896), 1954; Fowler, AJA, viii, 1893, pp. 1-17; 
Frazer, JHS, xiii, 1893, pp. 153-187; Pausanias ii, 
1897, pp. 564-570; Frickenhaus, AM, xxxiii, 1908, pp. 
17-32; Tiryns, i, 1910, pp. 108-111; Furtwiingler, 
Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, 1895, p. 419; Harri- 
son, Primitive Athens, 1906, pp. 39-64; Hess, Klio, 
xxvili, 1935, pp. 310-317; Hill, AJA, x, 1906, p. 
82; Hiller von Gaertringen, 1G. I? 3-4, 1924; Hol- 
land, AJA, xxviii, 1924, p. 77; xliii, 1939, pp. 289- 
298; Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 1st ed., 1905, 
p. 62, n. 12, pp. 238-242; Hermes, lxiv, 1929, pp. 
391-415; Topographie von Athen, 2nd ed., 1931, pp. 71, 
263-267; Kirchhoff, 7G. I’ 18-19 (with suppl. pp. 5, 
57, 58, 128, 187-319), 1873-90; Kolbe, PW, 1931, 71- 
83, 101-118; Korte, Rh. Mus., liii, 1898, pp. 247-250; 
GGA, 1908, pp. 838-840; Lolling, ’A@nvG, ii, 1890, pp. 


627-650; Luria, Hermes, lxii, 1927, pp. 270-274; 
Michaelis, Arz Athenarum,’ 1901, p. vii, AE, 20; JdI, 
xvii, 1902, pp. 7-10; Paton, Erechtheum, 1927, pp. 438- 
446; Penrose, JHS, xii, 1892, pp. 275-297; xiii, 1893, 
pp. 32-47; Petersen, Burgtempel der Athenaia, 1908, 
pp. 14-17; Klio, ix, 1909, pp. 229-247; Schrader, 
Schuchhardt, Walter, Weickert, and Wiegand, as 
cited in ftns. 15, 26; Wilhelm, AM, xxiii, 1898, pp. 
487-492. 

39 When the fragments were finally sorted into two 
slabs in 1890, JG. I’ 18-19 (I) =7G. I? 3 was placed 
first, and 1G. I! 18-19 (II) =7G. I? 4 second. Hill 
(1906) reported a discovery, not yet published in de- 
tail, that fragment y should be transferred from the 
bottom of IG. I? 4 to the other, and also that the pre- 
amble of the whole was at the top of JG. I? 4, thus re- 
versing the sequence. Paton (1927, p. 439, n. 2) al- 
luded to this change, but it was not taken into ac- 
count by Hiller von Gaertringen (1919, 1924). It is 
only for convenience, therefore, that we call the slabs 
A and B in the traditional order, pending more de- 
tailed publication. 

4° The slabs were assigned to the “H” architecture 
by Wiegand (1904), as was first noted by Wilhelm 
(1898), and has since been almost universally accepted. 
Only Weller (AJA, viii, 1904, p. 44, n. 1) and Picard 
(Acropole, ii, Propylées, p. 30) expressed doubt, though 
Picard later (Acropole, iii, Plateau supérieur, p. 21) 
accepted the identification; and Stevens (Hesperia, 
xv, 1946, p. 81) merely says that they were “probably 
taken from the metopes of one of the early temples on 
the Acropolis.” 
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that of Philokrates, 485/4 B.c.“! As for the position which they then occupied, it has been 
frequently suggested that like so many other marble metopes of the “H” architecture, simi- 
larly turned upside down and with the crowning fascia chiseled off, they formed part of 
the revetment of the Cyclopean wall in the forecourt of the Old Propylon.® Suitable as 
such a position would be for these regulations of conduct within the Acropolis, this solution 
must be rejected because of the tooling of the joints. All the metope slabs of the forecourt 
revetment have carefully polished joints with decoratively chamfered edges, whereas the 
two slabs bearing the Hekatompedon inscription have roughly trimmed joints with one or 
more bumps showing that they could never have made close contact with others. These 
two metope slabs must have been set up elsewhere, presumably inside the Acropolis and 
nearer the most sacred central area to which they referred. 

The area designated as that to be particularly respected was defined by various land- 
marks (B, lines 9-11), perfectly obvious to the beholder of that time, but now obscured in 
part by the loss of vital fragments (pl. xxvi, 1) and in part by our own uncertainty as to 
the locations of the points mentioned, particularly when we strive to place ourselves in the 
position of an Athenian, not of the age of Pericles, but rather of 485/4 B.c. before the exist- 
ence of the Parthenon and Erechtheion. The first landmark is the temple par excellence 
(veds), but this has been variously interpreted as the Peisistratid temple as a whole,* or as 
the east cella of the Peisistratid temple,“ or as a hypothetical temple toward the north under 
the Erechtheion,* or as an even more hypothetical replica of the Peisistratid temple north- 
west of the Erechtheion;“ and all that prevents advocacy of the Older Parthenon toward 
the south is the fact that the latter, according to the generally received dating,*’ was then 
merely a platform and hardly to be designated as a temple. The second landmark is un- 
certain even in kind and number, since the phrase yu[eraxod 76 xal .. . Jo Bows 
might equally well be restored as zpo[veio xai 7] Bows (the pronaos and the altar),** or as 
7]6 Bous (the propylon and the altar),*® or simply as é0 Bows (the 


‘| This was discovered by Kirchhoff (1890), ap- “ Dérpfeld (1890-1937); also Lolling (1890), 


proved by Wilhelm (1898), and has since been almost 
unanimously accepted. The effort by Luria (1927) to 
show that the name could have been that of some un- 
known archon, before the reforms of Kleisthenes (507), 
momentarily tempted Dérpfeld (1929) and Judeich 
(1929), but has been generally rejected (cf. De Sanctis, 
1927, pp. 364-865; Picard, Acropole, iii, Plateau 
supérieur, p. 21). 

“ Wiegand (1904), Walter (1929), Buschor (1933), 
Stevens (1946). The very fact that the fragments of the 
Hekatompedon inscription were found, so far as the 
places of provenance were recorded, in the Persian dé- 
bris, is additional evidence that they did not form part 
of the revetment of the forecourt of the Old Propylon, 
or at least of the series of ten slabs against the Pelas- 
gian wall (where Stevens places them, Hesperia, xv, 
1946, p. 81) since this portion of the revetment re- 
mained intact until Mnesikles removed the five central 
slabs in 487 B.c. Not a single metope fragment with 
the fascia chiseled off as in the Propylon forecourt 
(with the exception of the Hekatompedon inscription 
itself) was found in the Persian débris. 
® Buschor (1922), Judeich (1929-31). 


Diimmler (1896), Bulle (1908), Frickenhaus (1908), 
Korte (1908). 

45 Tn spite of negative evidence as to actual traces of 
an older Erechtheion, its existence was assumed by 
Petersen (AWM, xii, 1887, pp. 63-64), Fowler (1893, p. 
18), White (HSCP, 1895, p. 8, n. 3), Frazer (1893-97), 
Korte (1898), Michaelis (1901-02), Judeich (1905), 
Petersen (1908-09), Collignon (Parthénon, p. 5; ed. 
min. p. 18), Heberdey (Porosskulptur, pp. 143-153, 
177-178), Kirchner (IG. IT? 1424, 1425, 1487, 1654, 
notes), Hondius (Nov. Inser. Aitt., pp. 76-84), Holland 
(1924, 1939), Paton (1927), Kolbe (1931), Ferguson 
(Treasurers of Athena, p. 67), Picard (Acropole, iii, 
Plateau supérieur, pp. 22-23), and Stevens (Hesperia, 
suppl. iii, 1940, p. 42). 

4 Weilbach (1917). 

47 See ftn. 34. 

4 Lolling (1890), 
(1901-02). 

49 Buschor (1922, p. 104), Holland (1924, p. 77), 
Paton (1927, pp. 440, n. 5, p. 442, n. 3), Stevens 
(Hesperia, suppl. iii, pp. 2, 42, fig. 1). 


Kirchhoff (1890), Michaelis 
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great altar toward the east).5° The pronaos could hardly have been any other than that of 
the temple par excellence, interpreting veds in this case strictly as the cella. For the propylon 
there have been three suggestions, the Old Propylon definitely known to have been at the 
west end of the Acropolis, or a small hypothetical propylon nearer the west front of the 
Peisistratid temple, or a gateway opposite the middle of the south flank of that temple." For 
the great altar two localities have been proposed, the quadrilateral enclosing the highest 
peak of the Acropolis toward the southeast or a rectangular cutting closer to the east front 
of the Peisistratid temple.*® The third landmark clearly stood in some close relation to the 
first; but whether it was outside™ or below* or to the south, and whether it was the Kekro- 
pion® or the “lower sanctuary,”®’ are all questions that depend upon the restoration of the 
phrase .. . roev [76 v]ed évrds 76 K... (adopting éx-, xa-, or vo- at the beginning and 
K[expomto] or at the end.** Since, however, the Kekropion is definitely identified 
as lying beneath the west side of the Porch of the Maidens of the Erechtheion,*® and any 
“lower sanctuary” — unless the Older Parthenon were regarded as the temple par excellence 
—could be logically explained only if it lay in the same low area west of the Erechtheion, 
the distinction is topographically immaterial. The fourth landmark, the Hekatompedon, 
stands all alone, unrelated to the others; the phrase [kal év]a wav rd Hexardyur[e]dov has been 
variously related to the Peisistratid temple, to a hypothetical temple toward the south 


5° Wilhelm (1898), Hiller von Gaertringen (1924). 
The restoration is not perfect because of the omission 
of the aspirate, but there are other such instances on 
this very slab, as in lines 2 and 8. 

5 See also ftn. 67. 

52 The traditional site of the altar is the enclosure 
of the actual summit of the Acropolis more to the 
southeast (Kavvadias-Kawerau, Ausgrabung, pls. A’, 
A’ at 46; D’Ooge, Acropolis, pl. vu, 69). Dérpfeld, 
now interpreting the site as the sanctuary of Zeus 
Polieus, places the altar on a rock cutting closer to the 
front of the Peisistratid temple (JdI, xxxiv, 1919, pp. 
8, 30, pl. 1; Alt-Athen und seine Agora, i, 1937, pl. 1), 
and is followed by Mébius (AW, lii, 1927, p. 187), 
Walter (Athen, Akropolis, pp. 74, 75), Picard (Acro- 
pole, iii, Plateau supérieur, p. 52), and Stevens (Hes- 
peria, suppl. iii, pp. 79-86; Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 
12-15, fig. 3, nos. 10 and 30). Holland (AJA, xxviii, 
1924, pp. 167-168, pl. v11; xliii, 1939, pl. x1) points out 
that this cutting does not follow exactly the orienta- 
tion of the Peisistratid temple, and suggests that it 
was rather the southeast corner of a court before the 
Mycenaean megaron. But the probability that the 
altar would have been older than the Peisistratid tem- 
ple, and so perhaps oriented according to the “geo- 
metric temple,” would sufficiently meet this objection. 

53 Kérte (1908), Petersen (1909), Paton (1927). All 
three argued that, in order to be in good Greek, the 
connective before all mentions of landmarks should be 
pede rather than xal, which would violate Greek usage; 
this, if accepted, would eliminate any following 7-let- 
ter word beginning with a consonant, such as xdrofev 
or voré@ev. But since pedé introduces the next main 


clause in line 11, it would seem excessive to employ it 
also for the subordinate parts of the preceding clause; 
hence xal is restored without question by Hiller von 
Gaertringen (1924). Furthermore, the use of éxrofev 
as required by the restoration ued’ would seem re- 
dundant, since the previously mentioned altar was al- 
ready outside. Presumably the veds was regarded as the 
focal-point, followed by yeraxod, and all the other 
landmarks (being outside the veds) were viewed as 
radiating around it. 

 Buschor (1922), Judeich (1929-31). 

55 Kérte (1898), Michaelis (1901-02), Hiller von 
Gaertringen (1924). 

56 Michaelis (1901-02), Hiller von Gaertringen 
(1924), Paton (1927). It is difficult to understand how 
Michaelis and Hiller von Gaertringen could reconcile 
the Kekropion (at the north) with vord@ev. 

57 Buschor (1922), accepting Furtwiingler’s im- 
probable emendation of Herodotos (viii, 55) from 
"EpexGéos vnds to onxds. According to 
Buschor, this term would include both the Pandroseion 
and the Kekropion. 

58 Another restoration, x[ix\o xal xara 
(Furtwiingler, 1895), is eliminated by Wilhelm’s testi- 
mony that the letter before A could not have been H. 

59 Qn the Kekropion see Collignon, Mem. Acad. 
Inser., xli, 1916, pp. 1-17; Paton, 1927, pp. 127-137, 
442; Stevens, Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 98-97. Weller’s 
proposed identification of the Kekropion with the 
Peisistratid temple itself (AJA, xvi, 1912, p. 104) is 
not convincing. 

6° Dérpfeld (1890-1937), Lolling (1890), Diimmler 
(1896), Michaelis (1901-02), Harrison (1906), Frick- 
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under the Parthenon," to an open precinct toward the south containing the oikemata,® or 
to an open precinct toward the north containing the Kekropion and Pandroseion as well as 
the oikemata.® 

Amid this welter of conflicting opinion no solution yet proposed can be regarded as com- 
pletely satisfactory. Yet we may, I believe, work out a logical combination, always keeping 
in mind the fact that we are viewing conditions as of 485/4 B.c. The temple par excellence 
has been, almost by common consent," identified with the Archaios Neos, the “venerable 
temple,” which the inscriptions prove to have been in the Erechtheion-Peisistratid temple 
area, and, since careful examination of the rock surface has demonstrated that there was 
no actual archaic temple (apart from minor shrines) beneath the Erechtheion itself, we 
may by elimination conclude that the veds of 485/4 B.c. was the Peisistratid temple, later 
supplanted by the Erechtheion which inherited the name of Archaios Neos. Considering 
the nature of the prohibition, it would seem absurd to limit the application of the word veds 
to a single room of the Peisistratid temple, the east cella; the inscription certainly referred to 
the entire temple. With the Neos in this position, the third landmark (whether Kekropion or 
“lower sanctuary”) could hardly be south of it, and the adverb “outside” would be too 
vague; by elimination, therefore, we may restore “‘below” (x4ro#ev) which would admirably 
suit either the Kekropion or the “lower sanctuary,” though the latter itself would seem too 
general and perhaps redundant in the repetition of xaro. As for the second landmark, the 
pronaos is eliminated if we consider, as I think we must, the veds as the whole temple; and 
in any case, with only a doorway between cella and pronaos, such a prohibition p[eraxod 
76 vjed xal 73 rpo[veto] would be absurd. Again, the Old Propylon at the entrance to the 
Acropolis seems too far away and would have left considerable doubt in the reader’s mind 
as to the exact limits of the prescribed area; while a propylon southwest or south of the 
Peisistratid temple would be not only purely hypothetical but also too close to the temple 


to require mention.® We are left, therefore, with the conclusion that the reference must be 
to the great altar of Athena. Thus the prohibition as to committing nuisances must be 


enhaus (1908), Petersen (1908-09), Heberdey (1919), 
Holland (1924, 1939), Paton (1927), Judeich (1929- 
31), Hess (1935). 

6 Buschor (1922, 1933), Schrader (1928), Walter 
(1929), Weickert (1929), Schuchhardt (1936); it must 
be noted, however, that these identifications apply not 
to the Hekatompedon mentioned in the inscription of 
485 /4 but rather to the “Ur-Parthenon.” Schuchhardt 
might possibly have carried the argument farther, in 
view of his rejection of the use of the name Hekatom- 
pedon for the “H” temple which he placed on the 
Peisistratid foundation, alleging that it was unsuitable 
on metrological grounds concerning which a promised 
study by Riemann was never published. From the 
standpoint of the name alone Penrose’s old theory of 
the Hekatompedon (JHS, xii, 1892, pp. 275-297; xiii, 
1893, pp. 32-47) perhaps came closer to the truth; but 
of course it was vitiated by his erroneous use of the re- 
mains of the Peisistratid temple for the restoration of 
the Older Parthenon. 

® Dittenberger (1891), 
(1905), Kolbe (1931). 


Korte (1898), Judeich 


83 Bulle (1908), Kérte (1908), Judeich (1929-31). 

* Michaelis (1901-02), and most of those assuming 
the existence of an older Erechtheion (see ftn. 45); for 
Dérpfeld’s contrary opinion see ftn. 66. 

See ftn. 4. 

® On this point Dérpfeld (1887-1937) always dis- 
agreed, since he believed that the name Archaios Neos 
remained continuously with the Peisistratid temple. 

67 The theory that this was a propylon southwest of 
the Peisistratid temple was advanced by Holland 
(1924, p. 77; followed by Buschor, Tondécher, ii, 1933, 
p. 75) to explain Herodotos and the Chalcidian 
quadriga; but the statement of Herodotos applies to 
the Propylaia (plural), obviously the main entrance to 
the Acropolis rather than a minor small propylon, and 
I should interpret his allusion more freely (Studies in 
the History of Culture, Leland volume, p. 190, n. 6). 
On the other hand, any propylon south of the Peisis- 
tratid temple, as suggested by Stevens, would have 
been no more than a pair of gateposts enframing an 
opening in the terrace wall. 
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limited to the area “‘between the temple and the great altar toward the east, and below the 
temple inside the Kekropion, and all along the Hekatompedon.” 

We turn finally, therefore, to the mysterious Hekatompedon, the term which Dérpfeld 
had applied to the entire Peisistratid temple as an inheritance from its internal structure, 
with the consequence that the assumed two stages of this temple have sometimes been 
designated as Hekatompedon I and Hekatompedon II, and even the Peisistratid peristyle 
has been somewhat infelicitously described as the Hekatompedon.® But we have noted that 
the theory of two stages of the Peisistratid temple is unjustifiable; and, furthermore, the two 


Fic. 3. PLAN oF THE ACROPOLIS, BEFORE 480 B.c. (early buildings black, those 
between 530 and 480 B.c. hatched, later structures outlined). 
1, Propylon; 2, Geometric and Peisistratid Temples, veds or dpxaios veds; 3, Kekropion; 4, Altar, mpds é peyas 
Boyds; 5, Treasuries C, B, E, oixéuara; 6, Hekatompedon and Older Parthenon, Hexaréyuedov. 


terms veéds and Hekatompedon as distinct landmarks are mutually exclusive, so that, the 
veos = Archaios Neos being the Peisistratid temple, the Hekatompedon must have been else- 
where. In the absence of any suitable temple foundation elsewhere, however, most have 
assumed that it was a 100-foot precinct, toward either north or south. Toward the north, 
however, it is very doubtful whether, before the erection of the north wall of Themistokles, 
there would have been space for a precinct 100 feet square outside the Peisistratid temple 
terrace (fig. 3),°* certainly not without cutting off all communication from west to east; nor 
are there the slightest traces of such a precinct. Toward the south, on the other hand, it 
would be possible to imagine a precinct 100 feet square only on the originally higher level 


68 E.g., Petersen (1909), Collignon (Parthénon, 1910, 
pp. 2-5; ed. min. pp. 8-22), Courby (Fouilles de 
Delphes, ii, p. 111), Paton (1927, pp. 426-446), Picard 
(Acropole, iii, Plateau supérieur, pp. 21, 57-58), Still- 
well (Corinth, i, Architecture, pp. 124-125). 

6° The former existence of a vanished west terrace 
wall of the Peisistratid temple had been formerly sur- 
mised as necessary (Dérpfeld, 1919, pp. 3, 38; Paton, 
1927, p. 437, n. 3; Holland, 1924, p. 77), but its actual 
traces were first detected and restored by Stevens 
(Hesperia, v, 1936, pp. 499-504, 519, figs.42-44, 50—- 


52, 66; Hesperia, suppl. iii, pp. 41-48, figs. 1, 32, 66). 
I cannot perceive, however, the slightest evidence for 
dating this west terrace wall, as Stevens suggests, in 
the Mycenaean period. For the northwest corner and 
the north edge of the terrace I have adjusted the 
restoration by Stevens to my previous restoration of 
the Pandroseion (AJA, xxxvi, 1932, p. 316, fig. 1). 
But I see no reason for altering my conjectural plan of 
the Kekropion in favor of the different but equally 
conjectural restoration now offered by Stevens (Hes- 
peria, xv, 1946, pp. 93-97). 
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of the Chalkotheke terrace, the area east of this being already occupied by the platform of 
the Older Parthenon. Though there would be space at this point for such a precinct, the 
very interpretation as a precinct seems improbable: a 100-foot area would have been no 
novelty at any period and could hardly have inspired such pride as that which led the 
Syracusans and Heracleians to name their widest avenues Hekatompedon, or the Plataeans 
and Dodonaeans to call their greatest temples Hekatompedon.”° On the Athenian Acropolis, 
a Hekatompedon could only have been a building, and consequently a temple.” As for the 
site suggested for such a temple, however, the only one is that under the Parthenon; and this 
suggestion was made, not with reference to conditions in 485/4 B.c., but with respect to the 
hypothetical “temple H®” which must have been demolished in order to make room for the 
Older Parthenon.” And even though we have, while eliminating “temple H”” as such, re- 
placed it by the true “H” temple (the so-called first form of the “Dérpfeld temple”’) on the 
same site, this again must have been demolished in 488 B.c. when the Older Parthenon was 


How, then, could the Hekatompedon have been mentioned in an inscription of 485/4 
B.c., some years after its demolition? 

Such was the name applied in later times to the Parthenon of Pericles. Its east cella was 
officially known as the Hekatompedos Neos,” and the entire temple was likewise known as 
the Hekatompedos or Hekatompedon.” This was not because it contained any actual di- 
mension of 100 feet: the width measured on the stylobate was only 943 Doric feet, and 
the length of the east cella was only 913 Doric feet. The east cella, to be sure, has a di- 
rect connection with the statement by Hesychios that the Parthenon was built with 
a length 50 feet greater than the temple burnt by the Persians; for the cella of 914 Doric 
feet is exactly half of the basic length of 183 Doric feet measured on the carefully laid- 


out bottom step of the whole cella building, and this in turn is exactly 50 Doric feet greater 


7 Plutarch, Dion, 45 (Syracuse); IG. XIV, 645 
(Heracleia); Thucydides, iii, 68 (Plataea); Ptolemy, 
Geog., iii, 14, 7 (Dodona; cf. RE. vii, 2789). Compare 
also the examples in poetry: the funeral pyre of 
Patroklos (Iliad, xxiii, 164), the tomb of Glaukos son 
of Minos (Eratosthenes in Eutocius, Comm. on 
Archimedes De sphaera et cylindro, p. 20), roads in 
Egypt (Pindar, Isthm. vi, 22). 

7 Kérte (1898) argued that the neuter form could 
not be applied to a temple, which should be mascu- 
line; but this argument was refuted by Keil (Anonymus 
Argentinensis, p. 91, n. 1) and Petersen (1908-09), and 
the use of the neuter for a temple is sufficiently at- 
tested by the examples cited in ftn. 74. Hess (1935) 
argued that while Hekatompedon might refer to a 
temple (or part thereof) it derived its name not from 
a measurement but from being “hundred-stepped” in 
the sense of “many-stepped,” inferring that, on the 
analogy of funeral pyres and tombs in poetry (see ftn. 
70), there must have been stepped substructures or 
retaining walls west of the Peisistratid temple and the 
Parthenon from which the name would have been de- 
rived. But even this analogy fails, since Homer plainly 
refers to measurements “this way and that.” 

® This was the contention of Buschor, Schrader, 


Walter, Weickert, and Schuchhardt. The arguments 
against Buschor’s identification of actual traces of such 
a primitive temple along the north edge of the 
Parthenon have been noted above (ftn. 26). Schrader 
was more conservative, locating his hypothetical Ur- 
Parthenon (“H?’) within the concealed area. Ziichner 
(JdI, li, 1986, AA, 315) even queried whether all the 
“H’” simas might not be assigned to a temple on the 
Parthenon site. 

256-275; IG. Il? (listed in AJA, xxxvi, 
1932, p. 166, no. 2); cf. Dérpfeld, AM, vi, 1881, pp. 
296-302. Hess reverses the names Hekatompedos 
Neos and Parthenon, assigning the former rather to 
the west room on the assumption that it referred to a 
“many-stepped” substructure west of the Parthenon, 
and applying the term Parthenon to the east cella in 
direct contradiction of the inventories. 

‘Exaréumedos: Hesychios, Suidas, Anecd. Bekker 
(p. 383, 15), also Plutarch (De glor. Ath. 7, 8; De 
soll. anim. 18; Cato maj. 5) and Aristeides (li, 61). 
(neuter): Harpokration (quoting Men- 
ekles or Kallistratos), Etym. Mag., Anecd. Bekker 
(p. 247, 28), Glossa Patmia (BCH, ii, 1877, p. 149, 
quoting Lykourgos). Cf. Michaelis, Arz, ad c. 24, 
$2*, 32***; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, p. 399, n. 1. 
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than the length of 133 Doric feet measured on the stylobate of the Peisistratid temple 
which was burnt by the Persians in 480 B.c.” But this roundabout connection in no way 
accounts for the term Hekatompedos, which must rather have been an inherited name 
previously applied to its predecessor, the Older Parthenon. This, therefore, was our fourth 
landmark, the Older Parthenon or Hekatompedon of the inscription of 485/4 B.c., in course 
of erection at the very date of the inscription. 

Yet there is no evidence in the Older Parthenon, any more than in its successor, for an 
actual dimension of exactly 100 feet. Again, therefore, the name must have been an inherited 
one, derived in turn from its predecessor, the second generation back from the present 
Parthenon, namely, the “H” temple which on other grounds we have already assigned to 
this site. The term ‘“‘Hekatompedon,” in other words, was one traditionally associated with 
the Parthenon site. Thus, while both the attribution of the name Hekatompedon and the 
attribution of the poros sculpture and its enframing architecture to the inner blue founda- 
tion of the Peisistratid temple are definitely erroneous, nevertheless the fact that both the 
name and the architecture must go elsewhere, both to the Parthenon site, proves that the 
“HH” temple by a curious coincidence was actually the Hekatompedon as Wiegand surmised. 
Later we shall be able to proceed farther and to justify this name on metrological grounds.” 

In order to complete the demonstration that the ““H” temple or Hekatompedon was 
actually the “grandfather” of the Parthenon, and that the Older Parthenon inherited the 
name Hekatompedon and was so known in 485/4 B.c., we must investigate one more knotty 
problem, that of the oikemata. These, too, are mentioned in the Hekatompedon inscription, 
but not as landmarks; they were compartments for the storage of treasure under the super- 
vision of the treasurers of Athena. These were obviously completely finished closed rooms, 
provided with doors which “the treasurers were to open no less than three times a month 
for inspection, on the day before the first, tenth, and twentieth of the month” (B, lines 
17-21). Consequently, if they were inside the Hekatompedon as Dérpfeld argued (primarily 
because of his assumption that the Hekatompedon was the Peisistratid temple which con- 
tained two middle rooms side by side’7— and with the seeming corroboration of the Kallias 
decree alluding to the placing of the monies of Athena and the Other Gods on the right and 
on the left in the Opisthodomos), our hypothesis that the Hekatompedon of 485/4 B.c. was 
the barely started Older Parthenon (which could not then have had enclosed rooms with 
doors) would be effectually destroyed. We should be little better off with Kérte’s assump- 
tion’”* that the oikemata were not rooms but separate buildings or treasuries inside a Heka- 


% These dimensions will be discussed at greater —and only through the measurements (cited in the 


length in my detailed study of The Parthenon and Its 
Predecessors. The ratio of 1 : 2 between the lengths of 
the cella and the bottom step had already been noted 
by Dérpfeld (AY, vii, 1882, p. 284). The statement of 
Hesychios was employed by Petersen (1908, pp. 1-6; 
1909, pp. 229-230) to prove that the Peisistratid tem- 
ple must have been named the Hekatompedon be- 
cause it was 50 feet shorter than the Parthenon; but 
in the figures cited by Petersen the difference of 50 
feet nowhere convincingly appears. Furthermore, as 
Paton observed (1927, p. 444, n. 2), Hesychios should 
not be cited to prove that the burnt temple was called 
Hekatompedos like the Parthenon; he merely alludes 
to a temple (name not given) that was burned by the 
Persians as being 50 feet shorter than the Parthenon 


text), combined with the traces of fire, can we be 
certain that the burnt temple in question was the 
Peisistratid temple. 

75 See below, pp. 140-143. 

77 Dérpfeld (1890-1937; cf. ftn. 91), followed by 
D’Ooge (Acropolis, p. 376), Holland (1939, p. 239). 
Hess (1935, pp. 313-314, 317), agreeing that the 
oikemata were inside the Peisistratid temple, argued 
that they could not have been used as treasuries be- 
cause of their small size (cf. Klio, xxviii, 1935, pp. 21- 
84). 

778 Korte (1908, p. 840) argued that rd olxéyara 
would refer to all the rooms in the Peisistratid temple 
(if this were the Hekatompedon), and consequently to 
the east cella as well as the three at the west; but 
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tompedon precinct, of doubtful existence whether north or south, or with Buschor’s sug- 
gestion that they were inside a southern precinct together with a Hekatompedon temple 
from which the name would have derived. The flaw in these arguments is that they are 
based purely on restoration: 7a olxéuara [ra é&y rd Hexarlouréioc. It is equally possible, 
though none has yet suggested, that we are to restore rd olxéuara [xapa (or rpds) rt Hexar] 
our édot,”® thus removing them to the outside of either temple or precinct. We may consider, 
therefore, the possibility that, with the attribution of the term Hekatompedon to the un- 
finished Older Parthenon, the oikemata were separate buildings outside it, in the immediate 
vicinity, obviously earlier in date and completely finished. For the Greek word oixnya can 
easily, perhaps more easily, signify a separate building rather than an enclosed room.”® As 
for the number of such otkemata, it has been objected (with respect to Dérpfeld’s interpreta- 
tion) that they must have been more than two, since otherwise, in this inscription which 
carefully employs the dual for the two slabs (A and B) on which it was written, the word 
would have been in the dual form, 16 oixéuare.®° This in itself would hardly be a cogent ob- 
jection to Dérpfeld’s theory, since the west part of the Peisistratid temple contained also a 
third room (though we can hardly accept Dérpfeld’s identification as the oikema tamieion, 
the existence of which was expressly interdicted by the inscription); all three might have 
been loosely covered by the plural oikemata. With the Hekatompedon located toward the 
south, however, it is evident that three buildings, very close to the Older Parthenon, would 
satisfy our requirements. Such buildings would presumably have been erected as treasuries 
(@noavpoi), as at Olympia and Delphi, as well as at Delos, where they were significantly 
called oixot. 

The identification of the oikemata may help to explain another of the many riddles of the 
Acropolis. For among the sculptured pediments found in the deposit south and east of the 
Parthenon were several belonging to small buildings,** some of them apparently in the higher 
levels of the true Persian débris of 480/79 B.c. But the architectural members of two of these 
small buildings, namely, “temples B and C,”’ were discovered in the foundations of the 
Propylaia and in a conduit, apparently likewise built by Mnesikles, beneath the site of the 
unfinished Northeast Hall of the Propylaia.** No answer has yet been made to the obvious 
question: how could two buildings erected at about 550-540 B.c., of which the roofs and 
pediments were sacrificed in the Persian destruction of 480/79 B.c., have survived up to their 
cornice levels until their demolition by Mnesikles in 437 B.c.? Or, to put it in another way: 
where on the Acropolis as reorganized after 479 B.c. could these two buildings have re- 


Paton (1927, p. 446 n. 1) dismisses this as abnormally 
precise. Walter (1929, p. 47) argued that at least all 
three western rooms must have been intended, since 
otherwise the form would have been dual, 76 olxéuare. 

78 In the improbable eventuality that a purist might 
regret the omission of the second ra, he should con- 
sider the plight of the engraver who ended line 17 with 
Ta and might well have hesitated to repeat it at the 
beginning of the next line. 

79 Liddell and Scott, s.v. olxnua; also Schubart, 
Philologus, xv, 1860, pp. 385-401. Judeich (1929, p. 
398) admits that the word could mean either rooms or 
buildings, but points out that in the former case more 
exact definition would be required in order to avoid 
confusion with the other rooms in, for instance, the 
Peisistratid temple. Kolbe (1931, 81), following Dit- 


tenberger (1891) and Kérte (1908), insists that they 
must have been buildings, with which Picard agrees 
(Acropole, iii, Plateou supérieur, p. 24, n. 8! p. 55, 
n. 8), likewise Buschor (Tonddcher, ii, 1983, p. 75). 
Also in IG. I? 336 could hardly 
refer merely to rooms. D. M. Robinson kindly informs 
me that the only occurrence of the word at Olynthos 
clearly refers to a building. 

8° See ftn. 77. 

81 Petersen had once (Neue Jb, xiii, 1904, p. 322, 
n. 2) suggested that some of the poros buildings of the 
Acropolis might have been treasuries, but afterwards 
(1998, 1909) rejected the idea that they might have 
been the oikemata. 

8 For the present, see Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, 
pp. 155-166; Heberdey, Porosskulptur, pp. 156-159. 
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mained standing until 437 B.c.? Examination of the entire surface has yielded no trace of 
their foundations, nor even of any area on which there could have been such foundations, 
which would have left their indelible marks on the rock.** We must conclude that they 
stood on some portion of the Acropolis which was eventually cut entirely away to form the 
terraces of the late fifth century. And of such areas the only one which is both suitable in 
extent and at the same time unpreémpted by a divine cult is that immediately west of the 
Parthenon, the Chalkotheke terrace,** even in later times traditionally employed for the 
storage of treasure. Here, we may assume, were erected the twin “temples B and C”’ just 
behind the original Hekatompedon, one of them (the apsidal ““B”’) with the same peculiar 
tristyle in-antis facade that we shall be obliged to restore in its prototype, the Hekatom- 
pedon itself.* They presumably stood side by side, facing north, backed against the Pelas- 
gian south wall of the Acropolis, and thus with sculptured pediments only toward the north, 
presumably the “Introduction pediment” in “temple B” and the “Hydra pediment” in 
“temple C.” And here they would have survived during the erection of the Older Parthenon, 
for which they were likewise destined to serve as oikemata. As a third oikema may be sug- 
gested either some unpretentious structure of which we have no identifiable remains, or 
perhaps “‘temple E”’ which is stylistically contemporary with the Peisistratid temple and 
so might have been squeezed between the older buildings ““B-C”’ and the Hekatompedon 
(figs. 3, 4). The roofs and pediments of “temples B and C,” and all of “temple E,” were lost 
during the Persian invasion,® but the two former were apparently reroofed after 479 B.c. 


8 Dérpfeld (AM, 1911, p. 54), followed by Heber- 
dey (Porosskulptur, p. 178) and Buschor (1933, p. 75), 
suggested that “temple B” stood on the site of the 
Pinakotheke and thus served as the prototype of 
its tristyle in-antis facade, which, however, seems 
to have been designed for practical considerations 
rather than as an imitation. I once investigated 
the possibility of locating “temple B” on a frag- 
ment of early foundation lying beneath the stoa 
northwest of the Erechtheion (no. 14 on the plan by 
Kawerau, Ausgrabung, pl. I’), in view of the apparent 
trace of the beginning of a curve in what would thus 
have become its south wall; but I abandoned the idea 
because the width of “temple B,” 9.696 m. externally 
or 8.630 m. internally, would cause its north wall to 
overhang the north wall of the Acropolis. As for “tem- 
ple C,” Stevens (Hesperia, xv, 1946, p. 80) now sug- 
gests that its entablature (Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, 
pl. x11, 4) has exactly the right triglyph spacing to 
make it possible to attribute it to the Old Propylon. 
But this attribution is unsuitable for three reasons: (1) 
the date of the entablature is half a century too early 
for the Propylon of 488-480 B.c.; (2) the material is 
improper, the superposition of a poros entablature on 
marble (columns and) antae being an incongruity com- 
parable to that perpetrated in the restorations of the 
Older Parthenon from the time of Leake to that of 
Penrose; (3) the triglyph spacing cannot, in fact, be 
compared with anything in the Old Propylon, since 
we know neither the spacing of the columns, nor the 
distance between column and anta, nor the total width 


of the building (my discovery of foundation cuttings 


in 1910 having been incorrectly interpreted to the con- 
trary). 

* For the date of the Chalkotheke terrace see p. 137 
with ftn. 147. 

8 For the tristyle in-antis facades of the Hekatom- 
pedon see pp. 140 and 144. 

8 For traces of burning on the pieces of the smaller 
poros buildings see Dickins, Acropolis Museum, i, p. 
59; Heberdey, Porosskulptur, pp. 6, 9, 30, n. 2. Among 
the architectural pieces, only a triglyph of “temple E” 
shows traces of fire, indicating that this structure was 
a victim of the Persian destruction, as contrasted with 
the architecture of “temples B and C.” Heberdey re- 
ports that some pieces of temples “C,” “D,” and 
“E” were found in the “Tyrannenschutt” (i.e. the 
stratum of 488 B.c. south of the Older Parthenon, 
which Dickins and Heberdey so named because they 
considered it and the Older Parthenon foundation as 
contemporary with Kleisthenes, just after the expulsion 
of the tyrants in 510 B.c.). Such a provenance is clearly 
impossible for any pieces of “temple D,” which is 
stylistically fairly late in the fifth century, long after 
both 488 and 479 B.c.; it may be distrusted also for 
“temple E,” of which the remains probably belong to 
the “Perserschutt” after 479 B.c. (the two strata were 
hopelessly intermingled in the excavation reports of 
1888); and hence it may be disputed for any pieces of 
“temple C,” of which the authenticated pieces are in 
the Propylaia foundations of 437 B.c. As for the sculp- 
tured pedimental groups, it is probable that the 
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and so continued to fulfill their functions until the final reorganization after the dedication 


In order to follow the transference of the architecture of two of the oikemata, “‘temples B 
and C,” from the old Chalkotheke terrace to the foundations of the Propylaia, we must in- 
vestigate an episode in the career of Mnesikles. For this purpose we turn from the exactly 
dated pair of slabs of 485/4 B.c. to a later pair of decrees of which the exact date, though 
obviously roughly contemporary with the third temple on the site (the Parthenon), has 
proved to be such an ignis fatuus that they have been aptly termed the “Lorelei among in- 
scriptions.”’®’ I refer to the two decrees of Kallias (7G. I? 91-92).** Though differing from 
the Hekatompedon inscription in that they present an unsolved problem of dating, they 
are analogous in two other respects. Again the stone was used at second (and even at third) 
hand, though after rather than before the lettering was cut upon it: in its present form it is 
the impost block of a Byzantine capital, with the two decrees appearing on top and bottom 
(pl. xxv, 2).8° And again we are concerned with provisions for the storage and inspection 
of the monies in charge of the treasurers of Athena (and now, too, of those of the Other 
Gods), and for the opening and closing of the doors of the treasury. 

Now, however, the treasury is not in the oikemata but in the Opisthodomos (the earliest 
mention of this elusive structure),®° the monies of Athena “on the right,”’ those of the Other 
Gods “‘on the left.” It is true that these designations of “right’’ and “left” were regarded by 
Dérpfeld as fitting exactly the two rooms side by side in the middle of the Peisistratid 


“Introduction pediment” (IV) belongs to “temple B,” 
though exact proof is impossible since the central 
height is unknown; Heberdey’s restored central height 
of 0.88 m., located 0.30 m. to the right of the back of 
the throne, is probably not the true center, which was 
preferably much farther toward the left and so yielded 
a greater height. The “Hydra pediment” (I), in spite 
of its seemingly early characteristics (chiefly the ex- 
tremely low relief), is probably to be assigned to “tem- 
ple C” on the assumption that it was only three 
architraves in width (rather than four as in “B”), 
thus fitting the central height of 0.80 m. The “Hydra 
pediment” shows unmistakable traces of fire, probably 
dating from 480 B.c.; but Heberdey says that the red 
on the bottom of the “Introduction pediment”? comes 
from red earth used for leveling the bed and not from 
fire. 

87 Wade-Gery, JHS, li, 1931, p. 57. 

8 For the text I follow (except in one detail) the 
definitive edition in Meritt, Wade-Gery, and Mc- 
Gregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, i, 1939, pp. 160- 
161, and their numbering of the lines, 1-32 and 1-29 
(instead of the continuous numbering 1-60 in IG, 
which does not allow for the restoration of the second 
prescript), but designate the two decrees by the usual 
letters A and B (instead of Wade-Gery’s X and Y 
or Meritt’s D1 and D2). For all references see the very 


temple of Athena, thus apparently proving that the Opisthodomos and the oikemata of 


detailed bibliography in Meritt, op. cit., pp. 208-209, 
to which I add only Kolbe, PW, 1931, 78-80; Kérte, 
Hist. Zeitschr., exlvi, 1932, p. 317; Hiller von Gaertrin- 
gen, PW, 1933, 1002. In addition, the Kallias decrees 
are cited in practically every discussion of the Opistho- 
domos. 

8° The block has generally been described as if it had 
been cut into its present form to serve as the altar 
table of the village church at Charvati, just outside 
Athens, where it was found in 1729. But this humble 
altar table was clearly its third destination; it had 
previously formed an impost block (presumably above 
an Ionic capital) of a much more important Byzantine 
church, with the chamfered relief of cross and acanthus 
toward the nave, IG. I? 91 on tlie top, and 7G. I? 92 on 
the bottom. 

% The ancient references to the Opisthodomos are 
collected by White, HSCP, 1895, pp. 3-5, 14-15; 
Michaelis, Arz, ad c. 24, 34; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 
462-463, 470-473; Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxvi, 1932, pp. 
143, 160-170, 312-313. In that article (pp. 307, 309, 
312-313), furthermore, I discussed the various earlier 
theories as to the location of the Opisthodomos. To 
these should now be added: Wade-Gery, JHS, li, 
1931, p. 77; Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, 1932, pp. 
131-182, n. 1; Hess, Klio, xxviii, 1935, pp. 21-84. 
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485 /4 B.c., as located by him, were identical.” Attractive as this proposal may seem, it rests 
on the very slender thread of coincidence and is quite irreconcilable with my identification 
of the Hekatompedon. Should we, conversely, maintain the identity of the “right and left” 
in the Opisthodomos with two of the oikemata, assuming that the former was located on the 
south side of the Acropolis, the site preferred for 485/4 B.c.? This again seems improbable, 
if only because of the difficulty of providing for the Opisthodomos in this southern area 
during the epoch after the building of the present Parthenon.” Nor is there any cogent 
reason, apart from the apparent similarity of the plural compartments in the Hekatompedon 
inscription and the two sides mentioned in the Kallias decree, for assuming that they must 
have been identical. The Kallias decrees provide for a complete reorganization in conformity 
with the topographical situation after the building of the Parthenon. While the oikemata of 
485/4 B.c. should have been on the south side of the Acropolis, in accordance with my 
identification of the Hekatompedon, a reorganization in or after 438 B.c. (the dedication of 
the Parthenon) would not have been incompatible with a transfer of the treasury to the 
north side. And here, after consideration of the history of the Opisthodomos, I have agreed 
with Dérpfeld in identifying it as the rear portion of the Peisistratid temple.” 

While I cannot believe that the treasury of the Kallias decree was identical with the 
otkemata of the Hekatompedon inscription, it nevertheless seems probable that the problem 
of the otkemata is directly connected with that of the Kallias decrees, as will be seen if we 
consider their date and contents. 

In contrast to the Hekatompedon inscription, the dating of the Kallias decrees has pre- 
sented a perennial problem. First comes the question of their interrelation.“ It was formerly 
assumed either that decree A was followed by B within a very short interval of a year, more 
or less,® or that B was as much as sixteen or seventeen years later than A; others again, 


% Dérpfeld, 4M, xii, 1887, pp. 388-39, 210; xv, 1890, 
p. 437; xxii, 1897, pp. 170; PW, 1928, 1065-1066. 

%® That is, unless the Opisthodomos were located in 
the rear porch or rear rooms of the Parthenon itself, 
or in the Chalkotheke, two possibilities which I re- 
jected in my former survey of the problem (AJA, 
xxxvi, 1982, pp. 143-172, 307-326). 

% T still sustain my view of fifteen years ago as to the 
identification of the western part of the Peisistratid 
temple with the Opisthodomos (see ftn. 14), but with 
some modification of the argument. The necessary dis- 
tinction between Xenophon’s fire of 406 B.c. and the 
Demosthenes fire of 377/6 B.c. (as dated in 1932, pp. 
160-169), as contrasted with the identity which I had 
formerly assumed (1932, pp. 172, 325), weakens to this 
extent the argument that the Opisthodomos must be 
identified as a building immediately contiguous to the 
Erechtheion, namely, the western part of the Peisis- 
tratid temple; nevertheless, the fact that the Opis- 
thodomos was a rear part of a building (because of its 
name) and yet an independent building (JG. I? 139), 
and the coincidence that the rear part of a building 
which was at the same time an independent building 
(the western half of the Peisistratid temple) stood 
southwest of the Erechtheion at least through the 
latter part of the fifth century (as shown by the allow- 


ance made for it in the planning of the Caryatid 
Porch, 1932, p. 322, fig. 4) and presumably also later 
—in other words, during the very period in which the 
existence of the Opisthodomos is attested by inscrip- 
tions —oblige me to sustain this identification. The 
date of the dismantling of the Opisthodomos in accord- 
ance with the reforms of Androtion should now be 
changed from 358 (1982, pp. 164, 170) to 353 B.c. be- 
cause of the new reading of IG. II? 1488+EM. 12931 
(Schweigert, Hesperia, vii, 1938, pp. 281-289, no. 16; 
ef. Dinsmoor in Athenian Studies, Ferguson volume, 
p. 177). This, even better than my previous date, fits 
the latest allusion to the Opisthodomos in 353/2 B.c. 
(Demosthenes, xxiv, 136) and the first transaction of 
the epistatai of Artemis Brauronia in the same year 
(1G. II? 1524; cf. AJA, xxxvi, 1932, p. 170). 

% This problem was for a long time complicated 
by the loss of the prescript of B and the uncertainty 
as to whether it was a separate decree or merely an 
amendment of A. That B was a separate decree is now 
demonstrated by Wade-Gery’s restoration (1931) of 
the full prescript. 

%Te, A in 419/8, B in 418/7: Béckh (1851), 
Beloch (1884, 1888, 1916), Cavaignac (1900); or A in 
431/0, B ca. 428: Bannier (1926). 

%* T.e., A in 435/4 or 434/3, B after 420 or in 418/7: 
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even as long as eighty years ago, argued that they were practically synchronous.*’ No further 
doubt on this point is now possible in view of Wade-Gery’s reading and restoration of the 
prescript of B, proving that both decrees were passed on the very same day, with the same 
prytanizing tribe, secretary, epistates (in office for one day only), and proposer;** A is a de- 
cree concerning the new board of the treasurers of the Other Gods (now thereby created), 
and B is a decree further defining the duties of the old board of treasurers of Athena.*®® A 
minor question, which hardly concerns this discussion, is whether A was passed a few 
minutes before or after B.!°° Even this clarification, however, left the actual date unsettled. 

Clearly of the second half of the fifth century, between 446 and 406 B.c. according to the 
lettering, numerous dates between 443 and 411 B.c. have already been advocated, either for 
the passage of the decrees or for their publication. As the chief objection to an early date in 
this period had been cited, beginning with Bickh, the presence of first declension plural 
dative forms in -a:s, though the older spelling -ac. appears once; likewise the later spelling 
of the prefix ovr- is usual, though xovv- must be restored once; it was assumed that these 
forms required a date close to, if not actually after, the Peace of Nikias (421 B.c.).!° Many 
who argued for the early date of the decrees themselves felt obliged to concede that the 
actual inscribing must have been delayed for many years.’ But recently, in view of ob- 
servations showing that there was considerable laxity in spelling and lettering during the 
transitional decades of the thirties and twenties,’“ with variations occurring even within 
the same inscriptions, this argument no longer seems as forceful as it was formerly regarded. 
As for the lettering itself, Wilhelm judged it as just as similar to that of 433 as to that of 
421 B.c.1% 

The fact that decree A created the board of treasurers of the Other Gods is of great im- 
portance in establishing the date ante quem, since it is known that this board was already 
functioning in 429/8 B.c. (IG. I? 310) and that it succeeded a similar board of 430/29 B.c. 
Though many arguments have been advanced in an effort to circumvent this simple fact,* 
all lack cogency. From this point of view, the latest possible date for both decrees would be 
431/0 B.c., which happens to coincide with the very moment when, according to Thucydides 
(ii, 18, 5), the valuable votive offerings of the scattered sanctuaries were concentrated in 
Athens because of the Spartan invasion of Attica.!° But this may be no more than a coin- 
cidence, since in the Kallias decree A we are concerned with funds rather than with votives. 
By implication, we might even thrust the date back to 434/3 B.c. on the ground that the 
great account of the logistai (IG. I? 324), recording the borrowing from Athena and the 


Cavaignac (1908), Francotte (1909), Bannier (1915), 
Hiller von Gaertringen (1924), Paton (1927). Hiller 
von Gaertringen even classified both decrees among 
those of 421-404 B.c. 

7 T.e., A and B in 435/4 or 4384/3: Kirchhoff (1864, 
1876), Busolt (1891), Meyer (1899), Wilhelm (1901), 
De Sanctis (1912) Stevenson (1924), Kolbe (1927). 

98 Wade-Gery (1931), Kérte (1932), Kolbe (1933), 
Tod (19388), West (1934), Accamo (1935) Meritt, 
(1984, 1939). 

%9 Stevenson, Kolbe, West, Meritt. 

100 Kolbe (1933) and West (1934) raised this ques- 
tion in favor of the priority of B, while Lehmann- 
Haupt (1934) and Accamo (1935) favored the tradi- 
tional priority of A. 

1°! Béckh (1851), Beloch (1884, 1888, 1916), Bannier 


(1915), Hiller von Gaertringen (1924), Wade-Gery 
(1931). 

102 Kirchhoff (1864, 1876), Busolt (1891), Meyer 
(1899), Wilhelm (1901, 1903), De Sanctis (1912), 
Stevenson (1924); Hicks and Hill (1901) even sug- 
gested a date as late as 411 B.c. for the engraving. 

103 Kolbe (1927, 1933), Ferguson (1932). Datives in 
ats certainly appear in JG. I? 218 of 430/29 and in 
1G. I? 231 of 429/8 B.c., also in the uncertainly dated 
IG. I? 49, 80, 85, 139, 387. 

14 Wilhelm, JOAI, vi, 1903, p. 15 (citing 7G. I? 295 
of 433/2 and IG. I? 220 of 421/0 B.c. as the closest 
analogies). 

105 Wade-Gery (1931). 

10% Wade-Gery (1931), Ferguson (1932). 
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Other Gods, runs from 433/2 to 423/2 B.c. inclusive, without any indication of repayment 
of the sum of less than 200 talents which, according to the Kallias decree, was to be used to 
reimburse the Other Gods;)* in other words, this particular debt had been settled before 
433/2 B.c. Fortunately, however, it is unnecessary to strain the argument on this particular 
point. 

In decree B (lines 27-28) it is provided that “the present board of treasurers (of Athena) 
together with the four (preceding) boards shall draw up the inventory from Panathenaia to 
Panathenaia,” in other words, dating it in close relation to the beginning of a Panathenaic 
quadrennium. Since this is the very phrase which occurs in the Parthenon inventories for 
the first year of each Panathenaic quadrennium, Bickh (though dating it too late, 418/7) 
rightly decided that decree B was passed in a Great Panathenaic year; Wade-Gery later 
revived the same conclusive argument, thus dating both decrees in a Panathenaic year 
(though again too late, 422/1).1°° Kirchhoff, on the other hand, insisting that decree B 
should precede the earliest of the known Parthenon inventories (IG. I? 232, 256, 276, all be- 
ginning in 434/3 B.c.), assigned both decrees to the last year of the preceding quadrennium 
in order that the new board might begin its work promptly on assuming office, and so se- 
lected 435/4 B.c.!°° Following Kirchhoff’s line of argument, other pre-Panathenaic years in 
this vicinity have all found their advocates, 443/2,"° 439/8,!" or even 431/0 B.c.1” Now, 
however, Bickh’s insistence on a Panathenaic year, as reaffirmed and definitely confirmed 
by Wade-Gery, has won universal acceptance, so that by common consent Kirchhoff’s 
arguments have recently been adapted to fit 434/3 B.c.“3 But even this seems unsatisfactory 
when compared with the story of the gradual depletion of the treasury down to 431 B.c., as 
reported by Pericles (Thucydides, ii, 13, 3): from the total reserve of 9700 talents, the cost 
of the Propylaia and other structures, and of the still unfinished siege of Potidaia, had con- 
sumed 3700 talents, leaving a balance of 6000 talents for beginning the Peloponnesian War. 
It seems obvious that if the 3000 talents which Kallias directed to be turned over to the 
treasury were paid in as late as 434/3 B.c., toward the end of the period of depletion, the 


107 Cf, Wade-Gery (1930-31), Kolbe (1933). There 
seems to be no evidence that these 200 talents repre- 
sent a fixed annual allocation, in the sense implied by 
Accamo and Robinson (see ftn. 113); they constituted 
a maximum out of which the debt to the Other Gods 
was to be settled and the residue turned over to the 
building of ship-houses and walls (A, line 31). 

108 Béckh (1851), Beloch (1888, 1916), Hiller von 
Gaertringen (1924), Wade-Gery (1931). 

109 Kirchhoff (1864, 1876), Meyer (1899), Stevenson 
(1924), Kolbe (1927), Paton (1927, for A), Dérpfeld 
(1928); and I likewise, after having favored 438/7 
B.C. in my Propylaia manuscript, temporarily yielded 
to the pressure for 435/4 (AJA, xxxvi, 1932, pp. 166, 
$12, 318, 319). 

110 Téschcke (1876). 

111 Levi (1920); also Hiller von Gaertringen (7G. I’, 
p. 285) as a less probable date. 

12 Bannier (1926, for A only), Pohlenz (1932). 

13 Cavaignac (1908, for A only, curiously retaining 
B in 418/7 while admitting that Wilhelm’s readings in 
B had changed the entire aspect of the problem), 


Ferguson (1932), Kolbe (1933), Tod (1933), Wade- 
Gery (1933), Lehmann-Haupt (1934), West (1934), 
Meritt (1934, 1939). Also Accamo (1935), with a cal- 
culation that a reserve was accumulated at the rate 
of 200 talents a year since the Peace of Kallias (449), 
attaining a total of 3000 talents in 434, whereupon the 
200 talents were diverted to the Other Gods (without, 
however, adducing evidence that the 200 talents men- 
tioned in the Kallias decree represented an annual 
allocation; it was apparently intended for a specific 
repayment, and any surplus was to be turned over to 
the commissions building shiphouses and the Long 
Wall); similarly C. A. Robinson (Hellenic History, 
1939, p. 148) infers that a reserve fund was gradually 
built up from 449 B.c. and reached a total of 3000 
talents by 434 B.c. Meritt now suggests (Hesperia, xiv, 
1945, pp. 87-98) that a new Agora inscription deal- 
ing with public works is of the same date as IG. I 54 
(which Hiller von Gaertringen had assigned to about 
433 /2 B.c.) and that both are of the same date as the 
Kallias decrees, perhaps moved by Kallias himself. 
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total reserve could never at any given moment have reached a maximum of 9700 talents.™ 
In other words, the hitherto neglected date of 438/7 B.c., the Panathenaic year before the 
beginning of the gradual depletion, would be far more suitable for both of the Kallias de- 


crees. 


Fic. 4. PLAN oF THE ACROPOLIS, PERICLEAN Prriop (Plan of Mnesicles black, 
buried structures in broken lines, later structures outlined). 


1, Propylaia; 2, Opisthodomos; 3, Kekropion; 4, Shrine of dpxatov ayahua; 5, Altar; 6, Parthenon, Hexaropuredos 


vebs; 7, Ergasterion. 


Among the most concrete arguments with respect to the date are the monumental factors 
involved in the second decree, B (pl. 11, 2). In the first place, the marble [pedimental statues] 


and the golden Nikes and the Propylaia are to be executed in accordance with previous 


14 Unless, as Meyer and Beloch assumed, Thucy- 
dides blundered in his addition, or unless the state- 
ment should read 9700 —X +3000 =6000 talents, re- 
quiring X =6700 talents as a preposterous expendi- 
ture for the Propylaia, Potidaia, etc. Bannier (1926) 
was undoubtedly correct in claiming that the 3000 
talents could not have been turned into the treasury 
at any period between 437 and 432, since Thucydides 
(quoting Pericles, who ought to have known) refers 
only to a continual reduction. The two main deposits 
were evidently those of 5000 talents in 450/49 B.c. as 
mentioned in the Anonymus Argentinensis (Keil, 
Beloch, Meritt; wrongly assigned to the similarly 
named archon of 431/0 B.c. by Wilcken, Bannier, 
Cavaignac, Hiller von Gaertringen, and Accamo), and 
the 3000 talents of Kallias decree A, together making 
up the 8000 talents of Isocrates (viii, 126) and Dio- 
dorus (xii, 38, 2); cf. Cavaignac (1908) and Bannier 
(1926), though the latter assumed a somewhat incom- 
prehensible confusion by interchanging the 5000 tal- 
ents (assigned to 439/8) and the 3000 talents (assigned 
to 431/0) as part of his argument for dating the 
Kallias decree A in 431/0 B.c. The difference of 1500 
talents may have been built up, in part at least, from 


lending at interest; for it is inconceivable that thiscapi- 
tal would have been allowed to lie idly in the oikemata 
(compare also the loans of 433-422 and before the fire 
of 377/6 B.c.). The Thucydidean total of 10000 —300 
=9700 talents was rounded out to 10000 talents by 
Isocrates (viii, 69; xv, 234), Demosthenes (iii, 24; 
xiii, 26), Diodorus (xii, 40, 2; xiii, 21, 3), Dio Chry- 
sostom (ii, 36), and Glossa Patmia (s.v. ‘Exardu7edov). 
The same Thucydidean version of (10000 —300) —3700 
=6000 talents was garbled in the Ravenna Codex of 
a Scholiast on Aristophanes (Plutus, 1193) by the mere 
omission of the word yipia to read 6000 —360 =5700 
talents, accepted by Cavaignac (1908) and Wade-Gery 
(1931) in preference to Thucydides, though rightly 
opposed by Beloch (1916), Kolbe (1929), and Fergu- 
son (1932). Acceptance of this version would leave us 
with the preposterous result that only 300 talents were 
expended on the Propylaia and other buildings and 
(down to the time of the speech) on the siege of 
Potidaia all combined; but the variation is due merely 
to a scribal error, just as the Venetian Codex, 474, 
copied from the Ravenna Codex, omits not only the 
pbpra but also the rpraxogiwy and thus reduces the pas- 
sage to nonsense. 
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votes (B, lines 2-3). In the second place, the whole Acropolis, apart from the work hitherto 
provided for, is to be tidied up and reorganized at a cost not to exceed 10 talents per year, 
under the joint supervision of the treasurers of Athena and the architect of the Propylaia, 
the specifications to be drawn up by the latter “just as in the case of the Propylaia” (B, 
lines 5-9). 

The provision that the marble pedimental statues (of the Parthenon) shall be executed 
according to previous vote rests, it must be admitted, upon restoration; but the word 
N6va (marble), previously doubted, is now certain,’ and évacéria exactly fits the space and 
sence" and is far more probable than 840pa!™ or dcepeiouara for the golden Nikes,™® since both 
bases and braces would seem too trivial for mention in a decree of this sort, and the latter, 
furthermore, were bronze armatures and so would disagree with the adjective [Ai]@wa. Now 
the expenditures for carving the pedimental statues of the Parthenon run from 438/7 to 
433/2 B.c., inclusive, the accounts for the preceding year 439/8 B.c. including the cost of 
transporting the first few of the rough marble blocks from the Pentelic quarries to the 
Acropolis (IG. I? 347-353)."° It would seem rather senseless to assume that the carving was 
authorized in 434 B.c. when they were already two-thirds done; but such authorization in 
438 B.c., before a single drachma had been spent on the actual carving, would seem perfectly 
in order. 

The golden Nikes, to which the reference on the stone has always been unmistakable, have 
been more elusive in that the earliest definitely dated record of their completion, in the case 
of two at least, is of the year 426/5 B.c. (IG. I? 368) —which in any case would eliminate 
automatically any later date for the Kallias decrees. Now, however, we know that at least 
two other golden Nikes—one of them by the hitherto unknown sculptor Deinokrates, — and 
perhaps more, were already in existence at an earlier date, since they are inventoried in 


lettering of about 430-425 B.c.,!”° not only helping to antedate the Kallias decrees, but also 
identifying two of the presumable first group of four executed after the authorization by 
Kallias.!” It is of interest to quote Mrs. Thompson’s illuminating comment: “The first ex- 
tant reference to them... dates... after the victory of the Athenian navy over recalci- 
trant Samos in 439 B.c. These examples probably embodied the goddess’ share of the 
1400-talent tribute exacted in that triumph.” She calls attention also to the significant 


16 Bannier (1926) suggested [xotA]iva, but most (as 
Dittenberger, 1898, and Hiller von Gaertringen, 1924) 
have restored [\l@]iwa; and Meritt actually saw the 
theta on the stone, reading [Ai]O.va. 

16 Proposed by Preuner and adopted by Kolbe 
(1930-33), Hiller von Gaertringen (1933), Lehmann- 
Haupt (1934), Meritt (1934-39), and Accamo (1935). 

17 Tod (1983) and West (1934) restored Bd0pa 
which had been suggested as a possibility by Wade- 
Gery (1981). 

8 Hiller von Gaertringen (1924) suggested 
[Stepelopara ra but on the drepeiouara, 
which must have been of bronze (Kolbe, 1933, p. 
169), see now H. A. Thompson, HSCP, Ferguson 
volume, 1940, pp. 200-201; D. B. Thompson, Hes- 
peria, xiii, 1944, p. 188. 

19 Dinsmoor, AJA, xvii, 1913, pp. 71, 79-80; xxv, 
1921, pp. 2438-244. Accamo (1935, p. 475) wrongly 
says that the entry is first preserved in 437/6 (IG. P 


349) and that in 438/7 (I? 348) it is merely restoration 

120 Schweigert, Hesperia, ix, 1940, pp. 309-310; 
D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, xiii, 1944, pp. 174, 206. 

121 The Nikes were apparently erected in pairs, since 
two were set up in 426/5 B.c. (IG. I? 368) and two 
about 410 s.c. (IG. I? 369), in both of these inscrip- 
tions being mentioned in the dual number. But in the 
decree of Kallias they are mentioned in the plural 
and so must have been at least three. After their gold 
was melted down for the emergency coinage of 406 
B.c. the only surviving remains in the fourth century 
were one golden Nike of 426/5 B.c. and seven bronze 
armatures (dtepeicwara). On these golden Nikes see 
now Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, 1982, pp. 86-94, 
122, n. 2; Woodward, ’E¢, 1987, pp. 159-170; H. A. 
Thompson, HSCP, Ferguson volume, 1940, pp. 183- 
210; D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, xiii, 1944, pp. 173- 
209. 
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statement in the program of Pericles (Plutarch, Pericles, 12) with respect to the continuity 
of employment of artists and artisans, and to the fact that after the completion of the 
Athena Parthenos (and the golden Nike on her outstretched right hand) in 438 B.c. these 
metal-workers would be free to turn to the series of golden Nikes.’” Again, therefore, 438/7 
would be more suitable than 434/3 B.c. for their authorization. 

The allusions to the Propylaia, of which the first was previously read as r[oureia],!* were 
deciphered by Wilhelm and have since been universally accepted.’ Indeed, in connection 
with the second allusion Preuner went even farther and suggested xal [rd wapddevypya 
Mveoxdé]a dpxeréx[rova Ipo[rvAaiov], a restoration which for a time 
won considerable acceptance’ until Wade-Gery made the more conservative proposal of 
[ypaupla rév dpxiréx[rova] and Meritt even found the second mu on the stone, thus elimi- 
nating the actual name of Mnesikles.’* In any case the mention of the Propylaia (erected 
437-432) as in course of design or construction would seem to make 432 B.c. the date ante 
quem for the Kallias decrees, any argument that Kallias might have proposed a later resump- 
tion or continuation of work on the Propylaia being extremely unlikely.’?” On the other hand 
the allusion to work on the Propylaia has been generally taken as conclusive evidence that 
the decrees cannot be earlier than the actual beginning of this construction in 437/6 B.c.)*8 
Let us examine this latter argument more closely. Just as in the case of the pedimental 
statues of the Parthenon, it would seem superfluous to have authorized the execution of the 
Propylaia as late as 434 B.c., when the work was three-fifths done;'® the authorization 
should really have come at the beginning. Now the expenses for the erection of the Propylaia 
seem to have begun promptly in the summer of 437 B.c., in view of the very considerable 
amount of work covered by the accounts of the first year 437/6 B.c. (IG. I? 363).%° In 
consequence, the argument that the erection of the building could not have been authorized 
before 437/6 B.c. is hardly to be taken seriously. An architect always required a certain 
amount of time for designing a building and drawing up its specifications, these being stages 
which considerably antedated the outlay for the transport and carving of masonry recorded 
in expense accounts. Elsewhere I have argued that the Older Parthenon was authorized and 
designed in the archonship of Aristeides (489/8) but not actually begun until Hekatombaion 
27/28 of 488 B.c.,! and also that the temple of Athena Nike was authorized in 449 B.c. 
but apparently not yet actually begun in 448 B.c. when it was indefinitely postponed in 


122 I. B. Thompson, op. cit., p. 176 (it is to be noted on the Propylaia in 432 B.c. on the ground that “they 


that her statement was made in spite of her accept- 
ance of 434 B.c. for the Kallias decrees). 

3 For the old restoration m[ouzeia] see Kirchhoff 
(1873), Beloch (1888), Dittenberger (1898). 

%4 Wilhelm (1901-08), Cavaignac (1908), Ditten- 
berger (1915), Hiller von Gaertringen (1924). 

26 Noack (1927), Kirchner and Kolbe (1927-30), 
Dérpfeld (1928), Dinsmoor (1932), Lehmann-Haupt 
(1934); also Judeich (1929-31) and Wade-Gery (1931) 
considered it reasonable but uncertain. 

126 Wade-Gery (1931), Kolbe (1933), Meritt (19384, 
1939). 

27 Tt was on such a supposition that Bannier (1926) 
explained his dating of decree B as late as 428 B.c., 
while Wade-Gery (1931) reconciled his late date of 
422/1 3.c. for the decrees with the termination of work 


are still, in 1931, unfinished” (op. cit., p. 75). 

28 Kolbe (1927), Paton (1927), WateGeny (1931) 
Tod (1933), West (1934). 

129 Tt might, of course, be argued that the deuband 
career of the Propylaia could be reconciled with an 
interruption, temporary abandonment, and resump- 
tion of the work under a new contract in 434 B.c.; 
but this would be purely hypothetical and could not 
be supported either by the expense accounts or by the 
actual construction. And it would be particularly in- 
appropriate, I believe, to assume that the decree 
ordered the plan to be executed ravtedds in 4384/3 
B.C., at the very moment after it had been most dras- 
tically curtailed. 

180 Dinsmoor, AJA, xvii, 1913, pp. 386-388. 
131 Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxviii, 1934, pp. 408-448. 
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favor of the present Parthenon,’ of which the actual construction did not begin until the 
summer of 447 B.c. In other words, it is not unreasonable to assume that the erection of a 
building was authorized as much as a year previous to the first outlay on masonry construc- 
tion. In the case of the complicated Propylaia, in particular, five successive projects (which 
I designate as “A” to “E”’) were designed before the foundations were begun, thus requiring 
no less than a full year of negotiation and study (if we may judge by the number of years 
that have elapsed during my efforts to reconstruct them).'* This being the case, we should 
expect, rather than otherwise, to conclude that the Propylaia were authorized and that the 
architectural studies were undertaken at least as early as 438 B.c. In fact, the presence of 
the word ravre\és may have been due to a long preliminary period of acrimonious discussion 
and controversy like that which continued throughout the course of erection; and because 
of this emphasis I am tempted to prefer Wade-Gery’s restoration of IIpo[ridata héocay 
olxodou] er 

We come, finally, to the general reorganization of the Acropolis, apart from major works 
undertaken under special contracts, under the supervision of the architect of the Propylaia 
and the treasurers of Athena at a cost not to exceed 10 talents per year. This provision is 
strangely reminiscent of an item which appeared in the last line, just before the entry of 
the balance, of each of the five annual expense accounts of the Propylaia (JG. I? 363-367), 
though actually preserved in only two of the five instances: 

437/6 dvev rév [épyov és 7d Iporidacor] Col. I, line 49 

434/3 [és rév axpd|rodw (€pyov) és ra I]porb\ara Col. ITI, line 43 
The missing entry for 436/5 B.c. was in Col. II, line 31, while the entries for 435/4 and 
433/2 B.c. were at the bottoms of Cols. II and IV, now lost.’ These items of payment “on 
the Acropolis besides the works in the Propylaia,’” appended after the conclusion of the 
normal entries for the Propylaia, seem to be unmistakable references to the extra work dis- 
cussed in the Kallias decree B. Another significant coincidence is the use of the word 
axpérodw for 76, appearing both in the Propylaia accounts and in the Kallias decree B 
but otherwise unparalleled in fifth-century inscriptions before 410/09 B.c. (IG. I? 109), and 


182 Dinsmoor, Hesperia, suppl. v, 1941, pp. 159-160; 135 For rév épyov compare the new Eleusinian decree 


Studies in the History of Culture, Leland volume, pp. 
215-216. 

183 These will ultimately appear in my publication of 
The Propylaea. 

14 Dinsmoor, AJA, xvii, 1913, pp. 387, 394, 397 
(cf. IG. I? 363, 366); I now give my revised readings, 
with fragment A transferred from year III to year IV, 
where it combines with fragment E and shows the sur- 
face characteristic of the reverse of the stele. For 
437/6 B.c. I restore IIporb\avov in the singular as in 
the prescript of that year (presumably used because 
the wings were not yet begun). For 437/6 8.c. Bannier 
restored but immediately rejected dve[Adca]y[er] 
(BPW, 1918, 318; AM, xxxviii, 1913, pp. 225, 228). 
The other instance of 434/3 B.c., so far as it appears in 
fragment A, was published in two places by Hiller von 
Gaertringen, first under IG. I? 365 of the obverse with 
... wow Gvev |, the second without relation to the 
Propylaia (IG. I? 384), restored as [ra xara] rod 
aveup[eueva] . 


published by Kourouniotis (’EXevowwiaxd, i, p. 176): 
ot rots éu Epyors; also the Erechtheion inven- 
tory (IG. I*, 372): ra épya 76 ved; also the expense ac- 
counts of the Athena Promachos statue (Raubitschek, 
Hesperia, xii, 1943, p. 17): pylav Epyor. 

136 Alternative readings filling the space would be 
(cf. Pausanias, I, 28, 4) or (cf. IG. 
TF 344 of the sixth year of the Parthenon). But it would 
be difficult to explain an allusion to the lower city, in 
the final line of each annual account, since transporta- 
tion had been covered in the earlier lines, and the actual 
trimming of stones, on the other hand, was done on the 
building site itself, as we learn not only from the sur- 
vival of unfinished drums of the Older Parthenon in 
their quarry state and lying on the Acropolis, but also 
from the quarry chips of all three kinds of stone used 
in the Propylaia in the stonemasons’ yard below its 
west front (Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxiii, 1929, p. 102; cf. 
Archons of Athens, fig. 2 opp. p. 4). 
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rare until 378 B.c.*7 If we can accept this identification, it becomes evident that this process 
of general tidying was undertaken before the generally accepted date of 434 B.c. for the 
Kallias decrees, namely, at least as early as 437/6 B.c.1** 

Are there any monumental remains of this general work supervised by Mnesikles? This 
question may be answered, I believe, in the affirmative, though not in accordance with 
suggestions previously offered.** It is obvious that part of the general regulation of the 
precinct after the dedication of the Parthenon in 438 B.c. must have included the grading 
of the levels around the temple, not only the earth filling toward the south, but also the 
dressing of the rock surface toward the northeast down to the level fitting the euthynteria, 
the reorganization of the Peisistratid temple site toward the north in order to fit the needs 
of the Opisthodomos,° and the creation of the stepped terrace wall toward the west of the 
Parthenon with the accompanying dressing of the rock down to a level 3.86 m. lower in 
order to set it up in relief (fig. 5).1“ The immediate connection of the Peisistratid temple site 


187 For early uses of dxpérodts see Dinsmoor, AJA, 
xxxvi, 1932, pp. 157-160; for a better restoration of 
1G. I? 109 see Meritt, Athenian Tribute Lists, i, pp. 
168, 218-214. Bannier (1915) had even utilized the 
occurrence of this word as evidence for the late date of 
Kallias decree B. 

88 Accamo (1935) argued that such landscaping 
would not have been planned until the Propylaia were 
nearly complete, i.e., in 434 B.c. 

89 Kolbe (1927, 1929, 1930) had included the 
Erechtheion among the works to be constructed with- 
in the limit of 10 talents per year, and this was 
adopted by Dérpfeld (1928) and was also one of my 
reasons for supporting Dérpfeld’s date in the thirties 
for the Erechtheion (Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxvi, 1932, 
pp. 312-813, $19, $24, cf. AJA, xxvii, 1923, p. $20). 
But, as Wade-Gery (1931) pointed out, the sum is 
quite inadequate, and Kolbe (1933) later retracted this 
suggestion; also my later studies in connection with 
the Nike temple have convinced me that such a date 
is quite impossible, the preferable date for the first 
stage of the work being 421-414 B.c. West (1934) with 
more plausibility suggested that it referred to repairs 
of breaches in the Acropolis walls made for the purpose 
of hauling up material; but modern experience in 
bringing up great blocks for the reconstruction of the 
Acropolis buildings has shown that such breaches 
would have been quite unnecessary (and Stevens 
noted an ancient rock-cutting for anchoring tackle 
about 4 metres outside the east front of the Propylaia 
in the line of the central passage, Hesperia, v, 1936, 
p. 449, n. 1), and they would, furthermore, have left 
discernible traces of patching in the Acropolis walls. 

40 This work presumably included the demolition 
of the ruins of the east cella of the Peisistratid temple, 
leaving the Opisthodomos standing in the form to 
which the plan of the Erechtheion was afterwards 
adapted (Dinsmoor, AJA, xxxvi, 1932, pp. 316-323). 
While I continue to believe, on stylistic grounds, that 


Mnesikles was the designer of the Erechtheion (Dérp- 
feld, as cited in AJA, xxxvi, 1932, p. 319, n. 6, and 
also JdI, lii, 1937, pp. 222-223; Paton, Erechtheum, 
p. 455 with n. 1; Dinsmoor, AJA, xxvii, 1923, p. 320; 
xxxvi, 1982, p. 319), it now seems evident that this 
commission dated from a later moment in his career, 
after 421 B.c., and after the total abandonment of the 
great Acropolis plan and of the completion of the 
Propylaia at the moment of the death of Pericles in 
429 B.c., a moment that is illustrated by the erection 
of the pedestal of Athena Hygieia overlapping the 
unfinished stylobate of the Propylaia. 

41 This stepped west terrace has been restored by 
Stevens (Hesperia, v, 1936, pp. 472-483; ibid., suppl. 
iii, 1940, pp. 4-13, 2440) as a continuous “broad flight 
of steps” and interpreted as a main approach to the 
Parthenon, used by that part of the Panathenaic pro- 
cession which was on foot (the animals following the 
sunken road between the Parthenon and Peisistratid 
temple terraces), carefully laid out in order to conform 
to a succession of effective views of the Parthenon 
which would preferably be attributed to Iktinos him- 
self rather than to the (possibly) less sympathetic 
mind of Mnesikles. I believe, however, that there are 
strong objections to such an interpretation. The maxi- 
mum number of rock-cut steps is nine, rising 2.05 m. 
above the Chalkotheke terrace and so giving average 
risers of 0.228 m., with treads of 0.291 m. To continue 
these up to the level of the Parthenon terrace Stevens 
employs double-step blocks, with risers of 0.234 m. 
and treads of 0.254 m., of which fifteen examples lie 
scattered about, but none in situ. Not only is the dif- 
ference in slope between the lower part in situ and the 
restored upper part of the stairway very noticeable 
and improbable, creating a distinct concavity at the 
middle of the flight, but the whole construction is too 
steep for monumental purposes or for convenience. 
The rock steps have the risers irregularly cut and the 
treads leveled, but too rough for actual use; and the 
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to the north and the stepped terrace wall to the west seems to be demonstrated by the use 
of stylobate blocks taken from the former and used in the foundations of the west terrace 
(fig. 5). The connection of the latter with the work on the Propylaia depends upon a more 


circuitous chain of argument. The Kallias decree B specified that the regulation of the 


IMPROBABLE 
TREADS 0,254 M 
0.234 


TREADS 0,291 M 
RISERS 0,227 


FILL BENEATH THIS LINE? 


Fig. 5. SECTION THROUGH STEPPED TERRACE WALL WEstT oF PARTHENON. 


Acropolis was to exclude the enclosed areas, presumably small precincts such as the Pan- 
droseion and Kekropion.'“ But the north wall of the Brauronion can be traced for a distance 


LET ORIGINAL LEVEL 


j LEVEL, DUE TO 
SETTLEMENT 


of about 38 metres from the reéntrant angle with which Mnesikles encased the breached 


multitude of stele cuttings (rather incongruously oc- 
cupied by well-known grave stelai in Stevens’ restora- 
tion) show that the approach would have been almost 
impossible except by devious twisting in single file. 
The double-step blocks seem rather to belong to one or 
more pedestals for sculpture, like that which he re- 
stores for a votive bull or that (of marble) before the 
Metroon in the Agora. Presumably this was actually 
a stepped terrace wall, somewhat analogous to those 
bordering the theatral areas of Knossos and Phaistos; 
above the nine rock-cut steps, utilized for stelai, would 
have been a wider step of poros on which were placed 
statues (part of this still existing toward the south), 
and immediately behind this a heavy wall rising verti- 
cally to the Parthenon level, bedded on the wide rock 
cutting which appears at three points behind the ninth 
rock-cut step (A in fig. 5). 

12 This was observed by Dérpfeld, who cited the 
fact as evidence for dating the first stage of the Erech- 
theion about 438-432 B.c. For the same reason Stevens 


north end of the Cyclopean bastion, all clearly carried out in connection with the Propylaia 


formerly dated the stepped terrace about 410 B.c. 
(assuming this to be the date of the Caryatid porch), 
but finally he adopted a date before 432 B.c. for the 
stepped construction, inclining toward Dérpfeld’s 
dating of the Erechtheion in the thirties (Hesperia, v, 
1936, p. 472; ibid., suppl. iii, 1940, p. $4 with n. 20). 
Paton (Erechtheum, p. 455) on the other hand, while 
agreeing that the steps may have formed part of the 
work designated in the Kallias decree B, argued on this 
very ground that a date after 420 B.c. would be per- 
missible. 

43 Wade-Gery (1931) read rév 
Ta éxoe]pyuéva, now generally accepted; previously 
the last word had been read -rayéva (Cavaignac, 1908) 
or [yey]pa(u)uéva (Hiller von Gaertringen, Bannier). 
The Brauronion presumably was not included in this 
interdiction, since we have no evidence that it had 
previously been walled, and, furthermore, it seems to 
have received its walls as a result of this very decree. 
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and almost exactly parallel to its axis; and this suggests that the Brauronion terrace level, 
2.63 m. below that of the Chalkotheke, may likewise have been due to Mnesikles. Now the 
south stoa of the Brauronion, which rested on this terrace, is bonded into the upper or 
Periclean portion of the south Acropolis wall, so that Mnesikles may be looked upon as 
the continuator of Kimon’s work along the entire south flank of the Acropolis, clearly 
executed after the completion of the Parthenon in 438 B.c.'* Hence the slightly higher ad- 
joining terrace of the Chalkotheke may also have been due to him;'’ and this, as we have 
seen, was cut down to form the stepped terrace wall of the Parthenon. 

The fact that no payment for the cost of any of this work is to be found in the expense 
accounts of the Parthenon, at least for the appropriate years 439-433 B.c. where the ex- 
penditures are preserved or can be restored without gaps, would suggest by elimination that 
they were included in the general item terminating each of the annual Propylaia accounts, 
and so under the name of Mnesikles. And finally, the very fact that in designing the Propy- 
laia the architect displayed an exceptional regard for another building, in the sense of group 
planning, which set him apart from all his fellows until Hellenistic times, suggests that he 
must have had a strong incentive. This, we may surmise, arose from the very commission 
to which the Kallias decree alludes, namely, landscaping the Acropolis or designing “the 
setting of the Parthenon,”’“* a project of which the above-mentioned details were but frag- 
ments.'*° It was because of this project, then, that Mnesikles was careful to lay out the 
Propylaia as exactly in conformity with the orientation of the Parthenon as the available 
instruments permitted,"° that he designed the length of the entire project as equal to the 


4 Stevens (Hesperia, v, 1986, pp. 457-470) agrees 
as to the Mnesiklean origin of these details of the 
Brauronion. j 

46 This fact was pointed out by Stevens, who argued 
in cousequence that the south Brauronion stoa was of 
Kimonian date (Hesperia, v, 1936, p. 466; ibid. suppl. 
iii, 1940, p. 15). As will be shown in my study of the 
unbuilt Southeast Hall of the Propylaia, Mnesikles 
finally accepted (and presumably laid out) the present 
level of the Brauronion toward the middle of the course 
of erection of the Propylaia, about 435 B.c. 

46 This is indicated in particular by the low level 
of the Ergasterion south of the Parthenon, its floor 
level 4.70 m. below the grade level of the Parthenon 
terrace; and the top of the Kimonian portion of the 
south Acropolis wall is at a level still lower. This shows 
that during the erection of the Parthenon and the cre- 
ation of the gold-and-ivory statue, and even during 
the earlier years of work on the pediment sculptures 
(the Ergasterion last mentioned in 436/5, but not 
mentioned in 434/3), the layers of earth fill which must 
have been deposited simultaneously with the upper 
courses of the south wall were not yet there. The 
Ergasterion was obviously retained at this low level 
because the Acropolis wall was still too low to permit 
raising it. 

MT Stevens, who formerly dated the Chalkotheke it- 
self later than the rock-cut steps west of the Parthe- 
non, and so about 400 s.c. (Hesperia, v, 1936, p. 474), 
would now make it earlier than the steps and so about 


450 B.c. (Hesperia, suppl. iii, pp. 9, 36). But such an 
early date seems incredible in that the Chalkotheke 
terrace level was undoubtedly determined by the 
flight of rock-cut steps. A fairly late fifth century date 
is implied by the style of “roof 28” (consisting of sima 
XXII, eaves-tile XXI, and ridge-antefix VIII), as- 
signed by Buschor to the Chalkotheke because of the 
acute angle at the southeast corner and the slightly 
oblique plan of the rafters with relation to the ridge- 
beam (Tondécher, ii, pp. 68-69, 73, 77). 

48 T employ the title of the recent monograph by 
Stevens (Hesperia, suppl. iii, 1940), though with a 
different interpretation. 

49 T should exclude from consideration the terrace 
wall restored by Stevens (Hesperia, suppl. iii, 1940, pp. 
43-44, 50, figs. 30, 34, 36) parallel to the south side of 
the Parthenon, at a distance approximately cor- 
responding to that of the terrace wall on the north. 
For the south wall has no foundation, either in fact 
or in theory, apart from the temporary “polygonal” 
retaining wall of the Older Parthenon, built between 
488 and 480 B.c. as a mere shell facing the earth em- 
bankment; its level is far too low for the present 
Parthenon, the top being 7.60 m. below the Parthenon 
terrace, and it would be quite incapable of supporting 
a visible terrace wall carried up to such a height. 
Furthermore, at the time of the building of the 
Parthenon it was completely buried and forgotten 
beneath the Ergasterion which overlapped it. 

150 The difference in orientation is only 0° 22’, a 
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length of the Parthenon but turned at exact right angles to serve as the frontispiece of the 
Acropolis, and that he subdivided this length in accordance with the fundamental ratio 
of 4:9 which recurs through the design of the Parthenon." Such features would seem inex- 
plicable and irrelevant unless they could be justified as part of a grandiose scheme reaching 
from the Propylaia to the Parthenon and beyond. It is the name of Mnesikles, therefore, 
rather than that of Iktinos,’* that is to be associated with the general coordination of the 
Acropolis; and it now becomes easier to understand why Mnesikles, being granted such 
supervisionary powers, so confidently undertook to override the obstacles raised against his 
designs by the minor cults. 

Henceforth the decrees of Kallias should assume special importance for the history of 
ancient art in that they are now seen to have formed the actual final authorization for the 
execution of the pedimental sculptures of the Parthenon, the golden Nikes, the Propylaia, 
and the general layout of the Acropolis." As for the four-year hiatus between the date of 
the Kallias decrees and the earliest extant inventories of the Parthenon (JG. I? 232, 256, 
276) —whether they were deferred for another quadrennium, or were drawn up only on 
paper for 438-434 B.c., or were actually inscribed on marble for these four years and have 
been lost—the solution must await the future.’ 

We return to the archaic “temples B and C,” the oikemata which we have left standing 
on the old higher level of the Chalkotheke terrace until 438 B.c. (fig. 4). We now perceive 
that their demolition, and the utilization of their materials in the foundations of the Propy- 
laia, resulted from the provisions of the decree of Kallias. It was presumably, therefore, to 
these old otkemata that the treasure of the Delian Confederacy was transferred from Delos 
in 454 B.c., rather than to the Opisthodomos which seems not to have been established as a 


discrepancy just sufficient to prove that parallelism 
was intended. The lines at right angles and parallel 
to the Parthenon were apparently surveyed by means 
of the groma with plumb bobs suspended from four 
arms, an instrument previously used in Egypt, and 
now known in detail from the reconstruction of a 
Roman example found in Pompeii (Schéne, JdI, xvi, 
1901, pp. 127-132; Schulten, RE, vii, col. 1881-1886; 
Walters, Trans. Newcomen Soc., ii, 1921/22, pp. 54— 
57, 60; Della Corte, MonAnt, xxviii, 1922, cols. 5-100; 
Lyons, Geographical Journal, |xix, 1927, pp. 132-143; 
Schmidt, Geschichte der geoditischen Instrumente und 
Verfahren im Altertum und Mittelalter, 1935, pp. 109- 
115). The various more accurate forms of dioptra 
(Schine, JdI, xiv, 1899, pp. 91-103; Schéne, Herons v. 
Alexandria Vermessungslehre und Dioptra, 1903; 
Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 116-120) had not yet been in- 
vented by Hipparchos of Rhodes and Heron of Alex- 
andria. 

The actual difference in length (Parthenon, 
67.460 m. =2063 Doric feet between centers of corner 
columns; Propylaia 67.273 m.=20573 Doric feet 
between axes of end walls) would have been only 
0.187 m. The theoretical difference of 19/24 Doric 
foot (=0.259 m.) naturally resulting from the adjust- 
ment of the successive stages of the design of the 
Propylaia was partly compensated by the slightly 


larger size of the Doric foot unit employed in the 
Propylaia (0.32723 m. as compared with 0.32685 m. 
in the Parthenon). 

182 The ratio 4:9, used between width and length of 
the Parthenon stylobate, between height of order and 
width of stylobate, between column diameter and 
axial spacing, and (as closely as possible) between 
triglyph width and column diameter of the Parthenon, 
reappeared in the complete plan of the Propylaia 
(project “A”’) as the ratio between the central block 
and the sum of the projecting east halls (4:9 =8:18), 
the total length being subdivided as 9: (2X4) :9. 

183 Stevens has inferred that Iktinos was responsible 
for the general layout of the west half of the Acropolis 
(Hesperia, suppl. iii, pp. 5-7, 40, 50-51, 59). 

164 Among the previous decrees (xaTa Ta épaegi- 
[cueva], B, line 5), of which the Kallias decrees 
formed the activation, would undoubtedly have been 
special decrees relating to the Parthenon pediments, 
the Propylaia, and the golden Nikes (cf. Accamo, 
1935). 

455 T am rather inclined to believe that the inven- 
tories for 438-434 B.c. were actually drawn up, at 
least on paper, since those preserved from 434-430 
start out with no more elaborate preamble than those 
for_any later quadrennium. A similar suggestion was 
made by Léschcke (1876) and Beloch (1888). 
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treasury until sixteen years later.’ And our interpretation of them as the treasuries previ- 
ously employed for the cult of Athena lends greater significance to the collaboration between 
Mnesikles and the treasurers of Athena as specified by the decree of Kallias. As for the date 
of their demolition, it might possibly be argued, from previous observations as to the use 
of their second-hand blocks in the foundations of the Southwest Wing, the Pinakotheke, 
and a conduit beneath the site of the unbuilt Northeast Hall, that they were used only in 
the later stages of the work on the Propylaia and so would not be incompatible with a 
transfer of the material after the generally received date of 434/3 B.c. for the Kallias de- 
crees. But such an argument would be controverted by the presence of the hitherto unidenti- 
fied door lintel of “temple B” immured at the very middle of the west foundation of the 
Central Building of the Propylaia (fig. 6), so bonded into the construction on either side 
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Fic. 6. Door or Treasury “B” 1n FounDATIONS. 


that it must have been laid in place as early as 437 B.c., a final argument for the date 
438/7 B.c. for the Kallias decrees. 

The most important result of this investigation of the Kallias decrees, so far as our im- 
mediate purposes are concerned, has been to corroborate the identification of the Heka- 
tompedon by tracing the transference of the functions of the state treasury from the 
oikemata west of the Parthenon to the Opisthodomos at the north, and the migration of 
the actual material of the oikemata from the terrace west of the Parthenon to the founda- 
tions of the Propylaia of Mnesikles. 

As a conclusion to this historical part of the investigation we may append a table illus- 
trating the alternating succession of the various temples of Athena on the north and south 
sides of the Acropolis (cf. figs. 3, 4): 


1% Paton (Erechtheum, p. 472) argued that the de- Athena were already established in it. The latter con- 
crees of Kallias show not only that the Opisthodomos clusion seems unnecessary, however, in view of the 
was a well established name—which it may reason- _fact that the decrees of Kallias were undoubtedly pre- 
ably have been in view of the amputated condition of | ceded by a lost main decree X, presumably of the same 
the rear part of the Peisistratid temple, until then year 438/7 B.c., in which the main provisions would 
used only for storage —but also that the Treasurers of have been laid down. 
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South side North side 
Mycenaean palace shrine 
(1) Primitive (geometric) temple of Athena 

. 570-566 (2) Hekatompedon 
. 550-540 oikemata B—C 

529-520 oikema E (3) Peisistratid temple of Athena 

488-480 (4) Older Parthenon 

480-479 —Persian destruction—— 

479 (5) Temporary shrine of Venerable image 

447-432 (6) Parthenon 

438-437 oikemata B-C demolished Opisthodomos refinished 

421-405 (7) Erechtheion 

353 Opisthodomos demolished 


We now perceive, moreover, that the Parthenon itself was by no means the lineal descendant 
or heir of the Peisistratid temple, as has generally been believed;'*’ it was the last of a 
sequence of three temples erected for the purposes of an independent cult established on 
the south side of the Acropolis as early as 566 B.c. 


ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION OF THE HEKATOMPEDON 


Having now ascertained the identity of the “H” temple as the Hekatompedon (=Ur- 
Parthenon”), both by means of the Hekatompedon inscription which refers to its successor, 


Fic. 7. PLAN OF THE HEKATOMPEDON. 


and through the Kallias decrees which illuminate the final destiny of the oikemata, we re- 
turn to the study of the ancestral structure. 

It is hardly probable that we shall ever know the exact plan of the original Hekatom- 
pedon, though its position and possibly its extent might be ascertained by a costly proc- 
ess of extracting cores by boring through various parts of the solid Parthenon foundations, or 
even by constructing a tunnel gallery entering the lofty substructure from the bottom of 


47 The theory that the present Parthenon was the 426; D’Ooge, Acropolis, p. 381; Collignon, Parthénon, 
heir of the Peisistratid temple, reasonable enough un-__—ip. 5 (ed. min. p. 21), Fougéres, Parthénon, pp. 7-9; 
til the present identification of the Hekatompedon, Picard, Acropole, iii, Plateau supérieur, p. 54; Hess, 
has been set forth many times: e.g., Fowler, AJA, Kio, xxviii, 1935, p. $14. 

viii, 1893, pp. 12-13; Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, p. 
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the south flank. In the absence of such evidence, and without the hampering restrictions 
of any actual foundations, we are free to make our restoration in vacuo, basing it upon analy- 
sis of the scattered architectural and sculptural fragments. These, combined, lead us to a 
solution very different from those proposed by Wiegand, three architrave blocks or six 
metopes in width, or by Schuchhardt, five architraves or ten metopes in width, both with 
relation to the Peisistratid foundations. Instead, a width of four architraves or eight metopes 
will not only fully accommodate the multitude of simas discovered by Schuchhardt, Ziich- 
ner, and Broneer, but will also exactly fit the pedimental snaky-tailed groups and central 
lion groups. The resulting plan is illustrated in fig. 7. 

The width may be accurately restored, on the basis of measurement of the individual 
parts, as 16.24 m. (53 ft., 3 inches) or 493 Doric feet on the frieze, with four architrave 
blocks or eight metopes and nine triglyphs (fig. 9), and so requiring three columns between 
antae. The distinction between the triglyph widths on fronts and flanks was made clear by 
Wiegand, who measured 0.81 m. and 0.765 m., respectively; the latter will be discussed 
below, while the former, accepted by Heberdey and Schrader, but increased to 0.82 m. by 
Schuchhardt, is apparently a compromise between several actual fragments requiring a 
width of 0.790 m. and two others (a bit of triglyph and part of a mutule) yielding 0.83 m. 
Instead of adopting this compromise, I restore the normal front triglyphs as 0.790 m., 
reserving 0.83 m. for those at the corners. As for the front metopes, being unable to measure 
any directly, Wiegand logically obtained a width of 0.515+ (20.27) =1.055 m. by means 
of the front mutular geisa; but unfortunately he employed this width for the central (nor- 
mal) metopes, assuming that the two above each corner architrave had very unsymmetri- 
cally located mutules giving 0.27+-0.515+-0.33 = 1.11/1.115 m. for each, so that the metopes 
would have widened toward the corners. This scheme was accepted by Heberdey and 
Schrader; but Schuchhardt, while retaining the same type of metope (given as 1.12 m.) 
above the corner architraves, discarded those of 1.055 m. in the middle and replaced them 
with an arbitrary type of 1.19 m., selected in order to fill out his increased facade width, 
and justified in theory by the wider metope slabs used in the Old Propylon which Wiegand 
had not properly taken into account. Actually, however, the originally exposed width that 
can be restored by means of the painted pattern on one of the widest slabs before the Old 
Propylon is not 1.19 m. but 1.168 m., apparently of the same type as that of 0.516+ 
(2X0.33) =1.176 m., estimated from a facade mutular geison, the mean being 1.172 m. 
We may also accept Wiegand’s type of about 0.516+ (2X 0.27) = 1.056 m. or 1.06 m., which 
Schuchhardt discarded. Midway between these two types, differing by about 0.112 m., 
there was a third, as we learn from the great corner architrave from a front (fig. 8), now 
immured in the south wall of the Acropolis.“’ Between the terminal half regulae it shows 
an interval of 2.97 m.* which included a central regula of 0.790 m. (of which only a trace 


188 Facilities for the study of these remains in the 
south wall, including ladder and workmen, I owe to 
the kindness of the late T. Leslie Shear in the summer 
of 1987. 

189 Strictly speaking, while the left-hand half regula 
has a well defined length of 0.885 m. (given as 0.405 m. 
by Wiegand and as 0.41 m. by Schuchhardt, who both 
evidently estimated it as half of their assumed tri- 
glyph width of 0.81 m. or 0.82 m., respectively), that 
at the right has disappeared, though the surface 
shows that it could have been no more than 0.385 


m., or preferably 0.38 m. because of the absence of any 
actual trace of the end. If it were of this maximum 
length the distance between them would be 2.97 m.; 
but if the right-hand half regula were shorter (as both 
Wiegand and Schuchhardt supposed, estimating 
0.285 m. and 0.25 m., respectively), the interval would 
have been greater. That the right-hand half regula was 
nearly, if not exactly, of this maximum length seems 
clear from the fact that the purpose of the jogged joint 
at the right was, not to shorten the architrave, but to 
lengthen it in order to secure a more adequate bearing 
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is visible, without either end) and two interregula spaces averaging 1.09 m.; but the regula 
trace is so located that the two interregula spaces could have been unequal, that nearer the 
corner anywhere between 1.03 m. and 1.12 m. in width, and the second, conversely, any- 
where between 1.15 m. and 1.06 m. The metope width of 1.172 m., being in any case too 
wide to be placed above the corner architrave block, must be located nearer the middle of 
the front, thus demonstrating that the metopes diminished rather than increased toward 
the corners, in this respect following Schuchhardt’s rather than Wiegand’s principle. Then 
the other known width of 1.06 m. must take the outer position next the corner, leaving for 
the second metope the otherwise unknown width of 2.18—1.06=1.12 m.° The metope 
widths decreased toward the corners from 1.172 m. through 1.12 m. to 1.06 m. (3's, 335, 
and 3} Doric feet), with a constant difference of 0.052/0.060 m. (% Doric foot). The tri- 
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Fic. 8. ConNER ARCHITRAVE OF HEKATOMPEDON IN SoutH AcRoPoLis WALL 


glyphs increased from 0.790 m. to 0.83 m. (27°5 and 243 Doric feet) at the corners, with a 
difference of 0.04 m. (} Doric foot). The normal triglyph spacing was 0.790 + 1.172 = 1.962 m. 
or 23°5+3;5=6 Doric feet, and so the column spacing was 3.924 m. or 12 Doric feet of 
0.32700 m. The total width measured on the frieze was (4X 1.172) + (21.12) + (2X 1.06) + 
(70.790) +(2X0.83) = 16.24 m., or (4X 3425) +(2X 345s) + (2X34) + (7X + (2X = 
492 Doric feet (fig. 9). 

For the length we have no control such as may be obtained from the pediments in the 
case of the width. The calculation must again be based upon the frieze. The narrower tri- 
glyphs assigned by Wiegand to the flanks were estimated by him as 0.765 m., but more 
accurate measurement of the fragments suggests that they averaged 0.762 m. As for the 
metopes, Wiegand estimated a width of 1.055 m. like that which he erroneously employed 
in the middle of the front, but without other evidence; this was accepted by Heberdey and 


on the anta; consequently, the sum of the two steps up from bottom to top without jogged steps. Adding 
of the jogged joint, 0.12 m., should not be subtracted 0.12 m. to a half regula of 0.88 m. yields a similar 
from a normal half regula, but added to it. That this dimension of 0.50 m. 

was the case is demonstrated by another great corner’ '° This, by a coincidence, happens to be identical 
architrave immured in the south wall, but not hitherto with Wiegand’s arbitrary width of 1.11/1.115 m., or 
investigated; here the half regula at the right measures Schuchhardt’s of 1.12 m., as employed for both 
0.525 m., with the lengthened bearing carried directly metopes above each corner architrave. 
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Schrader, but Schuchhardt completely eliminated the metopes of 1.055 m. from the flanks 
as well as from the fronts, substituting wholly arbitrary flank widths of 1.15 m. (1.175 m. 
near the corners). But one of those in the Acropolis Museum may be measured as 1.002 m. 
for the width actually exposed, while two others may be restored by means of the painted 
pattern as 1.008 m. (Hekatompedon inscription, A) and 1.019 m (one before the Propylon), 
these averaging 1.010 m. This width was not utilized in Wiegand’s restoration, and Schuch- 
hardt regarded it as a local vagary and likewise took no notice of it. We see, however, that 
it was the normal flank type, continuing the constant metope reduction of 0.05 m. or } 
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Doric foot around from the fronts. We may assume that all the flank metopes were 1.010 m. 
or 37/5 Doric feet in width, and that the triglyphs were normally 0.762 m. or 23 Doric feet, 
the corner triglyphs perhaps being widened to 0.790 m. or 23°5 Doric feet like the normal 
triglyphs on the fronts. Thus the normal triglyph spacing was 0.762+-1.010 = 1.772 m. or 
2143/5 =57°5 Doric feet. If now we assume, for the sake of experiment, that there were 
eighteen metopes on each flank as Wiegand had suggested (though with different measure- 
ments), the total length measured on the frieze would have been (18 X 1.010) + (17 0.762) 
+(2X0.790) =32.71 m., or (18X35) +(17 X24) + (2X23) =100 Doric feet (fig. 9), ex- 
actly justifying the name “Hekatompedon.” In other words, we may conclude that the 
flanks were 32.71 m. (107 ft., 4 inches) or 100 Doric feet in length, exactly fitting eighteen 
metopes and nineteen triglyphs resting on solid flank walls. 

The foregoing dimensions of 493 X 100 Doric feet are those governing the triglyph frieze, 
which must have been flush with the flank walls on either side, and also with the anta faces 
on the fronts. Thus the length of 100 Doric feet was carried down from frieze to stylobate. 
As seen from the fronts, however, the antae must have protruded beyond the frieze toward 
either side, since the anta returns stood out in relief from the flank walls. Unfortunately the 
amount of the outer anta offset is unknown; but we may be justified in inferring that, on 
the analogy of the miniature anta capital from the contemporary “temple A,” wherein the 
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outer anta offset is 0.025 m. or 75 Doric foot, in the much greater Hekatompedon it would 
have been twice as much, about 0.05 m. or 3 Doric foot. The total width across the antae 
would thus have been 493+ (2X4) =50 Doric feet (fig. 7), exactly half of the total length 
across the antae, giving a simple proportion of 1:2, such as might reasonably be expected 
in an early temple which served as a model for those that followed. 


Ste 
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Fig. 10. Founrarn-House sy Kuerttas (redrawn by Reichhold). 


The width of eight metopes or four architrave blocks requires a facade of three columns 
between antae, the tristyle in-antis facade which, though with somewhat different dimen- 
sions, by a coincidence had been suggested by Buschor and Schrader for the “‘Ur-Parthe- 
non” or “HH?” temple, so that, in the absence of a more accurate drawing, Schrader’s resto- 
ration may suggest its general appearance. More dramatic is the survival of a contemporary 
sketch which may have been inspired by our very temple, the representation of the tristyle 
in-antis well-house on the Frangois Vase (fig. 10),'*' painted by Kleitias at about 560 B.c., 
just after the dedication of our temple. The three Doric columns on each front were ap- 
parently 4 Doric feet in lower diameter—one third of the axial spacing— and may be 

161 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, i, pls. 11-12, with re- duced in the apsidal “temple B,” doubtless in imita- 


stored perspective, ibid., p. 57, fig. As we have noted _ tion of the adjoining Hekatompedon. 
elsewhere (p. 126), the same type of facade was repro- 
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confidently restored as 3 Doric feet in upper diameter, the capitals having a spread of 53 
Doric feet. The height of the columns is unknown, but may be estimated as 21 Doric feet, 
thus being 5} lower diameters and 1} times the axial spacing. Such a height would likewise 
fit the entablature, which may be restored by actual measurement of the architrave, frieze, 
and geison heights as 43$-+43-+-27°5 = 103? Doric feet on the fronts. On the flanks, however, 
we must restore a second course on the geison (as in temple “C”’ at Selinus), containing the 
crowning mouldings of which the omission in Wiegand’s restoration results in an unparal- 
leled bald transition to the marble sima (pl. xxvu1, 1); the course assigned to this position, 
1sz Doric feet high, increases the total entablature height to 12 Doric feet, identical with 
the axial spacing. The same moulded course, as in the contemporary miniature “temple A,” 
must have accompanied the marble sima as it ascended the raking geison. 

Allowing for wall thicknesses and for the depths of the porches at either end, the clear 
length of the cella would have been about 63 Doric feet and the clear width about 433 
Doric feet, the latter so great as to require a single central line of columns corresponding to 
the axial column on each front. 


PEDIMENT SCULPTURES 


Before summarizing the distribution of the poros pediment sculptures with which this 
account opened, we may be more specific with respect to the triangular frame within which 
they fitted. With a width of 16.24 m. measured on the frieze, the total projection of the 
geison face being 0.72 m., we may calculate the total width measured on the geison face, the 
base of the pediment triangle, as 17.68 m. The exact angle of the pediment slope is ad- 
mittedly problematical. Of the only fragments actually showing the slope, the bevel on the 
lowest raking geison yields 1:3} to 1:33 (Wiegand), 1:4 (Heberdey), or 1:4.65 (Schuch- 
hardt), while the reéntrant angle beneath the apex sima suggests 1:5 (Schuchhardt); but 
the former is too short, and the latter is too rounded, inaccurately cut, and broken, to be 
trustworthy. We have already pointed out that Schuchhardt’s restoration, with a slope of 
1:43, is far too low and that, to be in conformity with archaic practice,’ we should not 
descend below 1:4. Experimenting with standard slopes such as 1:33, 1:33, and 1:4 on 
the base of 17.68 m., yielding central heights of 2.357 m., 2.281 m., and 2.210 m., respec- 
tively, we find that the raking geison about 0.31 m. high (without the crowning mouldings) 
would require the deduction of 0.32 m. at the apex and of 1.203 m., 1.241 m., or 1.278 m. 
at each outer corner. Another necessary deduction is that of the plinth 0.22 m. high, of 
which traces appear on all four of the angle groups, though it is preserved to full height only 
on that with the Herakles-Triton contest; horizontally, at the three standard slopes, this 
would make a difference of 0.825 m., 0.853 m., or 0.880 m. at each outer corner. Thus our 
calculations for the tympanum triangle available for the sculpture would be as follows: 


Height Length 
Slope 1:33 2.357 — (0.22+-0.32) =1.817 m. 17.68 — 2(1.203 4+-0.825) = 13.624 m. 
Slope 1:3} 2.281 — (0.22+-0.32) =1.741 m. 17.68 —2(1.241 +0.853) = 13.492 m. 
Slope 1:4 2.210 — (0.224-0.32) = 1.670 m. 17.68 — 2(1.278+-0.880) = 18.364 m. 


It should be noted, furthermore, that at any given point the sculpture might rise higher 
than the top of the tympanum triangle, fitting into the ceiling, sloping forward as well as 
laterally, formed by the raking geison soffit; we have assurance that this was the case in 


162 Corfu 1:3}, Hydra gable 1:33, Introduction 1:3%$. 
gable 1:83, Smaller Triton and Olive-tree gables, 
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two of the angle groups (the great serpents), and presumably it was true also of the two 
others (Bluebeard and Herakles-Triton) where headroom was at a premium. 
Corroboration of the identical source of all these monumental sculptures, the four snaky- 
tailed angle groups and the central lion groups, is to be found not only in their place of 
discovery (all intermingled in a stratum of terrace fill south of the Parthenon), in their uni- 
formity of scale and of depth of relief (agreeing with 0.58 m. measured on the plinth), and 
in their material, sculptural style, and polychromy (with the distinctions between the two 
pediments as noted below), but also in the technique of their jointing (fig. 11). Each tym- 
panum had a central joint (c), preserved in the case of the symmetrical lion group (VIII). 
The joints on either side of the center (b, d) were somewhat splayed in plan, as preserved 
(in the case of d) at the right edge of the lioness group (VII). The joints nearer the angles 
(a, e) were very much more splayed, like that (e) intersecting Bluebeard’s triple tail. Thus 
each tympanum had five joints and six blocks, arranged on the principle of a flat arch in 
plan. The comparatively low angle blocks had the background and sculpture cut in the 
same piece with the plinth 0.22 m. high and protruding 0.58 m., which gave them a firm 
anchorage like the springers of an arch. The four higher blocks nearer the middle were 


\ 


Fig. 11. Scuematic PLan or TyMPANUM JOINTING OF THE HEKATOMPEDON. 


constructed, for reasons of economy, separately from the plinth, and thus might have 
tended to topple forward because of the weight of the protruding sculpture, had they not 
been restrained in the manner of voussoirs by the splayed joints.’* 

Not only is the lioness group (VII), hitherto unanimously rejected from the Hekatom- 
pedon series, thus confirmed as belonging to the same building —though not necessarily to 
the same pediment—as the Bluebeard group, but it also fits in every other respect. The 
dark green background adhering to the tail proves that it is to be associated with the two 
great serpents, which have similar dark green backgrounds, rather than with the symmetri- 
cal lion group (VIII) and the Bluebeard and Herakles-Triton groups, which now have 
colorless backgrounds. Stylistically, too, the facts are in accord with this distinction. For it 
is undeniable that there is a stylistic difference between the lioness group (VII) and the 
symmetrical lion group (VIII); but the assumption that this difference in quality requires a 
difference of date, even fifty years or more, is not only untenable but is quite contrary to 
all the other evidence. A similar difference has been pointed out between the great serpents 
in the angles and Bluebeard’s little snakes, though in this instance there has been no serious 
attempt to separate them chronologically.1® Both the less developed lioness group (VII) 
and the less advanced great serpents belong to the tympanum with the dark green back- 
ground, while the more advanced symmetrical lion group (VIII) and Bluebeard’s more 


168 The same principle was later adopted for a sim- 
ilar reason in the pediments of the Propylaia of the 
Athenian Acropolis (Dinsmoor, AJA, xiv, 1910, pp. 
149-151) and in its copy at Eleusis (the latter noted by 
Orlandos). 

1 E.g., Heberdey, op. cit., pp. 164-169, 222, 225- 


228; Buschor, AM, xlvii, 1922, pp. 95-100; Schrader, 
JdI, xliii, 1928, pp. 73-84; Schuchhardt, AM, Ix/Ixi, 
1935/36, pp. 68, 90, 95-96; Weichert, Typen der 
archaischen Architektur, pp. 79-102, 19-21. 

16 Buschor, op. cit., p. 100; Schrader, op. cit., pp. 73- 
78. 
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developed snakes belong to the tympanum with the colorless background. It is simply an 
instance of the “problem of generations” :! the more skilful sculptors were assigned to the 
pediment containing the human figures, presumably, therefore, the facade or east pediment, 
while to their less advanced or more conservative and backward contemporaries were en- 
trusted the purely animal sculptures of the back or west pediment. 

For the central height of the symmetrical lion group (VIII) of the east pediment we have 
no exact evidence; Wiegand estimated at least 1.60 m., while Heberdey and Schuchhardt 
restored about 1.90/1.95 m. and 1.70 m., respectively. We are on more definite ground with 
the lioness group (VII) which has, at a distance of 0.575 m. from the right joint (measured 
horizontally), a dovetail clamp-cutting 0.10 m. deep, its bottom 0.97 m. above the bottom 
of the background slab. Taking this clamp position as a datum point on the slope, 1.07 m. 
above the bottom, we may calculate that it would be about 4.015 m., 4.145 m., or 4.28 m. 
from the right extremity of the tympanum in accordance with the slope (1:33, 1:34, or 1:4, 
respectively),'®” thus locating the extant joint (0.575 m. to the right) about 3.44 m., 3.57 m., 
or 3.705 m. from the extremity of the tympanum and so 3.372 m., 3.176 m., or 2.977 m., 
respectively, from the center.'® In view of its character this lioness group could hardly have 
been much longer than its present maximum dimension, 3.12 m.; allowing for possible loss 
at the left edge, we may restore a vertical joint barely to the left of the lioness and so a 
total length of about 3.15/3.20 m. Thus a length of 3.372 m. would be excessive, one of 
2.977 m. deficient; but that of 3.176 m. exactly satisfies the conditions. In other words, the 
lioness group (VII) would exactly fit just to the right of the center of a tympanum with a 
slope of 1:3} and a central height of 1.741 m., its right joint 3.176 m. from the center being 
0.922 m. high.'® 

Discussion of the exact locations and interrelations of the fragmentary lion group (IX 
H-U) which must have balanced the lioness (VII), and of the great serpents (IX A-E, IX 
F-G) of the west pediment, as well as of the symmetrical lion group (VIII) and of the 
Herakles-Triton and Bluebeard groups (V A-D, V E-O) of the east pediment, must here be 
passed over in view of the more complicated investigation demanded by the loss of all exact 
evidence as to the relation of background heights to joints. Enough has been presented, 
however, to clarify the form and dimensions of the pediments and the arrangement of the 
sculptures within them, at both east and west. 


METOPE SCULPTURES 
Now, finally, we are prepared to discuss the details of the metopes, of which, as previously 
noted, our restoration requires eight on each front and eighteen on each flank, fifty-two in 


“6 Pinder, Das Problem der Generation in der ™*L.e., } (13.624) —3.44=8.372 m.; } (18.492) 


Kunstgeschichte Europas, 2nd ed., 1928. 

167 Less useful is a small fragment of mane with the 
sloping bed cut on the top (VII N =Acr. Mus. No. 58 
b), not inserted in the reconstruction because it does 
not exactly join any neighboring pieces; it can be 
located within very close limits just above the apex of 
the neck, the sloping top being about 1.50/1.52 m. 
above the bottom of the slab and about 1.60/1.72 m. 
to the left of the above-mentioned clamp (measured 
horizontally), fitting any of these solutions reasonably 
well, but not favoring any one of them to the exclusion 
of the others. 


—3.57 =3.176 m.; 4 (13.364) —3.705 =2.977 m. 

169 It may be observed that Heberdey (op. cit., p. 
83) argued in favor of placing the left joint of the slab 
a little to the left of the middle of the pediment, so 
that the apex of the triangle would come above the 
apex of the neck of the lioness (VII). But this unsym- 
metrical jointing, which he proposed for a similar 
reason in the case of the Introduction gable (IV), is 
contrary to the technique of the archaic poros gables 
(cf. the central joints in the Hydra and Smaller Triton 
gables), and in the case of the Hekatompedon, more- 
over, would not be in harmony with the voussoir plan. 
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all. The most characteristic of the metopes are the thin marble slabs of which, as previously 
noted, two were employed at second-hand for the so-called Hekatompedon inscription, the 
regulations of 485/4 B.c. In addition, three marble metopes still survive in the revetment 
set up soon after 490 B.c. outside the Cyclopean Acropolis wall, lining the forecourt of the 
Old Propylon; these three are complete apart from the retrimming occasioned by their new 
setting. The bottoms of two other slabs are in place, one of them still supported on two 
puddles of molten lead poured directly on the earth. Between them is a gap from which five 
slabs were removed to make way for the corner of the great Propylaia. And on another 
arm of the forecourt are bed cuttings for three more slabs. Thus we have remains or traces 
of thirteen marble metope slabs in the forecourt, and to these, in spite of frequent sugges- 


Fic. 12. FRAGMENT or TRIGLYPH WITH ATTACHED Poros MErToPE. 


tions to the contrary, we must add the two slabs of the Hekatompedon inscription, which 
lack the carefully fitted and decoratively chamfered edges applied to all those used in the 
forecourt.!”° Moreover, we possess eighteen fragments which could not have been employed 
in the forecourt, since their projecting crowning fascias have not been chiseled off; slight 
variations in details and tooling show that they belong to a minimum of nine or a maximum 
of eighteen additional metopes, one of them painted with the “kalos” name of Lyseas.'” 
In short, while Heberdey in 1919 was able to list a minimum of nine marble metopes, we 
now have a minimum of twenty-four, and possibly even thirty-three, represented by existing 
traces and fragments. 

In addition to the marble metopes there were others of poros limestone. Wiegand had 
listed eight such fragments adhering to the sides of triglyphs (fig. 12). Besides these, 
Schuchhardt observed two which he mistook for architraves of some other building;!” and 
I sketched two more which had previously escaped attention. Because of the fragmentary 
nature of these twelve pieces, it is now impossible to determine accurately the small number 
of metopes represented by them. 


170 See p. 119. Ix/lxi, 1935/36, p. 71. It may be noted that Schuch- 

11 This seems to have escaped the attention of hardt (ibid., p. 70, n. 3) also eliminated from the 
Robinson and Fluck, A Study of the Greek Love-Names, “H"” architecture the poros metopes carved with the 
1937. triglyphs and assigned them to some other building. 
12 Wiegand, op. cit., p. 12; Schuchhardt, AM, 
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Wiegand had assumed that the poros metopes, being of the poorer material, might have 
been used on both flanks, possibly also on the rear facade, and so restored either six or 
twelve marble metopes and either forty-two or thirty-six poros metopes. Heberdey, with too 
many marble metopes for a single facade, limited the poros metopes to the two flanks, 
respectively twelve and thirty-six. But now, with a minimum of twenty-four known metopes 
of marble, of which at least five are shown by their narrow measurements to have belonged 
to the flanks, while some others are just as definitely facade metopes, such a distribution 
becomes impossible. It becomes evident that, unless we are to admit a mixture of materials, 
there must have been only one flank (but not the other) or only one facade (but not the 
other) that was constructed with poros metopes throughout. Only one solution, with poros 
on one facade and marble on the other, and with marble also on both flanks, would fit the 
surviving material and at the same time avoid offending the laws of symmetry. 

In this connection we should examine certain peculiarities of the entablature. Most of 
the triglyphs were constructed in small thin pieces jointed with tongue and groove in a 
manner befitting the carpenter rather than the stone-mason, and were sunk like tenons into 
deep sockets in the architrave to prevent them from kicking outward, while the thin sepa- 
rate marble metope slabs rested on slightly higher beds between them. On one facade, 
however, the architrave had no such sockets and the triglyphs and metopes together rested 
on the top bed. This fagade must have been the position occupied by the triglyphs and poros 
metopes cut in continuous blocks with uniform beds. These facts, taken together, would 
seem to confirm the inference that one of the facades contained all the poros metopes. 

We turn to the question: which was the facade occupied by the poros metopes? Are we 
to revive Wiegand’s old suggestion that it was the rear or west facade, as that of less im- 
portance? On any other site than the Acropolis such a possibility might be worth considera- 
tion; but on the Acropolis, with the rear of the Hekatompedon making the first impression 
upon one entering through the Propylon, such subordination of the rear would seem im- 
probable. On the other hand, the use of poros on the main or east facade would hardly be 
explicable unless it had served as the background for sculpture in relief, and was concealed 
by paint, like the backgrounds of the pediments. The surviving fragments of the poros 
metopes are too small to reveal traces of sculpture; but there is, fortunately, additional 
evidence. 

Among the sculptures of the Hekatompedon series, apart from the poros pediment series 
to which brief reference has been made, and the marble apex acroteria in the form of running- 
flying Gorgons, with which we are not here concerned,!” there is a third series, again of 


‘3 There has been a slight tendency to segregate the 
Gorgons, or at least the head and the hands with the 
snaky belt, from the other Hekatompedon sculpture 
on the ground that they seem slightly earlier in date, 
about or soon after 600 rather than 570 B.c.; cf. 
Schuchhardt in Schrader, Langlotz, and Schuchhardt, 
Die archaische Marmorbildwerke des Akropolis, 1939, 
pp. 320, 325; Richter, Kouroi, 1942, p. 48, no. 3. The 
identity of the Gorgons with the sima of the Heka- 
tompedon seems unquestionable, however, since the 
toes of one of the figures are actually carved on one of 
the sima fragments of the west pediment, as was first 
demonstrated by Schrader (Archaische Marmorskulp- 
turen im Akropolismuseum, 1909, pp. 1-10; cf. Jal, 


xliii, 1928, pp. 54-62; Schuchhardt, AM,, Ix/lxi, 
1935/36, pp. 82-83, and in Schrader, Langlotz, and 
Schuchhardt, op. cit., pp. 319-325). The expedient of 
distributing the Gorgons between two buildings, one 
earlier (with the head) and the other later (with the 
toes), on the analogy of the “H®” and “H”” architec- 
tural groups, as finally proposed by Schrader and 
Schuchhardt, is to be distrusted in view of the neces- 
sity of uniting both architectural groups in the Heka- 
tompedon; for further separation, see Hampe, AM, 
Ix/lxi, 1935/36, pp. 289-292. A date in the second 
quarter of the century was accepted for the Gorgon 
head by Payne (Necrocorinthia, 1931, p. 243, n. 2; 
Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, 1936, pp. 
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marble, of which the interpretation has long been problematical. I refer to the nine frag- 
ments of reclining lions and leopards, the latter with carefully engraved spots, including 
the small fragment of a leopard’s tail discovered by A. Hyatt Mayor of the Metropolitan 
Museum.!"4 Technically and stylistically they certainly belong with the simas and with the 
apex acroteria;!” but their exact position has long been debated. They, too, had been 
identified as acroteria in 1909 by Schrader, who placed them on little triangular pedestals 
at the lower corners of the pediments.!* When Schmidt pointed out that such pedestals 
would have been anachronisms in this early period,!”” Schrader acquiesced and pulled them 
up the slopes to form lateral adjuncts of the central acroteria, on the assumption that, like 
the leopards of the Corfu pediment, they might appropriately have enframed the central 
Gorgons.!"8 Unlike the Gorgons, which are carved in the round, the lions and leopards have 
flat backs, roughly dressed as if they were not to be seen. And their jointing is very peculiar, 
with horizontal tongues projecting below to fit into grooves in some sort of a base, and with 
overlapping tongues at vertical joints which divide their bodies into halves; there are, 
moreover, bored holes passing from front to back and filled with molten lead, serving as 
pins. At the back of the largest fragment is imbedded the end of an iron bar, which Schrader 
regarded as the end of a brace by which the leopard was supported from the roof behind; 
but to my mind the material and location suggest that it is merely a modern attachment 
dating from an earlier installation in the Acropolis Museum. Picard suggested that the 
joint surfaces on the backs might be explained on the assumption that two such silhouettes 
were joined back to back and pinned together;!”* but in this case we should have to assume 
that each animal was composed of four pieces, jointed transversely and also longitudinally, 
an unnecessary complication which is rendered all the more difficult by the fact that the 
four legs and the tail are carved in each case on the front half, leaving the hypothetical other 
side of the animal without such appurtenances. Finally, Schuchhardt’s examination of the 
tops of all the sima fragments of the Hekatompedon demonstrated that there is absolutely 
no position in which they could have been fastened as acroteria. 

The only reasonable conclusion, therefore, is that which Buschor first advanced, namely, 
that they were marble reliefs fastened to a background of some other material. Buschor 


10-12); also Rodenwaldt (Die Bildwerke des Artemis- 
tempels von Korkyra, 1939, p. 192) considered the 
Gorgon head to be later than the Corfu pediment, 
which he dated 590-580, though admitting that it 
contained both older and more developed details. 

174 Acr, Mus. Nos. 122, 551-555; Schrader, Ar- 
chaische Marmorskulpturen, 1909, pp. 10-16; JdI, xliii, 
1928, pp. 54-56, 66-68; Picard, Acropole, iii, Plateau 
supérieur, pp. 55-56, pl. 64; Schuchhardt, AM, 
Ix/lxi, 1935/36, pp. 1-2, 100-108; Payne, Archaic 
Marble Sculpture, pp. 11-12, 67, pls. 13, 15; Schrader, 
Langlotz, and Schuchhardt, op. cit., pp. 337-342, pls. 
182-183. 

175 This fact needs to be emphasized in view of sug- 
gestions, originating with Buschor (AM, xlvii, 1922, 
pp. 92-94; lii, 1927, p. 212), that the lions and leopards 
are older than the Hekatompedon sculpture and 
architecture, older even than the Gorgons, belofiging 
to a frieze of about 600 B.c. or even earlier. So also 
Schuchhardt (in Schrader, Langlotz, and Schuch- 
hardt, op. cit., p. 342) dated the animals about 580 


B.c., slightly later than the Gorgon head but appar- 
ently earlier than the Hekatompedon pedimental 
sculpture (though in AM, Ix/lxi, 1935/36, pp. 100- 
103, he combined them in the same temple). But the 
necessity of placing the Gorgons on the Hekatom- 
pedon (see ftn. 173) removes any possible objection to 
the same procedure with respect to the lions and 
leopards. Thus Payne, who at first assumed that the 
animals are older than the Gorgons (Necrocorinthia, 
p. 243, n. 2), elsewhere agreed that they belong to the 
same temple with the Gorgons (ibid., p. 252; Archaic 
Marble Sculpture, p. 11). 

1%6 Schrader, Archaische Marmorskulpturen, pp. 14- 
15, fig. 13; followed by Heberdey, Porosskulptur, p. 
189; Zancani-Montuoro, Mem. Accad. Lincei, 1925, 
p. 343. 

177 Schmidt, JdI, xxxv, 1920, p. 111, n. 1. 

178 Schrader, JdI, xliii, 1928, pp. 54-69; followed by 
Weickert, Typen, pp 98-99. 

179 Picard, Acropole, iii, Plateau supérieur, p. 55, n. 3. 
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argued that this background was of wood, and that they were attached to a wooden Ionic 
frieze of some primitive temple of about 600 B.c.'*° But the very fact that the molten lead 
forming the pins, so hot when poured that it calcined and powdered the marble in the 
bored holes, would have utterly destroyed any part of a wooden background with which 
they came into contact, makes it clear that the background must have been of more durable 
material. Schuchhardt, therefore, surmised that the cella building of the ““H"”’ temple had 
an Ionic frieze of poros, to which these marble reliefs were attached, above the pronaos and 
opisthodomos porches within the peristyle.** But, apart from the resulting monotony of 
the row of twelve animals thus required to fill out the space, we have seen that the plan of 
the Hekatompedon does not permit such inner porches, the pronaos and opisthodomos 
having formed the actual facades of the temple. The only alternative, at the high level to 
which the carelessly finished upper edges imply that they belong, seems to be the assumption 
that they were applied metope sculptures. 

Such, therefore, appears to be the explanation of the poros metopes on the main facade of 
the Hekatompedon. The backgrounds were presumably painted red to contrast with 
the black triglyphs.!** Against them were fastened the white marble lions and leopards, 
picked out with colored details. The height of the metopes, 1.35 m. (4 ft., 5 inches) in all, 
would have been diminished by fascias of 0.22/0.25 m. at both top and bottom, leaving as 
the height of the clear field about 0.88 m., of which we should allow about 0.085/0.097 m. 
for the continuation, presumably merely by painting, of the Doric leaf pattern. The result- 
ing area, about 0.79 m. (2 ft., 7 inches) high and, in the four central metopes, 1.172 m. 
(3 ft., 10 inches) wide, would have been exactly right for the leopards 0.60 m. (2 ft.) high 
and 1.10 m. (3 ft., 7 inches) long, presumably arranged in heraldic pairs (pl. xxviu, 3). 
The two outermost metopes toward each corner, about 0.052 m. and 0.112 m. narrower, 
could have received heraldic pairs of lions, which were slightly smaller. Thus we may restore, 
on the east facade of the Hekatompedon, eight reclining animals arranged in four heraldic 
pairs, two pairs of leopards in the middle flanked by a pair of lions toward either corner. 
Similar in many respects, being likewise confined to the east facades and similarly arranged 
with heavy enframing fascias above and below, are the sculptured metopes of Assos, again 
with animals in many instances, and those of temple “C”’ at Selinus. The ancestors of these, 
as we now perceive, were the newly reconstructed metopes of the Hekatompedon, the oldest 
sculptured metopes known in Attica, and in fact, with the possible exception of those 
strange reliefs at Mycenae, the oldest of all Greek sculptured metopes. 
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9 Buschor, AM, xlvii, 1922, pp. 93-95; lii, 1927, p. larly in temple “FS” at Selinus, where white stucco 
212, appears on the flank and rear metopes, no such traces 
181 Schuchhardt, AM, Ix/lxi, 1935/36, p. 102, fig. 18; occur on the backgrounds of the sculptured east front 
followed by Heidenreich, RM, lii, 1937, p. 267, n. 1; | metopes. The use of red in the east front metopes of the 
Lullies, Gnomon, xiv, 1988, pp. 68-69; Rodenwaldt, Hekatompedon seems to be implied also by the fact 
Die Bildwerke des Artemistempels von Korkyra, 1939,p. _ that red is carried down into the architrave in the form 
191, of bands under the metopes between the regulae (fig. 
‘® Likewise the sculptured east front metopes of 9), these bands seemingly appearing on both fronts, 
temple “C” at Selinus had red backgrounds, while but not on the flanks. 
those at the flanks and rear were stuccoed white; simi- 
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THE POTTERY OF ALACA HOYUK 


HAMIT Z. KOSAY anp MAHMUT AKOK 
PLATES XXXIUI-XXXVII 


r HE excavations in Alaca Hiyiik undertaken by the Turkish Historical Society (Tiirk 
Tarih Kurumu) from 1935 on, were continued during World War II. Up to now only 
the reports on the seasons of 1935 and 1936 are published;! the reports on 1937-1939 
are in print, and the later reports are in preparation. Thus, besides some small papers, the 
results of the excavations are not yet available to the scientific world. The purpose of this 
article on the pottery of Alaca Hiéyiik is to draw attention on the finds of Alaca Héyiik 
by communicating material unknown hitherto. 

The scientific terms used in this paper are the same as those used in the official reports 
on the excavations; in spite of the fact that some of them might be disputable, we did not 
change them, in order to make comparisons possible; furthermore they are already intro- 
duced into the scientific terminology. 

Above a Chalcolithic layer the Héyiik contains Copper Age, Hittite, and Phrygian layers. 
Only a very limited number of sherds of Cappadocian painted pottery were found; products 
of this period, which is also named “‘Anatolian Early Bronze Age” do not play a great role 
in Alaca. Corresponding to these four culture layers, fourteen architectural strata could be 
identified in the section excavated in 1936, one Phrygian, four Hittite, four again Copper 
Age, the rest Chalcolithic. The final settlement on the Hiyiik was totally destroyed by fire. 
The most important buildings in the Hittite stratum are two spacious temples behind the 
Sphinx gate; the most important Copper Age remains were the tombs, built about 2500 B.c., 
with rich content of cult objects and ornaments, perhaps the tombs of the ruling family. 
During the season of 1936 the Chalcolithic strata, already below the level of the ground- 
water, could be surveyed only with considerable difficulty. We finished our investigations 
here after having realized that the original settlement of the Héyiik was founded on a 
natural hill. At another place without water we again established the existence of a Chalco- 
lithic level, with architectural remains directly on the natural ground, under much better 
conditions. 


CHALCOLITHIC Porrery (see pls. xxx11I-xxxIv). 95% of the ceramics found in Chalco- 
lithic architectural strata are coarse pieces. According to the circumstances of firing and use, 
the color of these ceramics varies between black, brown (red-brown), pale red, partly 
colored pieces, muddy-yellow, grey, muddy-grey and smoke-black pieces. The rest, not 
more than 5%, are decorated. These can be divided into the following groups: 

1. Ornaments in rows, or scattered ornaments. 

2. Ornaments consisting of interrupted, zigzag, parallel, or diagonal strokes. 

3. Pieces with painted band ornaments on a black, polished surface. Very rare; the color 
disappears if the pieces are washed with water. 

4. Combinations of dots and strokes. 

5. Rare pieces with dark brown band ornaments on a polished brown surface or muddy 
yellow band ornaments on a black surface. 

6. Pieces with incised designs. 

7. Pieces with applied decoration; very rarely found. 


1Remzi Oguz Arik, Les Fouilles d’Alaca Héyiik von Alaca Héyiik, 1936 (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara 
(1935), and Dr. Hamit Z. Kosay, Die Ausgrabungen 1941). 
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Both the dots and lines of the incised decoration were made with a hard, sharp instrument 
before or after the firing. These pieces can be immediately separated from sherds of the 
Copper Age. Pots with thick, red slips, common in the Copper Age, are absent from the 
Chalcolithic levels. Instead, the above-mentioned coarse sherds are met. On the other hand, 
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Al. b. 208 
AlwH.77 


At H-/23 
AL-C.338 


Atl.b.2017 
Fic. 1. Copper Acs Porrery. 
highly polished black pieces are found even in the deepest strata of the Chalcolithic deposits, 
only the motives of the ornaments change (see pl. xxxutt,c, no. Al.j.211). 

A number of shapes are known. Fruit-stands and vessels with broad mouth and distinct 
base (see pl. xxx) are very common, whereas a vessel, found in a tomb (AI.h.207, pl. 
XXXIv,c) with a concave body represents a rare type. The rims of the vessels are often 
bevelled. The handles are on the belly of the vessel; pot no. Al.j.211 (pl. xxx,c), a par- 
ticularly elegant and slender pot, is an exceptional case. Often instead of a handle one finds 
one or two nipples, as on pl. xxxu1,b. 

The importance of this highly developed Chalcolithic culture of Alaca Héyiik for the 
history of mankind wants no explanation. The Copper Age of Alaca took over some ele- 
ments of this culture, and developed them further. 
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PorreRY OF THE Copper AGE (see pl. xxxv, fig. 1). All Copper Age sherds of Alaca 
Hoéyiik are still made by hand, as was usual during the Chalcolithic period. The main 
groups are as follows: 

1. Inside and outside red, well slipped, polished pieces of type Alaca I (see pl. xxxv, d). 


rh 


At.b.54 
At. @ 336 
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AL. 0.135 


Fic. 2. Hirrire Portrry. 


2. Black slipped pieces of types found at Ahlatlibel? and Kusura, often with decoration in 
relief (see pl. xxxv, a). 

3. Pieces of Ahlatlibel type,’ inside showing a red or camel-brown color, outside having 
a black slip, the rim partly colored. 

4. Grey ware (pl. xxxv,c, no. Al.f.35). 

5. Pieces ornamented by nail-incision made by fingernails or a similar instrument (pl. 
XXxvV,b). 

6. Painted ware, rarely found. 

The prototypes of types 1-3 are sometimes to be found in the upper Chalcolithic strata. 
Types 2-4 occur only rarely on the Copper Age, whereas types 1 and 5 are common. Nor- 
mally the Copper Age ceramics are monochrome but by interrupted application of red 
color, polychrome ware is produced too. To produce a higher degree of hardness, sand or 


* Dr. Hamit Z. Kogay, Ahlatlibel Hafriyat? (1934), 3 Ibid., p. 50, no. A.B. 681. 
pp. 23, 49, 50. 
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vegetable matter was added to the clay. The following shapes are represented: cups with a 
single handle, pots with handles, pots of the shape of a tea-pot with handles and a spout 
applied on the middle-part of the vessel, small vessels for cosmetics, big and small jugs 
and cups with a spout in the shape of a bird’s mouth, of Yortan type. 


Hirtite Pottery (see pls. xxxvi-xxxvul, figs. 2-5). All Hittite pottery is hand-made, 
with the exception of some small toys and votive vessels. As a rule the pottery found in the 
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Fia. 3. Hirrrre Porrrry. 


early Hittite architectural strata (strata 3-4) is of good thin fabric, whereas later a de- 
cadence began. This may be the effect of mass production. A rather thin ware, which ranges 
in color from grey to a black-grey, the shapes of which remind one of Minoan ceramics, 
occurs in early Hittite levels. Bowls of this type have a developed profile. Omitting sooty 
vessels, used in daily life, we find the following types of Hittite pottery: 
1. Monochrome ware: 
a) The majority of the vessels have the natural color of the clay, without or with a red 
slip. 
b) A few pieces with black slip and polished surface. Some rhyta were found. 
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c) Ware with a pale yellow slip (pl. xxxvu, c, no. Al.h.103). 
d) Grey pieces with strongly accented profiles. 
2. Painted ware: 
a) Pieces partly covered by a colored slip, partly without slip; mostly bowls. 
b) Vessels with white slip and red ornamental strokes; mostly lentoid bottles. 


AL.e 154 AL.C.$2) 
ALO. 348 
Al. 7 as 


ALC .166 


AL.b-30 


189 AL.6.43 
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Fig. 4. Hirrite Portery. 


Some Hittite vessels have potters’ marks in relief or in the shape of incised strokes; even 
imperial marks and hieroglyphic seal impressions occur. The shapes include flat bowls, jugs 
with round bottom, jugs with feet, ritual cups with a spout in the shape of a bird’s mouth, 
jugs with or without handles, small jugs, cups the bottom of which is a sieve, square bath 
tubs, cups in the shape of a heart, bottles the handles of which are applied on the rim, etc. 
Two pieces of a very rare type are shown in pls. xxxv1, b, xxxvul, a-b. The first of these has 
four handles and four feet shaped like animals’ legs; two of the handles are twisted. The 
other one is a pot built on a hearth. 


Typical of these Hittite ceramics is their variety, elegance in spite of simpleness, their 
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practical forms. The richness of the Hittite kitchen throws interesting light on their standard 
of living. 


Puryaian Portery. In the Hiyiik, painted pottery with geometric ornaments, repre- 
senting the post-Hittite, Phrygian, post-Phrygian and Galatian periods, was found. On 
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these later pieces animal and human representations as well as vegetable ornaments occur. 
These can be compared with pieces from similar strata of Alisar, Bogazkéy, and Pazarli.‘ 
The Phrygians used sun-dried brick and timber construction in their architecture, and 
reached a high level of development in their painted pottery. This may have been influenced 
by their metal industry. But-no monumental products like the rock-tombs of Eskisehir and 
Afyon-Karahisar and its vicinity were found in the Héyiik. Some traces of a cult of Kybele 
were found on the summit of the volcanic Kalehisar near the Héyiik. 


ANKARA, TURKEY Dr. Hamit Z. Kogay 
Manmout 


* Dr. Hamit Z. Kogay, Pazarli Hafriyat? Raporu (1941). 
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THE LIPIT-ISHTAR LAW CODE 
FRANCIS R. STEELE 


of Hammurabi it has been generally held that this celebrated king was responsible 

for the earliest attempt to reduce law to a single uniform and consistent whole. On 
several occasions, it is true, brief collections of laws in the Sumerian language had been 
published as excerpts from or portions of pre-Hammurabi law codes—indeed, Lipit-Ishtar 
himself had been suggested as an early codifier of law—but there was no decisive evidence 
for these assumptions. It had also been suggested that although some of the individual 
Sumerian laws known to us may have preceded the First Dynasty of Babylon, many were 
probably only Sumerian translations of Hammurabi laws for pedagogical purposes. In any 
case, it was generally believed that at least in his codification of the existing law Hammurabi 
was responsible for a significant cultural innovation. There is no longer any room for specu- 
lation on these points. The recent discovery of four fragments of a Sumerian law code and 
the identification of several other tablets as excerpts from this code prove beyond doubt 
that the credit for this development in the history of civilization belongs not to Hammurabi 
but to his predecessor by more than a century, Lipit-Ishtar, king of Isin. 

The four fragments which form the basis for the present reconstruction of the Lipit-Ishtar 
law code were recovered in the course of the Nippur excavations of the University of Penn- 
sylvania almost fifty years ago. As a matter of fact, these fragments of the Sumerian code 
were actually dug up before the discovery of the Hammurabi code stele. In all probability 
their unprepossessing appearance and fragmentary condition are responsible for the fact 
that they have escaped attention for so long. In the meanwhile the Babylonian code, later 
both in point of origin and of discovery, has held the position of “‘the world’s oldest known 
law code.” 

The four new Sumerian fragments were identified in the course of cataloguing a large 
group of tablets in the University Museum, with the aid of a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society. That all four came from the same tablet was suggested by their 
similarity in script, composition, and legal content. But that we had a law code, and one 
earlier than the celebrated Hammurabi code, was only discovered after a careful study was 
undertaken with a view to publication. 

Contact between two of the pieces was immediately apparent and the join was made 
readily enough. Not long thereafter, it was discovered that the last two columns of two of 
the tablet fragments contained non-legal material; these turned out later to be part of an 
epilogue to the text. The presence of an epilogue, moreover, gave unmistakable evidence 
that these fragments were part of a law code and not simply arbitrary collections of laws. 
Subsequently, the name of the king himself, the author of the code, was read in the first 
sentence of the next to the last column of the smaller piece. The sentence of the epilogue 
containing the king’s name reads as follows: 


1T wish here to express my gratitude to the Ameri- thank Dr. Samuel N. Kramer for his generous advice 
can Philosophical Society for the grant which made and assistance which were invaluable to me in the 
this undertaking possible. At the same time I wish to study of the Sumerian code. 
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Col. 1X 
6. di?-gi?] -na-“Utu-ta 
7. ki] -en-gi ki-uri 

8. di-gi-na hé-bi-dib 

9. ka-ta-é-4En-lil-ta 

10. “Li-pi-it-i3,-tar 

11. dumu-*En-lil-l4-me-en 
12. nig-érim nig-4-zi 

13. KA-gi hé-mi-gi, 


Later on the name ¢Li]-pi-it-i3,-tar was also found among the few extant signs in the first 
column of the obverse of the larger piece. Since the name of the king would scarcely have 
been included in a law, it became quite clear that the Sumerian code, like its Babylonian 
successor, began with a prologue. This broken text from the newly recovered tablet frag- 
ment duplicates part of a tablet which de Genouillac published as a “Hymn to Lipit- 
Ishtar’? but which is now shown to be a copy of part of the Lipit-Ishtar code prologue.* 
Thus an addition was made to the code of approximately 80 intelligible lines. The presence 
of a prologue and an epilogue both containing the name of the fifth king of the Isin Dynasty 
established the fact that what we had was indeed a law code and, moreover, one antedating 
the famous Hammurabi code. 

The date of the Lipit-Ishtar code relative to that of Hammurabi may be established with 
a fair degree of accuracy. Lipit-Ishtar was the fifth king of Isin, ascending the throne 85 
years after Ishbi-Irra founded the dynasty. After Lipit-Ishtar eleven kings ruled over Isin 
for a total of 130 years until it was conquered by Rim-Sin, king of Larsa. The year before 
the fall of the Isin dynasty Hammurabi had become king of Babylon. According to a date 
formula for the second year of his reign which reads, “nig-si-s4 kalam-ma in-gar,” “He 
established ‘order’ in the land,”’ it is possible that he promulgated his code in that year.‘ 
However, historical references in the code prologue which parallel data in the date formula 
for the 35th year of his reign indicate that the Hammurabi code stele was not inscribed 
before that year. This gives us a minimum of 164 years after Lipit-Ishtar. But Lipit-Ishtar 
reigned eleven years, and we do not know in which year of his reign the code was compiled. 
We thus find that the Sumerian code may be dated 164-175 years prior to that of Ham- 
murabi. 

In preparing a tentative translation of the legal portion of the code all the previously 
published examples of Sumerian law were studied. A striking similarity between laws on the 
new fragments and those on three tablets in the collection of the University Museum which 
Lutz had published nearly thirty years ago led to a more careful collation of the Lutz docu- 
ments.® As a result, exact correspondences were discovered between laws contained on the 
Lutz tablets and some of those on two of the new fragments. For example, 14 lines from 
column one and 15 lines from column three of Lutz tablet B duplicated the extant text of 


“By the firm justice(?) (which comes) from 
Utu, I caused the lands of Sumer and Akkad 
to hold to firm justice. By the command of 
Enlil I, Lipit-Ishtar, who am the son of Enlil, 
turned back enmity and violence.” 


2 “Textes religieux sumeriens du Louvre,” i, Textes 5H. F. Lutz, “Selected Sumerian and Babylonian 
cuneiformes, xv, pls. LXX1I and LXIII. Texts,” The University Museum Publications of the 

5I am indebted to Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen for this Babylonian Section, vol. i, no. 2, texts number 100, 
suggestion. 101, and 102. It should be noted that only two separate 

‘ Cf. a similar date formula for one of the years of _ texts of laws are represented since tablets 100 and 101 
Lipit-Ishtar; “nfg-si-s& ki-en-gi ki-uri mu-ni-in-gar”, are duplicates of the same material. On the line cut the 
“He established ‘order’ in Sumer and Akkad.” letters B, C, and E have been assigned to Lutz tablets 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, ii, p. 148. 101, 100, and 102 respectively. 
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the two left hand columns of fragment A respectively. It was therefore clear that the re- 
mainder of the text of the Lutz tablet had originally been inscribed on these two columns of 
the code tablet. A count of the number of lines supplied by the Lutz tablet between two 
given lines adjacent to each other in the two columns of A showed that the original code 
tablet had been 53 lines long at this point. Furthermore, the average height of a line indi- 
cated that the code tablet had been eleven inches high. Further study showed that a similar 
relationship existed between code fragments D and F, on the one hand, and Lutz tablet E, 
on the other. In this case 16 lines from column one and 5 from column three of E were 
duplicated in the middle columns of D. A count of the lines on E between two adjacent lines 
in the middle columns of D revealed that the code tablet had had 60 lines per column at this 
point. Again measurements of the lines resulted in an estimate of about eleven inches for the 
height of the complete code tablet. Two additional points of contact were later discovered 
between Lutz tablet E and the code pieces. About a dozen signs from column two of E were 
found to fit into the text of the broken right hand column of F. Moreover, the only legible 
signs remaining on the almost completely destroyed fourth column of E were found at the 
ends of the first four lines of the second column of F. There is, to be sure, no direct contact 
between the group represented by A and B and the other group D, E, and F. That all 
belong together, however, is indicated by the following facts. The curvature of D shows 
quite clearly that the second and third columns from the right were at the mid-point of the 
complete code tablet. Furthermore, the marked curvature of A indicates that this piece 
formed a part very near the upper right corner of the reverse of the tablet to which it 
belonged. The only possible arrangement of the fragments, therefore, is that which has been 
followed in our reconstruction. 

Utilizing these different points of contact it was possible to reconstruct more than half of 
the reverse of the code tablet and to place the fragments in their proper places relative to 
each other. As a result, it was found that the original code tablet measured approximately 
eleven by nine inches and had ten columns of text on each side. Moreover, contact between 
the code fragments and the Lutz tablets has placed the latter documents in their proper 
historic context and thus greatly enhanced their scientific value. It is noteworthy that al- 
though the two groups of texts make contact at six different places, relatively little material 
is common to both. Roughly 80 lines are found on both the Lutz excerpts and the code frag- 
ments, but many of these lines are rendered intelligible only by this mutual supplementation. 
Furthermore, there are 124 lines of legal material found only on the Lutz tablets and 131 
found only on the new pieces. All these make a total of 262 complete or nearly complete 
lines of law from the reverse of the code tablet which can now be restored. Together with 
roughly 80 lines of intelligible prologue and 60 lines of intelligible epilogue we have a sum 
total of about 400 lines from an estimated 1200 lines of the original code tablet. 

On the basis of the reconstruction the known content of the Lipit-Ishtar law code may be 
described briefly as follows. The prologue occupies all of column I and at least half of 
column II of the obverse. Since the text of the de Genouillac tablet from which the prologue 
is restored appears to be incomplete, it is impossible to determine how much of the prologue 
is missing. There are only parts of from one to three lines each at the top of columns V, 
VI, and VII of the obverse so that the nature of these laws is not clear. More than half of 
the reverse of the tablet, however, can be restored from the fragments and excerpts. Thus a 
more satisfactory, though still incomplete, picture is afforded of the content and arrange- 
ment of the legal material contained therein. Column I bears two fragmentary laws regard- 
ing the use of boats. Laws treating gardens and houses begin in a short broken section near 
the top of column II, begin again at the bottom of the column, and continue about two-thirds 
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TABLET FROM FRAGMENTS AND CoPIEs IN THE UNIVERSITY MusEUM 
A, D (two pieces), F: fragments of the code tablet published here. B, C, E: tablets published by Lutz. 


Fia. 1. A REcoNSTRUCTION OF THE REVERSE OF THE Lipit-IsHtar Law CopE 


Cross hatching: sections preserved on two or three tablets. Broken hatching: text largely effaced on E; 
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of the way through column III. Immediately following are laws dealing with slaveship, 
servitude, and feudal obligations which carry over to almost the end of column IV. Here 
after a short break is a fragmentary section of family laws which ends the column. About a 
dozen lines at the bottom of column V containing family laws are all that remain of that 
column. After a break of about half a column, family laws are again found on column VI 
and continue through VII to the beginning of VIII. A break of a little over fifteen lines is 
followed by four laws regarding the treatment of rented oxen which end column VIII. The 
first half dozen lines are missing from column IX but after a few broken signs the epilogue 
begins and continues to the break at the bottom of column X. 

When we compare the extant text of the Lipit-Ishtar law code with that of Hammurabi 
we note, in the first place, that they both contain a prologue and an epilogue. There was, 
therefore, good precedent for this feature of a law code when Hammurabi compiled his 
system of laws. Moreover, there are remarkable parallels between the two codes as regards 
the character and structure of both prologue and epilogue. In the early part of both pro- 
logues, for example, we find the respective kings claiming that they were selected for the 
kingship of the land by the same gods, An and Enlil, in order to establish justice in the land 
and to care for the welfare of the people. In many respects the Babylonian sentence appears 
to be merely a paraphrase of the Sumerian text. Likewise in the epilogue we read that both 
rulers promise long life and prosperity to the man who does not damage their monument or 
alter its inscription, but invoke dire curses from the gods upon that man who disobeys. This 
similarity between the two codes might well be attributed to the fact that the Lipit-Ishtar 
code served as a stylistic pattern for the later Hammurabi code. Furthermore, from a state- 
ment in that part of his epilogue which has been preserved for us, Lipit-Ishtar gives good 
reason to suspect that his code, like that of Hammurabi, was inscribed upon a stone monu- 
ment. This is implied by the passage mentioned above which describes the man against 
whom the king invokes the curses of the gods as one who, “enters the storehouse, alters its 
‘pedestal’ (ki-gub-ba), erases its inscription, (and) writes his own name on it... .” This 
reference to a “pedestal” with the implication that the royal name was inscribed thereon 
raises the possibility that the original code stele or monument lies buried somewhere in 
Southern Mesopotamia, probably in the capital city of Isin; unless it too, like the Ham- 
vaurabi stele, was taken as booty to a foreign land by an invading army. 

Any comparison of the legal material in the two codes must, for the present, be of a rather 
general character. A more precise analysis will be possible only when a more detailed study 
of the Sumerian code has been completed. However, even at this stage some noteworthy 
facts are evident. In the first place, the earlier code appears to have been considerably 
shorter than that of Hammurabi. Since the present fragmentary text— approximately one 
third of the original—contains only thirty-five laws, it is likely that there were only a little 
over a hundred laws in the complete Lipit-Ishtar code. On the other hand, the Hammurabi 
code is known to have had over 250 laws and it probably had nearly 300 when complete. In 
general, there appears to have been considerable revision of the individual laws and proba- 
bly even some rearrangement of the laws within the larger groups during the interval be- 
tween Lipit-Ishtar and Hammurabi. A majority of the extant Sumerian laws, however, find 
either close parallels or at least analogues in the Babylonian code. But in nearly every case 
where comparison is possible the later code appears to amplify the laconic Sumerian para- 
graph and almost invariably the sequence of laws regarding a general situation has been 
changed. In short, although it is clear that the Hammurabi code was framed largely along 
the lines of the Lipit-Ishtar code it is also quite evident that considerable alteration and 
emendation accompanied this construction. 
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There are at least two instances where the Sumerian and Babylonian codes are virtually 
identical. For example, in the case of one misdemeanor the two codes read: 


SUMERIAN BABYLONIAN 


Col. IIT Col. XVI 

17. tukum-bi li 4. Sum-ma a-we-lum 

18. kirie-li-ka 5. ba-lum be-el kirém 

19. gid in-sig 6. i-na kiré a-we-lim 

20. ma3-ma-na-ki-babbar 7. i-sa-am ik-ki-is 

21. i-la-e 8. miSil mané kaspim 
9. i-Sa-qal 


“If a man felled a tree in (another) man’s “If aman cut down a tree in (another) man’s 

garden, he shall pay one half mina of silver.” garden without (the knowledge) of the owner 
of the garden, he shall pay one half mina of 
silver.” 


Another example is found in a law relating to injuring the eye of a rented animal; the 
respective codes read: 


SUMERIAN 
Col. VIII Col. XXXVII 


BABYLONIAN 


46. tukum-bi 22. Sum-ma a-we-lum 

47. 14-0 23. alpam i-gur-ma 

48. gud in-hun igi-bi in-hul 24. in-3u uh-tap-(pi)-id 

49. Su-ri-a-Sam-ma-kam 25. kaspam mi-3i-il Simi-Su 
50. i-lé-e 26. a-na be-el alpim 


i-na-ad-di-in 


“If a man rented an ox and destroyed its “If a man rented an ox and destroyed its 
eye, he shall pay one half of the price.” eye, money (equal to) half of its price he 
shall pay to the owner of the ox.” 


27. 


On the other hand, in the case of other injuries to a rented animal, there is some diver- 
gence between the two codes. Thus, the Lipit-Ishtar code reads in three separate laws: 

“Tf a man rented an ox and injured its tendon(?), he shall pay one third of the price. 
If a man rented an ox and cut off its horn, he shall pay one fourth of the price. If a man 
rented an ox and cut(?) off its tail, he shall pay one fourth of the price.” The ren 
code, however, lumps all three laws into one and reads: 

“Tf a man rented an ox and broke its horn, or cut off its tail, or injured its tendon, money 
(equal to) one fourth* of its price he shall pay.” 

Finally there are some laws in the Sumerian code for which no parallels have been found 
in the Babylonian code. One of these deals with a man who has been seized for trespassing 
in a garden and reads as follows: 


Col. III 

9. tukum-bi “Tf a man went up(?) into the garden of 
10. 14-3 (another) man and was seized for theft, he 
11. kirig-li-ka shall pay ten shekels of silver.” 


® Not “one fifth” as in Deimel, “Codex Hammu- suggested reading of Deimel’s is doubtful from the 
rabi,” Scripta Pontificit Instituti Biblici, 1930. This stele and unlikely in the light of the Sumerian parallel. 
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12. i-in-ex 

13. nam-IM-zuh-sé 
14. ba-dib 

15. 10-gin-ki-babbar 
16. i-la-e 


Another law which is found in the Lipit-Ishtar code but not in that of Hammurabi reads 
as follows: 


Col. III 


37. tukum-bi “If the slave-girl or slave of a man fled into 
38. geme-arad-li-i the midst of the city and dwelt in the house 
39. Sa-uru-ka ba-zah of (another) man for one month and it is 
40. é-li-ka proved(?), slave for slave shall be given. If 
41. 1-itu-kam he has no slave, he shall pay fifteen shekels 
42. i-tuS-a of silver.” 

43. ba-an-gi-en 

44. sag sag-gim 

45. ba-ab-si-mu 

46. tukum-bi 

47. sag nu-tuk 

48. 15-gin-ki-babbar 

49. i-l4-e 


The importance of the Lipit-Ishtar law code can scarcely be overemphasized. Its dis- 
covery extends the history of codified law by nearly two centuries and thereby paves the 
way for a comparative study of law almost four thousand years old. Moreover, we see now 
that the Babylonian code stood in a long tradition and was a milestone rather than a 
starting point in the social history of the ancient Near East. The Sumerian and Babylonian 
codes, though separated from each other in time by nearly two centuries, come from cities 
relatively close to each other and it is quite clear that the latter is in large measure derived 
from the former. Therefore, a detailed study of the additions to and modifications of the 
law of the land from the days of Lipit-Ishtar to those of Hammurabi should assist, to no 
small degree, in the analysis of the social evolution of Southern Mesopotamia in the first 
half of the second millennium B.c. 

Moreover, additional light is thrown upon the role which the Sumerians played in the 
development of early Mesopotamia since it is not unlikely that the Lipit-Ishtar code por- 
trays, to a considerable degree, the cultural pattern of the Sumerians. It is true that both 
Lipit-Ishtar and Hammurabi were kings of west Semitic dynasties which were founded 
shortly after Elam had destroyed the power of the great Sumerian Third Dynasty of Ur. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Lipit-Ishtar began his reign less than a century after the Third 
Dynasty of Ur and also compiled his law code in the Sumerian language makes it reasonable 
to assume that this code stems in large measure from the Sumerian cultural heritage. If so, 
we should have to add the codification of law to the long list of achievements which time 
has shown must be credited to the Sumerian people. 


Tue University Museum Francis R. STEELE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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AEGEAN CHRONOLOGY: NEOLITHIC PERIOD 
AND EARLY BRONZE AGE 


SAUL S. WEINBERG 
PLATES XXIX-XXXII* 


HE establishment of a relative and an absolute chronology for the Neolithic and 


Early Bronze Age cultures of the Aegean region must at present be based mainly on 

the similarities or identities of the material cultures of Greece and the Aegean islands 
with those of the Troad.! The long known remains from Troy have always been an impor- 
tant factor in the comparative archaeology of the Aegean region and even of Southeastern 
Europe. Miss Lamb’s excavations at Thermi in Lesbos? indicated a new and even more 
important réle for the Troad of prehistoric times; this has been emphasized as a result of the 
third series of excavations at Troy, directed by Professor Blegen, and of the trial excava- 


* List of illustrations: 
Fic. 1. Earty Bronze Acre wits 
Ears: a, Kritsané (Pre. Mac., p. 166, nos. 162-163); 
b-c, Troy (Ilios, p. 150, nos. 39 and 42); d and f, 
Thermi (Thermi, pl. xv1); e, Samos (AM, Ix-lxi, 
1935-1936, p. 50, F56). 

Fie. 2. Earnty Bronze Acre “ANcHors”: a, 
Sérvia (Pre. Mac., p. 208, fig. 67f); b, Eutresis (Eu- 
tresis, p. 197, fig. 269, 1); c-d, Sesklo (D-S, p. 347, figs. 
281 and 282). 

Fic. 3. Earnty Bronze AcE Bow a, Orchomenos 
(Orch. iii, pl. xv1, 2); b, Tsani (W. T., p. 143, fig. 
88a). 

Fic. 4. Earty Bronze Acre Covers: a, Dimini 
(D-S, p. 274, fig. 199); b, Troy (D-S, p. 364, fig. 294). 

Fic. 5. Copper rrom Sesk1o: a-b, D-S, pp. 
352-358, figs. 292-293. 

Fic. 6. Copper “Brrp-Prns”: a, Syros (’E¢, 1899, 
pl. x, 18), b-c, Thermi (Thermi, pl. xxv). 

Fie. 7. Bowits with Hornep a, Samos 
(AM, lx-lxi, 1985-1986, p. 157, F70); b, Armeno- 
chori (Pre. Mac., p. 151, No. 105). 

PLATE xxix. a-e. Early Bronze Age Pottery from 
Troy, Tsani and Orchomenos; f-l. Late Neolithic 
Painted Pottery from Tsangli, Orchomenos and 
Corinth: a. Orch. iii, pl. vu, 2; Schliemanns Samm- 
lung, Kat. No. 164a; c-d. W. T., p. 140, fig. 86 cd; 
e. Orch. iii, pl. xxv, 5; f. W. T., p. 108, fig. 53 a—b; 
g. Orch. ii, pl. xx, 1b; h. Orch. ii, pl. xxi, 2c; 
i. Corinth, p. 514, fig. 32; j. W. T., p. 98, fig. 50; 
k. W. T., p. 98, fig. 50f; 1. Corinth, p. 513, fig. 31 e-f. 
Puate xxx. Middle Neolithic Pottery from Thes- 


tions by the same expedition at nearby Kum Tepe. Indeed, it is the information revealed in 
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saly and Central Greece: a-f, Chaeronea; g. W. T.., 
p. 140, fig. 86b; h. Orch. ii, pl. xvum1, 1g; i. W. T., p. 
98, fig. 45; j. D-S, pl. 7, 1. 

PLaTE xxxi. a-e. Middle Neolithic Pottery from 
Corinth and Lianokladhi; f-h. Early Neolithic Pot- 
tery from Corinth, Chaeronea and Sesklo: a-c. 
Corinth, p. 505, fig. 18; d. W. T., p. 174, fig. 118; e. 
W. T., p. 176, fig. 120; f. Montelius, La Gréce préclas. 
sique, p. 128, fig. 423; g. Corinth, p. 495, fig. 4; h. D-S, 
p. 160, fig. '70. 

Piate Late Neolithic Pottery from Samos, 
Crete and Drachmani: a. AM, Ilx-lxi, 1935-1936. 
pl. 26, 1; b. Ibid., pl. 54, 2; c. Pernier, Festds, p. 102, 
fig. 44; d. Drachmani; e. AM, lx-lxi, 1935-1936, 
pl. 57, 1; f. Ibid., pl. 41, 1-4; g. Pyrgos (Photograph 
by Miss Sylvia Benton). 

1The material presented here is part of a larger 
work on the prehistory of the Aegean region in the 
Neolithic Period and the Early Bronze Age which the 
author is preparing as Fellow of the John: Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. Some of it was 
given in briefer form as a paper before the General 
Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
in 1941 and a short summary was published in AJA., 
xlvi, 1942, p. 121. Since the author’s service in the 
armed forces from 1942 to the end of 1945 caused 
delay of the complete publication, it has seemed ad- 
visable to present this expanded and documented ver- 
sion of the original paper. The line drawings for the 
figures in the text are the work of Dr. Leicester B. 
Holland. 

2Lamb, Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos, Cam- 
bridge, 1936 (hereafter Thermi). 
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the preliminary reports of the excavations at Troy* which necessitates this review of the 
accepted chronological schemes for the region. On the Greek side, many new excavations 


conducted during the 1930’s in all parts of the mainland and on several islands have yielded 
quantities of comparative material. Much of this is already made available in definitive 


3 AJA, xxxvi, 1982, pp. 431-451; xxxviii, 1934, pp. 
223-248; xxxix, 1935, pp. 6-34, 550-587; xli, 1937, pp. 
17-51, 553-597; xliii, 1939, pp. 204-228; BSA, xxxvii, 
1936-1937, pp. 8-12. Further information on the re- 
cent excavations was given by Professor Blegen in a 
paper on “The Foreign Relations of Troy in the 
Bronze Age,” read before the General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America in 1941; a brief 
summary is published in AJA, xlvi, 1942, p. 121. 

4 For Macedonia and Thrace see the bibliography in 
Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, Cambridge, 1939 
(hereafter Pre. Mac.) and add Mylonas, “Prehistoric 
Macedonia” in Studies in Honor of Frederick W. 
Shipley, Saint Louis, 1942, and “The Site of Akropo- 
tamos and the Neolithic Period of Macedonia” in 
AJA, xlv, 1941, pp. 557-576. For Thessaly see the 
bibliography in Hansen, Early Civilization in Thes- 
saly, Baltimore, 1933, and add Bequignon, “Etudes 
thessaliens v” in BCH, lvi, 1932, pp. 90-114, and 
Grundmann, “Aus neolithischen Siedlungen bei Lar- 
isa” in AM, lvii, 1932, pp. 102-123; “Donaulindischer 
Import in steinzeitlichen Thessalien,” in AV, lix, 
1934, pp. 123-136, and “Magula Hadzimissiotiki” in 
AM, lxii, 1937, pp. 56-59. No report is yet available 
on war-time work of the German Institute at Larissa 
and Volo, which is mentioned in AJA, xlvii, 1943, p. 
476. In Central Greece important Early Helladic re- 
mains were found at Kirrha and reported preliminar- 
ily in BCH, lxi, 1987, pp. 460-461 and Ixii, 1938, pp. 
465-470. Prehistoric material from Dodona excavated 
by Evangelides has been published (“’Hze:pwrixal 
"Epevvar, i. ‘H dvacxad? Awdwvns, 1935.” 
"Hretpwrixa Xpévixa, x, 1935, pp. 192-264); only brief 
notices of Neolithic and Early Helladic finds at As- 
takos and Kryoneri in Akarnania have appeared 
(BSA, xxxii, 1931-1932, pp. 289, 243-244; AA, 1935, 
p. 176) and this is also true of finds from the Kopais 
Basin (AA, 1940, pp. 184 ff.), from Perachora (AA, 
1939, p. 270), and from Loutraki (AA, 1939, p. 269). 
Early Helladic pottery has been found very recently 
near Avlonari in East-Central Euboea (BCH, Ixvi- 
Ixvii, 1942-1943, p. 327). Of first importance are the 
publications of earlier excavations at two Central 
Greek sites: Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis in 
Boeotia, Cambridge, Mass., 1931 (hereafter Eutresis), 
and Kunze, Orchomenos ii. Die neolithische Keramik, 
Munich, 1931, and Orchomenos iii. Die Keramik der 
frithen Bronzezeit, Munich, 1934, (hereafter Orch. ii 
and Orch. iii). In Attica the very important excava- 


publications; many reports of earlier excavations have also appeared.‘ 


tions at Hagios Kosmas were reported preliminarily 
by Mylonas in AJA, xxxviii, 1934, pp. 258-279; those 
on the North Slope of the Acropolis in Athens by 
Hansen in Hesperia, vi, 1937, pp. 539-570. Neolithic 
and Early Helladic material from the Athenian Agora 
is reported in Hesperia, v, 1936, pp. 20-21; vii, 1938, 
pp. 335-338; viii, 1939, pp. 21, 226, 235; ix, 1940, pp. 
297-298. The full report on the remains from the 
Italian excavations on the South Slope of the Acropolis 
(Levi, “Abitazioni preistoriche sulle pendici meridio- 
nali dell’Acropoli,” Annuario, xiii-xiv, 1938, pp. 411- 
498) is not yet generally available. Only scant remains 
of the Early Helladic period appeared at Eleusis 
(Mylonas, IIpotcropixy ’EXevois, Athens, 1932, pp. 
59-62). A meagre amount of information on Aeginetan 
prehistory is given in AA, 1937, pp. 19-26 and in 
Welter, Aigina, Berlin, 1938. Early Helladic remains 
from Nicaea near Megara are reported in IT paxr, 1934, 
p. 51. In the Peloponnesos the most important recent 
prehistoric excavations have been those of the Swedish 
archaeologists at Berbati, Asine, Asea, and Malthi, 
all but the first and most recent of which have been 
fully published (Frédin and Persson, Asine, Stock- 
holm, 19388; Holmberg, The Swedish Excavations at 
Asea in Arcadia, Lund, 1944; Valmin, The Swedish 
Messenia Expedition, Lund, 1938 [hereafter Asine, 
Asea, and Malthi respectively]). For brief notices on 
Berbati see: AA, 1935, p. 200; 1936, p. 189; 1938, pp. 
552 ff.; ILN, Feb. 15, 1936, pp. 276-279; JHS, lvi, 
1936, p. 145; lvii, 1937, p. 127. The preliminary re- 
ports of the author’s excavations at Corinth appeared 
in Hesperia, vi, 1987, pp. 487-524 (hereafter Corinth) 
and in AJA, xliii, 1939, pp. 599-600. Brief notice of 
the finding of Neolithic and Early Helladic remains in 
many places in Epidauria appears in AA, 1939, pp. 
270-276 and 1940, p. 220. In a survey of Elis, Sperling 
found Early Helladic material at several sites (AJA, 
xlvi, 1942, pp. 77-89); from Zarnata near Kalamata 
other remains are reported (AA, 1935, p. 205; Tiryns, 
iv, p. 94); and I have found quantities of Early Hel- 
ladic sherds at Zevgolatio, behind Sicyon. There was 
probably an Early Helladic site at Kephalaria, near 
Argos, as well (Hesperia, vii, 1938, p. 588). Important 
publications of earlier excavations are: Blegen, 
Prosymna, Cambridge, 1937; Miiller, Tiryns, iii, Augs- 
burg, 1930 and Tiryns, iv, Munich, 1938. A general 
survey of the Ionian Islands is given by Miss Benton 
in BSA, xxxii, 1931-1932, pp. 218-246; to this must 
be added the reports on work at Aphiona on Corfu 
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The most important chronological link between Greece and Troy—and the discovery 
which makes possible the reconsideration of the whole chronological problem —is the finding 
of quantities of Urfirnis ware, some imported and some local imitation, in strata ranging 
from the later part of Troy I to the early part of Troy V.° Speaking of the first appearance 
of this ware at Troy, Blegen says: ““The earliest imported examples we have, namely those 
from the later phases of Troy I, are obviously not of the most archaic types of Early Hel- 
ladic ware known on the mainland of Greece, but must presumably rather be attributed to 
an intermediate stage of the Early Bronze Age.’”* It is to be understood from this statement 
that ware of Early Helladic II type occurs in upper Troy I. Schliemann himself reported 
from the upper part of Troy I a large fragment of an askos (pl. xxrx, b) belonging to the 
class of Central Greek vases from Orchomenos (pl. xxrx, a) which Kunze assigns to the 
middle of the Early Helladic period.’ Furthermore, an Early Helladic sauceboat fragment 
was found in Thermi V,* which ceased to exist before the end of Troy I, as Blegen has 
pointed out.® All this evidence means that the Early Helladic IT period must have begun 
considerably before the end of Troy I in order to have allowed this Urfirnis ware to reach 
Asia Minor. Among the forms of Anatolian pottery which appear in Greece at the beginning 
of the Early Helladic IT period is the beaked jug, and that illustrated in Eutresis, p. 104, 
fig. 137, is most like the early jug types from Thermi I and II,’° suggesting that Early 
Helladic II might have begun by the middle of Troy I. In addition, the “Bothrosschicht” 
at Orchomenos, which Kunze places in the middle of the Early Helladic phase," may be 
equated with Thermi III and IVa, the bothros levels.’ At Troy itself “bothros-like ash- 
pits” have been found in levels Ia, Ic, and Id.* An Early Helladic II date for bothroi is 
suggested as well by their occurrence in the first Early Helladic settlement at Hagios Kos- 
mas in Attica and in House L at Eutresis, which adds support to the theory that the 
beginning of Early Helladic II and the middle phase of Troy I are contemporaneous. 
Thus: Beginning of Early Helladic I1= Middle Troy I. 


This chronological equation between Troy I and Early Helladic II raises the question as 
to the relationship of the chronologies of the Greek mainland and of the islands to that of 


(AM, lix, 1934, pp. 147-240) and on Ithaca (BSA, crétoises, vi and vii, Paris, 1942 and 1945). More early 


xxxv, 1984-1935, pp. 1-44; xxxix, 1938-1939, pp. 1-6). 
Practically no new information on the early civiliza- 
tion of the Cyclades has been forthcoming, though im- 
portant finds on Naxos await publication (AA, 1930, 
pp. 184 f.; JHS, 1, 1930, p. 244). There have been very 
important finds of late Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 
remains on the islands off the Asia Minor coast. Those 
at Thermi in Lesbos have been cited above; the mate- 
rial from Samos is published in AM, Ix—Ixi, 1935-1936, 
pp. 112-200. There are only brief notices of finds from 
Chios (JHS, lviii, 1938, p. 231; lix, 1939, p. 203; AJA., 
xliii, 1989, p. 131) and from Lemnos (AA, 1932, pp, 
166 ff.; 1988, pp. 245 ff.; 1984, pp. 181 ff.; 1935, pp. 
234 ff.; 1936, pp. 154 ff.; 1987, pp. 167 ff.). To the 
bibliography for Crete given in Pendlebury, The 
Archaeology of Crete, London, 1939, must be added the 
detailed reports on the excavations in the plain of 
Lasithi published in BSA, xxxvi, 1935-1936, pp. 5- 
131, and xxxviii, 1987-1938, pp. 1-145, and two new 
volumes on the French excavations at Mallia (Etudes 


remains from Phaistos are published in Annuario, 
NS., i-ii, 1939-1940, pp. 231 ff.; and New Pallas, vii, 
1943, p. 14, reports finds in the Messara, at Asomatos 
in West Crete and at Apecosari (see AJA, xlviii, 
1944, p. 86). 

5 AJA, xli, 1987, p. 595. 

BSA, xxxviii, 1936-1987, p. 10. 

7 Orch., ii, pp. 26 f. and note 5; Schmidt, Schlie- 
manns Sammlung trojanischer Alltertiimer, Berlin, 
1902, Kat. no. 164a; Schliemann, Ilios, New York, 
1880, p. 226, no. 57, top. 

8 Thermi, p. 91, fig. $2. 

® AJA, xlii, 1938, pp. 598 f. 

10 Thermi, p. 75, fig. 26, jug type I. 

1 Orch., iii, p. 10. 

12 Thermi, pp. 61-64; JHS, lv, 1935, p. 5. 

3 AJA, xxxviii, 1934, p. 225. 

4 AJA, xxxviii, 1934, pp. 263 and 265. 

16 Futresis, pp. 16 and 19. 
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Troy. I propose first to examine the problem with respect to the Greek mainland (Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, Central Greece, and the Peloponnesos), beginning with the Early Bronze 
Age and then considering each successively earlier period. Secondly, I shall discuss the Cy- 
clades, Crete, and the eastern Aegean islands. The question as to the end of the Early Bronze 
Age I have left until the last, since it is a separate problem, although it is dependent upon 
the same basic fact as are the other chronological questions considered here. 


MACEDONIAN EARLY BRONZE AGE 


The contacts between Central Greece in particular and the Troad, and the early appear- 
ance of Urfirnis ware in Troy I, suggest a more direct means of communication than the land 
route through Macedonia, for very little Urfirnis ware is known from that region, especially 
at so early a date.'* There are, however, other connections between the Macedonian culture 


1. EArty Bronze AGE Tusu.ar Lugs wit Ears. 


C 
of the Early Bronze Age and that of the Troad, and these connections are so numerous and is 
so clear that Heurtley has called the two regions a single cultural province.” Of the many d 
details compared by Heurtley in Prehistoric Macedonia, pp. 118-119, the most significant Ww 
chronologically is the tubular lug with ears.1* The form in which these lugs appear in the r 
first settlement at Kritsana in Chalcidice (fig. 1,a)!® (at the very beginning of the Mace- 
donian Early Bronze Age)*° is the same as the form which at Thermi is an innovation of the sa 
Class B pottery of Town III (fig. 1, d and f)"* and which is found in several examples from 4 
the middle and lower levels of Troy I (fig. 1,b and c).” The appearance of these lugs at : 
Kritsana “in large numbers on virgin soil, and in a developed form’ suggests that the th 
Early Bronze Age in Macedonia must have begun shortly after the middle of Troy I, per- in 
haps slightly later than earliest Early Helladic II. The contemporaneity of the beginnings S 
of the Early Bronze Age in Macedonia and of Early Helladic II is again confirmed by the If 
occurrence of clay ‘‘anchors” in the lowest levels at Kritsana (fig. 2,a)** and at Eutresis in : 
Early Helladic I and the first Early Helladic IT levels (fig. 2,b) Similar objects have been P 
found in Early Helladic context in many parts of Greece (fig. 2,c and d)* but they are not 31 

16 Pre. Mac., pp. 80 and 94, note 2. 22 Schliemann, J1ios, p. 218, nos. 39-42. 
17 Thid., p. 119. * Pre. Mac., p. 118. (A 
18 AJA, xliv, 1939, p. 16. * Thid., pp. 22 and 87. 

19 Pre. Mac., p. 165, nos. 162-163. % Futresis, p. 196. 

20 Tbid., p. 79. In Macedonia at Servia, Armenochori and (s 
21 Thermi, p. 79. Saratsé, besides Kritsana (Pre. Mac., p. 87); in Thes- BI 
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so accurately datable within the period as are those from Kritsana and Eutresis. Heurtley 


has cited numerous other parallels between the Early Bronze Age remains from Macedonia 
and the Early Helladic material; he has even suggested that ‘“‘the Early Bronze culture of 
Macedonia is actually an intermediate phase of the Early Helladic, forming the link be- 
tween the latter and its Anatolian origins.”’®’ This does not, however, seem at all certain, for 
as we have already mentioned, the route by which the Anatolian elements of Early Helladic 
culture arrived in Central Greece was probably the same which brought Greek Urfirnis 
ware to Troy, and the absence of any large quantity of this ware in Macedonia seems to 


preclude a route through that territory.”* 


= Middle Troy I. 


Fia. 2. Earty Bronze Cuay “ANcHoRs.” 


Thus: Beginning of Macedonian Early Bronze Age= Beginning of Early Helladic II 


THESSALIAN EARLY BRONZE AGE 


The cultural sequence in the intermediate region, Thessaly, can be pegged to both Central 
Greece and Macedonia, and there are also direct links with the Troad. Of first importance 
is the occurrence of Urfirnis ware as early as Tsani IV, the level in which Thessaly B wares 
disappear?’ (it is in the third level that the B wares are common).*° In Tsani V (where B 
wares are no longer found) there are two complete bowls (pl. xxrx, c-d) and several frag- 


saly at Sesklo (Tsountas, Ai rpotcropixai adxpowdders 
Aunvlov xdt Léoxdov, Athens, 1908 [hereafter D-S], 
cols. 346-347, figs. 280-282), Tsani (Wace and 
Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, Cambridge, 1912 
[hereafter W. 7'.], p. 149) and Pagasae (ibid., p. 73); 
in Central Greece at Orchomenos (ibid., p. 237), 
Schiste ("E@, 1908, col. 91, pl. b, 6 and 9; REG, xxv, 
1912, p. 257, fig. 4), Kirrha (BCH, Ixi, 1988, p. 470, 
fig. 26; AJA., xliii, 1939, p. 182) and Dervekistas in 
Aetolia (AeAr, iv, 1918, p. 32), besides Eutresis; at 
Pelikata on Ithaca (BSA, xxxv, 1934-1935, p. 35, fig. 
31, pl. 9, no. 154) and in the Peloponnesos at Corinth 
(AJA, xxxiv, 1930, p. 405), Tiryns (Tiryns, iv, p. 64, 
pl. xxv, 8), Asine (Asine, p. 250, fig. 177, 1) and Asea 
(Asea, p. 117, fig. 111, 5). 

7 Pre, Mac., p. 119. 

*8 Mylonas’ equating of Kritsana I with Troy II 
(Shipley Studies, p. 73) needs revision in the light of 
Blegen’s statement in his review of Thermi (AJA, 


ments of a shape which is particularly characteristic of the middle phase of the Early Hel- 


xlii, 1988, pp. 593-594) that Thermi V ended before 
the end of Troy I. The equation would then read: 
Kritsana I equals latter part of Troy I. The evidence 
given above calls for a somewhat earlier date, that is, 
the middle of Troy I. Mylonas’ further statement 
that the first part of the Early Helladic period is con- 
temporary with the end of Troy II (l.c.) disregards 
Blegen’s statement, quoted above (p. 167) to the ef- 
fect that imported Early Helladic ware which is not of 
the most archaic type on the Greek mainland comes 
from the later phases of Troy I. 

2% W. T., p. 144, fig. 86c, d and f, called here T'36 
and I3¢, are said by Grundmann (AY, lxii, 1937, p. 
66, note 1) to be “echte Urfirnisgefiisse” and this 
seems clear from the photographs. The large bowl 
drawn in fig. 88a and also classed as 36 is obviously 
another familiar Urfirnis type. 

%° W. T., p. 146, fig. 190. 
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ladic period at Orchomenos (pl. xxrx,e).*! There are also five fragments of such bowls from 
level IV and one fragment even from level III at Tsani. The bow] with splayed rim from 
level V is again similar to Early Helladic bowls from Orchomenos.®” In the krater from level 
V at Tsani (fig. 3,b) there is still another close parallel with middle Early Helladic types 
from Orchomenos (fig. 3,a).** Although the descriptions and photographs of the material 
from Thessaly do not decisively so indicate, it seems very probable that many of these vases 
are actual imports from Central Greece, where they are known almost exclusively from 
Orchomenos. Such imports would most likely date from the time when the shapes were 
popular at home, namely, the middle phase of the Early Helladic period. It is thus apparent 
that during the Early Helladic II period, and perhaps near its beginning, the Thessaly II 
culture came to an end. Some lag may be allowed, but too much delay is precluded by the 


Fig. 8. Earty Bronze Acs Bow 


connections with Troy. For at Dimini were found four “Trojan” covers* (fig. 4,a) of a type 
common in Troy I (fig. 4,b), Protesilas I and II and Thermi Phases A and B, and another 
such cover was found in Tsani IV.* Tsountas places all the Dimini covers by their context 
near the beginning of the Bronze Age, or just after the end of Thessaly IT. One of them was 
found in the filling of the large trench on the west side of the mound, which was dug when 
the remains of the last neolithic settlement were completely covered by one to one and a half 
meters of débris. Tsountas therefore dated the trench in the second period of the Bronze 
Age.** The occurrence of one of the covers in the filling of the trench would place the end 
of the Thessaly II period back as far as the middle of Troy I. Speaking of these covers, 
Tsountas wrote: “Therefore in all probability the beginning of the new period, which in 
Thessaly follows the destruction of the akropoleis of the Stone Age, coincides approximately 
with the first settlement at Troy.”*’ This view has been criticized and it has been argued 
that the covers were not good evidence since the span of their occurrence at Troy could not 
be accurately fixed.** However, the more recent discoveries at Protesilas and at Thermi 
show that the particular type of cover found at Dimini is known only in the first three towns 


31 Cf. W. T., fig. 86c and d with Orch., iii, pp. 62-66, Paris, 1874, pl. 21, nos. 583-584; pl. 104, no. 2300; 

pl. xxv. Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion, Athens, 1902, p. 249, figs. 
2 Cf. W. T., fig. 86f with Orch., iii, pp. 47-53. 110-111; Thermi, p. 87, pls. viz, nos. 196 and 249; 
3 Cf. W. T., fig. 88a with Orch., iii, pp. 43-44, pl. xvu1, no. 107; xxxv1, no. 241; x1, type xIv. 

XVI. %W.T., p. 21. 

4 D-S, cols. 274-275, fig. 199; cols. 363-364, fig. 36 D-S, cols. 65-66. 

294; Schmidt, op. cit., Kat. Nr. 188-195; Ilios, p. 215, 37 Thid., col. 364. 

nos. 26-27; Schliemann, Atlas des antiquités troyénnes, %W.T., p. 21. 
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at Thermi and in the first two settlements at Protesilas, and therefore lasted not much later 
than the middle of Troy I.** To judge from the reports of the earlier excavations at Troy, 
all such covers seem to come from about the fourteen-meter level of Troy I,*° which is about 
at the middle of the period or early in the second half. With this in mind it is difficult to 
place the beginning of the Bronze Age in Thessaly, Period III, much later than Thermi III; 
it must thus have started during the second half of Troy I, or about the same time as the 
beginning of the Early Bronze Age in Macedonia. 

Thus: Beginning of Thessaly III = Beginning of Macedonian Early Bronze Age = Begin- 
ning of Early Helladic II = Middle Troy I. 


EARLY HELLADIC I AND THE LATE NEOLITHIC PERIOD 


Since these relationships exist, then the preceding periods in each region, namely Early 
Helladic I, Thessaly II, and the Late Neolithic period of Macedonia, end at about the same 
time and are at least in part coeval. The contemporaneity of Thessaly II and the Late Neo- 


4 


hig? 


4. Earty Bronze AcE Covers. 


lithic period of Macedonia has already been upheld by Heurtley, who would even derive 
the Thessaly B wares from Western Macedonia,“ and more recently by Mylonas on the 
basis of the new material from Akropotamos in Eastern Macedonia.” In addition, the iden- 
tity of the Early Neolithic culture of Servia in Western Macedonia with the later phase of 
Thessaly I* necessitates the same conclusion, for it indicates that the early parts of the 
Thessaly II period and of the Macedonian Late Neolithic period are contemporary. It is 
probable that the Macedonian Late Neolithic period, which is characterized by the ap- 
pearance of a wide variety of black pottery of Danubian type and by numerous other 
Danubian features,“ began before Thessaly II, for such black pottery appears in the latest 
levels of Thessaly I.“ 

- Early Helladic I is as yet an ill-defined culture distinguishable mainly at sites not occupied 
in the Neolithic period, such as Korakou, Zygouries, and Asine. The pottery of Early Hel- 
ladic I is, however, sufficiently characteristic to be recognized at several sites which show 
earlier occupation, and at such places there is a mixture of the latest Neolithic material 
and the new Early Helladic remains; this is especially noticeable at Corinth, Gonia, and 


3° Thermi, pl. xu, type x1v; Demangel, Le Tumulus 42 4JA, xlv, 1941, pp. 566-567, 576. 
dit de Protésilas, Paris, 1926, p. 28, fig. 31, 7; p. 41, fig. 4 Pre. Mac., p. 113. 
51. “ Tbid., pp. 114-117. 
40 Schliemann, Ailas, loc. cit. 46 AM, lvii, 1932, p. 109. 
‘| Pre. Mac., pp. 117, 128. 
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Eutresis.“ At such sites, on the other hand, as Orchomenos in Boeotia, and Prosymna, 
Asea, and Malthi in the Peloponnesos, the Early Helladic I period is not represented and a 
true Neolithic culture lasts until the appearance of Early Helladic II.*” These facts indicate 
that the last phase of the Neolithic period in the Peloponnesos and in Central Greece is 
contemporaneous with Early Helladic I and thus with the Thessaly IT period and with the 
Late Neolithic period of Macedonia. That this is most probably so and that Early Helladic 
I must begin at about the same time as does Thessaly II is strongly indicated at Eutresis, 
where the lowest level on virgin soil contains black pottery in several varieties, all of which 
Grundmann has shown to have appeared at the Larissa sites just at the end of Thessaly I;* 
and also a small amount of matt-painted black-on-red ware of Thessaly II type. It is to- 
gether with this pottery that the first Early Helladic I pottery occurs. The contemporaneity 
of the Late Neolithic period of Central Greece and the Peloponnesos with the Thessaly IT 
period is again substantiated by the very close similarities which exist between the painted 
ware of the South, especially the matt-painted and polychrome wares which are often found 
together with Early Helladic I remains, and the B wares of Western and Central Thessaly. 
Compare, for example, the fruit-stand bases from Corinth (pl. xxrx, 1) with those from 
Tsangli (pl. xxrx,j—k),** and the one-handled cups with concave rims of Orchomenos (pl. 
xxrx,g), Gonia, and Corinth (pl. xxrx,i) with Thessalian examples from Tsangli (pl. 
xx1x,f).5° Matt-painted tumblers similar to those common at Tsangli occur also at Corinth." 
Among the decorative motives on this ware common to both regions are the zigzags in an 
open field (pl. xxrx,f,h-i)* and the dentated borders on the inside of bowls and in vertical 
groups (pl. xxxx,f, i).* The two systems of polychrome decoration found in Thessaly, the 
B38 class in which red or orange-red designs on a light ground are bordered with blue-gray 
or black and the B3y group in which separate elements of the decoration are in either red 
or orange-red and blue-gray or black,® are both found in Central Greece and in the Pelopon- 
nesos. A further link between the Thessaly II period and the Late Neolithic period of 
Central Greece and the Peloponnesos is provided by the incised legs of vases which are 
common in both areas.*’ 

There is nowhere an indication of great length for Thessaly II, the Late Neolithic period 
of Central and Southern Greece, or the Early Helladic I culture of the latter regions. At 
Tsangli, Tsani, and Zerelia, the second period is represented in but one layer, while the 
preceding period is divided into three or four major architectural phases.** Of four to four- 
and-a-half meters of Early Helladic deposit at Eutresis, only the lowest meter is of pure 


“ Corinth, p. 492; AJA, xliii, 1989, p. 599; MMS, 
iii, 1930 (hereafter Gonia), p. 66; Eutresis, p. 79. 

47 Prosymna, p. 376; Asea, p. 61; Malthi, p. 275. 

48 Rutresis, pp. 76-79; AM, lvii, 1932, pp. 109-112. 

Cf. Corinth, p. 518, fig. $1, with W. T., p. 98, fig. 
50c, f and j; and Forsdyke, Catalogue of the Greek and 
Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, i, part i. Pre- 
historic Aegean Pottery (hereafter BMC, i, i), Lon- 
don, 1925, p. 41, fig. 44, no. A183). 

5° Cf. Orch., ii, pl. xx, 1; Gonia, pl. 1, b; Corinth, p. 
514, fig. 32d and e, with W.T., p. 108, fig. 53b. 

5t Cf. W.T., p. 104, fig. 54a-b and BMC, i, i, p. 35, 
fig. 40, no. A177; with Corinth, p. 518. 

8 Cf. Orch., ii, pls. xx, le and xx1, lb and 2c, and 
Corinth, p. 514, fig. $2c and d with W.T., p. 108, figs. 
538 and 54b. 

5 Cf. Orch. ii, pl. xxu1, la and Corinth, p. 514, fig. 


82c-d with W.T., p. 108, fig. 58a-c. 
4 D-S, cols, 222-226, figs. 120-121, pls. 8, 3-6; 10 
and 30; AM, vit, 1982, p. 121, fig. 5; BMC, i, i, fig. 


‘44, nos. A212. and A212, fig. 45. 


5 D)-S, pl. 6, 3 and pl. 11; AM, lvii, 1932, pl. rv; 
W.T., p. 27, fig. 6; p. 98, fig. 50c, f and j; p. 100, fig. 
51; p. 155, fig. 100; BMC, i, 1, fig. 40, nos. A185;, 
A187, and A190;; fig. 44, no. A183,. 

% Orch., ii, pls. 1, 3; Iv, 1, 2 and 5; Gonia, pl. 1; 
Corinth, p. 514, fig. 33; AJA, xliii, 1989, p. 599; 
Prosymna, figs. 628-631, pl. 111. 

57 W.T., p. 98, fig. 50a; p. 203, fig. 142 f.; Frankfort, 
Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, ii, Asia, 
Europe and the Aegean, and their Earliest Interrela- 
tions, London, 1927, pl. rv; Corinth, p. 512, fig. 30. 

58 W.T., p. 114, fig. 63; p. 146, fig. 90; p. 159, fig. 105. 
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Early Helladic I and at the bottom this is mixed with late Neolithic pottery;*® at Asine 
there is not more than 2.30 m. of Early Helladic deposit and of this not more than 0.70 m. 


is of Early Helladic I.®° This phase of mainland prehistory should, therefore, be roughly 
contemporary with the early part of Troy I, an equation which is checked (1) by the oc- 
currence of an unusual form of decoration, known as “‘barbotine arcading,” found both on 
several late Neolithic vases from Macedonia and on fragments from the second settlement 
at Protesilas, and (2) by grooved decoration from Olynthos and from the second settlement 
at Protesilas.“ In addition, the typical tubular lugs of the Early Helladic I period (first 
meter of deposit) at Eutresis® and of the Late Neolithic period at Vardina in Macedonia® 
are like those commonly found on bowls from Thermi I and II and also known from the 
earliest level of Troy I. The whole period in Greece might best be termed “‘chalcolithic,” 


for as early as Thessaly II there are two large celt-like copper axes from Sesklo (fig. 5). 


Fia. 5. Copper AXEs FROM SESKLO. 


From Early Helladic I levels the only metal reported is a fragment of a chisel at Eutresis®’ 


and this belongs to a late phase which is transitional to Early Helladic II and contains many 
elements of the second subdivision. Yet in other respects the Early Helladic material culture 
resembles closely that of Western Anatolia, where metal is known in Thermi I® and in 


59 Futresis, pp. 7, 77-98. 

60 Asine, pp. 97, 202. 

% Cf. Pre. Mac., p. 145, note 56 and fig. 12b, p. 150, 
nos. 87-90 with Protésilas, p. 37, fig. 43, second row, 
second from left and third row, third from left, and 
Mylonas, Excavations at Olynthus, i. The Neolithic 
Settlement, Baltimore, 1929, fig. 50 with Protésilas, 
p. 20, fig. 20. 

® Kutresis, p. 91, fig. 114, 1. 

68 Pre, Mac., p. 153, no. 118. 

4 Thermi, pl. xxx1, 5-6. 

6 4JA, x11, 1937, p. 19. 

D-S, cols. 351-353, figs. 292-293. 

67 Futresis, p. 215, fig. 286, 2. 

88 Thermi, p. 165. 

89 4JA, xxxix, 1935, p. 552; xli, 1937, p. 560. . 


Troy Ia,®* although at this early date it is used very sparingly for small objects.” 


7 This rarity of metal in strata earlier than Early 
Helladic If makes one doubt the report by Soteriades 
of the discovery at Hagia Marina in Phocis of copper 
bracelets and pointed tools on virgin soil below three 
and a half meters of Neolithic deposit which appar- 
ently comprised Middle and even Early Neolithic re- 
mains (REG, xxv, 1912, p. 276). The report also im- 
plies that finds of copper implements, including two 
small daggers in one place and a chisel in another, are 
of this same early period. The account of the discovery 
is vague and Mylonas has already suggested (in 
that these copper objects do not belong to such an 
early period and their presence in the lowest level may 
be due to later intrusions that were not detected. 
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SAUL S. WEINBERG 
Thus: Beginning of Early Helladic I= Beginning of Thessaly Beginning of Mace- 


THE MIDDLE NEOLITHIC PERIOD 


The preceding major phase in Greek mainland prehistory comprises the Thessaly I cul- 
ture, its late offshoot at Servia in Western Macedonia, and the contemporary Neolithic 
remains of Central Greece and the Peloponnesos. This last culture we have called Middle 
Neolithic; a still earlier phase will be termed Early Neolithic, and the name Late Neolithic 
is given to that culture which has already been shown to be contemporary with Thessaly 
II and Early Helladic I. To the Middle Neolithic period belong the Neolithic Urfirnis ware 
of the Peloponnesos and Central Greece, the gray ware now known chiefly from the Pelopon- 
nesos,”! and the painted pottery found with these types. Most of Thessaly I is of this period, 
as is shown by the occurrence of Al wares with the Neolithic Urfirnis pottery at Corinth, 
Gonia, and Prosymna,” by the use of similar shapes, many of them highly carinated, in 
both areas,” and by the similarities in painted designs on the pottery of Thessaly, Central 


Greece, and the Peloponnesos. 


71 Several statements regarding the Neolithic gray 
ware which were made in the first publication of it in 
Corinth, pp. 503-511, now need modification. While 
these first excavations on Temple Hill at Corinth 
showed that the gray ware was contemporary with 
Neolithic Urfirnis pottery, later excavations in the 
area to the west of the Museum at Corinth indicated 
that this gray ware continued in use in the following 
period (AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 599). The hope, expressed 
in the first report, that the gray pottery would soon 
be found at other Peloponnesian sites was soon ful- 
filled. Some came from Prosymna, where it occurred 
with other wares typical of our Middle Neolithic phase 
(Prosymna, p. 369, fig. 621). Valmin found the same 
gray pottery at Malthi (Malthi, p. 272), but he con- 
fused some of it with later gray ware (see my review 
in AJA, xliv, 1940, pp. 157-158). Most recently this 
ware has been reported in the publication on Asea 
(Asea, pp. 35-36), where there is again ample con- 
firmation of the contemporaneity of this pottery with 
the Neolithic Urfirnis ware (ibid., p, 46). Two frag- 
ments of gray ware from Asea bear painted decoration 
(ibid., p. 48). The same Neolithic gray ware has been 
found by Miss Benton at Astakos and she has very 
kindly showed me this pottery, which is now being 
prepared for publication. Recently I have seen frag- 
ments of identical pottery from Thessaly in the sherd 
collections of both the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
and the Archaeological Museum at Cambridge. In the 
former collection there is a large fragment of a flat- 
bottomed bowl from Tsangli V, a piece of a wide- 
splaying bowl from Lianokladhi, and a sherd from a 
high-sided cup from Mesiani Maghula that showed the 
typical vertical paring of the sides. In Cambridge 
there are a few sherds marked Tsani Ia, several frag- 
ments of carinated bowls from Tsani III, and a few 


It is the A wares of Central and Western Thessaly which are most like the pottery of the 


other pieces of similar bowls from Tsangli V; the last 
pieces show the pock-marked interiors typical of this 
ware and of the Neolithic Urfirnis pottery. It was pos- 
sible at these places to establish the difference between 
this fine, light, silver-gray ware and the thinner, 
darker, steel-gray fabric of the Thessalian [18 ware. 
The stratigraphic position of the sherds found in 
Thessaly again supports a date beginning in the 
Thessaly I period and continuing into Thessaly II. I 
have .also recognized four sherds of this same gray 
pottery in the Cretan collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York; they come from Vasiliki and 
are called Sub-Neolithic. Again, they are easily dis- 
tinguished from the typical Cretan gray pottery of this 
period. 

% Corinth, p. 498; Gonia, p. 66; Prosymna, pp. 368- 
370, figs. 620 and 623. At the first two sites fragments 
have been found showing that the two techniques 
were used on the same vase. From Orchomenos there is 
a fragment of “Chaeronea” ware with the inside glazed 
(Orch., ii, p. 36, pl. xv11, 2c). 

™ Cf. especially the open dishes on a high foot from 
Lianokladhi, Tsani, and Tsangli (W.T., p. 172, figs. 
118 and 120) with those from Corinth, Prosymna, 
and Asea (Corinth, p. 501, figs. 9-10, 17-18; Prosymna, 
fig. 624; Asea, p. 53, fig. 55) ; the carinated bowls with 
concave rims in A-1 and black wares (W.T., p. 87, fig. 
40f; p. 96, fig. 48d and k; p. 152, fig. 96i; AM, lvii, 
19382, Beilage xxrv; Orch., ii, pls. 1, vu1—x) with those in 
Neolithic Urfirnis and gray wares (Corinth, p. 501, 
fig. 11; p. 508, fig. 15; p. 506, fig. 19; pp. 508-509, fig. 
23-25; Asea, p. 50, figs. 49-50, pl. 111), and the wide- 
bellied jugs with high necks of Thessaly (D-S, figs. 83 
and 865, pl. 6, 1; W.T., figs. 42a, b and e, 49a and c, 
96f; Pre. Mac., pl. 11, 10) with those of Central Greece 
and the Peloponnesos (W.T., figs. 140b-e, 142a; 
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regions to the south. The basic decorative motive in all the painted pottery of this period is 
a group of parallel lines, the outer ones usually widened into rather broad bands (pl. xxx, a). 
The lines are most commonly broken to form chevrons or zigzags, which then develop 
into systems of reserved and striped zigzags or into contiguous diamonds or lozenges, 
depending on the arrangement of the various groups of zigzags (pl. xxx, a-d). Further 
elaboration is achieved by the addition of dentated edges to the wide outer bands and 
these in turn are elongated and curved to form flame patterns (pl. xxx, i). The step pat- 
tern (pl. xxx, g) is another variation of the zigzag. Hatching and cross-hatching are fre- 
quently used as filling for various geometric patterns (pls. xxx,c; xxx!,a,b, and d), such 
as triangles and lozenges, and checkerboards are common (pl. xxx1, d-e). Groups of 
wavy lines are used together with straight borders (pl. xxx1,c). The repetition of these de- 
signs in Thessaly, Central Greece, and the Peloponnesos is endless.” A distinctive variation 
or elaboration of this system is the wide band with dentated edges and reserved patterns, 
either a zigzag or filled lozenges, within the band (pl. xxx, h-j); Thessalian examples are 
common and a good specimen was found at Orchomenos in Boeotia.” A peculiarity to be 
noted in both the A38 wares of Lianokladhi in the Spercheios Valley and in the Neolithic 
Urfirnis wares of the Peloponnesos is the oblique orientation of the designs decorating the 
interior of open bowls (pl. xxx1, a—d).” It is thus evident that, as Kunze first recognized,”’ 
the Neolithic Urfirnis ware is essentially a variation of the contemporary Al and painted 
wares and differs from them primarily in the use of a glaze paint. To judge from the great 
quantities found lately in the Peloponnesos, the ware seems to be at home in that region, 
but it is also well represented in Central Greece. I have recognized one fragment, from the 
neck of a jug, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, where it had been placed with the Al 
wares; it comes from Lianokladhi. I know of no examples from Thessaly proper. 

Another link among the three areas in the Middle Neolithic period is furnished by the 
black-burnished, white-on-black, and stroke-burnished wares (pl. xxxu,d). Grundmann has 
shown that in Thessaly they belong at the end of Period I.”* Very similar ware at Orcho- 
menos is assigned by Kunze to the middle of the Neolithic period,”® and at Corinth small 
quantities of such pottery, probably imported from Central Greece, occur along with the 
Urfirnis and gray wares.®*° These black wares continue into the next period, just as do the 
gray wares. 

That the Middle Neolithic period may be contemporary in part with the early phase of 
Troy I is demonstrated by the similar use of stone orthostate slabs on the exterior of mud- 
brick walls both in the second settlement at Zerelia, which is of the later part of the Thes- 
saly I period,* and at the bottom of the first settlement of Protesilas,®** the equivalent of 
early Troy I. But the Middle Neolithic period probably started much earlier than Troy I, 


Orch., ii, pls. xv, 2c and e; x1x, 4; REG, xxv, 1912, 50-51, 53-56, pls. 1-111 for the Peloponnesos. 
p. 255, fig. 2; Corinth, p. 504, fig. 16; p. 506, fig. 20; % Cf. D-S, pls. 7, 1-2; 15, 8; W.T., figs. 46k, 97h; 
Prosymna, figs. 620, 623 and 694; Asea, figs. $2, 42,53 AM, lvii, 1932, Beilage xx1, 7 with Orch., ii, pl. xvi, 
and 56). 1g. 
% Typical examples for comparison can be seen in % Cf. W.T., fig. 118, top row, with Corinth, p. 505, 
D-S, figs. 88, 91-100; pls. 6, 1; 7, $a; 15; W.T., figs. fig. 18. 
20, 42, 44-49, 83-86, 117-120; AM, lvii, 1932, Beilage 7 Orch., ii, p. 34. 
xxi and xxi and Pre. Mac., pp. 135-137, pls. 1-11 78 AM, lvii, 1932, p. 109. 
for Thessaly I and its offshoot in Macedonia; in Orch., 79 Orch., ii, p. 47, A2 in Chronological Table. 
ii, pls. 1, 2, 1, xv—x1x; W.T., p. 198, fig. 140a—e and 80 Corinth, p. 511. 
REG, xxv, 1912, p. 255, fig. 2 for Central Greece; in 8! W.T., p. 161, fig. 106. 
Gonia, p. 56, fig. 1 and p. 65, fig. 14; Corinth, pp. 504- — ®* Protésilas, p. 16, fig. 16. 
507, figs. 17-20; Prosymna, fig. 623 and Asea, figs. 46, 
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for the deep accumulations in Thessaly indicate that it was a long period; this is suggested 
as well by the appearance of stroke-burnished ware, which we have mentioned above in 
connection with the Middle Neolithic remains, in Kum Tepe Ia, the second level before the 
beginning of Troy I.* 

Thus: Middle Neolithic = Thessaly I= Early Troy I and earlier. 


THE EARLY NEOLITHIC PERIOD 


The Early Neolithic period of Central Greece and the Peloponnesos is represented by a 
much simpler ceramic series, consisting of the variegated ware, black and red monochrome 
wares, and simple painted pottery. While these are best known from Corinth and Orcho- 
menos,* they are also present at other sites in the same regions.® In this period only hemi- 
spherical and globular shapes are known (pl. xxx1,f-h). The decoration is of the simplest 
linear type, usually parallel lines, zigzags, or chevrons. The fabric is easily distinguishable 
from that of most later pottery by its softer, less well baked biscuit and less refined clay. 
In Tsountas’ report on Sesklo there are indications that in the deepest layers there is a 
comparable group of early pottery. He says® that the monochrome wares, Al, from the 
earliest strata at Sesklo “show great variety in the color of the surface; some are black or 
gray-black, some red or brown, and others are yellowish or creamy. The technique seems 
hesitant and groping, the color is a rather accidental result of uncontrolled firing. But 
generally at Sesklo the smoked black or gray wares are abundant near hardpan.” The 
hemispherical bow] without a base is a shape which occurs in the oldest stratum (pl. xxx, 
h).°? Tsountas’ description sounds much like that of the variegated ware of Corinth or the 
“bunte Keramik” of Orchomenos. Nothing so early is reported elsewhere in Thessaly or in 
Macedonia and nothing so primitive is known thus far from the Troad, unless possibly the 


earliest wares from Kum Tepe, which have similar simple profiles and thin lips and are 
described as being dark gray or having red or dark spots.** The Early Neolithic period there- 
fore comes well before Troy I. 

Thus: Early Neolithic = Beginning of Thessaly I and earlier. 


THE EARLY CYCLADIC PERIOD 


It is unfortunate that the Early Cycladic culture is still known primarily from materials 
excavated and published between forty and fifty years ago, with but few later additions. 
That this period was preceded by a Neolithic or Sub-Neolithic culture is indicated by very 
brief notices of excavations on Naxos.*® What we know of Early Cycladic remains is derived 
largely from the report on the excavations conducted at Phylakopi on Melos from 1896 to 
1899°° and from a supplementary report of excavations there in 1910.* Other excavation 
reports give the results of Bent’s work on Antiparos in 1884 and of Edgar’s on Pelos in 
1896, of Tsountas’ explorations on Amorgos, Paros, Antiparos, and Despotikos in 1894 and 
on Siphnos and Syros in 1898," and of Stephanos’ excavations on Naxos in 1903 and 1904." 


8 4JA, xxxix, 1935, p. 34. 87 Tbid., fig. 70. 

§ Corinth, pp. 492-498; Orch., ii, Classes Al, C and 88 Kosay and Sperling, “Jroad” da Dért Yerlesme 
early types of D and F. An excellent series of Early eri, Istanbul, 1936, pp. 41, bottom row and 42. 
Neolithic pottery from the cave at Nemea, now on 89 4 A, 1930, p. 134; JHS, 1, 1930, p. 244. 
display in the Corinth Museum, is not yet fully pub- % Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, London, 1904. 
lished (for brief notices see: AJA, xxxi, 1927, pp. 437- 1 BSA, xvii, 1910-1911, pp. 1-22. 

439; Gonia, p. 57, fig. 3; Gnomon, viii, 1932, p. 661). ® JHS, v, 1884, pp. 42-58; BSA, iii, 1896-1897, pp. 

85 "Ed, 1908, pp. 67—70, figs. 2-3; Gonia, p. 57, fig.3; 35-51. 

Asea, pp. 33-35; Malthi, pp. 269-270. % °Ed, 1898, cols. 187-212; 1889, cols. 73-134. 
% D-S, cols. 159-160. % Comptes rendus du congrés international d’ar- 
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Still later there were excavations by Rubensohn on Paros and by Varoucha on the same 
island.® There are also short notices of Early Cycladic finds on Thera and Delos.” Besides 
these excavation reports, several general studies of Cycladic remains have been published.” 

Although practically nothing has recently come from the Cyclades themselves, the chrono- 
logical limits of the Early Cycladic period have been established more closely by excavations 
in other parts of the Aegean which have yielded large quantities of objects identical with or 
similar to the material found in the Cyclades. The upper limit of the Early Cycladic period 
is set by the occurrence at Eutresis of late type Early Cycladic pottery together with pottery 
of the very end of the Early Helladic period and of the very beginning of the Middle Hel- 


a b ¢ 


Fic. 6. Copper “Brrp-Pins.” 


ladic period,** and by the appearance of similar Cycladic pottery at Knossos in a deposit 
transitional from Early Minoan III to Middle Minoan I.** Pyxides similar to those from 
the latter deposit also occur in Early Minoan III context at Pyrgos.’*° Furthermore, the 
discovery of Middle Minoan Ia and Ib pottery in the lower level of Phylakopi IT, or early 
in the Middle Cycladic period,’ would seem to indicate that the Early Cycladic period 
ended, in general, at about the same time as the Early Minoan and Early Helladic periods.’ 
At Hagios Kosmas in Attica there are numerous cist graves belonging to the Early Helladic 
II settlement and in these, as well as in the débris of this earliest settlement, were many 


chéologie, Premiére session, Athénes, 1905, pp. 216- 102 Miss Goldman has already argued convincingly 


225. 

% 4M, xlii, 1917, pp. 1-98; ’Ed, 1925-1926, pp. 98- 
114. 

% 4A, 1930, p. 136; 1981, p. 361. 

97 AM, xi, 1886-1887, pp. 15-46; Mémoires de la 
société royale des antiquaires du Nord, 1896-1901, pp. 
1-69; AM, xxxviii, 1913, pp. 148-186; Aberg, Bronze- 
zeitliche und friiheisenzeitliche Chronologie. iv. Griech- 
enland, Stockholm, 1933, pp. 57-103. The Cycladic 
frying-pans have been studied at length by Zschietzsch- 
mann in AA, 1935, pp. 652-658. 

% Kutresis, pp. 182-186. 

8 PM, i, p. 166. 

100 Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, pp. 85, 122. 
101 Tbid., p. 122. 


for such an equation between the beginning of the 
Middle Helladic and Middle Minoan periods (Eutresis, 
p. 233), and the evidence from Phylakopi precludes 
any considerable lag in the Cyclades. This is, of course, 
a general equation and does not take into account 
local variations such as undoubtedly occurred in each 
of the cultural regions of the Aegean area. That the 
equation holds good, however, for the Peloponnesos 
as well as for Central Greece is strongly indicated by 
the important find of seals, seal impressions, and an 
amulet in latest Early Helladic III context at Asine. 
All of these objects find their closest parallels in the 
Cretan Early Minoan III period (BLund, 1923-1924, 
pp. 162-172). 
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Cycladic types of vases, especially the so-called frying-pans, as well as Cycladic figurines.!" 
These are most like objects from the developed Syros group and show that that group must 
be at least partially contemporary with Early Helladic II. Furthermore, incised sherds of 
Cycladic type with spiral decoration occur in the lowest Early Helladic I level at Eutresis 
Korakou, and Zygouries,!™ indicating that the primitive Pelos group, which seems to ante- 
date the use of spiraliform decoration, must fall before the beginning of Troy I. That the 
Early Cycladic culture reaches at least this far back is confirmed by the occurrence in the 
Cyclades of bird pins (fig. 6,a) like those found only in Thermi I (fig. 6,b—c).?% 

Thus: Beginning of Early Cycladic= Beginning of Early Helladic= Beginning of Early 
Minoan = Beginning of Troy I. 


CRETE AND SAMOS 


The chronology of prehistoric Crete, first established by Evans, was recently slightly re- 
vised by Pendlebury. The latter suggested, with good reason, allowing not much more than 
a millennium for the Cretan Neolithic period, despite the six-and-a-half meters of deposit 
which represent this phase. Its beginning thus falls not long before the fourth millennium, 
its end during the Egyptian Second Dynasty.!* The Early Minoan I period is roughly equal 
to the Third Dynasty, since Early Minoan II has many parallels with the Fourth to Sixth 
Dynasties of Egypt.!°’ The Early Minoan III period seems to occupy the period from the 
end of the Sixth Dynasty to the beginning of the Eleventh Dynasty in Egypt.’ 

Within the Aegean region have appeared many objects which help to link Crete more 
closely with the other parts of this area. First, from Crete itself have come important new 
finds of the Early Minoan I, Sub-Neolithic, and Late Neolithic periods. It is now evident 
that here as well as on the mainland of Greece the last part of the Neolithic period was 
contemporary with the first phase of the Early Minoan culture. Although in East Crete 
several sites begin with a pure deposit of Early Minoan I type,!” in the central and southern 
parts of the island the Sub-Neolithic period persisted while the Early Minoan I culture was 
becoming established."° West Crete is still little known archaeologically ; there are Neolithic 
remains from two caves" and Early Minoan sherds have been found at Hagia Marina, west 
of Khania."? Related to this transitional phase in Crete is the culture complex recently re- 
vealed on the islands of Samos, Cos, and Calymnos.™ One of the features which illustrates 
the similarity among these islands is the cup with horned handles, good examples of which 
have been found on Samos (fig. 7,a)"4 and at Pyrgos, Phaistos (pl. xxxu,c), and Tzermiadha 
on Crete."> Very similar cups of Late Neolithic date have been found at Armenochori in 
Macedonia (fig. 7,b)"* and at Makri in Thrace:"’ the horned handles are especially common 
on jugs in Macedonia."*® The Late Neolithic period of Macedonia is thus equated with the 


108 AJA, xxxviii, 1934, pp. 268-277. 3 4M, lx-Ixi, 1935-1936, pp. 112-200; Annuario, 
14 Eutresis, pp. 80-82, 228; Korakou, pp. 4-5;  viii-ix, 1925 -1926, pp. 235-252, 277-310. 


Zygouries, p. 76. 14 4M, Ix-lxi, 1935-1936, p. 157, F70, pl. 48, 6. 
105 Cf. "Ed. 1899, pls. 10, 18 with Thermi, pl. xxv, 15 AeXr, iv, 1918, p. 153, fig. 10, no. 81.; Pernier, 
nos. $1.18 and $1.19. Il palazzo minoico di Festés, Rome, 1935, p. 102, fig. 
106 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 43. 44; BSA, xxxvi, 1935-1936, p. 26, pl. 7, no. 8; xxxviii, 
107 Thid., pp. 55, 75. 1937-1988, p. 19, pl. v, 2. ; 
108 Thid., p. 91. 16 Pre, Mac., p. 151, no. 105. 
109 Tbid., p. 51. u7 PZ, x, 1918, p. 182, fig. 1. 
110 Thid., pp. 48-51. 18 Pre, Mac., p. 153, fig. 19; p. 159, fig. 30; p. 162, 


11 Tbid., p. 44 (Potisteria); AJA, xlviii, 1944, p. 86. no. 157. 
12 44, 1940, p. 306. 
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Sub-Neolithic period of Crete, which in turn makes the latter contemporaneous with the 
earlier part of Troy I. There is a further check in the long-known pyxis and lid from Hagios 
Onouphrios, which belongs to the Sub-Neolithic— Early Minoan I phase in Crete and can 
now be most closely paralleled in Thermi Phase A."° 

The Neolithic culture of Samos, already mentioned, shows many other connections with 
Crete, the Cyclades, the Troad, and Macedonia. The tubular lugs with ears, which are so 
important a factor in establishing the chronology of the beginning of the Early Bronze Age 
in Macedonia, appear on Samos as well (fig. 1,e).!2° Samian bowls with double lugs are 
paralleled in Crete by remains from the Eilithyia Cave, and from the same cave there are 
several other types of bowls very much like those from Samos.’ There are also at Samos a 
clay version (pl. xxxt,a) of the earliest Cycladic stone vases, a stone vase (pl. xxxu,b) like 
those of the Cycladic Pelos group, and mat-impressions similar to those found in this early 


Fic. 7. wits Hornep HAnpDLeEs. 


Cycladic assemblage.'* The decoration found on the Samian ware has many parallels in 
the rest of the Aegean. This is especially true of the pottery with pattern burnishing, a 
technique which has already been discussed in connection with Middle and Late Neolithic 
pottery. The decorated panels, usually vertical, which are common on Samos (pl. xxxu,e-f), 
are especially like those on the Pyrgos goblets of Crete (pl. xxx1,g),! and similar burnish- 
decorated panels occur on Sub-Neolithic pottery at Eutresis’ and on pottery dated to the 
end of the Thessaly I period (pl. xxxu,d).! Samian ornament also includes incised triangles 
filled with dots, which are like those on pottery from the first settlement at Protesilas,!’ 
and grooving such as we have already mentioned at Protesilas I and Olynthos.'* These 
important remains from Samos thus form another link connecting the Sub-Neolithic re- 
mains from Crete with early Troy I and with the Late Neolithic period of Macedonia. 

Thus: Early Minoan I=Cretan Sub-Neolithic= Macedonian Late Neolithic=Early 
Troy I. 

END OF THE EARLY BRONZE AGE 


We have not yet said much about the upper limits of the Early Bronze Age in the ene 
area. At the very beginning of this article the fact was mentioned that Urfirnis ware from 
the Greek mainland has been found as late as the early part of Troy V. Also in Troy V were 


19 PM, i, p. 61, fig. 23; Thermi, p. 75, fig. 26. 41-48, 57, 61-62. 

120 AM, Ix-lxi, 1935-1936, p. 150, F56 and fig. 2. 125 Putresis, pl. 1, 1. 

121 Thid., p. 181, F14; Ipaxr, 19380, p. 95, fig. 6. 126 4 M, lvii, 1932, Beilage xxvi, 1 and 4. 

122 Cf. IIpaxr, 1929, p. 96, fig. 1 and 19380, p. 95, 127 Cf. AM, |x-Ixi, 1935-1936, pls. 29 and 30 with 
fig. 5 with AM, Ix-Ixi, 1985-1986, p. 152, F61-63. Protésilas, p. 21, fig. 21. 

23 Cf, AM, |x-Ixi, 1935-1936, pls. 35, 1-8; 36, 1; 128 Cf. AM, lx-Ixi, 1935-1936, pl. $1 with Protésilas, 
54, 2 with ’E¢, 1898, pls. 9, 24 and 10, 16-18. p. 20, fig. 20 and Olynthus, i, fig. 50. 
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found numbers of bowls decorated on the interior with a cross in red wash,!”° and these 
bowls can be paralleled in late Early Helladic III levels on the Greek mainland among the 
partially glazed ware, Blegen’s Class B-1. Such bowls have been found at Korakou, Zy- 
gouries, and Malthi in the Peloponnesos, and at Kirrha and Orchomenos in Central Greece,!*° 
and there is evidence at Zygouries, Asea, Asine, and Eutresis that this B-1 class of pottery 
belongs to the end of the Early Helladic III period. Thus the end of the Early Helladic IT 
period must fall within the limits of Troy V.** We have already given evidence (p. 000) to 
show that the end of the Early Cycladic and Early Minoan phases of Aegean prehistory 
must fall at about the same time as the end of the Early Helladic period, during Troy V. 
The end of the Early Bronze Age in Northern Greece is more difficult to establish, but that 
the period continued in Macedonia at least as late as the end of the Early Helladic III 
period is shown by the discovery of a fragment of Early Helladic painted ware in the last 
settlement at Kritsana,™ which ended within the Early Bronze Age.™ This period probably 
continued somewhat beyond the Early Helladic period. It can best be dated by the appear- 
ance of Middle Helladic Minyan ware, which in Chalcidice is placed by Mylonas at about 
1700 B.c., a date which Heurtley holds possible for this region. Heurtley suggests that the 
period ended somewhat earlier in Central Macedonia, but states that the dividing line be- 
tween the two periods is not yet clearly established. In Thessaly, too, there is still insufficient 
evidence for dividing the Bronze Age into sub-periods and in most cases the material has 
been treated as a whole. While at most of the sites Minyan ware appears in the last settle- 
ment, so do later remains, for in the upper levels the stratification is usually telescoped. 
The strong ties with Macedonia may suggest a division similar to that for the more northern 
region. 

Thus: End of Early Helladic=End of Early Minoan=End of Early Cycladic= Early 
Troy V. 

ABSOLUTE CHRONOLOGY 


For the period before 2000 B.c. in the Aegean region there is up to now no reliable basis 
for absolute dates. In a recent review of the chronology of Middle Minoan I and II, Sidney 
Smith concluded that the Middle Minoan period must begin about 2000." We have given 
reasons for believing that the Middle Cycladic and Middle Helladic periods must begin at 
approximately the same time and that this falls within the range of Troy V. Blegen, how- 
ever, has lately ventured to give absolute dates for all of the towns of Troy,"* adding the 
warning that they are only approximate and that the margin of error may be large. They 
can be used as a tentative basis for an absolute chronology of the Aegean region (see the 


129 4 JA, xxxvi, 1932, p. 487; xxxviii, 1934, p. 238; pella” found at Orchomenos (Orch., iii, p. 56; pls. 


xxxix, 1985, pp. 562-567. Professor Blegen stated as 
well in a lecture at the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in March 1940, that these red- 
cross bowls were found only in Troy V, with the excep- 
tion of one fragment from Troy IV. 

130 Korakou, p. 6, fig. 5, 3; Zygouries, p. 83, fig. 69; 
Malthi, p. 277, pl. xvu, no. 62; BCH, 1xi, 1937, p. 460, 
fig. 23; Orch., iii, p. 65. 

131 Zygouries, p. 217; Asea, p. 61; Asine, p. 220; 
Eutresis, p. 116. 

18 That the transition from Early Helladic II to 
Early Helladic III probably falls at a time equal to 
about Troy IIc is indicated by the “depa amphiky- 


xxi, 1 and xxx, 5d). The one complete example re- 
sembles most closely the cups from Troy IIc and III 
(Ilios, pp. 371-372, nos. 319-323, and p. 535, nos. 
1081-1082). Kunze says that the two examples from 
Orchomenos are not of Trojan origin, but are local 
products and are typical of the late Early Helladic 
pottery at that site. 

133 Pre, Mac., p. 170, fig. 43. 

14 Thid., p. 21. 
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accompanying chart, above). Blegen’s date of 3200-2600 for Troy I would mean that the 
Early Helladic II period would have begun about 2900 B.c., the Thessaly ITI period and the 
Macedonian Early Bronze Age perhaps a century later. The beginning of the Late Neolithic 
— Early Helladic I, the Late Neolithic—Early Minoan I, and the Early Cycladic phases 
would coincide with the beginning of Troy I, about 3200 n.c. The Late Neolithic period of 
Macedonia and the Thessaly II period would have begun about a century later. The 
Middle Neolithic phase in Crete and on the Greek mainland, including the Thessaly I cul- 
ture, must reach at least as far back as the middle of the fourth millennium, if not farther. 
The Early Neolithic remains of Central Greece, the Peloponnesos, and Crete must extend 
into the early part of the fourth millennium, if not even into the fifth, but here the mist is 
still too thick to be penetrated. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Megalithic Monuments.—In AJ, xxvi, 1946, pp. 
38-60, Marcaret Davies discusses the diffusion and 
distribution pattern of these monuments on the Irish 
Sea and North Channel Coastlines. The account is il- 
lustrated with ten maps. 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Collections in New York. —AmMBROSE 
LANSING, in a note in BMMA, n.s. iv, 1946 (inside 
cover, opp. p. 169), calls attention to the reinstalla- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian collec- 
tion in its former galleries, to which a number of addi- 
tional rooms have been assigned. 

Old Kingdom Tomb Reliefs. —Wiiu1aMm C. Hayes 
in BMMA, n.s. iv, 1946, pp. 170-178 (8 figs.) dis- 
cusses the mastaba tombs of the Old Kingdom. He 
describes the general plan of these tombs. Relief sculp- 
ture and painting appeared in them at the end of the 
Third Dynasty. The first part to be decorated was the 
rectangular lintel over the false-door stele, where the 
deceased, seated before the funerary meal, is por- 
trayed. Later, the chapel walls were decorated with 
scenes of the man’s possessions, and servants bringing 
him whatever he needed. First of the tombs specifically 
to be described is that from Sakkareh of Pery-néb, 
Lord Chamberlain of King Wenis of the Fifth Dy- 
nasty (ca. 2440 B.c.), brought to the Metropolitan in 
1913, and set up in the Museum. The relief sculptures 
from three other tombs, also in New York, are less 
well-known. First of these are the reliefs from the 
mastaba, also from Sakkareh, of Prince Re‘-em-kay, 
eldest son of King Isesey of the Fifth Dynasty. They 


* The following periodicals are abstracted in this 
issue: Antiquaries Journal, xxvi, 1946; The Art Bulle- 
tin, xxviii, 1946; L’ Antiquité classique, xi, 1942 and xii, 
1943; Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, ci, 1946; Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, xliv, 1946; Bulletin of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, n.s. iv, 1946; Classical Jour- 
nal, xli, 1945; Classical Outlook, xxiii, 1945/6; Hesperia 
xv, 2, 1946; Palestine Exploration Quarterly. Jan.—Apr., 
1946, 
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were purchased from the Egyptian Government and 
brought to the Metropolitan Museum in 1908. These 
reliefs have been installed in new locations, and can 
now be studied to greater advantage. They are master- 
pieces of Fifth Dynasty sculpture, and give “a compre- 
hensive picture of the everyday life of the time,” 
showing the capture of waterfowl, the hunting of 
antelope and other game, and the Prince in his ship 
crossing the waters of the Hereafter. The second tomb, 
very close to this in location, was the mastaba of a 
judge named Ny-kau-Hor, built for himself and his 
wife, the reliefs from which also came to New York in 
1908. These reliefs show the husband with his sons on 
the left, and husband and wife on the right, while the 
portiére of the false doorway is devoted to the wife, 
and in the panel above the door she is represented at 
her funerary banquet. The execution is marked by del- 
icacy and truthfulness. A third tomb, also from 
Sakkareh, that of the son of the Overseer Sehotpu, 
Kay-em-snéwy, was purchased by the Museum in 
1926, and is now exhibited for the first time. What was 
obtained was the west wall of the chapel. The central 
stele, except for the inscription, was painted to resem- 
ble red granite, and the sculptures represent the de- 
ceased and his wife and son, with a smaller figure, 
perhaps a priest or a younger son. The right section 
of the chapel wall is occupied by the stele of a close 
relative, perhaps a younger brother, with his wife. 
Compared to the others, this tomb seems “stale and 
hackneyed.” 

Old Kingdom Diadem. —In BMFA, xliv, 1946, pp. 
23-29 (13 figs., one in color) Dows DunHAM pub- 
lishes a diadem received by the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston from the Egyptian campaign of 1937. It 
consists of four parts, fastened together with copper * 
rivets: a headband formed of a closed circlet of cop- 
per, gilded outside and in, to which are fastened three 
ornaments of copper. Two opposed papyrus umbels 
have a carnelian dise at their junction. Rising from 
the disc is an ankh, and sitting on each of the papyri 
is a crested ibis. The two birds face each other, with 
their beaks crossed over the loop of the ankh. Beside 
the papyri, there is a further floral oranament below 
the disc, of a five-petalled campaniform flower, too 
conventionalized to be identified. The construction of 
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these ornaments is described in detail; all are of cop- 
per, and are in low relief on the face and in intaglio on 
the back. To the face of the copper backing a layer 
of linen was applied, as a binder for the gesso and gold 
leaf with which the surface was once covered. The pig- 
ments used were blue, red, green and black. Only two 
similar diadems of the Old Kingdom are known to the 
writer: one found in the German campaign at Giza 
in 1903, and presumably in Leipzig, the other from 
the Egyptian Government excavations near the 
Sphinx in 1930, and now in Cairo. Besides these, how- 
ever, representations of diadems appear on the statue 
of Nofret (Early Fourth Dynasty) and on the relief of 
Queen Meresankh III (Late Fourth Dynasty), while in 
the Sixth Dynasty tomb of Mereruka, a diadem is 
represented in a relief showing metal-workers making 
ornaments. The fragility of the Boston specimen sug- 
gests that it was not intended to be worn, but was a 
funerary model, based on an original made of gold and 
faience or semi-precious stones, rather than of copper, 
gold leaf and gesso. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Origin of Artillery.—The question of whether the 
Greeks were the inventors of engines hurling heavy 
missiles is answered in the negative by Leigh ALEx- 
ANDER in CJ, xli, 1945, pp. 208-211. The earliest 
known Greek use of such machines was by Dionysius 


the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, ca. 400 B.c. The author- 
ity for this statement is Diodorus Siculus (xiv, 42, 1), 
who claims for Dionysius the invention of such artil- 
lery, a claim accepted by most writers. But in the 
Bible (II Chron. xxvi, 15) Uzziah, king of Judah (some- 
times called Azariah) is credited with such an inven- 
tion, and his date, ca. 750 B.c., is almost four cen- 
turies earlier. The account in the Bible is, however, 
not contemporaneous with Uzziah, and is not con- 
sidered very reliable; but there are some indirect in- 
dications that in this case he is following some old, 
true source. Uzziah’s reign (790-788 B.c.) was one of 
expansion, as is shown by Isaiah chs. 2-5. He was 
finally defeated by Tiglath-Pileser IV in 738 .c., if the 
Azariah mentioned in an inscription of that king is 
the same one as the one in the Bible. This has been 
disputed, but the evidence seems to point that way. 
If this is so (and the writer believes it to be the case), 
where did Uzziah get his catapults? Did he invent 
them, or borrow the principle from previous users? 
Here a passage from the Elder Pliny (Hist. Nat. vii, 56) 
is of interest, in which he claims that the Cretans in- 
vented the catapult, and the Syrophoenicians the bal- 
lista. It is significant that Pliny claims the invention of 
artillery in the ancient Near East. If the Phoenicians 
had catapults and ballistae, so did their colonists, the 
Carthaginians, and Dionysius could have obtained 
them from there. The most probable common source 


for the weapons was Assyria, the outstanding military 
power of Uzziah’s time and later. The Assyrians used 
the battering ram, movable towers on wheels, and 
other siege engines. But for siege artillery there is ad- 
mittedly no certain evidence in Assyrian art or inscrip- 
tions. Certain representations on reliefs, and obscure 
references in inscriptions have been rejected by As- 
syriologists, but the writer believes that they have 
erred on the side of caution. He therefore suggests that 
artillery was invented by the Assyrians. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Threshing Floors.—In PEQ, Jan.—Apr., 1946, pp. 
5-14, Sipney Situ has an article on “The Threshing 
Floor at the City Gate.” He shows that there is fairly 
substantial evidence that there was a threshing floor at 
some city gates and that it was situated outside the 
walls close to the towers that often protected the 
main gates. Apparently this was an inconvenient posi- 
tion, but there is a reason for the location. It seems 
that many citizens in early times had small cultivated 
plots in the immediate environs, but no suitable space 
for threshing and winnowing and no adequate means of 
protecting their grain from theft after winnowing. 
Winnowing was generally done at night in order to 
take advantage of the breeze, and the grain could not 
be removed immediately (Ruth 3:2). Accordingly for 
communal threshing a spot was chosen where the 
guardians of the city would protect the grain. Hence 
the threshing floor was located at the city gate. This 
view finds support in the legend of ’Aght (Text II D: 
Ch. Virolleaud, La Légende phénicienne de Danel, 
Paris, 1936; col. v, lines 4-8) and IJ Kings 22:10 (II 
Chron. 18:9). In these two Hebrew passages we find 
the expression: “‘in the threshing floor, the opening of 
the city gate.” Apparently the “opening” must be a 
particular space on the exterior of the city gate. In 
I Kings 22:17 the prophet Micaiah refers to sheep, a 
thought suggested, perhaps, by the presence of sheep 
pens outside the city wall near the threshing floor. 

Jerusalem.—In PEQ July-Oct., 1944 Lt. Col. 
N. P. Cuarke had an article on “The Four North 
Walls of Jerusalem.” In this connection should be read 
in PEQ, Jan—Apr., 1946 an article by Capt. C. T. 
Norris entitled “New Reasoning concerning the 
Fortification of Jerusalem in the First Century a.p.” 

Ras Shamra Text. —T. H. Gasrsr finds the clue to 
the understanding of the opening column of Text II 
AB (Ch. Virolleaud, Syria, xiii, 1932, pp. 118-163) in 
regarding this tablet as the immediate sequel of Text 
III AB, A (ibid., xvi, 1935, pp. 29-45) which describes 
how Baal conquered the monster Yammu and as a 
reward was promised eternal sovereignty. The situa- 
tion presupposed in the following tablet is that Baal 
feels he cannot command the respect of the gods un- 
less he has a palace. He therefore decides to appeal to 
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El to have one built. But instead of approaching him 
directly he plans to work through the royal consort 
Asherat and his sister Anat. Lines 2-19 contain the 
message which Anat is to give to Asherat; in lines 20- 
44 Baal justifies his adoption of this line of procedure 
(BASOR ci, 1946, pp. 21-30). 


GREECE 
General and Miscellaneous 


Delian Dance. — Under the title, ““Vergil and a Del- 
ian Dance,” CO, xxiii, 1945/6, pp. 60-61, prints a con- 
densation of a paper by Linu1an B. Lawuer. In two 
places in the Aeneid, Vergil refers to Apollo and 
Artemis dancing on the heights of Mt. Cynthus, the 
one mingling with ‘male worshippers, the other with 
nymphs, or female votaries, and with the mother god- 
dess mentioned in each case. This is “a positive tradi- 
tion of ritual dances upon the summit of Cynthus.” In 
Vergil’s own day, Delos was deserted, and no such 
dances took place; nor is there evidence of them in 
Classical Greek times. The supposition is, therefore, 
that Vergil derived them from some Greek writer who 
preserved a tradition of a prehistoric ritual. Several au- 
thors now extant are known to have influenced Vergil, 
but no one of them specifically mentions dances on 
Mt. Cynthus; so that Vergil’s source remains a mys- 
tery. Here, however, archaeology is very helpful. The 
excavations prove that the summit of Cynthus was 
inhabited in the last centuries of the third millennium 
B.c., probably by Carians. Thucydides (i, 8) tells us 
that when the Athenians “purified” Delos in the fifth 
century B.c., they found many Carian tombs. Even 
in the third millennium, the rude altar on the summit 
of Cynthus was sacred, and the cave on the slope 
must have had some cult significance from very early 
times, as Minoan remains have been found near it. 
The nature of the original religion is unknown, but 
contemporary Cycladic peoples had solar cults. At 
the height of the Minoan period, Cynthus was aban- 
doned, which accords with Greek legends that Minos 
of Crete drove the Carians out of the Aegean. It was 
reoccupied after the fall of Crete in the Mycenaean pe- 
riod, and the altar on Cynthus was honored again. If, 
therefore, dances in honor of Apollo really took place 
on Cynthus, they were performed “to a pre-Greek 
sky or sun deity.” It is no accident that the peoples 
mentioned by Vergil as participating in these dances 
(Cretans, Dryopians, Agathyrsians) were prominent 
in the post-Minoan or Late Helladic Age, and repre- 
sent the chief geographical centers of Aegean culture 
at that time. The writer therefore believes that Vergil 

preserves for us, from some source now lost, a true 
memory of real ritual dances on Mt. Cynthus, per- 
formed in the spring by various Late Helladic peoples. 
It is possible to conjecture the nature of such dances. 
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They were probably highly orgiastic and frenzied; 
they may well have taken the form of a circle, with 
clock-wise motion, and it is not impossible that the 
dancers were armed, and wore animal skins, or cos- 
tumes derived from animals, such as bulls’ horns or 
animal masks. The dances may, then, have been ritual 
animal dances, taken over from a more primitive cult. 
Pylades. — Under the title, “Portrait of a Dancer,” 
B. Law er, in CJ, xli, 1945, pp. 241-247, 
brings together the known facts of the life of this fa- 
mous ancient dancer, and his inventions of dances. He 
was born in Cilicia in the middle of the first century 
B.c., perhaps between 49 and 42, and was at the height 
of his career between 22 and 18 B.c. He was over age 
for active dancing (i.e., between forty and fifty) in 
2 B.c., when he is known to have financed the produc- 
tion of a sumptuous public festival, from which we 
may infer that he had amassed great wealth in his pro- 
fession. He was of servile extraction, and in his later 
years he was a freedman of Augustus. He was prob- 
ably trained both as a tragic actor and as a dancer. In 
conjunction with another dancer, Bathyllus of Alex- 
andria, he astonished the world with a combination of 
drama and dance, specializing for his part in tragedy, 
while Bathyllus worked with comedy and burlesque. 
This was the origin of pantomime, and, as the writer 
remarks, “In a very real sense, Pylades saved the plots 
of Greek tragedy for the theater.” The method of 
presentation is;described in great detail, as well as 
its effect on the audiences. Although Pylades per- 
formed for the most part in Rome, there is some evVi- 
dence that he toured the cities of Italy. Formal dancing 
contests were rare, if, indeed, they actually existed; 
but there was great rivalry between great masters, 
and as a result, Pylades was banished from Italy, only 
to be recalled in 18 B.c. His personality was colorful, 
fearless, and temperamental, and his artistic standards 
were very high. In addition to dancing he was a very 
rigorous and effective teacher of the art, and is said 
to have written a treatise on dancing. This is lost, but 
an essay, attributed to Lucian, exists which may in ef- 
fect be a revision of this treatise. The popularity of the 
dances invented by Pylades rose to great heights after 
his death, and did not sink into oblivion until the rise 
of the Christian Church, combined with the low moral- 
ity of the later dancers. Finally the writer discusses 
the origin of these dance forms, and expresses the belief 
that certain elements in them go back to very remote 
antiquity, perhaps, indeed, to the ritual dances of 
ancient Egypt and prehistoric Greece. 

Eagle of Zeus.—In CJ, xli, 1945, pp. 203-207, 
Grorcr E. Mytonas discusses the origin of the asso- 
ciation of the eagle with Zeus. The question of the time 
and place of this association has been avoided thus 
far, and it has been assumed that it goes back to the 
very beginning of the Greek historic era, and is com- 
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mon to all parts of Greece. In Homer, however, Zeus, 
while already possessing the thunderbolt, does not as 
yet have the eagle associated with him, although the 
bird is spoken of as “the bird of omen” and is often 
the messenger of the god. In fact, certain evidence 
points to the fact that in Homer’s day Zeus and the 
eagle were not linked closely together. In Hesiod, too, 
the eagle is not mentioned with Zeus, in the account of 
the battle against the Giants. The first mention oc- 
curs in Pindar’s First Pythian Ode, where the eagle is 
perched on the god’s sceptre. Similar evidence may 
also be adduced from ancient art. The earliest repre- 
sentation of Zeus with the eagle is a bronze statuette 
of the seventh century B.c., from the sanctuary of Mt. 
Lykaion. Pausanias speaks of a statue of Zeus, with an 
eagle on his left hand, as a dedication of the Meta- 
pontines at Olympia, which is possibly reproduced on 
Olympian staters dating between 471 and 432 B.c. 
Statuettes have been found at Olympia, the earliest 
dating ca. 480 B.c., with the eagle. There is also the 
statue of Zeus Ithomatas by Hageladas, mentioned by 
Pausanias (iv, 33, 2). Seated representations of Zeus 
with the eagle appear on coins of Arcadia during the 
fifth century; this is apparently the Lykaian Zeus. 
Other seated representations have the eagle flying be- 
fore him, as on Olympian staters dating 452-432 B.c. 
In the Pheidian statue, the eagle was perched on top of 
the sceptre, in agreement with the Pindaric tradition. 
The cult of the Lykaian Zeus is known to have existed 
at Cyrene, and he is represented on gold staters of that 
city, and on the so-called ““Cyrenaic” vases, now gen- 
erally called Laconian, which were made for the 
Cyrene market. We may therefore assume that the 
type of seated Zeus with the eagle was known in the 
Late Archaic Period in Laconia. On the other hand, 
the bronze statuettes of Zeus from Dodona do not 
have the eagle, nor does the bronze statue from 
Artemision, believed by Mylonas to be of Zeus 
Keraunios. Thus the eagle originated in the Pelopon- 
nese, a theory previously suggested by Elderkin. But 
Mylonas would locate it still more closely, at the 
sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios of Arcadia, described by 
Pausanias, and excavated by Kourouniotis. This 
sanctuary is described. After the fifth century, the 
association spread to the rest of the Greek world. The 
earliest known Attic representation appears to be on a 
red-figured amphora by the Altamura Painter, ca. 460 
B.c. By the fourth century, the connection became 
universal. 


Architecture 


Acropolis at Athens.—In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 
73-106, GorHam P. Stevens presents “Architectural 
Studies concerning the Acropolis of Athens,” with 
emphasis on the Propylaea and the Erechtheum. The 
ground-plan of the Propylaea is traced from the en- 
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tirely utilitarian prehistoric structure of Acropolis 
limestone with mortar of mud, through the subtly 
asymmetrical design of Mnesicles, to the Claudian 
period (50 a.p.) when the ramp was replaced by a 
monumental staircase. In discussing the Erechtheum, 
the author reconstructs the Cecropium, produces 
evidence for supposing that the paved area east of the 
north porch was used for special religious ceremonies 
requiring steps for spectators, and justifies the pose of 
the caryatides on the ground that they were meant to 
be viewed from a 45-degree angle and not head-on. 
Detailed ground-plans reinforce the arguments. 


Sculpture 

Athena Promachos.—In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 
107-114, A. E. RavupitscuHex and G. P. STEvENs re- 
store the pedestal of Athena Promachos, arguing that 
the statue was placed upon a platform used as a 
podium for mounting trophies and inscriptions. Two 
blocks with monumental lettering of 475-450 B.c. 
make possible the restoration of the inscription as 
AOENAIOI ANEQEZAN EK TON MEAIKON, and 
from dowel cuttings in the top of the same blocks the 
position of the trophies may be conjectured. 


Vases 


Panathenaic Amphora at Toronto.—F. Parxes 
Weser, in More Thoughts and Comments of a Doctor 
(London, 1946), pp. 4-9 (fig.) publishes the Pana- 
thenaic amphora in Toronto, formerly in the collection 
of Dr, William Allen Sturge, who originally obtained it 
from Dr. Weber. It had previously been owned by 
Mr. E. J. Coleman of Stoke Poges, from whom Dr. 
Weber obtained it, in fragments, in 1889. The vase 
has been attributed to the Eucharides Painter. 

Vases from Agora.—In Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 
120-187, Eugene VANDERPOOL discusses, with photo- 
graphs (Plates xmm-xxtv) “Some Black-Figured 
Pottery from the Athenian Agora.” The fragments, 
mostly sixth-century, include Panathenaic amphorae 
and kantharoi; among the subjects treated are Athena 
with athletes, Athena with cocks and a charioteer, 
Lapiths and centaurs, and a serio-comic Labor of 
Herakles in which the Erymanthian Boar appears un- 
mistakably as a pig. Fragment 23 (there are 35 in all) 
is signed by the painter Nikosthenes. This preliminary 
publication is a part of the 28th Report of the American 
Excavations in the Athenian Agora. 

Philoctetes Lekythos.—This fine late Attic red- 
figured lekythos is published by F. Parkes WEBER, in 
More Thoughts and Comments of a Doctor (London, 
1946), pp. 10-11 (fig.). Formerly in the Castellani 
Collection in Rome, it was sold in 1884, and passed 
into the hands of Dr. Weber’s father, who kept it until 
his death in 1918. In the Sale Catalogue of his collec- 
tion (Sotheby, May 22, 1919, lot 92) it is mistakenly 
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called “Oedipus in Exile,” but the bandage on the left 
foot and ankle prove it to be Philoctetes. The writer 
believes this vase to be at present “‘in some American 
Museum.” The illustration is taken from the frontis- 
piece to Milani’s Il Mito di Filottete (Florence, 1879). 
The myth of Philoctetes is briefly related, to prove 
that the interpretation of the subject is correct. 


Inscriptions 

Inscriptions from Agora. —As part of the 28th Re- 
port of the American Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 
Kenprick Pritcuett publishes in Hesperia, xv, 1946, 
pp. 188-168, seventeen Greek inscriptions, with photo- 
graphs and prosopographical index, dated from 381/0 
p.c. to the first century B.c. They include votive 
plaques, fragments of prescripts, honors to prytaneis, 
prytany decrees, lists, and a proxeny decree. Nos. 3, 
11, and 12 join Dow, Prytaneis, 79, 19, and 20 respec- 
tively. Nos. 2, 15, and 17 offer additions to 7G IP 
2928, 1934, and 1929. No. 10 is particularly interesting 
as presenting further evidence for damnatio memoriae 
practiced by the Athenians of ca. 200 B.c. against the 
Macedonian house. No. 17, the most interesting, is a 
list of substitutions in some liturgical assignment, per- 
haps of the trierarchy, perhaps as the result of anti- 
doseis. 

Inscription from Mycenae.—In Hesperia, xv, 
1946, pp. 115-119, Marcetius T. Mrtsos publishes, 
with a photograph, “An Inscription from Mycenae,” 
which is a record of the early fifth century B.c. of a 
dedication of weapons by certain Hieromnemones, in- 
teresting for its letter-forms, peculiarities of dialect 
(itacism), and reference to a phratry (?) Skoradeus, of 
the Mycenaeans. 

Numismatics 

Stater from Mallos. —L. Lacrorx has discussed in 
great detail a fourth century stater from Mallos in 
Cilicia (L’ Antiquité classique, xii, 1948, pages 57-78 
with two plates containing $9 figures). This stater has 
on the obverse a figure of the Great King and on the 
Teverse a scene showing a beardless Heracles standing 
and struggling with the Nemean lion. The inscription 
MAA (Ma)\wrév) appears on the reverse. The scene on 
the reverse has often been cited as a copy of a sculp- 
tural group. Six argued that the original group was by 
Myron (“Eine Gruppe des Myron?,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Numismatik, xiv, 1887, pp. 142 ff.). Others who have 
followed him transformed the hypothesis into a cer- 
tainty. Lacroix, who felt that in many cases the as- 
sumption that a particular group on a coin was a copy 
of a particular statue was often unjustified, has in- 
vestigated this coin with great care. He reached the 
conclusion that this coin of Mallos imitated coins 
struck in Magna Graecia in the same period, and that 
it cannot be traced to the inspiration of a statue. He 
especially considers any connection with a group by 
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Myron as extremely unlikely since Pliny in describing 
the statue says only that it was a statue of Heracles 
and does not specify that it is a statue of Heracles 
battling with the Nemean lion. (H.N., 34.57 . . . Her- 
culem, qui est apud circum maximum in aede Pompei 
Magni.) Lacroix points out that his conclusion con- 
firms an idea already current, that reproductions of 
works of art on coins are exceptional before the reign 
of Alexander the Great. 

Seleucid Coins.—In PEQ, Jan.—Apr., 1946, pp. 
43-48, and pl. 1, Srerta Ben-Dor discusses three 
hitherto unknown Seleucid coins: one of Antiochus 
VI, dated 144/3 B.c.; another one of the same king, 
dated 142/1 3.c.; and a third one of Demetrius II 
Nicator, dated 142/1 B.c. On the basis of these coins 
the following conclusions may be reached: (1) Anti- 
ochus VI added Ptolemais to his domain at least as 
early as the 169th year of the Seleucid era (144/38 
B.c.); (2) it is clear that Antiochus VI was murdered 
not before 142/1 B.c.; (3) the third coin was struck in 
142/1 3.c. by Demetrius in Gaza, and thus shows that 
this town returned to his possession after having been 
in the hands of the Maccabees for a short time. 

Counterfeit Money. —F. Parkes in More 
Thoughts and Comments of a Doctor (London, 1946), 
pp. 26-31, discusses ancient forgeries of coins, and the 
processes by which they were made. Plated imitations 
of Greek and Roman silver coins are quite common, 
and the writer at one time possessed examples of 
Aeginetan pieces, made “in the fifth century B.c., or 
earlier,” often as well executed as the originals from 
which they were made. Such forgeries, struck on 
plated flans, are mostly of silver coins, gold examples 
being rare. For the most part, they are of Greek or 
Roman coins, but forged Persian darics exist. Many 
of the most skilfully executed ancient plated pieces 
were “government forgeries” —either a forced token 
currency, or debased coinage. Besides plating, the 
ancients were familiar with the method of striking 
pieces in base metal from imitated dies, but this is a 
late process. Casting was done, either by the govern- 
ment, or as actual forgeries in Roman times —terra- 
cotta moulds for making such pieces have been found 
in Egypt, and in Roman sites in Europe, and speci- 
mens exist in many museums. The article ends with a 
discussion of the methods used by modern forgery. 


ROME 
General and Miscellaneous 


Origin of Pre-Julian Calendar. —Joszern Dwicut 
has a note, accompanied by a diagram, on this subject, 
in CJ, xli, 1945, pp. 273-275, 283. In it he attempts to 
show that the pre-Julian year, with its intercalation of 
90 days, was in mistaken imitation of the Greek lunar 
year, and tended towards the ultimate adoption of a 
solar calendar. 
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By Their Shoes. — Under this title, Dororny Burr 
Tuompson, in The Phoeniz, i, 1946, pp. 18-20, calls 
attention to the usefulness of the collections of the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto for illustrating the 
life of the Greeks and Romans. The title is derived 
from the presence in the Museum of a Roman knitted 
sock, which shows just what form the ancient soccus 
actually took. Other objects of everyday use, which 
could bring to a pupil’s eyes the very things about 
which he reads, are also discussed, such as toys, clothes, 
household articles, coins, and even food products. 
For schools too far away to come readily to the 
Museum, attention is invited to its collections of 
slides and pictures. 


Architecture 


Model of Circus Maximus. — CO, xxiii, 1945/6, pp. 
56-57 (fig.) calls attention to a model of the Circus 
Maximus, recently completed after 286 hours of work 
by Rev. A. M. Gurntuer, $.J., of Canisius College, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the sixteenth of a series of famous 
buildings of antiquity which he has made. 


Roman Gaul 


Life in Ancient Gaul.—Watrer A. Epwarps has 
an article on this subject in CO, xxiii, 1945/6, pp. 53- 
54. It deals particularly with the Gauls as they existed 
in the first century B.c., at the time of Caesar. In 
spite of conflicting dialects, customs and institutions, 
the various tribes had a consciousness of common 
destiny, which caused them to unite against an invad- 
ing enemy. They had a complete network of roads 
from the Mediterranean to Belgium, and from the 
Rhine to the ocean, which were kept in good condi- 
tion, the various rivers being crossed by bridges. They 
had a common religion, Druidism, which, however, 
was losing its influence over the people in the first 
century B.c. Although a primitive people, they were 
by no means barbarians; they practiced agriculture, 
and raised cattle and poultry. Their horses were 
famous, and so were their horse-drawn vehicles. 
Commerce was carried on with Britain, and their 
manufactured products (linen and woolen goods, 
metal ware, agricultural implements, etc.) were ex- 
ported to Massilia and Italy. They were skilled miners, 
and proficient in metal work and enamelling. The Elder 
Pliny (H.N. xxviii, 12, 51, 191) credits them with the 
invention of soap. They minted their own coins, and 
their coinage has been found in other parts of the 
ancient world. They invented all manner of dyes, and 
were expert in their application. They devised a har- 
vesting machine, described by Pliny (ibid., xviii, 30, 
72, 296). The Gauls were eager for education, and 
familiar with Greek, but even their most educated 
men did not speak Latin in Caesar’s time. The 
Romans themselves did not consider the Gauls a 
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barbarous race, as is proven by instances of intimacy 
between individual Romans and Gauls. In warfare, 
however, they were deficient in strategic knowledge, 
and were easily conquered. After the conquest, they 
made themselves an integral part of the Roman 
Empire, serving in Roman armies, many of them be- 
coming Roman citizens, and adopting Latin as their 
language. Many of their most prominent character- 
istics appear to this day in their descendents. 

Excavations at Tournai. —Several interesting finds 
came to light in 1941-42 at Tournai in Hainaut, Bel- 
gium (Tournai is about five miles from the Franco- 
Belgian border and about fifteen miles from Lille). 
The excavations of J. Breuer and M. Amand have 
been discussed in two articles by M. Amann (L’Anti- 
quité classique, xi, 1942, pp. 243-252 with two plates; 
xii, 1948, pp. 93-102 with three figures and three 
plates). The first article deals with pottery found in a 
trench cut during the investigation of an ancient pave- 
ment in Tournai. These sherds are of special interest 
because by comparison with material found in the 
Rhine area, in Holland, and in England they can be 
closely dated to the first half of the first century 
A.D. There are a few fragments of sigillata (items 1-3). 
The fragments of a local fabric, partly imitations of 
Roman work (items 4-8), partly native work (items 
(9-31) are much more numerous. 

The second article described the remains of a 
hypocaust which was found under a thick layer of 
debris containing Roman paving blocks and _ pot- 
sherds. Short pillars on the lower pavement originally 
supported a second pavement, presumably in the 
sudarium of a bath. Remains of such heating arrange- 
ments from the Roman period are common. The ex- 
tent of the hypocaust could not be ascertained (plate 
1 shows a plan, figure 2 a cross-section of the hypo- 
caust). The fragments of pottery indicate construction 
in the latter part of the first half of the first century 
A.D. Also of interest is a titulus sepulcralis found in 
another section of the city and probably dated in the 
middle of the second century a.p. Unfortunately, it is 
fragmentary: D(is) M(anibus) /...C. [Domlitio 
C(a)i f(ilio) /... (plate m and figure 3). Near the 
inscription fragments of an unusual vase were found 
(plate mm). It was originally decorated by relief repre- 
sentations of seven deities representing the heavenly 
bodies, but only five are preserved in the fragments: 
Luna, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and Sol. Amand gives 
references to other “planetary” vases, and suggests 
that a future study of the pottery found with the vase 
may enable it to be dated closely. 

Further discoveries in 1942-43 are briefly mentioned 
in a note by M. Amann (ibid., xiii, 1944, pp. 189-140). 
Walls of buildings have been found covered by the 
Medieval city walls and a small hypocaust with sec- 
tions of the suspensura (i.e. the upper part of the 


double floor) still preserved. One wall of well-dressed 
stone has a retaining wall with the remains of a water 
conduit. Fragments of tiles and small paving blocks 
of limestone were found with it and nearby a well 
(diameter 1.6 m.) Miscellaneous finds include grey 
sherds of the early medieval period and fragments of 
late Roman pottery. The outlines of the space used 
in Roman times can now be partially ascertained, and 
portions of the ancient wall have been found. 
Tongres. —Earlier investigations of the Roman set- 
tlement at Tongres (in Limburg, about 12 miles north- 
east of Liége) had brought to light some of the topo- 
graphical elements from the Roman period. In 1937 a 
series of investigations was carried on to supplement 
the earlier material. An attempt was made to trace 
further the ancient wall of the town, the course of 
which was already partially known. Further informa- 
tion about the location and nature of the gates of the 
town was discovered. In particular, it was discovered 
that there were two gates in the southern wall of the 
town instead of one, and enough information was 
gained to make possible a partial reconstruction of 
these important town gates. Also roads outside of the 
city, which continued certain of the city streets, 
were traced and the plan of the town as a whole was 
further revealed. A great many small finds of paving 
material and pottery were uncovered, but these have 
not yet been studied in detail. A detailed account of 
the architectura! and topographical remains, none of 
which is particularly startling, has been published by 
GEORGES DE ScuaEtTzEn (L’Antiquité classique, xii, 
1943, pages 37-46 with four plates). The first plate is 
of particular interest since it shows a plan of the 
general urban area with items marked which were dis- 
covered in 1937 as well as in the earlier investigations. 
Plates 11 and m1 include plans of the wall and gates. 
Velsique. —Numerous discoveries of Gallo-Roman 
remains have been made in the vicinity of Velsique. 
A large collection of pottery and miscellaneous items 
found in a field near Velsique is now in the collection 
of A. Van de Walle in Ghent (Gand). After an exam- 
ination of these items J. S. pp Larr published a brief 
résumé of the more interesting finds (L’Antiquité 
classique, xii, 1943, pp. 112-113). A very large number 
of potsherds was found at about the depth of one 
meter near the remains of a stone wall and a de- 
posit of ashes. Most of these fragments seem to date 
in the second and third centuries a.p. The writer 
checked over the fragments of sigillata and recognized 
the following shapes: Dragendorff 16, 18, 18/31, 27, 
33, 35, 87, 45. Three fragments were stamped with 
the potter’s name. The inscriptions are: Moniu(s), 
Biga fec(it), and Marcelli. Stamps appeared also on 
certain of the other fragments, three from the work- 
chop of Martialis, whose stamped ware has been found 
in other excavations (cf. CIL, xiii, 10006, 51). Three 
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other unpublished inscriptions are: Qu//rius (or 
Qu//irus) Verano, Virecun; Viira(?). In the same 
place there were miscellaneous fragments of tiles, iron 
tools, iron and bronze nails, bronze coins, etc. It is 
proposed to discuss these items in more detail later. 


Roman Britain 


A Roman Candelabrum.—In AJ, xxvi, 1946, pp. 
1-10, I. A. Ricumonp describes a fragment from a 
large stone candelabrum found years ago at York. 
The original candelabrum stood from 13 to 16 feet 
high and formed part of a great third century tomb 
on the road that ran from York to the north. 

Mildenhall Treasure. —The London Times for June 
25, 1946, publishes a short account of the discovery, 
while ploughing in a field at West Row, Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, of a hoard of thirty-four pieces of Roman 
silver work, dating in the fourth century a.p. The 
account is illustrated with photographs of some of the 
more important items. (Since this appeared, a more 
detailed account is given in JZN.) At the time this 
account appeared, an inquest was to be held, to deter- 
mine whether the find was treasure trove, in which case 
it becomes Crown property, the discoverer to receive 
full market value. The objects are of extreme beauty, 
and it is one of the most interesting and valuable dis- 
coveries of the Roman period in Britain. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Iconography of the ‘‘Presentation in the Temple.” 
—In The Art Bulletin, xxviii, 1946, pp. 17-32, Dor- 
oruy C. Sxorr, following a brief outline of the liturgi- 
cal development of the Hypapante or presentation of 
Christ in the Temple, discusses the iconographic evolu- 
tion of the pictorial representations of the scene, which 
are based on the narrative from the Gospel of St. Luke. 

Beth-shan.—In the excavations at Beth-Shan 
(Scythopolis) made in 1930 were found two inscriptions 
dated ca. a.p. 567 with two Greek words: stephano- 
staurion (wreath-cross) and pellaikon. The “‘wreath- 
cross” wasa marble slab marking the place of a grave 
in the chapel; the slab had carved upon it a cross en- 
circled by a wreath. The pellaikon has not been 
found, but apparently from the context of the inscrip- 
tion it was an object with rings attached to it so that 
it could be removed; it must have been a door, slab, or 
something similar at the mouth of a tomb. G. M. 
FitzGerawp has a note on this word in PEQ, Jan.— 
Apr. 1946. 


MEDIAEVAL 


An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery.—A small cemetery 
found in 1931 at Westbere, Kent is described by 
R. F. Jessup in AJ, xxvi, 1946, pp. 11-21. The objects 
date from the sixth and seventh century. Of particular 
interest is a glass bow] with a meaningless inscription, 
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and among the pottery, some pieces of late Samian 
ware. 

Gold Bracteates.—In AJ, xxvi, 1946, pp. 22-37, 
E. Leeps discusses twenty British speci- 
mens of the fifth and sixth centuries and their counter- 
parts in Scandinavia. The author suggests that the 
Bracteate-idea based on Roman coin types originated 
in Denmark and presents an interesting archaeological 
account of that district before a.p. 525. 

Italian Primitives.—In The Art Bulletin, xxviii, 
1946, pp. 1-16, Miuuarp Mess brings to public at- 
tention a hitherto little known collection of Italian 
primitives. Though the individual paintings are not of 
great quality, the collection as a whole is of impor- 
tance, since it was formed some hundred and fifty 
years ago, at a time when interest in this period of 
painting was, to say the least, not widepsread. The 
paintings were the property of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, and were hung in his castle at Konopisté, 
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near Prague, prior to the last war. Though removed 
by the Germans, they have been located and the col- 
lection will presumably be reassembled. It was orig- 
inally formed, with a few possible exceptions, by the 
Marchese Tommaso degli Obizzi, and was housed in 
his castle Catajo near Padua. The Marchese be- 
queathed his collection to Ercole III, Duke of Modena, 
with the stipulation that it should pass to the youngest 
son of the Duke’s daughter, who had married the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. Later generations of 
this family, moving from Northern Italy to Austria, 
gradually transferred the collection to its present 
northern home. Meiss discusses at some length the 
best of the approximately forty unpublished pieces, 
representing the Sienese, Florentine, and North 
Italian schools of the late Trecento and Quattrocento. 
One interesting piece is a Lamentation by Lorenzo 
Monaco, which may prove upon further study to be 
the missing panel from his triptych in the Louvre. 


HIS section is designed to present a brief, 
but comprehensive, annual survey of ar- 

chaeological discoveries in the Near East. 
The editors wrote some sixty men who are either 
excavating in that area, or in close touch with 
current excavations, and asked for the latest in- 
formation on field activities. The response to this 
appeal has been most gratifying, for the majority 
of our correspondents have been generous with 
news, both of their own work and that of their 
colleagues, and from this news we have compiled 
our report. 

As field activities become more regular, we 
anticipate that this department will confine itself 
to reporting events of the current year. However, 
with our first appearance we feel it advisable to 
take cognizance of somewhat earlier work whose 
results may not have reached American readers 
in general. Some of our contributors have them- 
selves sent us news of events which took place 
during the war years, and these items appear in 
the body of the report. In order to present a com- 
plete picture of the situation in the Near East, 
we feel justified in mentioning several other out- 
standing events of the war years which to our 
mind will have great significance, not only for 
future work in the field, but for our understand- 
ing of the ancient Near East. 

The Directorate of Antiquities of the Iraq 
Government has excavated at Tell Hassunah 
and Tell ‘Uqair, and revealed two sites of 
exceptional interest. The exposure at Has- 
sunah (JNES, iv, 1945) not only fixed with 
certainty the stratigraphic position of the 
Sammarran painted pottery, but gave real sub- 
stance to the assemblage of the earliest known 
village culture in North Iraq. Likewise the work 
at ‘Ugair (JNES, ii, 1943) made a considerable 
addition to our knowledge of the Ubaid assem- 
blage in South Iraq, and of the development of 
monumental architecture and fresco painting in 
the Proto-literate period. 

Truly remarkable materials, excavated ‘just 
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before the war and during its early years in the 

Georgian SSR, became available with the ap- 
pearance of B. A. Kuftin’s Arkheologicheskie 
Raskopki v Trialeti, i (1941). The materials from 
this area are classified as belonging to the Aeneo- 
lithic period, later Early Bronze and Middle 
Bronze ages, and Late Bronze and Iron ages. 
From the second of these three stages came a 
great variety of excellent metal works, comparing 
favorably with the metal from the Royal Tombs 
of Ur, Alaca Héyiik, and Troy II. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck’s intensive surveys in 
Transjordan are among the less spectacular, but 
extremely valuable, pieces of work carried on in 
the last few years. (See The Other Side of the Jor- 
dan, New Haven, 1940; and The River Jordan, 
Philadelphia, 1946.) 

On the whole, as was to be expected, the war 
years saw comparatively little archaeological ac- 
tivity in the Near East. However, the situation 
is rapidly improving, and it is hoped that full- 
scale excavation programs will soon be under 
way. 

EGYPT 

Dr. S. A. Huzayyin of the Farouk I University 
in Alexandria tells us of discoveries in Egyptian 
prehistory made during the war years. 

In 1940 Dr. Huzayyin made and studied sec- 
tions in some old Nile silts, with the aim of dating 
them by archaeological finds, and throwjng light 
on the physiographic history of the river. Old 
Nile silts at Turan, between Cairo and Helwan, 
were found to reach a level 20 meters above pres- 
ent flood plain. A trench was dug through them 
and reached bed rock, on which they rested un- 
conformably at the east border of the valley. Im- 
mediately underlying the silts was discovered a 
small but interesting collection of microlithic 
tools, seemingly of Final Paleolithic technique. 
They are made in geometrical forms, etc. As the 
silts must be of late date, it is therefore likely 
that in Pre-Neolithic, or at least post-Final 
Paleolithic, times the Nile was aggrading its bed 
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with high floods reaching some 20 meters above 
the present level. This may have coincided with 
a wet phase in East Africa and Abyssinia, from 
which the flood waters come. 

In 1940/1941 Flight Lt. R. Grace discovered 

near the Apu Suwar Air Force Station (Wadi 
Tumilat, at the east border of the Delta) a gravel 
spread or wash 15 meters above sea level, or 9 
meters above cultivated land in the opposite part 
of the Delta. In this gravel he found an Upper 
Paleolithic industry, represented by over 3000 
specimens of flint artifacts. The industry is being 
studied by Dr. Huzayyin, and it throws useful 
light upon the evolution of the Upper Paleolithic 
in Egypt. It is now growing more and more clear 
that the Upper Paleolithic facies of Egypt was 
developed locally from the so-called Diminutive 
Levalloisian facies. The industry is rather poor 
in variety of tools, compared with what is known 
from the Upper Paleolithic in other parts of the 
world. Egypt seems to have had hardly any out- 
side influences during the Upper Paleolithic 
phase. 
In 1943, Professor M. Amer, excavating for the 
Fuad I University of Cairo at the Predynastic 
site of Maap1, near Cairo, discovered the ceme- 
tery of the settlement which had been previously 
excavated. Several graves, which yielded the 
same types of pottery and other objects as the 
settlement, have been excavated; and it is hoped 
that more graves will be studied in the current 
season. This is one of the few interesting cases in 
which we have both settlement and cemetery. 

In 1946, Mr. L. A. Tregenza, an English school 
teacher, brought to Dr. Huzayyin a collection of 
flints from DseseL Doxuan in the Eastern desert 
near the Red Sea. On study these proved to re- 
semble Predynastic stone industries from the 
main valley. The site deserves a careful survey, 
as it may throw useful light on the connections 
of Predynastic Egypt in the Nile Valley with the 
Red Sea. At any rate, it would be helpful to see 
if cultures and industries in the valley spread also 
in some of the desert regions. 

M. Jean-Philippe Lauer has sent us several 
notes on the excavations of the Service des 
Antiquités in the region of Sakxara. He is him- 
self engaged in furthering the works of recon- 
struction and repair in the Step-Pyramid com- 
plex, belonging to King Zoser of the Third 
Dynasty, which were well under way before the 
war. The current work deals with the fasciculated 
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columns of the entrance hall and with the portion 
of the girdle wall in front of this hall. At the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops at Giza M. Lauer has been able to 
reconstruct the entire plan of the king’s mortuary 
temple, of which there now exist only a basalt 
pavement, a door sill of granite and another of 
basalt, the places on which the columns stood, 
and some other traces on the ground. Articles 
describing this work in more detail will appear in 
forthcoming volumes of thé Annales du service 
des antiquités de l Egypte. 

According to M. Lauer’s information, W. B. 
Emery has continued clearing the First and 
Second Dynasty cemetery north of Sakkara. The 
most notable find was a large mudbrick tomb 
with paneled outer walls, which seems to have 
been that of Queen Merneith, probably the wife 
of King Zer of the early First Dynasty. Around 
this tomb, as in the case of the royal tombs at 
Abydos and of Tomb V at Giza (which perhaps 
belongs to King Zet of the First Dynasty), there 
are subsidiary graves. Each of the subsidiary 
graves of Merneith’s tomb, however, contains the 
contracted skeleton of a servant or craftsman 
with one or two objects characteristic of his func- 
tions in life. It would seem that the subjects were 
sacrificed at the time of the queen’s death in 
order to follow her into the next world. 

M. Lauer also tells us that Abdessalam Mo- 
hamed Hussain Effendi has re-opened the rhom- 
boidal, or “humped,” pyramid at DausHour, gen- 
erally supposed to belong to Huni, the last king 
of the Third Dynasty. Under the pavement of a 
niche in the great central corbel-vaulted shaft 
(named the “lower apartment” by Howard Vyse 
in his publication of the pyramid) a second, 
smaller shaft, seemingly intact, was discovered. 
It was naturally hoped that this might lead to an 
important find, but after clearing it to a depth of 
4 meters without finding anything, the excavator 
came to virgin soil. In the “lower apartment” 
Abdessalam erected a 20-meter-high scaffolding, 
by means of which one can reach the “inclined 
passage,” which joins the “western entrance 
passage”’ leading to the second chamber or “up- 
per apartment.” The last-named room is still 
completely filled with stones and debris, and its 
clearance will be very arduous because of the lack 
of air. 

Dr. Richard A. Parker of the Oriental Insti- 
tute writes that the Epigraphic Survey began 
work again in October, 1946, after a lapse of six 
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years. At the temple of Khonsu in Karnak the 
principal objective of this season was the record- 
ing of the river journey of the ceremonial barks 
of Amon, Mut, and Khonsu from the temple of 
Karnak to that of Luxor in the great feast of 
Opet. The reliefs depicting this scene occupy al- 
most all of the lower half of the west wall of the 
first court. At Meprnet Hasv work has contin- 
ued on the reliefs of the south half of the terrace 
of the second court. 

Professor C. F. A. Schaeffer informs us that 
Professor Pierre Montet has once more taken up 
his excavations in the necropolis of the XXI- 
XXII Dynasties at Tants. In the massif of a wall 
in the tomb of Psoussenes, previously brought 
to light by him, there was discovered a funerary 
chamber containing the intact sarcophagus of the 
general Unjebenaujedet, chief of the archers and 
one of the confidants of the pharaoh. Among the 
very rich funerary offerings the following may be 
mentioned: a chalice in pale worked gold dedi- 
cated to the general by Psoussenes; three pateras, 
one of which is gold enriched by stones arranged 
in the form of a cross; some golden chains and 
emerald scarabs; statuettes of the goddess Se- 
kenet seated on a golden throne, of the god Ptah 
in a sort of reliquary with little columns and roof, 
and of the goddess Hathor; a head of Amon; and 
a very beautiful mortuary mask in gold. The ob- 
jects reveal an art which is fine and sober in 
style, attesting that in this domain the Ramessid 
epoch was not decadent. The excavations at 
Tanis were begun in November of 1946 and con- 
tinued through the winter. 

Professor Schaeffer further informs us that in 
the Dara-Manratout region, on the Kom el- 
Dara between Assiut and el-Kussieh, an excava- 
tion directed by R. Weill surveyed the area, 
preparatory to beginning excavations in the win- 
ter of 1946/1947. 


PALESTINE 


Pére R. de Vaux has sent reports of the sites 
excavated in 1946 by the Ecole Archéologique 
Frangaise. 

The most important results were obtained at 
TELL EL-Far‘au, a dozen kilometers northwest of 
Nablus at the source of the great Wadi Far‘ah. 
This is a very large tell, and excavations on the 
northern part to establish the stratigraphy went 
through 8 meters of debris down to rock. The 
oldest settlement goes back to the Middle Chal- 
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colithic and is related to the oldest level at Beisan. 
Then follows a richer level of Upper Chalcolithic 
date, with gray burnished ware, and after that an 
important settlement of Early Bronze I with 
“grain-washed” pottery. At the end of this period 
the city was destroyed by a great fire, but was 
re-occupied during Early Bronze II. The end of 
the Early Bronze Age and Middle Bronze I are 
not represented in the section which has so far 
been excavated. The level dated to Middle 
Bronze II is not very important, and probably 
represents the periphery of a small village nearer 
the center of the mound; this suspicion is con- 
firmed by the discovery of two tombs in the ex- 
cavated area. One, dug into an older building, 
contained a dagger, ax, and girdle of bronze, as 
well as pottery. The Late Bronze levels have 
yielded no important buildings, although archi- 
tectural remains and objects have been found; 
the position of the rampart of this age is uncer- 
tain. The two upper levels correspond to Iron I 
and the beginning of Iron II, and the village 
seems to have been abandoned before the end of 
the ninth century B.c. In Hellenistic, Roman, and 
Byzantine times there was once more a limited 
occupation. 

The most interesting points brought to light 
by this first campaign are: (1) the presence of an 
important settlement of the Chalcolithic era in 
the mountains; (2) the existence in a site so far 
to the south of two cultures from northern Pales- 
tine—the Upper Chalcolithic of the Plain of Es- 
draelon and the Early Bronze I with “grain 
wash”; (3) at the same time liaison with the 
civilization of the Jordan Valley (Jericho and 
perhaps Teleilat Ghassul). 

The identification of the site is uncertain. Pro- 
fessor Albright wishes to identify it with Tirsa; 
and Pére de Vaux states that the excavations so 
far do not contradict this hypothesis, since the 
abandonment of the city may have been at the 
time of Omri, the founder of neighboring Sa- 
maria. However, the archaeological facts need to 
be confirmed and brought into accord with all the 
Biblical texts relating to Tirsa. 

At AIN EL-Ma‘mouprvE3, 8 kilometers west of 
Hebron and 1 kilometer southwest of Taffah, the 
Ecole Archéologique Frangaise excavated a little 
baptismal chapel. Its most notable feature is a 
large round basin whose rim is flush with the 
pavement, occupying almost all of the space in 
front of the apse. This basin was fed with fresh 
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water from a spring in the cliff against which the 
building rests. Nearby there were traces of a 
small monastic establishment, including an in- 
scribed lintel dedicated by a certain Demetrios, 
superior of the community, and bearing a cita- 
tion of Ps. exviii 20 and Ps. exxi 8. The architec- 
ture and epigraphy date this building to the reign 
of Justinian. It must be the desert sanctuary of 
St. John the Baptist near Hebron, which is men- 
tioned by pilgrims between the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries, but which is thus archaeo- 
logically attested in the Byzantine period. 

At Kureset Ep-Derr, on the hill which domi- 
nates the spring and the baptistery, another ruin 
was cleared. This is an approximately square 
construction, 1012 meters, whose interior con- 
tains four rooms opening on a long court. En- 
trance from the outside is by a narrow doorway 
with a solidly fixed leaf closed by a stone disc 
rolling in a groove. The system of closing, unique 
in Palestine for houses, is found in North Africa 
in the time of Justinian as a feature of little forts. 
This building is then presumably such a little 
fort built at the same time as the baptismal 
chapel and assuring its protection. 

In addition to his work in Egypt, Dr. S. A. 
Huzayyin made a quick excursion into Trans- 
jordania in 1946. He discovered a surface site 
near Kauaat SHopak in Moab, which yielded a 
small collection of flints bearing some relation to 
the Bronze Age industries known from Palestine. 


SYRIA 


Dr. Frank Brown, former Director General of 
Antiquities in Syria, sent us the following report 
on the past year’s archaeological work in that 
country. 

In Damascus the work of repair and restora- 
tion in the Ummaiyad Mosque has led to im- 
portant discoveries. Within the Sahn on the 
gable of the transept facade of the Prayer Hall 
large areas of the eighth century mosaic, which 
had remained unnoticed beneath their coat of 
plaster, have been exposed. The preserved surface 
covered with mosaic has thus been almost 
doubled, and the monumental composition of 
this central feature of the mosque’s original 
mosaic decoration is for the first time clear. 
Other considerable areas of preserved mosaic 
have been located beneath the plaster on the 
spandrels of the west Riw4q arcades. 
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Outside the eastern portal of the mosque ex- 
cavations have revealed the original disposition 
of the East Propylaea of the Roman temple 
within which the mosque was built. The prostyle 
propylaeum was reached by a monumental flight 
of stairs, rising between piers and beneath a fore- 
porch of six columns. This flight of stairs took up 
the difference of some sixteen feet between the 
levels of the outer temenos at the west and east 
ends of the temple. The propylaeum itself was 
supported on a stone vault approximately 100 
feet long, which served at the same time as a 
tunnel passage from one side of the outer temenos 
to the other. The open archways at either end 
had an architectural frame of half-columns and 
entablature, while on the exposed sides of the 
stair the bases of the framing piers above were 
carried down as massive pilasters. 

This tunnel remained open and in use through- 
out Byzantine and early Islamic times, even 
after the construction of the mosque. The exca- 
vated pottery and coins establish that it was not 
until the time of Nar ad Din (third quarter of 
the twelfth century) that the terrain at the east 
end of the mosque was levelled up with a fill of 
earth and acquired its present aspect. Above the 
archway in Nir ad Din’s wall, which replaced 
the original south wall of the propylaeum, was 
discovered an inscribed decree, dated 1339, of the 
Sultan, An Nasir. 

Investigations in existing buildings and supple- 
mentary excavations and demolitions showed that 
the East Gateway of the outer temenos of the 
Roman temple stood practically intact within 
and beneath the present structures. As divined 
by Dickie in 1897, it was a triple gateway with 
blind niches above the lateral openings, the whole 
framed by colossal Corinthian half-columns. The 
building inscription of the south lateral opening 
was found on its lintel. The corresponding in- 
scription of the north opening had been effaced 
to give place to a long inscription of the Mamlfk 
Sultan, Qait bai (1476-1495), commemorating 
the re-opening of “Bab Jairfin” after it had been 
blocked up by the construction of a heretical 
Shf’ah oratory. 

In the central sector of the “Street Called 
Straight” in the area known today as “Kharrab” 
demolitions followed by excavations have un- 
covered a well preserved triple archway spanning 
the Roman Via Recta at an important crossing. 
The excavations are still in progress, and certain 


exceptional features will doubtless be clearer in a 
month or so. 

In the western, Sidt "Amfd, quarter of the old 
city the district now known as Hariqah was de- 
stroyed in the bombardment of 1925. Here the 
laying out of a new business district, the digging 
of sewers and foundations, has in the past year 
brought to light sections of the foundations of the 
late Roman city wall, house foundations of Medi- 
aeval and Roman times, remains of a stoa, and a 
series of mosaic floors. The level reached is usu- 
ally that of the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ, twelve to sixteen feet below present 
ground level. 

Outside Damascus, at Busra in the Hauran, 
soundings over a wide area to the north of the 
Roman wall of Bostra have located the walls and 
one of the gates of the camp of the garrison 
legion, the Tertia Cyrenaica. Soundings to the 
south and east of the ancient city have estab- 
lished the location and approximate extent of the 
necropolis of Roman and Byzantine times. 
Meanwhile the continued work of restoration in 
the Ummaiyad Jami’ u’ | ’Umari has brought to 
light a group of new Greek and Arabic inscrip- 
tions; and more thorough investigation of the 
walls of the Mediaeval citadel has added to the 
known texts which clarify the history of this 
monument. 

At Patmyra the temple-tomb known as Qas- 
ru’l Haiyah, which was severely shaken by a 
bomb, has been dismounted and excavated. The 
excavations about the exterior have uncovered 
all the elements of the richly articulated and 
sculptured facade, together with the bilingual 
building inscription of 232 a.p. and a text of con- 
cession. The facade can now be fully restored. The 
excavation of the interior has produced a series of 
reliefs, which were re-employed in the walls of a 
rubble- and brick-vaulted cellar of later times. 

From a point some seven miles north of Pal- 
myra in WAp1 Bryar au’ Ut has been discovered 
the well preserved underground portion of an 
aqueduct of Roman times. The portion above 
ground and nearer the city has long since disap- 
peared. The underground portion extends some 
six miles to a choked, but once copious, spring in 
the mountains. It consistz of a channel two and 
one-third feet wide and seven feet high, lined and 
vaulted with finely dressed stone. At approxi- 
mately half-mile intervals oblique shafts fitted 
with stone stairs give access to the surface for 
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cleaning and repairs. Their arched openings on 
the channel are finely molded and carved. 

Following reports of clandestine excavations 
near Fiq in the Zawityah area east of Lake Ti- 
berias, the Directorate of Antiquities opened a 
representative series of shaft graves southeast of 
the village of Au ’A. A score of graves of the third 
and fourth centuries after Christ were examined 
and yielded a characteristic series of glass vessels, 
bronze and iron utensils, and gold and silver 
jewelry. In the North, at Qat’at Jar and Sar- 
ain, similar grave furniture of the same period 
has been found in soundings undertaken as a con- 
sequence of chance discoveries. 

Other accessions to the collections of the Mu- 
sEUMS OF Damascus AND ALEPPO have been 
made by purchase and confiscation. In Damascus 
the sculpture collection has been enriched with a 
group of sculptures of late Hellenistic and Roman 
times from the garden of the former French 
Delegation in Ladhqtyah: a limestone lion, a 
seated human male and three standing female 
figures of marble. Among other pieces from Jabal 
ad Drfz, a vigorous basalt relief of Heracles and 
the Nemean lion has been acquired. The finest of 
the group of bronze statuettes represents a nude 
boy playing castanets. The collections of glass 
and bronze vessels have been increased, and the 
purchase of sixty-odd gold coins of the late Ro- 
man and early Islamic periods has notably en- 
riched the numismatic collection. The museum of 
Aleppo has acquired a unique disc palette of 
diorite of the Hammurabi period with a frieze of 
huntsmen and warriors about the edge. The col- 
lections of cylinders and tablets are steadily 
growing. 

The Directorate or AnTiquittés has carried 
on a program of restoration and maintenance of 
the country’s existing monuments, chiefly Is- 
lamic. In Damascus the principal effort contin- 
ues to be on the reconstruction of the facade and 
central block of rooms of the Ummaiyad palace 
of Qasru’l Hair beside the present museum. When 
completed it will form the entrance and central 
feature of the enlarged museum, a new wing of 
which is now under construction. In addition 
extensive restoration work has been done in the 
Shamtyah and Kh&tfiniyah madrasahs, the tur- 
bahs of Mithg4l and Shaikh Rasliin and Babu’l 
Faraj, all of the Aiyubid period, and in the 
Madrasah Takrittyah and mosque of Tinkiz of 
the early Mamldk period. 
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In Aueppo the long task of clearing and re- 
storing the early thirteenth century citadel has 
gone steadily foward. Other monuments of the 
Aiyubid period: the Matbakhu’l’ Ajami, the 
Madrasah Firdaus, and Bab Qinnesrin, have 
been restored. Of earlier buildings the Maristan 
Nari, and of later the mosque of Altunbugh4, 
have been the objects of continuous attention. 

In Tartés the Crusader cathedral of Notre 
Dame de Tortose has been repaired, con- 
solidated, and rendered weather-proof. 

Two other projects of the Directorate which 
are well under way perhaps merit mention. The 
first is the conspicuous labelling of all the clas- 
sified historical monuments in the country by 
means of marble plaques bearing, in Arabic and 
English, the name of the building, its builder, 
and its date. The second is the classification as 
historical monuments of the principal tells in 
Syria, in order to preserve them from destruc- 
tion at the hands of modern peasants, villagers, 
and clandestine diggers. 


LEBANON 


Emir Maurice Chéhab, Director of Antiqui- 
ties in the Lebanese Republic, has sent us the 
following information on the recent excavations 
conducted by the Department of Antiquities in 
that country. 

The excavations at ByBLos in 1946 aimed at 
the clearance of the old reservoir already parti- 
ally excavated by Dunand. The new work has 
demonstrated that the upper parts of the re- 
taining walls date from the Roman period and 
partially mask the lower parts, which are of 
Phoenician date. A stone-paved ramp, probably 
also Phoenician in origin, goes partially around 
the interior rim and then spirals down to the 
bottom of the basin. At some distance from this, 
along the northwest part of the Phoenician wall 
of the third millennium, modern expropriations 
and excavations have brought to light near the 
surface the Roman and Hellenistic occupation 
levels, characterized by stamped jars. A mark- 
edly sloping road about 4 meters wide, paved 
with irregularly shaped calcareous stones, goes 
toward the Roman colonnaded street east of the 
necropolis. 

Chance discoveries at the village of KHARAYEB, 
situated east of the modern road from Sidon to 
Tyre and about 5 kilometers southeast of Adlun 
(ancient Ornithopolis), brought to light some 
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figurines of the Hellenistic age, accompanied by 
coins of the second century B.c. A hundred 
figurines in good condition, plus numerous frag- 
ments, were found in a temple storage chamber; 
the most common subjects were children hold- 
ing birds, or various divinities. Near this cham- 
ber was a large pavement of irregular blocks of 
chalky limestone, which probably constitutes the 
court of the sanctuary; the walls, following the 
custom of the Hellenistic age, are built of stones 
laid on a trench. 

The excavations at BAaLBex this year con- 
tinued work on a building previously discovered 
in the clearance of the rectangular court of the 
Great Temple. Part of the facade, over 6 meters 
high, has been freed; it had apparently under- 
gone numerous repairs, but part of the construc- 
tion is clearly of Hellenistic date. Included in the 
walls are two columns, which must have come 
from a still older building. These structures 
probably constitute the long sought pre-Roman 
temples of Baalbek. 

During construction works north of the Parlia- 
ment building in Berrut were discovered some 
Roman columns of the first century, with their 
bases and marble entablature. They probably 
date from the same time as the columns with an 
inscription of Herod Agrippa II and Berenice 
found further to the east a few years ago. The 
newly found columns had been thrown violently 
to the ground, probably as a result of the earth- 
quakes of the sixth century a.p.; four of them 
will be restored and set up again. 

In a valley on the eastern watershed of the 
Lebanons southeast of Baalbek and on the 
neighboring heights, are the remains of several 
temples and other buildings of the Roman period, 
near the village of Nima. For several years the 
Department of Antiquities has been clearing and 
restoring the chief of these temples. In the south- 
eastern part of the cella was found a marble 
statue of Mercury-Adonis clad in a goatskin, 
which probably dates to the second century A.D. 

In the course of some soundings in the south- 
eastern part of the island of Tyrn, M. Chéhab 
found a large number of marble columns, fallen 
all in the same direction, in an area about 100 
meters in length. Accompanying these columns 
were mosaics with geometric figures, which are 
in some cases covered with a marble pavement; 
and between two columns was found the lower 
part of a marble statue of an armored figure. 
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At some distance from this colonnaded area 
(presumably a road) there was an alignment of 
large blocks which must belong to an important 
monument. The excavations at Tyre will be con- 
tinued by the Director of Antiquities in the 
spring of 1947. 


TURKEY 


Information on recent archaeological activi- 
ties in Turkey was sent by His Excellency Dr. 
Hamit Z. Kosay, Director of Antiquities, Pro- 
fessor Helmuth Bossert of the University of 
Istanbul, Professors Ekrem Akurgal and S. A. 
Kansu of the University of Ankara, Professor 
C. F. A. Schaeffer of the Mission Archéologique 
Frangaise, Dr. Jerome Sperling of Yale Univer- 
sity, Mr. Richard N. Frye, and Miss Kathleen 
Kenyon of the University of London. 

During the construction of foundations for 
two new faculty buildings of the University of 
IsTANBUL, architectural remains of the Byzantine 
era came to light. The excavation of these re- 
mains was put under the supervision of Arif M. 
Mansel and Nezih Firatli. Several Byzantine 
churches (the earliest belonging to the sixth 
century A.D.) were found, and the complete plan 
of three of them could be reconstructed. Lower 
down appeared a necropolis of the Roman 
period, with approximately thirty funeral stelae 
and a certain amount of pottery, belonging 
mostly to the second century A.D. 

Excavations at Rurcion near Istanbul were 
continued this year on behalf of the Turkish 
Historical Society by Nezih Firatli, under the 
supervision of Aziz Ogan and Arif M. Mansel. 
Soundings were made in the hope of finding the 
necropolis of the city, and a great number of 
Byzantine tombs and a hypogeum were brought 
to light. 

An archaeological research station has been 
set up in Izmir, on the initiative of Enver Ziya 
Karal, Professor of History and Dean of the 
Faculty of Language, History, and Geography of 
the University of Ankara, to enable the Institute 
of Archaeology to carry out in the western parts 
of Asia Minor researches which have been 
neglected for a long time. The researches to be 
resumed this summer will be devoted mainly to 
the study of early and Pre-Hellenic periods. 
Previous researches in western Asia Minor con- 
sist of the small excavation in Miletos conducted 
in 1938 by the Berlin Museum (see Bericht iiber 
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den VI. Internationalen Kongress fiir Archaeo- 
logie, pp. 325-332), and researches in Mylasa by 
Axel W. Persson (unpublished). 

Regarding researches made in Izmir proper, 
these consist of an excavation carried out in 
1980 by Miltner (WJH, 1931, Beibl. 125-188), 
and researches made in 1945 at Adatepe by 
Riistem Duyuran and Mr. Bean (see Ekrem 
Akurgal, “Smyrne a l’epoque archaique” in 
Belleten, 37, 1946, pp. 72-80). The excavation of 
the Agora of the Roman period in Izmir, which 
started in 1932, is being continued. This struc- 
ture was presumably built by order of Marcus, 
following the request of Aristeides during the 
rebuilding of Izmir after the great earthquake of 
178 a.p. The head in high relief discovered on the 
arch of the gate to the western gallery, possibly 
portraying Faustina II, the wife of Marcus, is 
evidence for this dating. (See Belleten, 26, 
1943, p. 222, pl. 18, fig. 12.) A magnificent 
group of sculptures in high relief, representing a 
council of gods, was also found at the Agora. 
(See pl. xxxviu.) In this group, which included 
Athena, Artemis, Herakles, Poseidon, and De- 
meter, the last two are in particularly good condi- 
tion. This group of sculptures, bearing a likeness 
to the Council of Gods on the Fire-Altar of 
Magnesia, possibly dates to 150 a.p. 

Mr. Jerome Sperling has sent us the following 
note: 

According to a report from Dr. Hamit Z. 
Kosay, Director of the Bureau of Antiquities 
and Museums of Turkey, a prehistoric gallery 
has been discovered in a mine now being ex- 
ploited for quicksilver at CaKmak in the Kara- 
burun region near Izmir; and there are also 
traces of ancient habitation in the vicinity of the 
mine. The old gallery apparently opens like a 
kind of cave in the side of a hill, and in‘it were 
found fragments of handmade pottery and a 
number of stone implements. (See pls. xxxrx- 
xu.) Some of the latter had perhaps been used in 
mining or crushing the ore, as they are fractured 
in a way that indicates heavy use. A ten-day 
excavation of the old mine-gallery has been 
carried out by Mr. Hakki Giiltekin of the Izmir 
museum staff, and he and Dr. Kosgay will issue 
a joint report in volume V of Tiirk Tarih Arkeo- 
logya ve Etnografya Dergisi. Dr. Kogsay believes 
that the old gallery was actually exploited for 
quicksilver in the Chalcolithic period, and states 
that stone implements of prehistoric origin had 
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also occurred in such a mine at Sizma, near 
Karaman. He is of the opinion that mercury was 
used in prehistoric times for medicinal, cosmet- 
ical, and dyeing purposes. 

Arif M. Mansel, accompanied by A. Akarca 
and J. Inan, conducted work at Prercs, near 
Antalya, in behalf of the Turkish Historical 
Society. Thirty-five sarcophagi, almost all in- 
scribed, were brought to light in the cemetery 
west of the acropolis. Trial soundings were made 
on the acropolis and the terrace above Iyilikkéy, 
but no positive results have as yet been obtained. 

Professor Louis Robert continued his epi- 
graphic and archaeological explorations in Myst, 
Lyp1a, and Carta, concentrating particularly on 
the last-named area (Milasa, Stratonicaea, 
Keramos, Halicarnassos, and Aphrodisias). He 
reported numerous unpublished inscriptions and 
identified some archaeological sites, such as the 
city of Hadrianoutherai and the temple of 
Athena near Bozalan. An unpublished text which 
is dated made allusions to barbarians, and makes 
possible a precise chronology of the incursions 
of the Goths. 

Miss Kathleen Kenyon sends us a copy of a 
report sent from Turkey by Mr. G. E. Bean of 
the British Council offices, concerning discoveries 
in the fall of 1946. At ancient Caunus (Dalyan) 
were found two statue-boxes with foot-holes on 
top, inscribed  stoichedon: (a) ‘Exardurwv 
and (b) Mavaow)dov 
Kaimo: In each case after the 
word dvé$nxay there is an erasure of six letters. 
At the same site was found an honorary decree 
by the people of Caunus to Plantia, wife of P. 
Petronius, in the fifth year of his proconsulate 
(c. 34 a.D.), and two other inscriptions naming 
the city of Caunus. 

Mr. Bean further reports that on a pointed 
outcrop of rock just above Arsapa (Arsa) is a 
mounted figure 1.24 meters high in moderate 
relief, apparently representing one of the horse- 
man deities of Anatolia, perhaps Kakasbos. The 
rider’s head, which is surrounded by a halo, 
faces right, but his trunk appears as seen from 
the front. He wears a short pleated tunic with 
a sword slung over his shoulder and projecting 
behind him. The right hand is upraised behind 
his head, holding vertically an elongated object, 
probably a club; the left hand is on the horse’s 
mane. The horse is prancing with both forefeet 
raised, his tail flowing out behind; he wears a 
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rectangular saddlecloth. Below the relief is a 
narrow ledge; there is no inscription. 

From Araxa (Gren) there is a decree of the 
people and magistrates of Araxa in honor of 
Orthagoras, son of Demetrius, recording his 
services to the city; 78 lines are preserved, but 
the end is missing. The date is the first half of 
the first century B.c. The recorded events in- 
clude: a war between Araxa and Moagetes, in 
which the latter appears as tyrant of Bubon; 
another war between Araxa and Cibyra, with no 
mention of Moagetes; attempted tyrannies at 
Xanthus and Ilos; a third war between Termessus 
and the Lycian League; the reception of Orloanda 
into the Lycian League; two Roman embassies 
to Lycia; and a quinquennial festival of Dea 
Roma Epiphanes celebrated by the Lycian 
League. All these events are new to history. 

In the fall of 1946 several Hittite settlements 
in the region of Gaziantep were explored by 
Professor Helmuth Th. Bossert and Sebahat 
Gdgiis, for the Institute for Research in Ancient 
Oriental Civilizations of the University of Istan- 
bul. Besides a new Hittite hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, a well preserved relief in the style of the 
sculptures of Maras was discovered in Capaut. A 
few days of study were spent at DiiiK (Doli- 
chene, the center of the worship of Jupiter 
Dolichenus). A particularly well preserved hexag- 
onal Roman tomb, adorned on both exterior 
and interior with reliefs of great interest from 
the religious point of view, could be laid bare. 
In Diiliik itself was found a characteristic hand- 
axe of the Chellean-Acheulean type, correspond- 
ing to the finds of Kemal Erguvanli in the same 
region in 1945 (Belleten, 1946, pp. 375 ff.) As 
far as can be judged from these and other finds, 
settlement seems to have been continuous at 
Diiliik from the Paleolithic up to modern times. 

In the fall of 1946 C. H. Haspels, professor of 
the University of Amsterdam, and Halet Cambel, 
undertook explorations in Phrygia in the name 
of the University of Istanbul. 

In 1945, while soil from the tumuli of Phrygian 
times was being removed for the construction of 
Atatiirk Mausoleum in the southwestern section 
of the city of AnxaRa, archaeological researches 
were carried out by the Turkish Museums Ad- 
ministration with the collaboration of the Insti- 
tute of Archaeology of the University of Ankara. 
A report on the pottery and other objects dis- 
covered in the tumuli will soon be published by 
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Tahsin Ozgii¢ and Mahmut Akok. 

In 1945 peasants discovered by chance at Esx1 
Yarar Héywx in the vicinity of Alaca Héyiik 
thytons, seals, and a variety of pottery belong- 
ing to the Hittite period. Among these discover- 
ies a bowl bears a particular significance (pl. 
xul,a). It contains on the inside in relief the 
crude figure of a naked goddess (the head broken 
off), standing upright and holding her breasts 
with both hands. This sculpture is so situated 
that a person who held the bowl by the handle 
(which is missing) with his right hand would 
face the goddess. This bowl appears to be closely 
connected with a phrase known to have been 
often used at the Hittite feast rituals. Some 
authors have translated it as “The King drinks 
god...,” whereas others translate it as “The 
King gives drink to god ....” Judging by the 
features of the sculptured bowl and the manner 
of its use described, it is possible that the former 
translation may be the correct one. 

Excavations at Ataca Héytx were resumed 
this year by Dr. Kosay and T. Ozgiic on behalf 
of the Turkish Historical Society; work was con- 
ducted in the Copper Age level and that of the 
New Hittite Empire. Mr. Ozgii¢ also worked in 
the region of Sivas at Maurepe near the village 
of Kelhidik, where he found remnants of Copper 
Age material of local character, and in the citadel 
of Stvas itself, where a Hittite establishment was 
identified. A report on the Sivas work will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the Belleten. 

The Masat Géyiix, near the village of Masat 
in the province of Tokat (ancient Zela) was 
partly excavated under the auspices of the Turk- 
ish Historical Society in the summer of 1945 by 
a party headed by Ekrem Akurgal and including 
Tahsin Ozgiic, and Nimet Ozgiic of the Institute 
of Archaeology. This héyiik, where a letter in 
Hittite was found in 1948 (See Giiterbock, 
“Ein Hethitischer Brief aus Masat bei Zile,” 
Revue de la faculté de langues, d’histoire, et de 
géographie, vol. ii, no. 3), contains occupation 
levels dating to the Chalcolithic, Copper, Hittite, 
and Phrygian periods. The pottery and other 
artifacts and the architectural remains bear close 
similarity to those of central Anatolia. The report 
of this excavation will be published in the near 
future. That by Muzaffer Senyiirek on the skel- 
etons unearthed in the Copper Age level of this 


héyiik has already. been published in the Belleten, 
1946, 
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The excavations at ArsLan Tere (Malatya), 
begun before the war by the late Louis Dela- 
porte, were continued in the summer of 1946 by 
the Mission Archéologique Frangaise, directed 
by Professor Claude F. A. Schaeffer. Under the 
Lion Gate, which has yielded numerous reliefs 
now on exhibition in the new Hittite museum at 
Ankara, a gate earlier than the palace was dis- 
covered. The new gate makes it possible to de- 
termine the chronology of the monuments found 
by Delaporte, the date of which has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy. In the southern 
part of the tell the expedition began digging in an 
area whose remains go back to the end of the 
third millennium. From this area came some very 
fine painted pottery of a previously unknown 
style and figurines of the so-called “‘fiddle-idol” 
type. Still lower, prehistoric settlements have 
been established. This work will be continued 
next year. 

Dr. John Garstang, accompanied by Mr. 
Gurney, has again taken up work at the SoGux- 
SUTEPE near Mersin. As this work is still in prog- 
ress, nothing definite can be said as yet. 

Explorations in the region of Adana under the 
direction of Professor Bossert, accompanied by 
Halet Cambel, led to the discovery of a late 


Hittite residence of the same type as Zincirli—, 


KaraTeps, in the wood-covered mountainous 
region east of Kadirli. Numerous Late Hittite 
sculptures and old Aramaic and Hittite hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions were discovered. A pre- 
liminary report (Bossert and Cambel, Karatepe, A 
preliminary report on a new Hittite site, Istanbul, 
1946) has been published, and an excavation 
under the auspices of the University of Istanbul 
is contemplated. 

In the spring of 1946, Sir Leonard Woolley 
resumed his excavations at TeLt ATCHANA, near 
Antioch. Work was conducted especially in the 
palace and temple areas. Among the more notable 
finds are a small blue stone statuette of a divin- 
ity, which probably belongs to the time of the 
Hittite Empire (second half of the second mil- 
lennium B.c.), and an offering table with hollows 
for gifts, such as are known from Carchemish. 
Cuneiform tablets were not abundant, but a 
text in Hittite, apparently of ritual character, 
may be mentioned. 

Professor §. A. Kansu of the University of 
Ankara supplied us with a detailed paper on the 
present status of Stone AGE ARCHAEOLOGY in 
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Turkey, which will soon be published in full in 
the AJA. Investigations have yielded both tools 
of the earlier core-biface and flake preparation 
traditions, and blade tools of “Upper Paleolithic” 
character. Dr. Kansu and his colleagues have 
surveyed considerable areas for caves. More than 
10,000 are now known in Turkey; over 500 of 
these have been examined, with test digging in 
20, and full-scale stratigraphic exposures are 
anticipated soon. 
IRAQ 

His Excellency Naji al-Asil, Director General 
of Antiquities, has sent us news of the exca- 
vations under his direction and that of his col- 
leagues, Mr. Seton Lloyd, Sayid Taha Bakir, 
and Sayid Fuad Safar. 

The excavation of a fortified administrative 
center of the Isin-Larsa period at Tett Harman 
near Baghdad was completed on December 23, 
1945. (See report in Sumer, vol. ii, no. 2.) It 
had by then produced a volume of archaeological 
material, including over 1300 inscribed tablets, 
whose preservation and study is expected to oc- 
cupy the Iraq Museum staff for a considerable 
period. 

Clearance work on the ziggurat at ‘Aqar 
Qér (ancient Dur Kurigalzu) on either side of the 
axial staircase, exposed the facade of the lateral 
flights down to the original brick pavement for 
a distance of over ten meters. As a result of this 
work the original appearance of the building has 
been made a great deal more comprehensible to 
visitors. The cutting also revealed traces of 
crude brick walls, suggesting that at a later 
period minor shrines had been constructed in the 
angles between the axial and lateral staircases, 
as was the case, for instance, at Ur and Warka. 
These shrines had no foundations and were 
built directly on the original brick pavement of 
the courtyard. 

While work was in progress at ‘Agar qff, an 
interesting chance find occurred at a neighboring 
mound called Tet Anmar, which perhaps repre- 
sents a suburb of Dur Kurigalzu. (See report in 
Sumer, vol. iii, no. 1.) This was a group of 
several hundred terracotta figurines, both whole 
and fragmentary, of the Kassite period. The 
figurines may be divided into two classes: human 
beings and animals. The former are usually in a 
kneeling position, and each appears to be dedi- 
cated by a supplicant for the alleviation of some 


physical distress, the nature of which is indicated 
by the position of the hands. This interpretation 
is confirmed by inscriptions on several examples, 
dedicating them to the goddess Gula. The ani- 
mals represented, both wild and domestic, in- 
clude many females suckling cubs or puppies. 
Some animal figures are also dedicated to the 
goddess Gula. 

Another chance discovery was that of two 
terracotta cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar II, 
whose provenience appears most likely to be 
Tett Asu Hassan, the site of Sippar. (See 
Sumer, vol. iii, no. 1.) They record the building 
of a fortification for the protection of Babylon, 
presumably the famous “Median Wall,” and 
throw some light on the location of ancient Opis, 
which was situated near the eastern end of this 
rampart. 

In the autumn of 1946 a small expedition 
worked at the village of Qata Mortxa on the 
Bastura River in northern Iraq, where some 
Assyrian masonry had been discovered. (See 
Sumer, vol. iii, no. 1.) This proved to be the 
entrance to an underground water-duct, and one 
block of stone bore a cuneiform inscription, re- 
cording how Sennacherib had constructed it to 
carry the waters of the Bastura through a series 
of tunnels and wells to the city of Erbil 20 kilo- 
meters to the south. Here is another example of 
the great Assyrian king’s enterprise in hydraulic 
engineering, which may be compared with 
famous Jerwan canal and aqueduct. 

Dr. Samuel N. Kramer, of the University 
Museum, who has recently returned to this 
country, brings word of the excavations at Abu 
SHAHRAIN, the site of the Sumerian holy city of 
Eridu. The excavation was begun on Christmas 
Eve, 1946, by the Iraqi Directorate-General of 
Antiquities. The excavation is being conducted 
by a group of Iraqi excavators under the direc- 
tion of Fuad Safar, with Seton Lloyd as tech- 
nical adviser. The results of the Eridu exca- 
vations should prove of the greatest importance 
for Mesopotamian studies; the initial discoveries 
were most encouraging. A preliminary report by 
Mr. Lloyd appeared in IZN, May 31, 1947, pp. 
581-583. 

Father Roger T. O’Callaghan writes from 
Rome that when material was being removed 
from the storerooms in the Vatican Museum, 
where it had been placed for protection against 
bombing during the war, there were found three 
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fragments of Assyrian reliefs, presumably dating 
from the ninth to the seventh centuries B.c., and 
two fragmentary inscriptions. These will be 
published by Dr. A. Pohl in the Rendiconti della 
Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia and 
later in Orientalia. 

IRAN 


M. R. Ghirshman and Mr. Richard Frye have 
supplied us with information on recent activities 
in Iran. In 1940-41 M. Ghirshman conducted 
two campaigns at SHapur, finding mosaics and 
stuccos of the third century a.p., and beginning 
the excavation of a palace of the same date deco- 
rated with stone reliefs (Asia, October, 1945). 
He has now taken over the field direction of the 
excavations at Susa. The newly opened expedi- 
tion is engaged in excavating the uppermost 
level, belonging to the Islamic period, between 
the eighth and twelfth centuries a.p. Stuccos 
dating from about the beginning of the Hejira 
are being restored by Mme. Ghirshman. A sec- 
ond area has been opened in the Apadana in an 
effort to clarify the plan of that structure. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Professor Schaeffer, Mr. Frye, R. Ghirshman, 
and D. Schlumberger have all sent information 
on recent work in Afghanistan. 

In 1941-42 M. Ghirshman took over the direc- 
torship of the Délégation Archéologique Frangaise 
en Afghanistan and excavated at Brecram three 
levels of the Kushan period; the definitive report 
on this work, with an essay on Kushan chronol- 
ogy and history, is in press as part of the Mém- 
oires de V’institut francais d’archéologie orientale 
du Caire. Another volume of the same series, 
also in press, deals with the history of the Chio- 
nites and Hephthalites, and is the result of the 
excavation of a Hephthalite cemetery at the 
foot of the Hindu-Kush. 

Mr. Frye tells us that further excavations at 
Begram were carried on by Jacques Meunié, 
with the object of clearing the south gate of the 
royal city and making a general exploration of 
its topography. M. Meunié at the Musée Guimet 
and M. Schlumberger at the Kabul Museum are 
both engaged in studying the last results of the 
work of the late J. Hackin at Begram. 

The Délégation Archéologique Francaise en 
Afghanistan, now under the direction of D. 
Schlumberger, has just begun excavating at 
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Ba.xu (Bactra). In the fall of 1946, while making 
a survey of Afghan Turkestan with R.E.M. 
Wheeler, Director-General of Antiquities in 
India, Schlumberger found on Tere Niwiik 
near Balkh a potsherd bearing a few Greek 
letters—the first Greek inscription aside from 
coins to be found in ancient Bactriana. A note 
on this sherd will soon be published in the 
Comptes-rendus de l Académie des Inscriptions. 
A photograph is reproduced here on pl. x11 
b, through the kindness of M. Schlumberger. 


INDIA 


Dr. Donald McCown has sent the following 
information on the excavations of R.E.M. 
Wheeler, Director-General of Antiquities, at 
the site of Harappa. 

In the work of 1946 four especially important 
things were found. First, the burials of the Ha- 
rappa civilization have so far yielded no evidence 
for cremation, and Wheeler tends to discount 
previous suggestions as to the use of this form 
of burial. Second, there is evidence in both the 
cemetery area and the citadel that there is some 
time-interval separating the Harappan remains 
from those of the cemetery. Third, material 


which is apparently pre-Harappan in date has- 


been found below the citadel wall and in the fill- 
ing behind it. Fourth, the citadel itself is a monu- 
ment whose importance needs no further stress. 
(See ILN, August 10, 1946, p. 158 f.) Recent 
work along the citadel wall has brought to light 
a system of terraces protecting the front of the 
wall; no gate has as yet been found. 

Mr. Richard Frye reminds us of the very im- 
portant discovery of a Roman camp near Ponpi- 
CHERRY, reported by Wheeler and described in 
Ancient India, ii (July, 1946), 17-124. The, work 
is still in progress. 


CAUCASUS AND CENTRAL ASIA 


Dr. Henry Field has been our informant on 
archaeological activities in the Caucasus region 
and Soviet Central Asia. 

An expedition from the Historical Museum of 
the Azerbaidzhan Academy of Sciences has 
reported the discovery of archaeological material 
in the area which is shortly to be flooded to form 
the Mincecuavr reservoir. The finds are attrib- 
uted to a period 2500-3000 years ago, and indi- 
cate that an area of 70X15 kilometers, which is 
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now dense tropical forest, was at that time a 
thriving center of human habitation. 

Burial mounds yielded a rich variety of orna- 
ments—gold, silver, and bronze earrings; iron 
bracelets; stone, glass, and bone beads; and sig- 
net rings with skillfully wrought engravings. 
One ring has the figure of a warrior, another a 
man before an altar, a third a hunter grappling 
with a lion. Glass goblets, bottles, and vases indi- 
cate that the craftsman had, not only a sense of 
beauty, but the technical ability to mold glass 
well. Earthenware vessels, fashioned without a 
potter’s wheel, are notable for their symmetry 
and beauty of form; many are painted black, 
red, gray, and brown, and others bear intricate 
designs. The stratigraphic position of these ob- 
jects helps to some extent to determine the se- 
quence of their manufacture. Skeletons show that 
the people were tall. 

On behalf of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, and the 
Institute of Language, Literature, and Art of 
Kara-Kalpakia, Sergei Tolsov has conducted an 
archaeological and ethnological expedition in 
Soviet Central Asia. A preliminary report on 
surveys in ancient KawarazyM in Turkmenia, 
KazakusTANn, and the Kara-Kaupakian ASSR 
mentions towns, fortresses, dams, and irrigation 
systems buried under desert sands. 

The most interesting finds were made in the 
vicinity of the settlement of Jerry-Asar (“Seven 
Ruins’). Here, on the banks of the tributaries 
of the Kuvan-Darya, from which a ramified 
irrigation system stretched in ancient times over 
what is now desert, well-fortified brick longhouses 
dating to the first century B.c. were brought to 
light. The preliminary survey indicates that an 
independent culture unknown to modern scien- 
tists was developing here during the centuries 
just before the Christian Era. 

On the eastern shore of the Aral Sea traces of 
a hitherto unknown culture of a Turkic tribe of 
the middle of the first millennium a.p. were dis- 
covered. These included the ruins of large towns, 
surrounded by moats and walls, and crowded 
with buildings in which the bones of sheep, 
horses, and camels were found. 

At Toprak-Kata on the fringe of the Kyzyl- 
Kum desert the palace of the city ruler was 
studied. The building, with its three huge tow- 
ers, covers an area of about 9000 square meters. 
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Excavation of the three floors of the palace 
brought to light 28 rooms in an excellent state of 
preservation, containing dishes, coins, parts of 
metal ornaments, weapons, animal bones, plant 
seeds, and fruit pits. A significant find that will 
probably write a new chapter in the history of the 
monumental art of the East are the specimens 
of painting brought to light at Toprak-Kala. 
These are colorful murals, widely diversified as 
regards both color schemes and style of execu- 
tion. On the walls of one room were depicted a 
woman and man in pompous poses, a woman 
picking grapes and fruit, and the graceful figure 
of a harpist. Before this discovery the only 
known specimens of ancient Central Asian paint- 
ing were fragments of a mural in Varakhshi, near 
Bukhara, dating back to the fifth century a.p. 
The Toprak-Kala murals date from a still earlier 
period—the second and third centuries a.p.— 
when the flourishing culture of ancient Khwar- 
azym was at its height. 

The town of JEND, whose fortifications were 
constructed during the Middle Ages, was also 
discovered. This site is mentioned in the old 
chronicles. 

A survey party on the plateau between the 
Aral and Caspian Seas found traces of two trade 
routes linking the Near East and Eastern Europe 
during the Middle Ages. On one of these routes 
was found a stone caravanserai decorated with 


bas-reliefs of lions in the Sasanian tradition. 


In conclusion, we should like to express our 
thanks to our contributors for the material with 
which they have provided us. Since we had 
asked for reports at a date which falls in the mid- 
dle of the digging season in most of the Near 
East, we are the more grateful to those excava- 
tors who took time in the midst of all their other 
work to send us news. The value of such a survey 
as this is obviously dependent on its complete 
coverage of the area and possession of the very 
latest material, which can be made possible only 
by the assistance of the excavators and men in 
close communication with the field. The editors 
take this opportunity to urge all of their col- 
leagues to contribute information for this section. 

ANN PERKINS 

Rosert J. Braipwoop 
Tue InstITUTE 
University or Cuicaco 


A GRaMMAR OF THE Paprri, by 
Leonard Robert Palmer. Volume i, Accidence and 
Word Formation. Part i, The Suffixes. Pp. xii +186. 
London, Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1945. Price 15 s. 

This is a book which will be more fully reviewed in 
other places, more fully appraised and more worthily 
blessed by other users of this and later generations. 
There are few xrjyara els dei in the field of classical 
scholarship, but if Mr. Palmer carries through his 
Grammar to completion on the scale and in the spirit 
in which he has begun, there will be no need of the 
same thing being done again for a long time. 

The first impression of this first part is that of an 
exhaustive completeness. It consists, essentially, of an 
assemblage in a hundred and thirty pages of all adjec- 
tives, nouns, and verbs occurring in the papyri which 
show suffix-formation, grouped according to those 
suffixes and discussed where necessary, followed by an 
alphabetical index of thirty-seven pages, small type, 
four columns to a page. While no one will assemble all 
the words in the Egyptian papyri until those papyri 
have all been published, few will discover omissions in 
Palmer’s list except by accident, and there is no doubt 
that his body of material is large enough so that it will 
stand, in the main, regardless of omissions or future 
discoveries. 

But this is more than another Kontririndex, al- 
though I suspect that practicing papyrologists, and 
others concerned with the restoration of fragmentary 
texts, will turn to Palmer, now, before they turn to 
Gradenwitz. Palmer’s interests are linguistic, rather 
than merely accumulatorial. 

In spite of generations of study, the problem of 
Hellenistic Greek remains a puzzle. In detail, much 
progress has been made. We may no longer regard 
New Testament Greek as a special vehicle invented 
by Divine Providence for the express and sole purpose 
of imparting the truths of Christianity to a bedark- 
ened world. Neither can we, with the generation of 
Deissmann, regard New Testament Greek, or Biblical 
Greek, as a single concept, and still less see in it simply 
a local form of Hellenistic Greek in general. We recog- 
nized affinities between Polybius and the public in- 
scriptions of the third and second centuries before 
Christ. We have found isolated phenomena in the in- 
scriptions of all dates, and in the papyri of all dates, 
which seem to bridge the gap between fourth century 
Attica and the various forms of Greek spoken today, 
but it is a brave man who will claim to know exactly 
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the history even of single details between the two eras. 
We are beginning to know something of the new 
vocabulary, especially the technical vocabulary, phil- 
osophical, religious, agronomic, commercial, indus- 
trial, and social, which developed through the Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods. We are willing, or I hope we 
are, to admit that the cultivated Greek of Dionysius 
or of Lucian was as much a “living” speech as is the 
English of an American college professor. Not all mod- 
erns use jive, and not all ancients spoke or wrote as 
Thermuthas of Philadelphia. We cannot dismiss edu- 
cation and taste from consideration in linguistic 
studies, ancient or modern. But the large problem of 
the change and development of the Greek language 
during the last ten centuries of classical civilization 
remains. 

Inevitably, study will and must concern itself with 
the Egyptian papyri. These people often wrote so 
badly that their mistakes, like the phenomena of ab- 
normal psychology, let one glimpse or guess what was 
going on under the veneer of culture. The bulk of the 
papyri is enormous, and becomes ever more so. While 
the question always remains, as to how far this mate- 
rial is typical for the Greek world in general, the docu- 
ments from Dura-Europus and from Hafir al-Auja 
have shown that we may generally treat it as such, al- 
though they show also that local peculiarities of idiom 
existed. We cannot forget that many of the inhabitants 
of Egypt were bilingual, and Biblical studies have 
made us conscious of the linguistic influence of a 
second language. 

The most significant resuit of Palmer’s analysis of 
his material, which is presented, partly in tabular form, 
in some dozen pages of introduction, is the demon- 
stration that the papyri, by and large, do not stand 
half-way between Attic and Modern Greek. Like the 
editions of ancient authors which circulated in the 
same country, they are individual. The most popular 
types of word-formation in Modern Greek are poorly 
represented in the papyri, while their favorite types 
are poorly represented in Modern Greek. This is a 
warning to those contemporary scholars, who would 
begin Modern Greek in the Hellenistic period. 

For purposes of analysis, Palmer divides his mate- 
rial into the four groups, Attic, Poetic-Ionic, Hellen- 
istic, and New. His categories are delimited in the 
usual way, Poetic-Ionic meaning, in addition to Herod- 
otus and Hippocrates, Plato, Aristophanes, and 
Xenophon, while the Hellenistic category starts with 
Aristotle. The “New” words are those which occur, 
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so far as our evidence goes, only in the Egyptian 
papyri. Of the total of 5853 words in his tables, 
Palmer finds about 32% Attic, 18% Ionic-Poetic, 
30% Hellenistic, and 25% New. It is inevitable that a 
language will need and invent new words, with the 
passage of time. The question merely is, are these 
new words of the same types as they would have been 
in an earlier period, or not. 

Palmer carefully strips his lists of all variants which 
derive only from phonetic confusion. This is the more 
possible because, thanks in recent years particularly 
to Sturtevant, we do know something about the his- 
tory of Greek phonology. The results are reliable, 
seemingly, which makes it all the more notable that 
they are not revolutionary. 

Group by group, the papyri show types of formation 
which were popular in Attic. Agent nouns in -rys are 
very common, giving 322 examples in the Hellenistic 
and New categories, but they are common in Attic 
too, 80 Attic examples occurring in the papyri. Other 
formations are less common, as they are in Attic, 
though of nouns in -as and in -dpws, 55 New and 
Hellenistic examples occur, as against none of Attic 
origin. To be sure, these comparisons are not with 
the total Attic vocabulary, but only with Attic words 
occurring in the papyri. Nevertheless the figures are 
valid as showing relative popularity. Similarly com- 
mon in the New and Hellenistic columns, though rare 
in Attic, are verbal abstracts in -wois and -cyos, in- 
strumental nouns in -dpwyv, adjectives of quality in 
-txos, and verbal adjectives in -tavos. But the marked 
difference lies in the diminutives, as any reader of Hel- 
lenistic Greek would expect. Of all the diminutives 
found in the papyri, 77% are Hellenistic or New. 
No statistics are presented for that characteristic 
Hellenistic phenomenon, the double or compound 
suffix, but the examples listed on page 90 show how com- 
mon it was. 

Viewed from this angle, then, the Greek of the 
papyri appears as a natural and not particularly novel 
development from the great literary and administra- 
tive medium developed in classical Athens, a little 
lop-sided, perhaps, but not essentially different. It 
may be that the same conclusion will emerge from an 
analysis of the other aspects of the Koine. We shall 
await with interest Palmer’s later volumes, and hope 
that post-bellum conditions will allow him to con- 
tinue his studies as successfully as when they were 
interrupted in 1939. 


UNIvERsITY C. Braprorp WELLEs 


PrometHEvs, by Karl Kerényi. Pp. 82, one plate. 
Albae Vigiliae, Neue Folge, Heft iv. Rhein-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1946. 


This monograph is primarily a study of the origin 
and meaning of the Prometheus myth. In it Kerényi 


treats in detail the relevant passages of Hesiod and 
the Aeschylean trilogy; he writes with a scholar’s 
knowledge of the subject but from the point of view of 
a poet and a philosopher, beginning and ending his 
discussion with long quotations from Goethe. His 
quick imagination enables him to see parallels and 
grasp relationships that are often suggestive and even 
illuminating, but his statements are not always care- 
fully documented and in general arguments on the 
other side are ignored rather than answered. Asa re- 
sult, his work will be read with interest and profit but 
his conclusions will not always be accepted. 

To give some particulars, Kerényi discusses the 
parallel between the Prometheus of Hesiod and the 
Hermes of the Homeric Hymn in regard to the feast, 
theft and fire. He points out that Prometheus and 
Hephaestus are on friendly terms, really doubles in 
myth and closely related in worship. He explains 
Cicero’s furtum Lemnium as the stealing of fire from 
Zeus and bringing it to Lemnos, referring to the lines 
describing the fall of Hephaestus upon Lemnos in the 
first book of the Iliad. He is convinced that Pro- 
metheus Pyrphoros was the first rather than the third 
play of the trilogy. He compares the position of 
Prometheus among the Titans with his more honored 
position among the Kabiri. He sees a relation, curi- 
ously enough, between the incurable wound of Hera 
(Iliad v, 394) and Prometheus’ ever-renewed torture, 
concluding that both Hera and Prometheus were lunar 
divinities. His main interest, however, is in the relation 
of Prometheus to man and the gods. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE H. Law 


BRIEFWECHSEL UBER RoMANDICHTUNG UND MyTHOL- 
oc1z, by Karl Kerényi and Thomas Mann. Pp. 95. 
Albae Vigiliae, Neue Folge, Heft ii. Rhein-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1945. 


Romandichtung und Mythologie is an unusual book 
planned to honor Thomas Mann on his seventieth 
birthday. This wisely selected group of letters out of 
the last decade reveals the wide breadth of interest of 
two eminent representatives of an older generation 
Professor Karl Kerényi and Thomas Mann. We are, 
allowed glimpses into studies on Helen, Hermes, 
Orpheus, Dionysus and Apollo, colored by Freudian 
insights and built into the framework of Jung’s 
psychoanalytic theories, which might call forth stim- 
ulating arguments. The interplay of mythology and 
psychology which Mann calls “den Mythos ins 
Humane umfunktionieren” (p. 88) seems to Kerényi 
the renaissance of true humanism, the freedom from 
academic drudgery. The admirable last letter of 
Kerényi, February 3, 1945, opens a promising prospect 
of philological study. The discussion begins with the 
emphasis on “Extensitit” and “Intensitiét” as the 
basic rhythm of scholarly research. As long as we are 
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looking for material, we are bound to “Extensitiit.” 
But the truly creative adventure begins when we 
push our way into the “seelische Realitiiten” behind 
the documents. That is the moment when philology 
reaches the “Lebendig-Sinnvolle.” Kerényi, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Walter F. Otto, rejects the clas- 
sical tradition of plain historical philology and conse- 
quently turns against the authority of Wilamowitz 
and the dictatorship of facts. It is the peculiar charm 
of this book that the theories of a scholar are happily 
blended with the reflections of an artist in a publica- 
tion of mellow maturity. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE MaRIANNE THALMANN 


HisTOIRE GENERALE DES Re wicions: 
avec la collaboration de Jean Charbonneauz, 
Pierre Fabre, A. J. Festugiére, Martin P. N. Nilsson. 
Pp. 417, color pls. 11, pls. 53, figs. ca. 430. Paris, 
Aristide Quillet, 1944. 


This handsome volume in large format is a part of 
a general history of religions which will include other 
volumes such as: Primitive Religions; Indo-Iranians, 
Judaism, Early Christianity; Medieval Christianity; 
Modern Catholicism, Islam, The Far East. The illus- 
trations are superb and include 11 inserted color plates, 
53 full-page photographs and about 430 additional 
pictures smaller than page size. Although the work is 
intended primarily for the general reader, there are 
28 pages of notes and bibliography at the end of the 
book as well as a table of contents, but no index. 

The scholarship in this work is of uniformly high 
quality as one would expect from such authors. Espe- 
cial attention is called, however, to the remarkable 
chapters on Greek Religion by Festugiére and Greek 
Greek Mythology by Nilsson. Nowhere in the work 
will one find use made of extreme hypotheses and 
dubious interpretations. Both scholarship and inter- 
pretation throughout the work are sound, honest, and 
workmanlike. This treatment. will be an excellent 
corrective to much of the highly speculative and even 
fanciful reconstruction that has been done in this field 
during the past. The authors appear to have a deep 
and sympathetic understanding of religious exper- 
ience which gives them a true hand in the use of docu- 
ments. 

The chapters by Festugiére are most remarkable. In 
laying the fundamental framework for his treatment, 
he insists upon the importance of localism, tradition, 
and 64ufos which he aptly translates with the English 
word “awe” and the Latin “stupor.” He points out 
that seeing the divine in nature was not an inference 
to the Greek but a voluntary act of imagination —an 
apperception, not a creation —hence a real epiphany. 
He denies that anthropomorphism develops from 
fetishism and that magic precedes religion. In this 
regard, he remarks very appropriately that religion 
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involves man’s dependence on the god, magic, the 
god’s dependence on man—a penetrating observa- 
tion. One knows of no general treatment of Greek 
religion equal to the one given here by Festugiére. 

Roman religion is disappointing, of course, but 
that is not the fault of the author primarily. Our in- 
formation is scanty and difficult to handle. It should be 
pointed out that no attempt has been made here to 
give an adequate treatment of Roman religion dur- 
ing the imperial period, while the treatment of religion 
under the Republic, though brief, is adequate and 
sound. 

Considerations of space and the many illustrations 
have required a brief, compact text. This is quite 
commendable since the fine illustrations add so much 
to the treatment of the subject. 

University of Missournt Txomas A. Brapy 


Die Gesurt pER HELENA SAMT HUMANISTISCHEN 
SCHRIFTEN AUS DEN JAHREN 1943-1945 by Karl 
Kerényi. Pp. 139, one plate. Albae Vigiliae, Neue 
Folge, Heft iii. Rhein-Verlag, Ziirich, 1945. 


This is a collection of nine essays dealing with a 
variety of humanistic subjects, previously published 
in periodicals not easily accessible in this country. 
The title essay explains symbolically the story given 
in the Cypria of the birth of Helen as the daughter 
of Nemesis and Zeus. Nemesis, indignation, closely 
associated in Greek thought with Aidos, is identified 
with Leda, Urweib. The flight of Nemesis from Zeus 
represents the shame of a young nature-being, threat- 
ened by passion. Kerényi compares with this the story 
of Pandora, in which grief came into the world with 
woman, and remarks on the association of guilt 
with woman and sexual intercourse. He contrasts to 
this the Helen of the Iliad who is redeemed from guilt 
by her beauty, but becomes instead dominated by 
Aphrodite. This symbolism is ingenious and interest- 
ing, but as it is based on the supposition that the early 
Greeks of the mythopoeic age were given to abstract 
thinking and allegorizing, many readers will prefer 
Farnell’s discussion of Nemesis in his The Cults of the 
Greek States, ii, chap. xiv. . 

To comment briefly on some of the other essays, in 
his study of Mysterien der Kabiren, Kerényi is deal- 
ing with a subject he touches upon also in the Hermes 
and the Prometheus, adding his conception of the 
meaning of the term “mysteria.” Here he uses evi- 
dence from vase-painting as well as from literature (pp. 
74-77). In a brief essay, Castello di Tegna, he suggests 
an archaeological parallel between the subterranean 
chamber excavated at Tegna in Switzerland and the 
shrine of Trophonius at Ledadeia. Two essays of 
more general humanistic interest are Der Geist and 
Grundbegriffe und Zukunftsmiglichkeiten des Human- 
ismus. The latter is a letter addressed to young 
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humanists and is of special interest as a re-affirmation 
of faith on the part of a German scholar in the spring 
of 1945. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE H. Law 


Corpus Vasorum Hispanorum. Ceramica de Azaila: 
Museos Arqueolégicos de Madrid, Barcelona, y 
Zaragoza, by Juan Cabré Aguilé. Pp. xi+101, two 
synoptic tables, pls. 63, figs. in text 88, including 
maps. Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 1944. 


The decision to publish the ancient pottery of 
Spain in a series separate from the main body of 
CVA was reached during the war, when difficulties of 
communication hindered the progress of regular opera- 
tions within the Union Académique Internationale. 
The distinct, self-contained character of Iberian pot- 
tery, and the fact that most of it is preserved in 
Spanish collections, were regarded as factors en- 
couraging to the new project. Some ancient Spanish 
vases had already appeared in CV A (Espatfia, fasc. 2; 
France, Coll. Mouret), but these publications left 
untouched the main groups of Iberian painted wares, 
now to be published in the series begun by the 
the present work. 

This fascicule presents all of the pottery from Azaila, 
now distributed among the Museums of Madrid, Bar- 
celona, and Zaragoza. Some few pieces which are 
mentioned in the text lack illustrations, but otherwise 
the corpus is apparently complete. The format and 
general plan of CV A are retained, as well as the con- 
tinuous serial numbering at the bottom of each plate 
(“Espafia: 99,” etc.). The scheme of classification fol- 
lows, with further subdivision, that proposed for 
Iberian pottery by Pierre Paris in Classification des 
céramiques antiques, No. 6 (1925): the initial rubric “TI” 
is applied to Halstatt pottery; “II, A, I’ to the 
Azailan series; “III” to Iberian unpainted vases; 
“TV” to imports and imitations. (The endless bother 
that the use of such symbols in CV A has caused will 
unfortunately be intensified in the present case, in 
which the system is in jarring conflict with the 
master plan for CV A: “I” for Asia, “II’’ for Islands, 
“TI” for Greece, “IV” for the West. Is it not time to 
jettison this whole rigmarole of classificatory symbols 
as some editors already have done?) 

Besides the Description of the Plates (ch. rv), the 
text contains an account of the Excavations at Azaila 
(ch. 1, with supplementary maps and figures); an 
analysis of the Origin and Evolution of Azailan Pot- 
tery (ch. 11); and an inventory of the Inscriptions on 
the pottery (ch. m1). There is also a Prologue by B. 
Taracena Aguirre, briefly explaining the reasons for 
introducing this series (see above) and giving a résumé 
of Iberian studies to date. The text is accompanied 
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by numerous excellent drawings (many of these are 
by Ma. de la E. Cabré Herreros), which help greatly 
to clarify the designs on the vases. The pottery pub- 
lished in this fascicule is comprised of late Halstatt 
vases (pls. 1-2); painted Azailan ware (pls. 3-58, 63); 
imports from S. Italy, or copies thereof (pl. 59); Roman 
amphoras (pl. 60); and various unpainted vessels 
(pls. 61-62). The chief interest naturally centers in 
the Azailan painted pottery, but the other types are 
helpful for chronology and some are of value for their 
inscriptions. 

The references in the footnotes provide material for 
a good general survey of Iberian archaeology. These 
sources may be usefully supplemented by: Dixon, 
The Iberians of Spain (1940); Bosch-Gimpera, La 
Formacién de los pueblos de Espafia (Mexico, 1945); 
and the bibliographies given in these books. There 
are also two important summaries in Archdologischer 
Anzeiger, by Bosch-Gimpera (AA, 1924/25, cols. 172- 
262) and Garcia y Bellido (AA, 1941, not accessible 
to the reviewer), and an article in RA, (sér. 6, vol. vii, 
1936, pp. 95-109) by Pericot, on the vases from San 
Miguel de Liria.—On Iberian inscriptions: Manuel 
Gomez-Moreno, “‘La Escritura Ibérica,”’ Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid), vol. ecxii 
(1943), pp. 251-278. 

Azaila is one of the principal Iberian sites of the 
Ebro Valley, and its pottery holds an important place 
in Iberian archaeology. Iberian culture had its greatest 
concentration along the Mediterranean coast of Spain, 
where it seems to have flourished approximately be- 
tween the sixth and first centuries B.c. Among its 
loosely organized tribes are seen three main groups, 
overlapping to some degree and of uncertain chro- 
nology, but with distinctions and affinities which are 
recognizable in the pottery: the Southern (Anda- 
lusian), Southeastern (“Elche-Archena”) and East- 
ern (Ebro Valley) regions, with influences extending 
into adjoining Celtic areas. The chronological order 
of development is roughly in the sequence given above, 
so that the Azailan pottery is thought to be among 
the latest to reach maturity. 

The vase-painting of Azaila, beginning with the 
geometric elements common to all Iberian pottery, 
develops vegetable motives full of violent movement 
and of dizzying complexity, and a figure style con- 
sisting of animals and humans thrown almost helter- 
skelter into the field, but with a tendency toward 
rhythmical repetition of birds, quadrupeds and riders 
in tiers or stacks. Cabré, who has been director of 
excavations at Azaila since 1929 and has published 
several works dealing with the finds, should be espe- 
cially qualified to draw conclusions regarding the 
vases. In chapter 11 of this fascicule, he analyses the 
connections of Azailan pottery with other groups, and 
proposes for it a tentative scheme of internal classi- 
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to point to some apparently inconsistencies in their 
present order: 


” 


“CYCLES 


PERIODS 


APPROXIMATE DATES 


I. (South and 
Southeast) 


I, A. Andalusia 


I, B. Southeast (esp. Elche and Archena) 


VI/IV c. B.c. to beg. of Christian Era. 


IV/III c. s.c. to Roman Imperial times. 


II. (East) 


II, A. East (Sidamunt, etc.) 
II, B. East (extension of II, A through- 

out Ebro Valley [Caspe, Calaceite, 
etc.] and into S. France) 


ITI c. B.c. 
ITI c. to 219 B.c. 


ods A to F. 


Azaila, with infil. throughout Lower 
Aragon (Belmonte, etc.). —Subperi- 


219 to 27 B.c. 


The subperiods of Azailan pottery, with hypo- 

thetical dates: 

A. 219-195 B.c. (pls.3-4) D. 134-77 B.c. (pls. 7-27) 

B. 195-150 B.c. (pls. 5, E. 77-43 B.c. (pls. 28/29; 
30/31?) 32-38) 

C. 150-184 B.c. (pl. 6) F. 43-27 B.c. (pls. 39-46,1) 


Further subclassifications, without narrower dates, 
are proposed under Periods “D” and “E.” 


This scheme is based primarily on an analysis of 
the supposed stages in development—or degree of 
stylization —of the separate ivy-leaf (“hoja de yedra 
exenta’”’), as explained in chapter 11 and illustrated p. 
12, fig. 5 and p. 17, fig. 12. The Iberian question is alto- 
gether so unsettled that an outsider would be rash 
indeed to fish in these troubled waters. Yet it must 
be said that there are some things about the foregoing 
time-table which arouse discomfort. The anchors are 
too few, the gaps in knowledge too great, to make such 
close figuring seem at all feasible. And, to speak only of 
the Azailan vases, the criterion used for guidance 
hardly seems adequate. For example, fig. 12 sup- 
posedly gives the stages in development of the ivy- 
leaf in Azailan vase-painting. In this figure, no. 7 is 
said to represent Period “D-1”’, while no. 11 represents 
Period “D-5.” But both types occur on the same vase, 
pls. 26/27. Fig. 12, then, manifestly contains at least 
two different ornamental complexes which existed 
simultaneously. 

There are other reasons, too, for mistrust. Only a 
few of the vases have decorative elements correspond- 
ing to those of fig. 12, and the arrangement of the 
rest must depend on other factors. The archaeological 
evidence, so far as it is presented in the text, does not 
seem to offer any tangible aids to the sequential 
ordering of the vases. Without wishing to attempt a 
wholesale reshuffling of the plates, I feel it necessary 


Pl. 4, 3 and pl. 4, 4 (Period “A”’). Is it possible to 
reconcile the bold, coarse ornament of these two 
pieces with the style of the other vases on pls. 3 and 
4? That they should go elsewhere in the series is sug- 
gested by the form of the ornament as well as its gross 
scale. Compare, e.g., pls. 41, 48, 45 (Period “F’’) for 
the double-axe, beaked spiral and “branch” of pl. 4, 4. 

Pl. 5. It is hard to find good comparanda for these 
Hellenizing vases among the more purely Azailan 
products, but what is the reason for placing them so 
early (Period “B”)? Cabré is aware of the difficulty, 
for he associates with them the large, loosely-decorated 
vessel pls. 30/31, by assigning the latter to ““Periodo 
B o E.” But pls. 30/31 seem rightly placed with the 
later pieces, and it is possible that the vases of pl. 5 
belong near it. 

After pl. 6 (Period “C,” represented by only one 
example), there follows a group of vases (pls. 7-27) 
assigned to Periods “D-1” . . . “D-5.” Ihave had great 
trouble with this sequence, especially with pls. 8-15, 
supposedly the earliest of the lot (Period “D-1”). 
For example, the vessel with incurving top, pl. 9, 1, 
has in its upper frieze what seems to be a highly de- 
veloped form of the motive used there (cf., ‘e.g., pls. 
42 and 44, Period “F’’). Or again, pls. 10/11 —with 
which must go pls. 12/18—has under one handle a 
stack of large, beaked spirals which seem to have their 
best analogies in pls. 40 ff. (Period “F.”). And in pls. 
14/15, compare the big “tree” and the stacks of large 
spiral hooks placed back-to-back with the ornament of 
pls. 40, 41, 44 (Period “F’’). The vases of pls. 16-27 
are strikingly homogeneous: it is tempting to guess 
that most of them may be the work of one hand, 
possibly the “H” Painter, who is the central figure of 
Period “E” (cf. Cabré, p. 31). At least, one must 
wonder whether the span of time allotted to them in 
the table may not be excessive. 
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In so undisciplined an art, both the direction and 
the rate of change are hard to establish, especially in 
the absence of adequate external controls. Perhaps 
Cabré’s sequence is after all essentially sound, but I 
am unable to view it without a generally queasy sensa- 
tion, which repeated study of the plates has failed to 
dispel. 

The proposed absolute dating of the series is 
frankly hypothetical, but it is well to keep in mind 
that there is little agreement among specialists as to 
the chronology and interrelationship of the various 
local schools of Iberian art. For example, the fifth- 
century date conventionally assigned to the Lady of 
Elche, symbol par excellence of Iberian sculpture, is 
currently under strong attack (Jacobsthal, Early 
Celtic Art, pp. 4 f., and note 1; Garcia y Bellido, 
La Dama de Elche, pp. 59 ff., who thinks it may be as 
late as the second c. B.c.; but see Bosch-Gimpera’s 
rejoinder, Formacién, pp. 345 f.). The dating of the 
pottery is also disputed (cf. especially Prélogo, pp. ix 
f., and ch. 11, pp. 20 ff., of the fascicule under review). 
Some scholars insist on placing practically all of the 
Azailan series before 200 B.c. (so Dixon, Iberians, p. 
90). At the other extreme, Garcia y Bellido would 
place the entire post-geometric history of Iberian pot- 
tery very late, so that the ripest vases of Azaila, Oliva, 
San Miguel de Liria, and even the Elche-Archena 
school, would fall as late as the first century a.p. 
(Archivo Espafiol de Arqueologia, 1943, pp. 104 ff., 
quoted by Cabré, pp. 20 f.). Cabré asserts, as he has 
for the past twenty years, that the associated finds 
(especially the famous bronze heads from the so-called 
Roman temple, illustrated fig. 4) prove a date strad- 

* dling the middle of the first century B.c. for the Azailan 
vases which he assigns to Period “E.” Bosch-Gimpera, 
who once objected to Cabré’s dating of the pottery 
of Azaila, now seems to accept it in substance (Forma- 
cién, pp. 158 f., 244 f., and 268 note 9). In the face 
of these discrepant opinions the layman, being unable 
properly to evaluate the archaeological data, is com- 
pletely at a loss. But at least it is clear that an attitude 
of cautious reserve is demanded by the present status 
of the question. Perhaps the truth of the matter is 
that a real understanding of Iberian chronology must 
await further evidence which remains to be dug out of 
the ground. 

Cabré’s offhand manner of forming abbreviations is 
at times bewildering. The sprinkling of typographical 
mishaps is much less serious, causing confusion in 
only a few instances. Some corrections and amplifica- 

tions: —p. (1) note 1: for “t. VI” read “t. II, no. 6.” — 

p. 7 note 7: for (Lippold) “Jahrbuch,” etc., read “An- 

zeiger.”” —pp. 10-11 note 7 (first item, p. 11): delete 

“tomo II.” —p. 18 note 21: pp. 3-12 of the separate 

issue are pp. 606-616 of the whole volume.—p. 14 

note 24: for “fig. 9” read “fig. 409.” — p. 16 notes 41 
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and 42: for “fig. 310, ... figs. 311-314” read “fig, 
510, ... figs. 511-514.” —p. 19 note 48: add Bosch- 
Gimpera, Formacién, pl. 70. —p. (39), “Abreviaturas”: 
(Cabré, CpA.) for “t. VI” read “‘t. II, no. 6”; (Cabré, 
PCA.) this series, in 3 vols., bears the subtitle, 
“Homenaje a Melida”; (Pijoan, APE.) for “t. VII” 
read “t. VI.” —p. 47, on pl. 4, 1: for (CpA). “pag. 
357” read “pag. 257.” —p. 49, on pl. 6, 2: the mean- 
ing of “Cabré, CYAB” is not explained in the Ab- 
breviations, p. (39). Is this the same as “Cabré, 
AZAILA” (Congreso Internacional, etc., not available 
to the reviewer)?—p. 65, on pl. 30: for “pag. 228” 
read “pag. 236.” —p. 99, on pl. 61, 2: for “Induratin” 
(Iberian inscription) read “Iiduratin.” 

Descriptions are on the whole clear and conscien- 
tious. The restorations, however, are not always 
adequately described, and it is to be noted that 
“Testaurado” seems to mean simply “put together 
from fragments.” It is a pity that the vases on pls. 
22; 23/24, 1c; and 40 were not cleaned before publica- 
tion. A good part of the repainting in pl. 22 is neither 
described in the text nor shown in the drawing (p. 59). 
Most of the vases in the series are fragmentary, with 
Inissing parts restored; in some cases, a whole vase 
has been built around a few non-contiguous fragments. 
Except as noted above, the vases have happily 
escaped repainting, and suggested restorations are 
indicated in the drawings in the text. Because of the 
condition of the vases, the measurements (especially 
the height, since the bottom is most often altogether 
lacking) have only limited meaning. Museum num- 
bers, if they exist, are nowhere given. 

Many of the vases are shown wearing lids which do 
not belong to them (as Cabré says, p. 46, on pl. 8, 2). 
Why could not the vases have been photographed 
separately, since the lids are treated apart from them 
in a special section (pls. 50-56)? At least the cor- 
respondences between the lids shown on vases and 
those shown separately should have been fully tabu- 
lated (noted, e.g., for pl. 56, 1 =pls. 36/87, and pl. 54, 
1=pls. 26/27, but not for pl. 54, 3 =pl. 5, 3). 

Interpretation of decorative themes tends some- 
what toward the fanciful. Ornaments of geometric or 
floral origin are taken to be stylized versions of 
women (pl. 4, 4), birds’ wings (pl. 54, 3), birds’ 
heads (pl. 54, 2, inconsistently denied for the same 
motive, pl. 16), flying birds (pls. 26/27), etc. One 
cannot escape the impression that this question has 
not been completely thought through, otherwise a 
more consistent stand would have been taken (see 
further the references abbreviated “Breuil y Cabré” 
and “Cabré, EACA” on p. 39). Iberian inscriptions 
on the vases, usually consisting of not more than one 
or two letters, are dogmatically interpreted as artists’ 
signatures or “countermarks.” 

The meat of Cabré’s stylistic investigations is given 
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in the second chapter. In the description of the plates 
(ch. 1v), comparisons within the Azailan group are 
cited and conclusions drawn accordingly, but there is 
a disappointing lack of reference to specific correla- 
tions with other Iberian wares. Such correlations have 
a strong bearing on the difficult question of relative 
chronology, and must be reconciled in any proposal for 
dating (especially relevant: Belmonte, Sidamunt, 
Calaceite, San Miguel de Liria). Bibliographies given 
for the separate Azailan vases are useful but incom- 
plete, even with respect to Cabré’s own publications. 

Whatever scruples may be felt regarding the ac- 
ceptance of some of Cabré’s conclusions, this treatment 
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of the Azailan vases is remarkably thorough and 
competent. Many of the difficulties encountered in 
studying this ware depend on broader questions 
which cannot readily be answered. The problem of 
Iberian pottery, though its character has changed, is 
still far from solution. The presentation, in standard 
form, of so important a sector of the entire field of 
Iberian pottery would in itself have been a great 
service. This fascicule contains, beyond that ac- 
complishment, significant advances towards a better 
understanding of Azailan ware and of the whole set- 
ting in which it must be placed. 
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$2.50. (Sather Classical Lectures, XX) 

Furumark (A.) The Chronology of Mycenaean 
Pottery. Stockholm, 1941. 155 pp.; ills.; charts. 
$7.00. (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antik- 
vitets Akademien) 

The Mycenaean Pottery, Analysis and 
Classification. Stockholm, 1941. 689 pp.,; ills. 
$17.75. (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antik- 
vitets Akademien) 

Ktistopoulos (K. D.) Tlaparnpjoes emi rigs 
Muwixys yAwoons. Athens, 1946, Academy. 28 


pp. 

Levi (D.) Early Hellenic Pottery of Crete. Prince- 
ton, 1945, Princeton University Press. 32 pp.; 
82 pls. $4.00. (Princeton Monographs on Art 
and Archaeology, 23) 

Mylonas (G.) Crete in the Dawn of History. 22 
pp. $1.00. (reprinted from Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers’ College Studies, 1946) 

Zervos (C.) L’Art en Gréce du troisiéme mil- 
lénaire au IV® siécle avant notre ére. Paris, 
1946, Editions Cahiers d’Art. 17 pp.; 357 pls. 
$20.00. 


GREEK 


Bakalakis (G.) dydiyduda. Thessa- 
lonika, 1946. 99 pp.; 4 figs.; 4 pls. 

Beazley (J. D.) Potter and Painter in Ancient 
Athens. London, 1946 (2nd printing), Amen 
House. 43 pp.; 8 pls. 7s. 6d. (from Proceedings 
British Academy, XXX) 

Buck (C.D.) and Petersen (W.) A Reverse Index 
of Greek Nouns and Adjectives arranged by 
terminations, with brief historical introduc- 
tions. Chicago, 1945, University of a 

Press. xviit+768 pp. $10.00. 
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Charbonneaux (J.) La Sculpture grecque classi- 
que, 2 vols. Paris, 1946. 224 pls. 1100 fr. 
Deonna (W.) Du Miracle grec au miracle chré- 
tien. Classiques et primitivistes dans l’art. 
Vol. II. Basel, 1946, Editions Birkhauser. 643 

. pp.; 48 pls. 25 Swiss francs. 

Dikaios (P.) A Guide to the Cyprus Museum. 
Nicosia, 1946, Cyprus Government Printing 
Office. 149 pp.; 28 pls. 3s. 

Dorjahn (A. P.) Political Forgiveness in Old 
Athens. Evanston, Illinois, 1946, Northwestern 
University Press. iv+64 pp. $1.50. (North- 
western University Studies in the Humanities, 
XITD) 

Farrington (B.) Greek Science. London, 1945, 
Penguin Books. 144 pp. 9d. (Pelican) 

Gomme (A. W.) Greece. London, 1946, Oxford 
University Press. viit+131 pp. $1.25 (World 
Today) 

Jardé (A.) La Gréce antique et la vie grecque. 
Paris, 1946. 300 pp.; 98 figs. 120 fr. 

Kallipolites (A.) and Lazaridou (D.) ‘Apxaia ém- 
pagal Qeccadovixns. Thessalonika, 1946, Mich. 
Triantaphyllos. 52 pp. $1.00. 

Karouzos (C.) &yadwa. Athens, 1946, 
Ikaros. 51 pp. 5000 dr. 

Kerényi (K.) Prometheus. Das griechische Myth- 
ologem von der menschlichen Existenz. Ztirich, 
1946, Rhein-Verlag. 82 pp.; frontispiece. 6 
Swiss fr. (Albae Vigiliae, Neue Folge, IV). . 

Kinyras (E.) Zeno. Leucosia, Cyprus, 1946, Ch. 
G. Stavrinides. 238 pp. 15s. 

Konstantinides (M.) ‘H MeonuBpia roi Etteivov. 
Athens, 1946. 

Laache (R.) Om Hellener og Barbarer og om 
Athens herlighet. Oslo, 1946. 185 pp.; 2 maps. 
$3.90. 

Lamb (H.) Alexander of Macedon. New York, 
1946, Doubleday. 402 pp. $3.50. 

Lekatsas (P.) ‘H éroroia ris els 
tiv apxatav‘EX\dda. Athens, 1946, P. Kar- 
auakos. 80 pp. 4000 dr. . 

‘H tov “HXlov. 
éxravacracn tav Kal mpoderapiwy Tis 
Mixpacias (133-128 II.X.). Athens, 1946, Ta 
Nea Biblia. 84 pp. 3600 dr. 

Lenzen (V. F.) The Figure of Dionysos on the 
Siphnian Frieze. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1946, University of California Press. $0.50 
(University of California Publications in 
Classical Archaeology, III, No. 1, iv, 30 pp.; 
6 pls.) 

Lietzmann, Bees, Soteriou. Corpus der Griech- 
isch-Christlichen Inschriften von Hellas. Vol. 
I of 9 vols. Athens, 1946. 

Linforth (. M.) The Corybantic Rites in Plato. 
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Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946, University 
of California Press. $0.50. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, 
XIII, No. 5, pp. 121-162.) 

Telestic Madness in Plato, Phaedrus 244 
DE. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946, Univer- 
sity of California Press. $0.25. (University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, 
XIII, No. 6, pp. 163-172). 

Loewy (E.) La Riproduzione della Natura nell’ 
Arte Greca Antica (ed. Anti, tr. from German 
by C. Vinciguerra). Padua, 1946, Le Tre 
Venezie+ xxi, 98 pp.; 41 pls.; 6 figs. 450 lire. 

Mallinger (J.) Notes sur les secrets esotériques 
des Pythagoriciens. Paris, 1946, Editions 
Niclaus. 104 pp. 

— Les Secrets esotériques dans Plutarque. 
Les secrets du feu, les statues animées, la cos- 
mosophie d’Erythrée, les arcanes de |’Hadés, 
les secrets du sage. Paris, 1946, Editions 
Niclaus. 

Papachatzes (N.) ‘H tov Bédov ard 
Kal dpxavohoytkn. Volo and Athens, 
1946, Paraskeuopoulos. 89 pp. 

Papaeugenios (A.) Bédpews ‘E\\ds. Thessalonika, 
1946. 41 pp. 

Pennas (P.) Td xowdy Medevixov 7d 
dvorxnoews Tov. Athens, 1946. 46 pp. 

Periphanatris (C.E.) La Théorie grecque du droit 
et le classicisme actuel. Athens, 1946, G. 
Xenos, 9 rue Virg. Bénakis. 218 pp. 

Pickard-Cambridge (A. W.) The Theatre of 
Dionysus in Athens. Oxford, 1946, Clarendon 
Press. xvi+288 pp.; 141 figs.; 3 plans; frontis- 
piece. 

Ravel (O.) Numismatique grecque. Falsifica- 
tions. Marseille, 1946, Bld. de Lorraine, 
Pointe-Rouge. 100 pp.; 10 pls. 1200 fr. 

Rey (A.) L’Apogée de la science technique 
grecque. Paris, 1946, Editions Albin Michel. 
xx+313 pp. 190 fr. 

Rizzo (G. E.) Monete Greche della Sicilia. Rome, 
1946, La Libreria dello Stato. I: viit+318 pp.; 
88 figs.; 7 pls. II: 66 pls.; maps. c. 20,000 lire. 
(Limited edition of 400.) 

Robinson (C.E.) Zito Hellas. A popular history of 
ancient Greece. London, 1946, Chapman and 
Hall. 201 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Robinson (D. M.) Excavations at Olynthus, XII. 
Domestic and Public Architecture. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford (Oxford University Press); 1946. xxx+ 
519 pp.; 276 pls. $30.00. (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 36.) 

Schwab (G. B.) Gods and Heroes. Myths and 
epics of ancient Greece. Introduction by W. 


Jaeger, tr. by O. Marx and E. Morwitz. New 
York, 1946, Pantheon Books. 800 pp.; 100 ills. 
from Greek vase-paintings. $6.00. 

Seltman (C.) and Chittenden (J.) Commemora- 
tive Catalogue of the Exhibition of Greek Art. 
London, 1946, Galloway and Porter. 128 pp. of 
pls. 25s. 

Sinos (A. G.) ‘H yewypagixy évérns tod “EXAnvixod 
Megoyetaxod xwpov. Part II. Athens, 1946. 206 


pp. 

Spitzbarth (A.) Untersuchungen zur Spieltechnik 
der griechischen Tragédie. Ziirich, 1946, 
Rhein-Verlag. 109 pp. 7 Swiss fr. 

Bapay éxurédwy A’. *Apxaiov 
keluevov, ueradpaocis, éretnyjoes. Athens, 1946, 
Bagionakis. 

Thomson (G.) Aeschylus and Athens. A study in 
the social origins of drama. London, 1946 (2nd 
ed.), Lawrence and Wishart. xii+478 pp. 

Webster (T. B. L.) Further Greek Vases in the 
Manchester Museum and School of Art. Man- 
chester, 1946. 8 pp. (Memoirs and Proceedings 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 1946-1947, Vol. 87). 

Znpiat tav Tov Kal 
oTtpatrav Katoxns. Athens, 1946, AvebOuvors 
kal 160 pp. $2.00. 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


Accame (S.) Il Dominio Romano in Grecia dalla 
Guerra Arcaica ad Augusto. Rome, 1946, 
Angelo Signorelli. xii+241 pp. 450 lire. $2.00. 

Adriani (A.) Sculture Monumentali del Museo 
Greco-Romano di Alessandria. Rome, 1946, 
L’Erma. 800 lire. (Documenti e Richerche 
d’Arte Alessandrina) 

Arangio (R. V.) Parerga. Note papirologice e 
epigrafiche. Naples, 1945, Jovene. 101 pp. 80 
lire. j 

Arias (P. E.) Civviamento Storico allo Studio 
dell’ Archeologia Classica. Rome, 1946, 
L’Erma. xii+288 pp.; 19 pls. 500 lire. 

Baynes (N. H.) The Hellenistic Civilization and 
East Rome. London, 1946, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege (Oxford University Press). 48 pp. 1s. 6d. 
(Bryce Lecture, November 1945). 

Beazley (J. D.) and Magi (F.) La Raccolta 
Benedetto Guglielmi nel Museo Gregoriane 
Etrusco, I. Ceramica; II. Bronzi et Oggetti 
Vari. Rome, 1939 (I), 1941 (II), Tipografia del 
Senato del Dott. G. Bardi. I: viii+156 pp.; 48 
ills.; 46 pls. II: 100 pp.; 23 pls.; ills. 4750 lire. 
(Monumenti Vaticani di Archeologia e d’Arte, 
pubblicati...a cura della Pontificia Acca- 
demia Romana di Archeologia, vol. v.) 


Bieber (M.) German Readings in the History and 
Theory of Fine Arts, I. Greek and Roman Art. 
New York, 1946, H. Bittner and Co. vii+95 
pp.; 24 ills. $2.50. 

Castelin (K.O.) The Coinage of Rhesaena in 
Mesopotamia. New York, 1946, American 
Numismatic Museum. iv+111 pp.; 17 pls.; 3 
figs. $2.00. (Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 108.) 

Ehrenberg (V.) Aspects of the Ancient World. 
Essays and reviews. New York, 1946, William 
Salloch. ix+256 pp.; 4 pls. $4.50. 

Garouphalias. Iltppos 6 Baowreds "Hreipov. 
Athens, 1946, N. Sakkoulas. 264 pp. 5000 dr. 

Gigon (O.), Meuli (K.), Theiler (W.), Wehrle 
(Z.), Wyss (B.). Phyllobolia fiir Peter von 
der Mihll zum 60ter Geburtstag am 1 August, 
1945. Basel, 1946, Benno Schwab and Co. 288 
pp. $3.00. 

Glover (T. R.) Springs of Hellas, and Other Es- 
says. With a memoir by S. C. Roberts. Cam- 
bridge, University Press; New York, Macmil- 
lan; 1946. 210 pp. $2.75. 

Groce and Mortiére. Histoire générale des re- 
ligions. Tome II. Charbonneaux, Fabre, 
Festugiére, Nilsson. Gréce-Rome; Tome III. 
Indo-Iraniens. Judaisme. Origines Chrétiennes. 
Christianisme des Orientaux. Paris, 1946. II: 
425 pp.; 47 pls.; 4 color pls.; 473 figs. 1150 fr. 
each. 

Hoenn (K.) Artemis: Gestaltwandel einer Gittin. 
Leyden, 1946, E. J. Brill. iv+224 pp.; 16 pls.; 
ills. 18.15 florins. 

Hall (E. van) Over den Oorsprong van de Griek- 
sche Grafstele. Leyden, 1942, E. J. Brill. 221 pp. 
4.15 florins. 

Hoyningen-Huene (G.) and Robinson (D. M.) 
Baalbek [and] Palmyra. New York, 1946, J. J. 
Augustin. 140 pp. text and photographs; 2 plans. 
$7.50. 

Kalogeropoulou (D.) ‘0 & ZaxivOy rados 
Kexépwvos. Athens, 1946, Bagionakis.7 pp. 2000 dr. 

Knudtzon (E.J.) Bakchiastexte und Andere 
Papyri der Lunder Papyrussammlung. With 
commentary. Lund, 1946, Hakan Ohlssons 
Boktryckeri. 189 pp.; 8 pls.; genealogical 
chart. 10 kr. (P. Lund Univ. Bibl., 4. Lund 
dissertation) 

Leaf (M.) Moods and Occasions and Other Poems, 
translations from Greek to Latin. Nottingham, 
1946. 26 pp. 4s. 

Lehmann (P. W.) Statues on Coins of Southern 
Italy and Sicily in the Classical Period. New 
York, 1946, H. Bittner and Co. ii+72 pp.; 12 
text figs.; 15 pls. $3.50. (Institute of Fine Arts, 

New York University) 
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Marouzeau (J.) L’Année philologique. Biblio- 
graphie critique et analytique de l’antiquité 
Greco-Latine, XVI. 1942-1944. Paris, 1946, 
Société d’Edition “‘Les Belles Lettres.” 466 pp. 

Pace (B.) Arte e Civilta della Sicilia Antica, ITI. 
Cultura e Vita Religiosa. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 
Vilit 732 pp.; 202 ills. 1500 lire. 

Pallottino (M.) L’Origine degli Etruschi. Rome, 
Societa Anonima Tumminelli Editrice Studium 
Urbis, Citta Universitaria. viiit+196 pp.; 10 
pls.; 2 charts. $80 lire. 

Mélanges Société Toulousaine, I. Toulouse, 1946, 
Edouard Privat, 14 rue d’Arts. viiit+34 pp. 


ROMAN 


Breuer (J.) La Belgique Romaine. Brussels, 1946, 
La Renaissance du Livre. 

Brea (L. B.) Gli Scavi nella Caverna delle Arene 
Candide, Parte I. Gli Strati con Ceramiche. 
Bordighera, 1946, Istituto di Studi Liguri. 368 
pp.; 72 figs.; 68 pls.; map. 2000 lire. (Col- 
lezione di Monografie Preistoriche ed Archeo- 
logiche edita dall’ Istituto di Studi Liguri) 

Bourne (F. C.) The Public Works of the Julio- 
Claudians and Flavians. Princeton, 1946. vii+ 
76 pp. $1.00. (Princeton University disserta- 
tion) 

Bloch (R.) Les Origines de Rome. Paris, 1946, 
Presses Universitaires de France. 127 pp. 
Chatelain (L.) Le Maroc des Romains. Etude sur 
les centres antiques de la Maurétanie occi- 
dentale. Paris, 1944, E. de Boccard. viiit+317 
pp. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 

d’Athénes et de Rome, Fascicule 160) 

Crova (B.) Edilizia e Tecnica Rurale di Roma 
Antica. Milan, 1942. 248 pp.; 64 ills. $1.25. 

Duval (P.-M.) Cherchel et Tipasa. Recherches sur 
deux villes fortes de l’Afrique romaine. Paris, 
1946, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 6+ 
180 pp.; 30 figs.; 12 pls.; 1 plan; 2 maps. 
(Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique.) 

Ferri (S.) Plinio il Vecchio. Storia delle Arti 
Antiche. Testo, traduzione e note. Rothe, 1946, 
Fratelli Palombi. 304 pp. $4.00. 900 lire. 

Grant (M.) From Imperium to Auctoritas. A his- 
torical study of Aes Coinage in the Roman 
Empire 49 3B.c.-a.p. 14. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press; New York, Macmillan; 1946. 
xviit+510 pp.; 12 pls.; key to monograms and 
ligatures. £3 3s. 

Grenier (A.) La Gaule, province romaine. Tou- 
louse, 1946, Didier, rue Boyard 59. 148 pp. 
$1.00. 

Groag (E.) Die Reichsbeamten von Achaia in 

Spiitrémischer Zeit. Budapest, 1946, Institut 

fir Mtinzkunde und Archaeologie der P. 
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Pazmany-Universitit. 92 pp. (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, Ser. I, No. 14) 

Gruenwald (B.) Die Rémische Bronze- und Kup- 
fermiinzen mit Schlagmarken im Legionslager 
Vindonissa. Ein numismatisch-kulturhistor- 
ischer Beitrag zur Geschichte des westlichen 
Imperiums in der friihen Kaiserzeit. Leyden, 
1946, E. J. Brill. iv+151 pp.; abb.; tab.; diagr. 
23.70 florins. 

Hyde (W. W.) Paganism to Christianity in the 
Roman Empire. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 1946. viit+296 pp. $4.00. 

Kirsch (G. P.) Catacombs of Rome. Preface by 
G. Belvedere. 1946, Wittenborn. 210 pp.; 86 
ills. $3.00. 

Lugli (G.) Roma Antica. I centro monumentale. 
Rome, 1946, G. Bardi. xviii+630 pp.; 9 pls.; 
188 figs. $5.35. 1200 lire. 

Magi (F.) I Rilievi Flavi del Palazzo della Can- 
celleria. Preface by B. Nogara. Rome, 1946, 
Bardi. xix+180 pp.; 76 figs.; 24 pls. 4500 lire. 

Moe (C. J.) Numeri di Vitruvio. 1945, Witten- 
born. 103 pp.; 74 pls.; diagrams. $5.50. 

Moretti (M.) Ancona. Regio V: Picenum. Rome, 
1945, Ist. di Studi Rom. 112 pp.; 16 pls.; 1 
plan; 10 figs. 120 lire. (“Italia romana: Mu- 
nicipi e colonie,”’ S.I., vol. VIII) 

Muller (H.) Christians and Pagans from Con- 
stantine to Augustine, I. The Religious Policies 
of the Roman Emperors. Pretoria, South 
Africa, 1946, Union Booksellers (Pty.) Ltd. iv+ 
155 pp. 14s. 

Pallottino (M.) L’Arco degli Argentari. Rome, 
1946, L’Erma. 160 pp.; 160 ills.; 16 pls. 3000 
lire. (I Monumenti Romani, II, A Cura dell’ 
Istituto di Studi Romani) 

Paoli (U. E.) Vita Romana. Aspetti di vita 
romana antica. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. xvi+432 
pp.; 104 pls. 450 lire. 

Piganiol (A.) Histoire romaine, IV. 2me partie, 
L’Empire chrétien (325-395). Paris, 1947, 
Presses Universitaires de France. xvit+446 pp. 
(Histoire Générale fondée par Gustave Glotz) 

Ruggiero (E. de) Dizionario Epigrafico di Anti- 
chitd Romane. Vol. IV, I-G, 12 fascicules. 
Rome, 1946, Angelo Signorelli. 384 pp. $5.80. 

Schulz (F.) History of Roman Legal Science. Ox- 
ford, 1946, Clarendon Press. xvi+346 pp. 

Seston (W.) Dioclétien et la Tétrarchie, I. Guer- 
res et Réformes (284-300 a.p.). Paris, 1946, 
Polonski. 400 pp.; maps; pls. 350 fr. 

Solari (A.) L’Impero Romano, IV. Impero Pro- 
vinciale. Restaurazione, 193-363. Genova, 
1947, Soc. Anon. ed. Dante Alighieri. vii+-263 
pp. $2.70. 
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Stein (A.) Die Legaten von Moesien. Budapest, 
Institut der P. P&zmany-Universitit fiir 
Miinzkunde und Archiologie; Leipzig, O. Har- 
rassowitz; 1940. 189 pp. (Dissertationes Pan- 
nonicae, Ser. I., Fasc. 11) 

Die Reichsbeamten von Dazien. Buda- 
pest, P4zmény Péter Tudomdnyegyetem 
Erem- Es Régiségtani Intézete; Leipzig, O. 
Harrassowitz; 1944. 131 pp. (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, Ser. I., No. 12) 

Thiel (J. H.) Studies on the History of Roman 
Sea-power in Republican Times. Amsterdam, 
1946, North-Holland Publishing Co. vi+456 
pp. 24 florins. 

Wickhoff (F.) Arte Romana. Tr. by M. Anti. 
Padua, 1946, Le Tre Venezie. 235 pp.; 37 pls. 
$6.50. 

Winbolt (S. E.) Britain under the Romans. New 
York, 1945, Penguin Books. 144 pp.; ills. 
$0.35. 


BYZANTINE AND WESTERN MEDIEVAL 


Byzantina, Metabyzantina. A Journal of Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Studies. Ed. N. G. 
Mavris. Dedicated to the Belgian School of 
Byzantinology represented by Henri Gregoire 
and Ernest Honigmann. Published by The 
Society for the Promotion of Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies with the cooperation 
of the Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves. New York, 1946. Vol. I 
(1946), Part I. ke’, 270 pp. 

Cahiers Archéologiques. Fin de l’antiquité et 
moyen age. Vol. I. ed. André Grabar. 1945, 
Wittenborn. 133 pp.; 28 pls.; figs. $4.00. 

Christian Mosaics (Early), from the 4th to the 7th 
centuries. Rome, Naples, Milan, Ravenna. 
Introduction by W. F. Volbach. 1946. 14 
mounted color pls.; folio. $4.00. 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number 3. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1946, Harvard University Press. 224 
pp.; 97 pp. half-tone ills. $7.50. 

Kalliga (M.) ‘H alo@nrixi rod xwpov “EXAn- 
éxxAnolas o7d Mecalwva. Athens, 1946, Ba- 
gionakis. 117 pp.; 6 pls.; 2 plans. 5000 dr. 

Lake (K. and S.) Dated Greek Minuscule Manu- 
scripts to the Year 1200. Indices, Vols. I to X. 
Boston, 1945, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. xxxvi+185 pp. (Studies and Docu- 
ments) 

Lassus (J.) Sanctuaries chrétiens de Syrie. Essai 
sur la genése, la forme et l’usage liturgique des 
édifices du culte chrétien, en Syrie, du Ile 
siécle 4 la conquéte musulmane. Paris, 1946, 
Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. C. xlviiit+ 
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$25 pp.; 80 figs.; 60 pls. (Bibliothéque Archéo- 
logique et Historique) 

Lemerle. Archives de l’Athos. Tome II. Actes de 
Kuthimis. Monographie hist. du couvent textes 
avec description, analyse et notes de 80 docu- 
ments grecs inédits. 2 vols. Paris, 1946. 311 pp.; 
32 pls. 1500 fr. 

Micheles (P. A.) ‘H “Ayia-Zogid. Athens, 1946, 
Bagionakis. 22 pp. 5000 dr. 

AloOnrixh ths Butavrwijs téxvns. 
Athens, 1946, Bagionakis. 228 pp.; 150 figs. 
20,000 dr. 

Newell (E. T.) The Byzantine Hoard of Lagbe. 
New York, 1945, American Numismatic Soci- 
ety. 102 pp.; 7 pls. $1.00. 

Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of St.-Denis and 
Its Art Treasures. Edited, translated and anno- 
tated by E. Panofsky. Princeton, 1946, Prince- 
ton University Press. xiv+250 pp.; 26 figs.; 
frontispiece. $3.75. 

Pietro (P.) I Mosaici Siciliani dell’ Eta Nor- 
manna. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 100 pp.; 26 pls.; 
38 ills. 950 lire. 

Salin (E.) Les Fouilles de sépultures du 5e au 8e 
siécle. 1946, Wittenborn. 84 pp.; 5 pls.; draw- 
ings. $0.80. (Manuel des fouilles archéo- 
logiques, No. 1) 

Xyngopoulos (A.) ‘H tov ‘Ayiov Anyun- 
tpiov Becoadovixns. Thessalonika, 1946, Nik. 
Nikolaides. 66 pp.; 3 pls. $1.00. 


MODERN GREEK 


Alexiades (G. D.) Tewowxovoyia xal Tov 
xwpwv. Athens, 1946. 92 pp. 

Basileiades (G.) ‘H xal Kal 
otparnytkn THs pecoyelov Oadacons. Athens, 
1946. 48 pp. 

Byford-Jones (W.) Greek Trilogy: Resistance, 
Liberation, Revolution. London, 1946, Hutch- 
inson and Co. 271 pp.; ills. 18s. 

Demetriades (P.) Shadow over Athens. New 
York, 1946, Rinehart and Co. xiii+155 pp.; 77 
drawings. $3.00. 

Katakouzenos (D.S.) Tiverac Busoipos onuepw2) 
‘EAAds. Athens, 1946. 256 pp. 

Kyriakides (S. P.) xai aixds 
Tav vewrépwv “EAAnvwy. Athens, 1946. 99 pp. 
Megas (G. A.) “Exow of Botdyapor eros. 

Athens, 1946. 44 pp. 
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Mylonas (G.) The Balkan States. An Introduction 
to their History. St. Louis, 1946, Eden Pub- 
lishing House. $2.50. 

Pernot (H.) Etudes de linguistique néo-hel- 
lénique, I-III. Paris, 1946. 

Rodonachi (C. P.) Athens and the Greek Miracle. 

Routledge; Kegan Paul, 1946. 15s. 


LATER ART 


Daumier: “Hunting and Fishing.” 24 lithographs. 
New York, Pantheon Books. $5.50. 

Douglas (R. L.) Piero di Cosimo. Chicago, 1946, 
University of Chicago Press. 142 pp.; 87 pls. 
$5.00. 

Guys (C.) Femmes parisiennes. New York, Pan- 
theon Books. 24 collotypes. $12.00. 

Hendy (P.) and Goldscheider (L.) Giovanni Bel- 
lini. New York, 1946, Oxford University Press 
(Phaidon). 34 pp.; 122 pls. $6.50. 

Jewell (E. A.) Georges Roualt. New York, Hy- 
perion Press, distr. by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$3.00. 

Matthiae (G.) Piazza del Popolo, attraverso i 
documenti del 1° ottocento. Rome, 1946, 
L’Erma. 198 pp.; 41 pls. 1300 lire. 

Mauclair (C.) Edgar Degas. Adapted by L. Day. 
New York, Hyperion Press, distr. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. $3.00. 

McCausland (E.) George Innes. An American 
landscape painter. 1825-94. New York, Amer- 
ican Artists Group, Inc. xiv+87 pp. $3.00. 

Miller (M.) ed., Paul Klee. New York, 1945 (2nd 
ed.), Museum of Modern Art. 64 pp.; 54 pls. 
$2.25. 

Millier (A.) The Art of Max Band. Los Angeles, 
Borden Publishing Company. $5.50. 

Petrucci (A.) Le Magnificenza di Roma di 
Giuseppe Vasi. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 152 pp.; 
62 pls. 1200 lire. 

Pousette-Dart (N.) Paintings, Water Colors, 
Lithographs. New York, 1946, Clayton Spicer 
Press. 69 pp. $1.50. 


Toesca (P.) Gli Affreschi della Cappella dei Bardi 
in S. Croce a Firenze. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 
110 pls. 11,000 lire. 

Valentiner (W. R.) Origins of Modern Sculpture. 
New York, 1946, Wittenborn. 180 pp.; 140 ills. 
$5.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ERRATUM 


It was wrongly stated in AJA, vol. 1, no. 2, p. 285, that Virginia Grace’s paper, “Persons 
Named on Thasian Amphora Stamps,” had been published in AJA. The paper in question is 
to be published in Hesperia, and is quite distinct from “Early Thasian Stamped Amphoras,” 
AJA, |, pp. 31-38. 


A REQUEST 


The Wellcome Marston Archaeological Research Expedition requests that the following 
note be brought to the attention of our readers: 

“Publication of the excavations conducted by the late Mr. J. L. Starkey at Lachish (Tell 
ed-Duweir) Palestine between the years 1932 and 1938 is now being resumed. In order to 
compile a full bibliography, the editor would be glad to know of all articles and other 
published references to the archaeological and linguistic material from the site, particularly 
those in foreign publications. Copies or extracts would be gratefully received wherever 
possible, or a full reference and short summary of the contents. They should be sent to the 
Expedition, Institute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regents Park, London, N.W. 1, Eng- 
land.” 
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August Oxé, 1863-1944.—August Oxé’s doctoral 
dissertation, Prolegomena de Carmine adv. Marcionitas 
(Bonn, 1888) was the first of a long list which had 
reached sixty-eight titles in 1938, and was somewhat 
extended thereafter. With few exceptions these dealt 
with Romano-German archaeological topics lying 
ready to hand in the Rheinland, and with their ex- 
tensions into broader fields such as the linguistics of 
Celtic inscriptions. His principal field of interest, how- 
ever, in which he shared a world-primacy with Drag- 
endorff of Freiburg, was terra sigillata, both Italian and 
provincial; his first two studies in this field, one on the 
Sels Collection in Neuss, written in collaboration with 
Siebourg, and the other on the enigmatic potter Cn. 
Ateius, appeared simultaneously in 1897 close on the 
heels of Dragendorff’s fundamental study of the previ- 
ous year. This latter subject, the Ateiusfrage, con- 
tinued to engage his attention from time to time for 
the remainder of his life and is the subject of an im- 
portant paper which, in 1939, was shortly to be pub- 
lished in the Mitteilungen aus Westfalen. It is to be 
hoped that the article expressing his matured judg- 
ment on this subject has not been included among the 
casualties of the War. 

Most important of his publications is Arretinische 
Reliefgefasse vom Rhein, immediately followed by 
Friihgallische Reliefgefisse vom Rhein, respectively 
volumes v and vi of the series Materialien zur 
rimisch-germanischen Keramik (1933). These two put 
into final form many of the observations of a lifetime 
and, together with his study of the Arretine sigillata 
at Oberaden, are unique among the publications of 
such material in that the explanatory text deserves as 
close study as do the illustrations. Indeed, careful ob- 
servation and penetrating interpretation permeate 
every one of Oxé’s articles and reviews; some of the 
latter are very long, but every paragraph carries a 
solid and often strikingly original idea which generally 
turns out to be right. Oxé’s theories approach the 
authority of primary evidence. 

Oxé made at least one grand tour to the continental 
Roman sites and museums, while he gathered mate- 
rial for the Catalogue which he called his “Corpus 
Vasorum Arretinorum.” Happily, this remarkable 
card index has been preserved from the ruin of his 
library and other possessions; it unites into one card 
file the epigraphic stamps on Italian sigillata gathered 
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from the Corpus, from a host of incidental publica- 
tions, and from personal observation. It should some- 
time form the basic stuff for compiling the scientific 
history of the wares represented. 

Oxé and his wife lived in Crefeld until a bombing 
attack destroyed their gracious home in June, 1943; 
thereafter they lived with their daughter in the Saxon 
countryside until his last illness in May of the follow- 
ing year. Until his retirement Oxé’s professional life 
was that of Gymnasialprofessor in Crefeld; as one of 
his former students now resident in the United States 
has well noted, it is given to few school teachers to 
enjoy the respect and professional confidence of the 
learned world as he did. 

And one may properly add the learned world’s af- 
fection. On his seventy-fifth birthday the City of 
Crefeld, the Rhine Province and thirty-seven scholars 
presented him with a Festschrift which he had earned 
not merely by an international scholarly reputation 
but also by the personal qualities of courtesy and 
generous helpfulness which transform the pedagogue 
into the teacher and friend. -H.C, 2 

Joseph Bidez.—The death of the famous Belgian 
scholar, Joseph Bidez, was announced in the thirteenth 
volume of L’ Antiquité classique. Bidez, who was born 
in 1867, was on the Board of Editors of this periodical. 
Franz Cumont contributed to that issue a very fine 
appreciation of the work of his friend and collaborator 
(xiii, 1944, pp. 5-10). Bidez’s work, which gained for 
him international fame, was mainly in the field of 
ancient philosophy and religion. However, his inter- 
ests were extremely wide, as a short selection from his 
published work shows: La Vie d’Empédocle (1894); La 
Tradition manuscrite de Sozoméne et la tripartite de 
Théodore le lecteur (1908); an edition of Philostorgius 
(1913); La Vie de Porphyre (1913); Les premiers phil- 
osophes grecs techniciens et experimentateurs (1921); an 
edition (with Franz Cumont) of the works of Julian 
(1922); La Vie de l’empereur Julien (1930); La Cité du 
monde et la cité du soleil chez les Stoiciens (1932); Les 
Mages hellénisés (with Franz Cumont, 1938). At the 
time of his death, Bidez was working on a final volume 
entitled Platon et l’Orient. 

John Campbell Merriam.—The Masterkey, xx, 
1946, pp. 21-22, prints an obituary of Dr. Merriam, 
President of the Carnegie Institution in Washington 
from 1920 till 1938, who died in Oakland, California, 
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on October 30, 1945, at the age of seventy-seven. From 
1894 to 1920 he was at the University of California 
as instructor (1894-1899), assistant professor (1899- 
1905), associate professor (1905-1912), and professor 
(1912-1920) of palaeontology. During his tenure of 
office at the Carnegie Institution, the excavations at 
Chichen Itz& and other Maya sites were conducted. 
He was profoundly interested in research pertaining to 
early man in America, and, through the Carnegie In- 
stitution, aided in numerous excavations with this end 
in view. He belonged to numerous learned societies in 
America and Europe, and held honorary degrees from 
thirteen universities. He was twice married —his first 
wife died in 1940, and his second wife survives him. 

Charles Norris Cochrane. —The Phoenix, i, 1946, 
p. 20, calls attention to the death of Professor Coch- 
rane on November 23, 1945. He held the chair of An- 
cient History at the University of Toronto, and his 
passing was a profound loss to Classical scholarship. 

Edward Kennard Rand.—CJ, xli, pp. 266-269 
(fig.), prints a beautiful tribute, in Latin to Professor 
Rand, written by Goopwin Bracu (Bonamicus 
Actensis), his devoted friend and pupil. 

John David Wallace. —In BSA, xli (sessions 1940—- 
45), p. 9, is an obituary notice by Sir Joun L. 
Myress of John David Wallace, who was educated at 
Eton and Oxford before spending two years at the 
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British School at Athens. In 1938 he surveyed the sites 
of medieval fortifications in central Greece, Southern 
Peloponnesus, and the Cyclades, and in 1938-39 the 
Frankish castles. After serving in other capacities, he 
was in active service with the Greek guerillas in 
Epirus. He was killed in August, 1944, in an attack 
upon the German fort at Menina. “Wallace was a fine 
scholar, a keen traveller and explorer, with a wide 
interest in politics, art, and antiquities, deep under- 
standing of Greek people and problems.” 

James O. Ewart. —In BSA, xli (sessions 1940-45), 
pp. 8-9, is an obituary notice of Col. James O. Ewart 
by W. M. Catprr. Ewart was born in 1917 and killed 
in a motor accident after the armistice in 1945. He had 
fought unscathed from El] Alamein to the Rhine. He 
distinguished himself as a scholar at Edinburgh 
University and had travelled widely in Europe. He 
looked forward to an academic career. 

Stanley Casson. —In BSA, (sessions 1940-45), pp. 
1-4; pl. (portrait), is an obituary notice of Stanley 
Casson (1889-1944), by Sir Joun L. Myrss (see AJA, 
xlviii, 1944, p. 274). 

John Devitt Stringfellow Pendlebury.—In BSA, 
xli (sessions 1940-45), pp. 5-8; pl. (portrait), are three 
obituary notices of J. D. S. Pendlebury by J. L. 
M(yres), A. J. B. Wacz, and Pierson Drxon (see 
AJA, xlvi, 1942, p. 412). 
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A GREEK MIRROR—ANCIENT OR MODERN? 


GISELA M. A. RICHTER ann CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 
PLATES XLII-XLVII 


NE of the chief preoccupations of a curator in a Museum is to determine the authen- 
ticity of the objects in his department. Often a forgery is easily detected, belonging to 


a recognizable type. At other times, as we all know, the dividing line between an an- 
cient original and a modern imitation is difficult to draw, and only long study and new evi- 
dence can bring conviction. The following story about an object, considered at various times 
genuine and spurious, is, we think, worth recording, for it illustrates the many factors that 
enter into such discussions—stylistic, physical, and comparative. 

In 1922 the Metropolitan Museum bought a Greek mirror’ (pl. xi, A, B) at the auction 
sale of the Chmielowski Collection in New York.? It was said to have been found at Olbia, in 
a grave, near the skeleton of a woman, and is of an unusual type, consisting of (1) a bronze 
disk with a loop or eye at the back (pl. xxrv, A, B), (2) a silver-gilt openwork frame with 
flange (pls. xu, A and xuim, B) and (3) a domed wooden back with punched circles on its 
face and with a wooden disk and bronze loop at the back (pls. xiv, C, D, xu, B).* The 
design on the frame is composed of floral elements and birds—in four units—combined into 
a rich and harmonious pattern and bordered by beading and bead-and-reel. 

After acquisition the mirror was cleaned by Tiffany and Co., chemically examined,‘ and 
published in the Museum Bulletin.’ In 1931 a distinguished European archaeologist on a 
visit to New York questioned the authenticity of the openwork frame, though not of the disk 
or the wooden back, which are obviously ancient. His doubts arose from the following ob- 
servations: (a) the wood does not bear marks corresponding to the openwork pattern of the 


1 Acc. no. 22.50.1. Dimensions: frame, diam. 6}° 
(16.5 cm.), diam. of central opening 3}” (8.6 cm.), 
w. 17” (4.1 cm.); w. of flange 7," (1.2 cm.); disk, diam. 
35” (9.1 cm.), thickness about 2.5 mm.; wooden 
block, diam. about 6 4%” (16 cm.). 

2Sale Catalogue of “The Remarkable Greek 
Archaeological Collection from Olbia in South Russia 
excavated during the past ten years by and under the 
supervision of the present owner Mr. Joseph Chmie- 
lowski,” at the American Art Galleries, on Feb. 23-25, 
1922, no. 753. The illustration shows the front face of 
the mirror before it was straightened and cleaned. 

5 A microscopic examination of samples undertaken 
by Dr. Colin G. Fink in 1946 showed that the disk was 
made of bronze with a comparatively high content 
of tin, estimated at 15 to 18 per cent (this is less than 
the percentage of tin in speculum metal, which is an 
alloy of about 67 per cent copper and 33 per cent tin), 
and that the frame was an alloy of silver (about 75 per 
cent) and copper (about 25 per cent), surfaced on both 


frame, but has a pattern of circles which has no relation to the frame; (b) the flange of the 
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sides with a coating of silver, over which, on one side, 
was a coating of gold. A small crumb of wood that had 
fallen from the mirror backing was sent to Dr. R. W. 
Hess of the Yale school of Forestry. On the basis of 
the (inadequate) sample he was able to say only that 
it was hard wood, possibly walnut, Juglans regia L. 

In connection with Dr. Fink’s finding that the relief 
was cast in comparatively base metal and then covered 
with purer silver —in this case presumably in the form 
of silver foil which was burnished on —we may com- 
pare the two gold sword-sheath plates from South 
Russia, one in New York and the other in Leningrad, 
which have a layer of purer gold over a layer of baser 
gold alloy (Richter, MMA Studies, iv, 1932, p. 109, 
n. 4, p. 116). The use of such base layers made for 
strength and economy. 

4 Cf. C. G. Fink and C. H. Eldridge, The Restoration 
of Ancient Bronzes and Other Alloys (First Report, 
1925), pp. 50 ff., fig. 17. 

5 Richter, BMMA, xvii, 1922, pp. 133 f., fig. 1. 
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openwork frame has a series of nail holes unrelated to those around the edge of the wooden 
back; (c) the band fits the wood exactly, though according to the above evidence it did not 
originally belong; (d) the form is unusual; (e) the openwork pattern resembles that of the fa- 
mous silver vase from the Chertomlyk tomb (fig. 3),° but is inferior in execution and difficult to 
explain as a work of the late fifth or fourth century B.c. As a result of these observations 
the openwork frame was considered of doubtful authenticity and the mirror was retired from 
exhibition. 


Fig. 1. Drawine or Design SHown on Pu. xum, A (By Linpstey F. Hatt). 


In October, 1945 we received an inquiry which led to a new investigation of the mirror. 
The frame and disk were soaked in water (with bicarbonate of soda and carbonate of soda) 
for about ten days. The soaking had no effect on the incrustation, but the two members, 
which had been cemented together in modern times, came apart. All three pieces—disk, 
openwork frame, and wooden back—were then examined in consultation with Mr. Murray 
Pease, in charge of technical research in this Museum, and with Messrs. C. Simmons, L. 
Heinrich, and M. F. Moffat, experts respectively in repair, metalwork, and wood. Moreover, 
all three parts were subjected to a fresh chemical examination (see footnote 3). As a result 
we can report the following findings: 

(1) Among the nails which came with the mirror and fastened the openwork frame to the 
mirror some were machine-made and obviously modern, others (six) were wrought by hand 
and presumably ancient. One of the latter was found to be firmly united to the tip of a scroll 


® Compte-rendu (1864), pls. 1, 1; Waldhauer, in South Russia, pl. xx1, 2 and 3; Jacobsthal, Orna- 
AntDenk, iv, pp. 83 ff., pls. 44-46; Minns, Scythians mente griechischer Vasen, pls. 142, 143. 
and Greeks, figs. 46,47; Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks 
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(pl. xu, C) broken from the openwork frame, by the same incrustation that covers the 
back. If the nail is ancient, as seems evident, then the frame must be ancient, inasmuch 
as the fractures fit. 

(2) There are six nail holes in the flange of the openwork frame. Exactly corresponding 
with them are four partly preserved ancient’ holes and two injured areas in the wooden 
block. Since the intervals between the nail holes are irregular, the metal will fit on the wood 


Fic. 2. Sketcu SpHowrne Posrrion or Nar 
rn Woopen Bacxine (py Linpsuey F. Hatz). 


Fia. 3. SiuvER AMPHORA IN THE HERMITAGE, 
Compte-rendu, 1864, PL. 1. 


in one position only. When it is so placed the nail that adheres to the scroll tip fits into a 
nail hole in the wood. Furthermore, each of the fifteen other scroll tips has a nail hole (or an 
injured area) corresponding with it in the wood beneath? (fig. 2). This disposes of one of the 
main arguments advanced against the authenticity of the frame and becomes a formidable 
argument in its favor. 


7 Ancient in contradistinction to some modern nail 8 It is also significant that around the nail holes of 
holes in the same area where the fibres of the wood look the scroll tips there are traces of green incrustation, 
to have been newly compressed. ' presumably from contact with the ancient nails. 
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(3) Bordering the face of the mirror disk— which is obviously ancient—is a mark about 
3” wide where it was soldered to a metal member, and outside of this rim the excess solder 
rises up in one place (pl. xt1v, A). The member that rested on it must, therefore, have had 
a rim about }” wide and must, in places, have permitted the excess solder to rise. Both these 
conditions are furnished by the openwork frame, for its inner border is exactly the width of 
the mark left on the disk, and the open spaces allowed the lump of solder to rise. 

(4) There are two kinds of repairs to be seen on the back of the openwork frame. In one 
place there is a boss of solder by which two leaves that were broken off have been attached 
(on half palmette at lower right of pl. xim1, B); this was evidently done after the gilding, 
which has suffered in that place, apparently through the application of heat. In addition 
there are several neat repairs to correct flaws in casting, evidently made before the gilding, 
for they have nowhere affected it, for instance, on the half palmette adjacent to the modern 
repair. It would seem that the rather clumsy repair made after the gilding, is modern, while 
the neat repairs made before the gilding, are in a different class and presumably ancient. 

(5) The openwork frame was cast by the cire-perdu process from a metal repoussé proto- 
type.® Details on birds and floral elements were chased and the beads of the outer border 
marked off with a triangular punch. The flange was made separately in sections and fastened 
with silver solder. The fact that the frame is a duplicate is not in itself surprising, for there 
is a growing list of such mechanical reproductions in antiquity, both in metal and terracotta. 
The most direct parallel is a silver phiale in the British Museum with a chariot scene” 
(pl. xiv, A, B) which was evidently cast from a fifth-century repoussé original. When it is 
assumed that the mirror frame is an ancient cast from an ancient original, both the some- 
what mechanical quality of the execution on the one hand, and the harmony of the design 
on the other hand, are at once explained. The repoussé original is not known to exist. With- 


® Cast from a repoussé, openwork original, from 
which a piece-mould was made, back and front. By 
holding the two halves of the mould slightly apart 
when the wax was introduced, a continuous mem- 
brane was created between the elements of the design. 
The relief thus produced was imbedded face up in lead 
or pitch and the membrane was chiselled out. Many 
tool marks remain as well as remnants of the mem- 
brane. By thus casting in a single sheet, and then cut- 
ting out the interstices, the metal was made to flow into 
all parts of the complicated design. 

10 Walters, Catalogue of Silver Plate, no. 8. Mr. Ash- 
mole’s opinion that the bowl was cast has been sub- 
stantiated by Mr. Heinrich, from a study of the photo- 
graphs (front and back, kindly sent me by Mr. Ash- 
mole). Not only are the outlines of the figures rounded 
and indistinct but Mr. Heinrich pointed to the legs of 
Dionysos’ horses, where an injury to the repoussé 
original is reproduced in a blurring of the cast, front 
and back. The mould must have been of sand, for 
one can see the pebbling. [I hope on some future occa- 
sion to discuss the technique of the silver bowls nos. 9 
and 10 in the British Museum G.M.A.R.] Terracotta 
casts from metalwork are e.g. the “Calene”’ phialai 
with similar chariot scenes (Richter, AJA, xlv, 1941, 


pp. 383 ff.), the kylikes with medallions taken from 
Syracusan coins (cf. Richter, op. cit., p. 389 and the 
references there cited); the South Italian paterae with 
figured handles (Pagenstecher, Museumskunde, 1912, 
p. 16, fig. 8; Gjgdesen, ActaA, xv, 1944 ,p. 135 f.; 
and the example 06.1021.254 in the Metropolitan 
Museum, Collection Canessa, 1904, p. 47, no. 165); and 
the terracotta moulds and impressions apparently de- 
rived from fifth-century metalware and found in 
fourth-century contexts in the Athenian Agora (D. B. 
Thompson, Hesperia, viii, 1939, pp. 284 ff.); we may 
compare also the Apulian head vase cast from an 
Attic fifth-century original (Beazley, JHS, xlix, 1929, 
p. 52: “The Apulian modeller has made a mould from 
an antiquity, and used it to produce new head vases’’). 
Well known instances of metal duplicates—in this 
case hammered into the same die —are the two gorytoi 
from Chertomlyk and Ilyintsy in the Hermitage and 
the friezes of the sword sheaths in the Metropolitan 
Museum and in the Hermitage (Richter, MMA 
Studies, iv, 1983, pp. 109 ff., figs. 8, 10-12). The 
Augustan period actually affords a silver cup and an 
Arretine fragment with figures reproduced from it by 
mechanical means (Johansen, ActaA, i, 1980, pp. 273 
ff.; Alexander, CV A, U.S.A., 9, MMA, 1, p. 12). 
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out such an extant original from which a forger could have made a cast our piece cannot 
easily be explained as a modern work, for the design is too Greek in spirit to have been in- 
vented by a modern forger. The similarity to the Chertomlyk amphora is after all only gen- 
eral, that is, the composition is made up of similar elements—short- and long-legged birds, 
scrolls, whole and half palmettes, four-petalled and other flowers, acanthus leaves, etc.— 
and these occur elsewhere, for instance on a two-handled silver bowl from Chertomlyk 
(pl. xum, A and fig. 1). Moreover, it may be asked, if a forger had the repoussé original 
—ancient or modern—why did he not sell it instead of the cast? Or sell several casts, one 
after another? None have been seen, as far as we know, by our colleagues in or out of Russia. 

(6) Presumably fabric covered the wood.” The loop or eye at the back of the disk (pl. 
xiv, B) can then be explained as having served to anchor it and the double series of small 
holes around the edges of the wood (pl. xurv, C, fig. 2), some of which still contain traces of 
corroded metal, show where two pieces of fabric, back and front, were presumably brought 
over and tacked.” 

(7) The pattern of circles on the upper surface of the wood, produced by two different 
punches (pl. xurv, C), seems too roughly made to have been intended as a decoration. Per- 
haps it was the product of a few moments’ idleness (there are many parallels in unseen por- 
tions of cabinet work of all periods, we are told). At all events the pattern, whatever its pur- 
pose or origin, would have been hidden by the fabric which presumably covered the wood. 

(8) The form of the mirror is related to examples found in the East, especially in Russia, 
from the sixth century B.c. down." We may mention, for instance, as published examples, 
those found near Smela and Brobritsa,” at Achelgori,’* in Egypt,’’ and one in the British 
Museum said to be from Bulgaria’® (pl. xtv1, A, B). We can also add two hitherto un- 
published examples — one in Vienna from South Russia” with a wooden back and bronze loop 
(pl. xiv, A, B), and another in the Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, A1860 (pls. xLv1, 
C, D; xtvu, C, D). The latter is similar to one in the British Museum (pl. xtv1, A, B), but 
has no wooden back preserved; it is 11.7 cm. in diameter, has some pieces of fabric adhering 
to the back, and is said to have come from South Russia.”° 


™ See Kondakof-Tolstoi-Reinach, Antiquités de la “4 We are indebted to Miss Bertha Segall for calling 


Russie méridionale, p. 262, figs. 239 f. Our fig. 10 is 
from a photograph kindly given me by the curators 
of the Hermitage in 1930 [G.M.A.R.]. Birds are, of 
course, common subjects on engraved gems of the pe- 
riod, including some found in South Russia —those by 
Dexamenos, for instance. 

12 A mirror of related form, said to be from South 
Russia and now in Vienna, has pieces of cloth pre- 
served at the back (see pl. xtvu, D). See also footnote 
18. 

13 This loop brings to mind those on Chinese mirrors 
(Swallow, Ancient Chinese Bronze Mirrors). As the 
eye of the New York disk is buried in the wood the 
question may be raised whether the disk was an im- 
port from China and so valued beyond its intrinsic 
worth. It might then have been encased first in the 
wooden block, the crude circles punched on its border, 
and later further embellished with the silver-gilt 
frame. How the disk would then have been fastened to 
the wood without the aid of the fabric is not clear. 


our attention to several of these parallels. 

46 Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 66, 193, fig. 85, 
p. 244, fig. 152. 

46 Smirnov, Der Schatz von Achalgori, pl. v1, 55. 

17 Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerdt in antiken 
Gipsabgiissen, no. 54, pl. x11. 

18 Walters, Catalogue of Silver Plate in the British 
Museum, pl. xv, no. 106. The date of this mirror 
must be Hellenistic or Roman. It was described by 
Walters as having a backing of wood “which has been 
covered with cloth of a coarse texture.” Mr. Ashmole 
kindly answered our enquiry regarding this cloth as 
follows: “Under the openwork border the backing 
seems to be leather rather than cloth: it is true that 
in parts it has a fibrous texture suggesting cloth, and 
possibly the leather may have had cloth laid on it.” 

19 Photographs of this mirror were in our files, but I 
have no record of its dimensions. 

2 J. D. Beazley kindly sent us a photograph of this 
mirror from his files. Miss V. Verhoogen of the Musée 
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The date of the original repoussé frame (now lost) must have been near that of the Cher- 
tomlyk amphora and the related material from South Russia—that is, probably in the late 
fifth century B.c.* The Metropolitan Museum replica, judging from our limited knowledge 
of ancient casts (see footnote 10), is likely to be a good deal later than the original from 
which it was made; that is, it is more likely to date from the Hellenistic period on than 


from the fifth or fourth century B.c. 


These findings seem to us to show that all three parts of the mirror must be ancient and 
belong together. The mirror has, therefore, been put back on exhibition. 


Museum or ART 


du Cinquantenaire then sent me the photographs 
shown in pl. xv1, B, D, and pl. xivu, C, D, with the fol- 
lowing description: “The mirror has no back, as the 
bronze box which served that purpose not only does 
not belong (as I suspected), but proved to be modern; 
modern also the nails and part of the filling (resin and 
sulfate of calcium). 

“The mirror disk (diameter 0.080) is of a special hard 
bronze alloy, with a greenish patina at the back. The 
frame (outer diameter 0.117—width 0.022) is of silver 
(about 90%), gilt by an amalgam process (doré au 
feu); the gilding still shows well on about half of the 
surface; colorless glass paste is used for the peacock’s 


“Behind the openwork, as can be clearly seen on the 


photos, a woolen fabric was applied which overlapped 
the edge of the disk and was backed by a filling of glue 
and “green earth” (terre verte) —perhaps to keep the 
disk in place and at the same time obtain a level sur- 
face, as there is a difference of over half a centimeter 
between the slightly rounded surface of the frame and 
the back of the disk. A number of silver pins or studs 
(the shape is shown in one photo) were found im- 
bedded in the filling (see photo). The grade of this sil- 
ver being different from that of the frame, it seemed at 
first as though the studs might not belong to the origi- 
nal setting. Micrographies of some fragments of highly 
corroded copper alloy also found in the filling show 
however an interpenetration of green earth with the ele- 


GiseLa M. A. RicutTer 
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ments of corrosion in the metal and prove without 
doubt this filling to be antique. It seems difficult to 
explain the use of these studs. 

‘*As to provenance: the mirror was acquired in 1910 
as a gift from Mme. Paul Errera. It was brought from 
a dealer in Paris. A note by Jean de Mot states that it 
was reported found in Southern Russia and that the 
British Museum has just bought a similar but larger 
mirror ‘de méme origine.’ So much for the grave near 
Sofia! 

“T hope that I have not translated too clumsily the 
technical terms of the physico-chemical analysis due to 
Dr. P. Coremans.” 

21 As is well known, the Chertomlyk amphora and 
gorytos and related objects have been variously dated. 
A date in the late fifth century or around 400 B.c. was 
suggested by C. Robert (AA, 1889, col. 151), Furt- 
wiingler (AA, 1892, col. 115), Zahn (in FR, iii, p. 206), 
Waldhauer (Ant Denk, iv, 1929, p. 223), myself (MMA 
Studies, iv, 1982, pp. 120 ff.) and, as I know from di- 
rect conversation, by the Russian archaeologists who 
in 1930 were engaged in the preparation of a Corpus 
Tumulorum. On the other hand, Stephani (Compte- 
rendu, 1864, passim), Minns (Scythians and Greeks, 
p. 289), Rostovzeff (Iranians and Greeks, pp. 95 ff.), 
and Schefold (Eurasia J antiqua, xii, 
1939, p. 28) favored a later date, in the fourth (or even 
in the third) century B.c. [G.M.A.R.]. 
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with the post-glaciai phase of the quaternary era which we call Holocene and which 

extends from the Neolithic period to our own times. Stone tools that have been dis- 
covered both in the river terraces and on the surface, in the eastern, western, northern and 
southern parts of Turkey and in the central plateau among the high mountains which corre- 
spond to the Alpine chains, prove the existence of fossil-man in Turkey during the early 
glacial and interglacial periods, that is, during the real Pleistocene period. The discoveries of 
the last ten to fifteen years connected with the quaternary era, of the Paleolithic civilization 
of Turkey, have confirmed the existence in Turkey of biface industries such as Chellean, 
Acheulean, and Micoquian; and chipping industries such as Clactonian, Levalloisian and 
Mousterian. These industries belong to the old Paleolithic times. From among the Aurig- 
nacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian industries of the Upper Paleolithic period, only the 
Aurignacian industry has been found in Turkey. According to our present knowledge and 
research, the Solutrean and the Magdalenian industries do not exist in Turkey. After the 
Aurignacian, the Paleolithic civilization of Turkey is connected to Neolithic and Chalcolith- 
ic civilizations by a transitional period called the Mesolithic. And yet, we must mention 
here that as the result of recent research, some first signs have been found which herald the 
existence of the two phases following the Aurignacian. It was in 1894 that the first discover- 
ies of Paleolithic civilizations in Turkey were made. That year, J. E. Gautier found a hand- 
axe of the Acheulean period at Birecik near Urfa. In 1910 Campbell Thomson discovered 
Mousterian remains at Uzagil near Ankara, and further announced that some Paleolithic 
tools were discovered at Soganlidere near Kayseri. After some interval of time, in 1927, 
Prof. E. Pittard, during one of his research excursions in Turkey, found an Aurignacian site 
at Pirun near Adiyaman. In 1931, Kurt Bittel announced that near Maltepe, at Ankara, 
there were some flint tools which we now group as Levalloiso-Mousterian. With the founda- 
tion of the Faculty of Letters in Ankara, the Institute of Anthropology moved to Ankara in 
1936 from the Faculty of Sciences of Istanbul University. The researches and discoveries 
of Prof. §. A. Kansu and his students and collaborators (Muine Atasayan, Afet Inan, I. 
Kilig Kékten, Muzaffer Senyiirek, etc.) began at that time. 
We shall now give a chronological outline of the Turkish Paleolithic stages. 


WV: NOW know for certain that the history of man and civilization in Turkey begins 


Lower PALEOLITHIC 


CHELLEAN. All the finds up to the present time were found on the surface. Their stratig- 
raphy is unknown. Biface hand-axes were found at Uzagil near Ankara by R. Campbell, 
at the village of Ludumlu by K. Leuchs (see fig. 1, A), at Pendik near Istanbul by M. Ata- 
sayan, at the villages of Diiliik and Metmenge near Gaziantep by I. Kilig Kékten. 

CHELLEO-ACHEULEAN. A hand-axe was found at Susuz on the outskirts of Kars by I. 
Kilig Kékten. Its stratigraphy is unknown. 

ACHEULEAN. A hand-axe was found on the surface by J. E. Gautier at Birecik near Urfa; 
another hand-axe was found by Nureddin Can in a river bed, called Altindere, near Antakya; 
similar tools were found by I. Kilig Kékten at Tekekiéy near Samsun, and others at Keysun 
and Adiyaman near Malatya, at Diiliik and Metmenge near Gaziantep. 
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Fic. 1. Lower Fiits.—A. CHELLEAN, Founp By 
Leucus at Lupumuivu (AnKarRA), 19388. B. AcHEULEAN, Founp BY 
Nureppin Can Near ANTAKYA IN 1943. 


Fic. 2. Levatnorstan Fuints, Mippie Paeo- Fic. 8. MousTerian Firnts, 


LitHic.—Nos. 1-2 Founp sy S. A. Kansv at itaic.—No. 1 Founp sy §. A. Kansu at 


E ANKARA 1937. No. YAMAN (Mauatya) IN 1938. Nos. 2-3 Founp BY 
aT IN I. K. Koxrsn, 2 at Texex6y (Samsun) rn 1940, 


AND 8 aT (Kars) 1n 1943. 
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Micoqu1an (Upper AcHEULEAN). Two little hand-axes were found by Nureddin Can, 
1.30 m. under the sands of Altindere near Antakya. In the terraces of the stream of Cubuk- 
suyu at Etiyokusu near Ankara, some pieces of Levalloiso-Mousterian industry were found 
by §. A. Kansu 3.10 m. under the surface. A small hand-axe of Micoque type was found by 
[. Kilig Kékten at Giidiil near Ankara, and another at Bozova near Urfa. 

CuacToniaNn. A tool of Clactonian type was found by M. Atasayan on the surface at 
Diiliik near Gaziantep. 

LEVALLOISsO-MousTERIAN. Typical specimens (fig. 2: 1-2) were found by §. Aziz Kansu in 
the Pleistocene terraces of the stream of Cubuksuyu at Etiyokusu near Ankara. The Leval- 
loiso-Mousterian industry was also found in the other Pleistocene terraces in the neighbour- 
hood of Ankara: near Ergazi, Maltepe, Yiiksek Ziraat Enstitiisii, Gazi Egitim Enstitiisii. 
Some pieces of the same industry were discovered by §. A. Kansu in Middle Anatolia: at 
Gélkéy near Kastamonu (fig. 2: 3), at Gemerek near Sivas, and by Halil Hasdemir in the 
neighbourhood of Nevsehir and Nigde. Others were discovered by 1. Kilic Kékten in the 
terraces of the stream of Muratsuyu near Elazig, around Liz near Mus, and in the plains 
between the villages of Hilar and Geyik near Diyarbakir. 

MovusTeEr1An. A great number of flint tools of Mousterian types (see fig. $3) were discov- 
ered by §. A. Kansu at Adiyaman (Malatya) in the valleys of Tekekiéy (Samsun), and 
Borluk (Kars); and during the prehistorical researches of 1946 by I. Kili¢c Kékten in the fill 
in the Karain Cave at the village of Yagcakéy near Antalya. 


Upper 


AuRIGNACIAN. The Aurignacian industry in Turkey is as rich as the Levalloiso-Mouste- 
rian industry. The first discovery was made on the surface by E. Pittard near the Pirun 
Bridge at Adiyaman (Malatya); and the first discovery with known stratigraphy was made 
in 1944 in the deposit in a cave in the neighbourhood of Bozandnii near Isparta, by §. A. 
Kansu, M. Senyiirek, and I. Kilig Kikten. See fig. 4. 

No definite specimen of art on cave walls or on rocks, such as rock-engravings and paint- 
ings or statuettes of the Upper Paleolithic times has yet been found in Turkey. But at Adi- 
yaman some rock engravings of wild mountain goats were found by E. Pittard, H. Kogay 
and §. A. Kansu in 1938; and these have a striking resemblance to the rock-engravings of the 
Upper Paleolithic times in North Africa and Spain. 

Up to 1940, both native and foreign research workers have studied specially in Western, 
Middle, and Southern Anatolia. Their publications show no trace of prehistoric remains in 
the large area of Eastern Turkey (the northern, eastern, and east central parts of Anatolia, 
and to some extent the southeastern part) except in the Van excavations and at the sites 
identified by the Aligar Excavation Committee during its exploratory excursion in 1926- 
1929. The maps drawn by these researchers did not indicate the various settlements (rock 
shelters, caves, level settlements, rock-monuments and mounds) with the exception of Ale- 
vitepe (Amasya), Altintepe (Erzincan), Hafik Kalesi (Sivas), Tilkitepe (Van), Aslantepe 
(Malatya), which were shown. Thus, we started on our researches with no help from former 
studies of these regions (the northern, eastern and middle-eastern parts). Our Institute, by 
the kind help of the Turkish Historical Society and the efforts of my assistant I. Kilig Kékten, 
has under my supervision made systematic investigations of all these regions, and fixed the 
points where excavations can prove most fruitful. Investigations were made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samsun (1940) in the Middle Black Sea district, in the city of Kars (1941- 
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1942), in the Erzurum-Kars district, in the city of Sivas, in the towns of Bayburt and Erbaa, 
and the whole valley of Kelkit up to Samsun; and, in 1943-1944, on the coast of the Black 
Sea between Samsun and Rize, and later in the outskirts of Ankara-Sarkisla-Uzunyayla- 
Sivas-Malatya-Elazig-Mus, Karakise; and the findings have been examined and the results 
published. 

Research in the outskirts of Antalya, Diyarbakir-Urfa-Gaziantep, was completed in 1946; 
and the caves, rock-shelters, level settlements, tumuli, mounds, towers, the beds and quar- 


Fic. 4. AURIGNACIAN Fiints, Up- 


Founp sy §. A. Nos. 1-2 Founp sy §. A. Kansuv 
Kansu at Bozanont NEAR ISPARTA, at Barapiz (Isparta) In 1944. 


IN 1944. Nos. 3-4, Founp sy 1. K. Kéx- 
TEN AT TEKEKOyY (SAMSUN) IN 
1941. 


ries of silex and obsidian, rock monuments, ruins and ancient (historical) roads have been 
located. We are going on with our excursions and we hope to extend our researches to the 
other parts of Turkey. 

The prehistoric part of our studies being thus summarized, it must be observed that we 
have not neglected to examine remains of protohistoric times, which have a close connection 
with our field; besides, we have also recorded in our reports the documents that may be of 
interest to historians and encourage their research. 

We can arrange in this very shortened way the protohistorical researches of my Institute, 
in the above-mentioned districts: 

(1) Among more than 10,000 caves, both natural and artificial, which have been located 
by the Turkish Historical Society, 512 caves were investigated and experimental diggings 
were made in 20 of them. 

(2) Settlements, similar to those of the parts of Anatolia which have been studied, were 
discovered in the following places: on the coast of the Black Sea (especially in the middle 
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part), where it was claimed that no mound could be found, along the natural corridors which 
extend among high mountain chains as fertile plains from east to west beginning from Kars, 
and connected with each other by mountain passes or valleys. These corridors are: Coruh- 
Kelkit, Kars-Erzurum-Erzincan-Sivas, Van-Mus-Elazig-Malatya, and the plains of south- 
eastern Anatolia. 

(3) The existence of Mesolithic (figs. 5-6), Chalcolithic, Copper, Bronze, and Hittite 
periods has been clearly proved by excavations in caves, mounds and level settlements at 
Samsun; and it was also seen that some of the material of Chalcolithic, Copper, and Hittite 


Fic. 7. Fiints anp Pottery 
FROM TURKEY. 


times found at Kars was similar to that of the same periods found in the Samsun district 
and in Central and Western Anatolia. Some articles were obtained which resemble those 
found in the Caucasus and Persia. 

(4) One of our more important discoveries was that of Hittite remains at Samsun-Ordu 
in the north, at Sivas-Malatya and Elazig in the east, and at Kars. 

(5) Along the river of Aras, in the neighbourhood of Erzurum and Bayburt, and in the 
Aslantepe mound at Malatya, we found many new types of Chalcolithic and Copper Age 
pottery, thick, medium-baked, with an interior coat of bright black or red paint, decorated 
with relief and carved lines. This pottery is peculiar to the protohistoric ages of Anatolia. 

(6) Some objects were found (fig. 7) which herald the existence of the Neolithic Age in 
Anatolia. They are: a lance-tip of Solutrean technique found in the neighbourhood of Sar- 
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kisla near Sivas, a scraping implement made of silex which shows the characteristics of 
Campignian technique (?), wooden platforms, traces of wooden shafts, and under these, 
silex cutters of small size which show the characteristics of the Campignian type, found in 
the lower strata of the mound of Pilir in the lake of Hafik; some cromlechs found on an island 
in the lake of Cildir near Kars, dolmens which show the characteristics of the Later Neo- 
lithic Age, the menhirs (?) found at the village of Ilica near Ankara. Those who, observing 
the fact that the Metal Age came rather early to Anatolia, are in doubt as to the existence of 
a Neolithic Age in this country, must now accept the fact that the Neolithic Age existed in at 
least some districts. Now that the existence of the Lower, Middle and Upper Paleolithic 
Ages and of the Mesolithic Age in Anatolia has been proved, it will clearly be understood 
that there is no gap in the chronology of the history of Anatolia. 

(7) Anatolian tumuli, at Samsun, Kayseri, Malatya, include a type covered with earth, 
stones and pebbles, with aligned obelisks on either side. 

(8) Central Anatolia probably had a cultural influence on Seaton, Eastern and North- 
ern Anatolia. Other influences can also be clearly seen: that of Eastern Anatolia on Central, 
Northern and Southeastern Anatolia along the corridors mentioned in (2); and that of 
Mesopotamia and Syria on Southeastern Anatolia and on Malatya, Elazig and Sivas. 
These cultural influences can be seen in the pottery, stone implements and the tomb monu- 
ments of the Chalcolithic, Copper, Bronze, Hittite, Phrygian, Urartean and succeeding 
periods. 

Up to the present time no remains of fossil man of the Lower, Middle and Upper Paleo- 
lithic times have been found. But, as we have the archaeological remains of Paleolithic man 
of the quaternary era, we hope that by dint of systematic researches the remains of fossil 
man in Turkey will eventually be found. 

Although we have many fossil remains (found at Ilhangayi, Ankara; Kiiciikcekmece, 
Istanbul; Tirpal, Malatya) of fauna of the tertiary era, especially the Pontian fauna, re- 
mains of fossil animals of the quaternary era are not abundant. We know nothing of the 
existence of elephas meridionalis and equus. Research on human paleontology in Turkey is 
still in its initial stage, and the chronology of the Paleolithic discoveries in Turkey has not 
yet been thoroughly examined. 

As far as Western Europe is concerned, it can definitely be stated, as H. Breuil declares, 
that biface industries such as Chellean, Acheulean and Micoquian are to be seen only in the 
interglacial period; and chipping industries, such as Clactonian, Levalloisian and Mouste- 
rian, appeared before the glacial periods and continued to exist during the beginnings of the 
interglacial periods. The prehistoric tribes that produced and used the biface industries have 
closely followed the movings of the fauna of hot and temperate climates, in northern and 
southern directions. The Levalloisian industry which we found in Turkey appeared before 
the third glacial period (Riss) in Europe, and, being mixed with the Micoquian industry, it 
existed until the middle of the fourth glacial period (Wiirm). 

As far as Turkey is concerned, we are still unable to determine this chronology as we do 
for Europe; and besides we do not definitely know whether the chronology of Paleolithic 
times in Europe can be applied to Turkey. We hope that the cooperation of geologists and 
prehistorians will be of great advantage here. We are also of the opinion that an examination 
of the coastal terraces of Anatolia, as systematic as that of the cave and river terraces, will 
be necessary in order that more light may be thrown on the history of human civilization. 


University or ANKARA SevKet Aziz Kansv 
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THE CAREER OF HERMONAX 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 
PLATES XLVIII-LVII 


I attributed a fragmentary pelike to Hermonax and remarked on his character as an 
artist; in another (AJA, 1945, pp. 491-502) I discussed the vases, recognized as his by 
Beazley, that belong to his latest period. In the present paper the remainder of his produc- 
tion is considered and something in the way of synthesis is attempted; repetition of matter 
in the former articles is avoided as far as possible. All except two of the vases are in Beazley’s 
list, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, pp. 317-322. I have not reprinted all of his citations, 
though it has seemed necessary to give most of them. I owe thanks to Professor Beazley for 
the illustrations reproduced in figs. 2-6 and pls. Lu, B, Lu, and Lv, B—D; to the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad for pls. xirx-1, Lv1; to the Moscow Museum for pl. trv; to the 
Austrian Museum in Vienna for pl. xivm; to the Victoria and Albert Museum for pl. i, 
A; to the Villa Giulia museum for pl. tvm, A; to M. Merlin of the Louvre for fig. '7; to the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford for pl. tv; and to Miss Eleanor Svatik for fig. 1. To a 
considerable extent the article is based on observations made during a trip that was made 
possible by a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Pallottino’s “Studi sull’arte di Hermonax,” (Aiti d. R. Accad. d’Italia, Mem. Ser. 7, vol. 
1, fase. 1; 1940) became available to me after the present paper was finished. In this work of 
76 pages a seventh signed vase is published, and the painter’s work is discussed at consider- 
able length. I have inserted several references to Pallottino, and the new vase is described 
below, p. 234. 

Four stamnoi and two pelikes with the signature of Hermonax have long been known, and 
all are more or less satisfactorily published. The form and ornament of the Vienna pelike' 
are shown in pl. xivu1, which will correct the old drawing in some points: the outspread 
palm has three lines in it in addition to a line across the wrist and another at the base of the 
fingers; and in every case the ankle bone consists of a curved mark at the back, with a verti- 
cal extension at the top, and a short, straight, oblique line in front. In the frontal foot, which 
is not visible in the photographs, the toes are drawn as a series of arcs open at the bottom. 
The other signed pelike, in the Villa Giulia,” is represented by three photographs in Hoppin’s 
Handbook, though the reproduction is not too good; the original photographs are'in the 
Fogg Museum. The stamnos in the Louvre’ is fairly well shown in the Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum, which gives the only good photographs of heads available for any of the signed 
vases. The Florence stamnos,‘ the only one of the six not pictured in Hoppin, is well il- 


[: ONE previous article (Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather, pp.'73-81) 


’ Austrian Museum, Masner no. 336; Beazley 20; 3 G 386; Beazley 1; CVA, III I d, pl. 12, nos. 1-6, 
_ WV, 1889, pl. vim, no. 10; Pallottino, figs. 17-20 (pho- and pl. 13; Pottier, Catalogue? iii, 2, pl. 12. Ht. 0.335 
tographs). Ht. 0.89 (Masner). Unbroken, surface fairly (CVA). Restorations numerous but unimportant. 
good. Eleven figures, not counting the sphinx. Eight figures. 

* Museum no. 50549; Beazley 21; Hoppin, HRF, ii, 4 Museum no. 3995; Beazley 6; CV A, Florence fasc. 
p. 27; Pallottino, figs. 8-11. Ht. 0.895 (Hoppin). Con- II, III I c, pl. 48, no. 2 and pl. 52, nos. 1-5. Ht. 0.35 
siderably broken, but nearly complete; apparently no (CVA). Not far from complete. Twelve figures. 
repainting. Nine figures. 
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lustrated in the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum; Doro Levi kindly showed me his copy of the 
fascicule, which for a time was not widely circulated but presumably will soon be generally 
accessible. The stamnos in Orvieto’ is known to me as to most people chiefly through the 
drawing published in 1878, but this is evidently accurate and indeed, in view of the richness 
of the composition, tells more about Hermonax than any other illustration published. The 
sixth vase,° an approximate replica of the Faina stamnos and found with it, is now in Boston 
and is shown in Hoppin by two photographs. 

The seventh signed vase, published in 1940 by Pallottino, is a pelike found at Caere in 
1933 and later in the Villa Giulia. The height is 0.397. The subject is Boreas and Oreithyia, 
and all eight figures clearly belong to it, though an altar below each handle divides them into 
two groups. Of the six female figures, four wear “Tarbell” chitons; in the other two the 
formula seems to be a compromise between “Warren” and “Stieglitz”? (this term to be 
defined below, p. 235). 

Closely and obviously related to the signed pieces are three others. One, a fragment in 
Heidelberg,’ is from an approximate replica of the signed stamnos in the Louvre. The second 
is a pelike in the Louvre.* This was attributed to Hermonax by Masner, in his discussion of 
the signed pelike in Vienna, and the two are very similar; the most striking resemblance is 
in the figures drawn partly on the handles. The third of these attributions is the pelike in 
Chicago, with two fragments in Heidelberg.® This is a companion of the two signed pelikes 
in the Villa Giulia; in these three there is ornament on the handles and the figures do not 
encroach on them. 

This group of ten vases, including all those with signatures, may be called Group A. Since 
the three without signatures are fragmentary, it is possible that they also were signed. 

In my publication of the Chicago pelike I remarked on the three kinds of drapery that 
are common to the pelike and most or all of the signed pieces. Two other features of Group 
A were not mentioned because they are not present in that pelike. One of these is an out- 
spread hand, drawn as in the Vienna pelike, which occurs in the seven signed vases and in 
the stamnos fragment in Heidelberg, and very possibly was present in the other two when 
they were complete. The second feature is an uninterrupted maeander, running in twos, be- 
low the picture, which occurs in all the signed vases with the possible exception of the 
Orvieto stamnos (the old illustration, drawn on a small scale, shows a key-pattern) and in 
the Louvre pelike. A maeander of this kind is nothing very distinctive, generally speaking, 
but so far as I know Hermonax never uses it outside of Group A. In the Chicago pelike the 
maeander is of the type which I have called y.'° 

The four stamnoi have other features in common. A garland surrounds the neck, painted 
over the black varnish; this embellishment has not been noted on other Attic stamnoi. All 
have the composition continuing around the vase, and an egg-pattern at the attachments of 


5 Faina collection, no. 66; Beazley 4; AZ, xxxvi, 
1878, pl. xm, pp. 112 ff.; Pallottino, figs. 14-15 (poor 
photographs). Ht. 0.86 (Hoppin). Small pieces lack- 
ing. Thirteen figures. 

6 Museum no. 01.8031; Beazley 5; Hoppin, HRF, ii, 
p. 21; detail, Beazley, VA, p. 128. Ht as restored 0 358 
(Hoppin). The side with the signature largely restored; 
no repainting on the other side. 

7 Kraiker no. 170, pl. xxx; Beazley 2. 

8 G $74; Beazley 22; CV A, III I d, pl. 45, nos. 1-4, 
6; Pallottino, fig. 21. Ht. as restored 0.395 (CV A). The 
upper part, with the Eros, belongs to a different and 


later pelike (cf. CVA text). Much broken and re- 
stored; the two frontal feet are old. Ten figures. 

® Classical Studies . . . Oldfather, pp. 73-81; Beazley 
28. The likelihood that there is a single subject for the 
entire composition is somewhat increased by compari- 
son with the new signed pelike. The ornamental bor- 
der (cf. ibid., p. '76) is well paralleled on a pyxis in the 
Chicago Art Institute, no. 92.126, which is later than 
Hermonax. The attribution was made orally in 1932 
(cf. AJA, 1983, p. 113). 

10 AJA, 1945, pp. 492 f. 
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the handles, which diminishes the space available for the figures. Neither of these features is 
rare, but the combination is; it occurs in two stamnoi of the Villa Giulia Painter (Beazley 31 
and 34). All four have feet of essentially the same form: in two degrees, nearly like the draw- 
ing labeled “ogee” in Richter-Milne, p. xv, but with the shoulder less rounded. All have 
imitation rivets at the handles. 

On the other hand one finds, even in this small and, in many ways, closely coherent group, 
a considerable variety in some matters. In the male chest seen from the front, there is 
usually a triangular space at the bottom of the breast bone, but not always; the bone is 
likely to be drawn with two lines, but sometimes there is only one; and in the Florence 
stamnos, in all three figures that might show it, the breast bone is omitted altogether. Fron- 
tal feet are abundant in all five pelikes, absent from the stamnoi, and the same division 
applies to hands placed on hips. The correspondence to vase-form is surely accidental. Sub- 
ject has something to do with it, since figures at rest are more likely to exhibit both motives, 
but the scenes on the two Villa Giulia pelikes certainly do not require such figures. And there 
is probably no chronological significance, for the Villa Giulia an | Chicago pelikes seem more 
closely allied to the Orvieto stamnos than to the other pair of pelikes. 

These differences mark the attentive painter, who, while developing a very distinct man- 
ner, took pains to avoid undue uniformity. This trait is particularly evident in a compari- 
son, as far as possible, of the “replicas” in Orvieto and Boston. In Beazley’s excerpt from 
the latter are two feet, one on tiptoe and one in the air; in Orvieto both rest solidly on the 
ground. Three figures have “Tarbell” drapery in both versions; but two with “Warren” 
drapery in Orvieto have “Tarbell” in Boston (third before king, first behind Peleus), and 
another changes from “Warren” to “Stieglitz”’ (second figure before the king). The Boston 
stamnos contains no clear and antique example of the “Warren” formula, whereas there are 
at least four examples at Orvieto. Probably there were some in the Boston vase when new, 
but not the same ones as in its “replica.” These changes were evidently not the result of 
indifference, but of the care and thought that appear constantly in Group A. 

Pls. xt1x-u consist of photographs of the excellent and perfectly preserved stamnos that 
came to the Hermitage from the Stieglitz collection.” It is impossible to question the at- 
tribution; the faces are immediately convincing, and the ankle bones and frontal feet are 
exactly as in Group A. Yet there are very considerable differences. The vase differs in form 
from the stamnoi of Group A in having a simple disc foot and no rivets; further, it has no 
wreath on the neck and no egg-pattern at the attachments of the handles. The maeander 
below the picture is not as in Group A, but has the scheme labeled 5 by Beazley: the mae- 
ander is interrupted by (or rather, in this instance, maeander squares alternate with) panels 
with saltires, which adhere alternately to the upper and the lower boundary, and the 
maeander changes direction at each alternation. In the pictures the Ionic himation is con- 
spicuous, though it did not occur at all in Group A. In the rendering of the chiton there is a 
formula to which the name “Stieglitz” may be given: bands of nearly parallel black lines, 
usually straight though sometimes wavy, and apparently descended from the lines that led 
to box pleats in earlier vases. ““Warren”’ drapery has the same origin, and one might hesitate 
in regard to the classification of some examples in Greek vases, but there are few doubtful 
cases in Hermonax. Three members of Group A (Orvieto and Boston stamnoi, Villa Giulia 
pelike) have one chiton apiece of this sort, but the formula has no considerable role in them. 
On the other hand, the Leningrad stamnos shows no “Tarbell” or “Warren” drapery and 


1 VA, pl. 123. f 
2 Inv. 4121; Beazley 9. Eight figures. Beazley’s S-maeander: JHS, 1914, p. 186. 
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no hooked lines in woolen garments. The outspread hand is conspicuous as in Group A, but 
is now drawn with only two lines in the palm. This stamnos and its fellows may be called 
Group B. 

A stamnos in the Louvre," with the death of Orpheus, is united with the preceding by its 
disc foot, absence of wreath and rivets, maeander, palm with two lines, and rendering of the 
chiton. It may be noted also that nostril marks are sometimes omitted, as in the Hermitage 
stamnos. There is no perfectly frontal foot; the most nearly frontal is drawn as in Miss 
Svatik’s sketch (fig. 1). One chiton is drawn in “battlement”’ style (Turmzinnensiiume), 
with the furrows much wider than the folds. A Nolan amphora in the Hermitage” (pl. LI; 
fig. 2) is placed in Group B by maeander, Stieglitz chiton, absence of hooked lines in hima- 
tion, and palm. Incidentally it offers an example, as does the Boston stamnos of Group A, 
of a bit of stupidity not limited to Hermonax: profile eyes in a frontal or three-quarter 
face.> Both the Nolan and the Louvre stamnos show ears of a very simple and clear form, 
which might be described as a small C within a large C. This is usual in Group B. In Group 
A ears are generally not so simple; in the Chicago pelike there is only an extra curve at the 
top of the small C, but in the signed pelike in Vienna there is a variety of complicated forms. 

No other candidates for Group B are so fully accredited as those three, but there are a 
number of others that seem to belong with them. The excellent stamnos in the Hermitage 
with Boreas and Oreithyia** seemed, when I saw it, to be very close to the Maenad stamnos 
nearby. I cannot give all the details about it, but in Beazley’s excerpts one sees Stieglitz and 
battlement drapery together, as in the Louvre stamnos of Group B, and the lively figures on 
tiptoe. All the ears are as usual in Group B, and there is one frontal foot of the usual kind. 
The woman’s garment suggests the Munich hydria which Beazley now assigns to the 
Painter of Palermo 1108, of the following of Makron.!” The maeander is not of 6 type, and I 
do not know whether there is an open palm. A hydria in the Victoria and Albert Museum" 
(pl. x11, A) has the 6 meander and Stieglitz drapery, and the man’s himation is much like 
that on Beazley’s Nolan, soon to be mentioned. This is one of the few pictures by Hermonax 
which, in general effect, remind one of the good pieces of the Berlin Painter, but that 
painter’s hydrias are not at all like this. One lekythos in the Metropolitan Museum, from 
the Gallatin collection,’ is a fine example of Group B, with 5 maeander and Stieglitz drapery. 
The head is excellently shown in the Corpus and could belong to Group A, but the ear and 
the nostril, in two marks, are more to be expected in Group B; the eye may be considered of 
the characteristic form of Group A, which is not always true of the eyes in Group B. The 
additional picture on the shoulder of the lekythos is a feature which Beazley found paral- 
leled in only nine other lekythoi.”® One of the nine, in the Cabinet des Médailles, is by 
Hermonax and apparently should be placed in Group B.” It presents no palm, 5 maeander, 
or Stieglitz drapery, but the scanty drapery is like that on both sides of Beazley’s Nolan. 

Two small amphoras, of similar form, belong to Group B.” One in Norwich (pl. i, B) has 


8 G 416; Beazley 12; CV A, III Id, pl. 19, nos. 1,4, 17; Swindler, Ancient Painting, pl. x a. Ht. as restored 
6, 7; pl. 20, nos. 1-2. Ht. 0.82 (CVA). Good condition. 0.39. Lip and part of neck are new; no repainting. 


Eight figures. 20 JHS, 1914, p. 197. 
4 No. 699; Stephani 1674; Beazley 50. Ht. 0.33 21 No. 489; Beazley 76; Arch. Delt. 1930-1931, p. 79. 
(Hoppin). Excellent condition. Ht. 0.89 (De Ridder). There is some repainting, which 
48 Cf. Buschor in FR, iii, p. 277. is omitted from Beazley’s drawing (fig. 3). 
6 No. 805; Beazley 8; VA, p. 125. Excellent condi- % Beazley 44, in Norwich; ht. 0.345 (Hoppin). 
tion. Eight figures. Beazley 45, owned by Spink; Connoisseur, December 
17 ARFVP, pp. 191 f.; Gerhard, AV, pl. 300. 1936, back cover; ht. 0.35 (133 in.). Condition appar- 
18 No. 4816-1858; Beazley 66. Ht. 0.28. ently excellent. 


19 Beazley 77; CVA Gallatin (USA, fase. 1), pis. 16- 
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the 5 maeander, the Stieglitz drapery, and the Ionic himation drawn as in the Maenad 
stamnos in Leningrad. The other has a maeander of 6 type except that Greek crosses are 
substituted for saltires, and drapery in approximately the Stieglitz formula. Group B in- 
cludes also several Nolans,” in addition to the one already mentioned. One in the British 


%3 Beazley 49; British Museum E 312; CVA, III _ broken, restored in several places, but significant fea- 
Ic, pl. 56, no. 3; ht. 0.827 (CV A); partly restored, but _ tures old. Beazley 49 bis, in his possession; mentioned 
drawing nearly all old. Beazley 51; Louvre G 376; FR, iii, p. 356. Beazley 58; Moscow 1072; Zhizn (Bul- 
CVA, III I d, pl. 36, nos. 1 and 5; ht. 0.865; much _letin) of the museum, 1930, pp. 27-29. 
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Museum has a 5 maeander on one side, with a saltire and one Greek cross, and a Stieglitz 
chiton. On one in the Louvre there are Stieglitz chitons, an Ionic himation, and a 6 maeander 
on one side. The Thracian woman on Beazley’s Nolan (pl. Li) not only has a Stieglitz 
chiton but is altogether similar to the women on the Louvre stamnos with the death of 
Orpheus, and the palm of Group B is seen; the maeander is uninterrupted, but “stopped,” 


Fic. 4. Notan AMPHORA IN LENINGRAD, 700: MAENap. 


not continuous as in Group A. This occurs also in the two preceding vases, on one side of 
each. One in Moscow has the 5 maeander on both sides, and the satyrs’ tails are like those in 
pls. xLIx-L, quite unlike those of the Villa Giulia pelike in Group A. 

A Nolan in Leningrad” has good Stieglitz drapery on one side, as Beazley’s drawing (fig. 
4) shows, but on the other side the maenad has swirling Makronian drapery, not ap- 


* No. 700; Beazley 55; Beazley’s drawing poorly condition. 
reproduced in VA, p. 126. Ht. 0.34 (Hoppin). Fair 
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proached elsewhere in Group B. One ankle bone consists of a vertical mark over a shallow 
curve open at the top; perhaps a variant of no importance, but occurring elsewhere only on 
a kylix. 

Another Moscow Nolan* (pl. trv) has the kind of maeander noted above in Beazley’s 
amphora. The satyr is much like those in pls. xtrx-L, his palm drawn in the manner of 


Fic. 5. Nouan Ampuora In Gorna. Fic. 6. Notan AMPHORA IN GOTHA. 


Group B, and the maenad on the other side has battlement drapery with very wide furrows, 
as in the Orpheus stamnos in the Louvre. This vase is unlike all members of Groups A and 
B thus far mentioned in that the ankle bone is a single mark. The same is true of the Nolan 
at Washington University in St. Louis,” where, too, the picture is restricted to the upper 
part of the body. The vase is closer altogether to Moscow 601 than to anything else by 


** Inv. 601; Beazley 57. Broken, but apparently idence Painter (AV, p. 133, no. 14); published by 
complete without repainting. Mylonas, AJA, 1940, pp. 207 f. 
6 Beazley 59; formerly assigned by him to the Prov- 
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Hermonax, but the attribution is not beyond question. The lekythos now in Hartford,”’ in 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, uses the 5 maeander below the picture, the stopped maeander 
above, and the maenad runs lightly as often in Group B (pl. tv). The ankle marking is 
again in one line; and the garment, though somewhat more freely drawn than in the Moscow 
Nolan, is very similar. These two or three vases appear to be outliers of Group B, earlier or 
later than most of its members; and presumably the Nolan in Gotha” belongs with them, 
though it has none of the obvious earmarks of Group B (figs. 5-6). 

The Thetis stamnos in the Villa Giulia®® seems at first glance to be a very typical member 
of Group B: it has a disc foot, with none of the special features of Group A stamnoi, and it 
has Stieglitz drapery, Ionic himatia, and the 5 maeander with slight variation; but it also 
has an open palm of the sort found in Group A (pl. tv, A); compare especially the Heidel- 
berg fragment in that group. There is another open palm on the stamnos, but I am not sure 
how it is drawn. It may be noted also that the old man’s ear is complicated, resembling those 
on the signed pelike in Vienna; and that there is a tree, as on the Florence signed stamnos, 
and similarly drawn. And the vase differs from all stamnoi hitherto mentioned, except pos- 
sibly the Florence stamnos of Group A and the Leningrad Boreas stamnos of Group B, in the 
form of the lip: there is an offset below the egg-pattern. A stamnos in Leningrad*° is closely 
similar in form, including the lip, to the Villa Giulia stamnos. The style is somewhat similar 
also, with Stieglitz drapery and Ionic himation, and the maeander is normal 6. In the out- 
spread hand of Athena (pl. Lv1) it is impossible to tell whether the third line was present, 
since much of the surface is lost; but both ends of the line at the base of the fingers are 
visible, and the end distant from the thumb is considerably below the fourth finger, as in 
the Villa Giulia stamnos. It is perceptible also that Theseus’ ear has a double lobe, like 
Nereus’ on the Villa Giulia stamnos. The poorly drawn right hands of the women advancing 
from the left are noticeably similar, as indeed are the figures to which they belong. A second 
stamnos in Leningrad* evidently shared the hard fortune of the first, being in similar but 
even worse condition. Even in 1874, Stephani was sure that the two were the work of one 
artist, and this evidently included both vase and decoration. He wrote that they were ex- 
actly similar in form, and believed that they were made as a pair. In no. 803 the king, 
particularly in the extended hand seen from the back, is very like Nereus on the Villa Giulia 
stamnos. One Stieglitz chiton occurs, and one Ionic himation, though most of the drapery is 
suggestive chiefly of Leningrad 805 and the Munich hydria already mentioned.” 

It is clear that these three stamnoi belong together, and they may be called Group C. 
The form of the lip, considered alone, would suggest that these are later than Groups A and 
B; but, as will be seen, certain stamnoi by Hermonax that are surely late do not have lips of 
this kind. Another indication of late date could be found in the frontal foot on 803, as shown 
in the old illustration: it is drawn in the manner of the late vases. But the traces of this foot 
on the vase are very slight, and I do not think that the form shown is sure or probable. As 
already noted, there are indications that the Thetis stamnos belongs between Groups A and 


27 Beazley 82; formerly in the Giudice collection at _ i, p. 44, 1-2). Ht. 0.36 (Hoppin). Unbroken, but much 
Agrigento. Ht. 0.38. of surface in very bad condition. Ten figures besides 

8 Beazley 54. the corpse. 

*9 No. 5241; Beazley 7; CV A, III I c, pl. 12; pl. 14, 3! Compte-rendu, 1874, text as cited in previous 
2-3; Dedalo, iii, 1922-1923, pp. 84 f. Ht. 0.882 (CVA). note, pl. m1 (Reinach, Répertoire, i, p. 43); no. 803, 
Probably no repainting. Eight figures. Stephani 1692; Beazley 12. Ht. 0.35 (Hoppin). Ten 

30. No. 804, Stephani 1711; Beazley 11. Compte- figures. 
rendu, 1874, pp. 121-176, pl. rv (Reinach, Répertoire %2 Notes 16-17. 
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B, and without doubt the same would apply to all three vases. No. 804 is the most singular 
of them. The urbane competency of the Maenad stamnos (pls. xirx-t) is lacking; on the 
other hand the right hand of the slain foe is evidently drawn with painful care, and the ankle 
of the frontal foot shows a quite unusual attempt to render it accurately. 

In Beazley’s latest list, thirteen kylikes are ascribed to Hermonax. One, in Odessa, may 
be added. Mme. Peredolski, who knew it from a photograph when I saw her in 1933, 
agreed with the attribution and doubtless had made it independently. The kylix was 
broken, but nearly complete; on one side, youth, boy, man; on the other, youth, boy, youth; 
I did not see the inside. Three of the kylikes listed by Beazley are altogether unknown to 
me, and of the others only one, in Orvieto, is anywhere near complete (pl. Lv, center). 
Plate Lv, bottom, shows two Adria fragments, B 34 (at left) and B 785. Apparently none 
of the eleven was large or at all notable, and this might suggest that they belong to the late 
period with its cheap vases. That was indeed my impression of the Odessa kylix when I saw 
it, and it may be right for that kylix, but some of them are surely earlier. The Orvieto kylix 
contains a frontal foot, drawn in the early manner. There are two open palms (Adria B 785 
and Ancona); since the one is incomplete and the other poorly photographed, I cannot say 
exactly how they were drawn. There are no heavy edges, and in some cases the eyes are 
clearly of Hermonax’s special form, which is rarely true of the small vases in the late groups. 
Miss Swindler originally assigned the Bryn Mawr fragment to the school of Makron, and 
Beazley noted the Makronian connections of the Orvieto kylix; the mantle figures in it, 
descriptively like those of the Berne pelike (AJA, 1945, p. 497, fig. 9) are very differently 
drawn; with Adria B 34 compare two kylikes signed by Hieron (Hoppin, HRI, ii, pp. 73 
and 75). Altogether it is clear that some of the kylikes are early, with strong influence of 
Makron and little to suggest a connection with the Berlin Painter. Let us call them Group 
K. 
Ankle bones are drawn in two marks in the Odessa kylix, but have the J form in Orvieto 
and Ancona. The upper part of the J, as usual in Hermonax, was a separate stroke, and in 
one Ancona ankle this stroke is not in the right place, so that the resulting form is a vertical 
mark over a shallow curve; this is noted elsewhere only in the Leningrad Nolan 700, already 
included in Group B. 

An attribution to Hermonax has been suggested for a kylix in the Fogg Museum (CV A, 
USA fase. 8, pl. 14), but seems to depend on the old illustration of the signed pelike in 
Vienna, which is misleading. Beazley gives the kylix to a “late follower of Douris, somewhat 
recalling the Villa Giulia Painter” (JHS, 1942, p. 99). 

It has been seen that one lekythos is a typical member of Group B and that two others are 
reasonably associated with that group. Besides these there are five that resemble one an- 
other and may be called Group L. One is in Munich, one in Syracuse, two in Palermo, and 
one in New York.™ Here there are no open palms; frontal feet (Munich, New York, second 
Palermo) are drawn as usual in Groups A and B. Ankle bones are single marks in four of the 
vases and doubtless also in the fifth, in New York, where there is a flaw in the surface. Oc- 
casional omission of the second mark may be of no significance, but when it is omitted con- 
sistently throughout a group we must conclude that there was a period when the painter 
regularly used one mark. In one lekythos, in Syracuse, there is a third line for the upper 


33 Munich 2477 (Jahn 757); Beazley 85. Syracuse Palermo V 673; Beazley 84; CV A, III Ic, pl. 20, no. 6; 
24552; Beazley 81; MLA, xvii, pl. 55, 2, p. 739; ht. ht. 0.85 (CVA). New York 26.60.77; Beazley 83; 
0.385 (Orsi). Palermo V 672; Beazley 80;CVA, IIIc, Richter-Hall, no. 85, pls. 89 and 175; ht. 0.38. 
pl. 20, no. 4; Sommer photo 9070; ht. 0.38 (CVA). 
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eyelid; according to Langlotz™ this is the earliest red-figure vase to show this line, and 
belongs to the seventies. Four of the five (Munich unknown) have four different maeanders, 
none of them pure 6 or pure +. 

In these lekythoi hooked lines in woolen garments are few, though it must be noted that 
there is little opportunity for them. Chitons are more in evidence. The Stieglitz, Warren 
and Tarbell formulas are absent, and the chitons are scarcely of “regular” type; their style 
is most distinct in the Metropolitan vase. Here, in the upper part, there is a sort of central 
channel toward which the lines flow; and in the lower part a similar treatment results in 
bands of vertical lines which almost coalesce at the bottom. The latter kind is not remote 
from the Warren formula, but is not closely paralleled, to my knowledge, elsewhere in 
Hermonax. It is approximated in some vases by the Providence Painter® and the Achilles 
Painter.” For the drapery of the upper part there is a parallel in a figure of the signed 
stamnos in Orvieto, where the lower part is typical ““Warren,”’ and it is approximated in a 
number of vases by other painters.*? The beginnings of this manner are seen in Makron,** 
but he does not carry it far. 

In Group L, New York and second Palermo are associated by the scheme of decoration 
and perhaps by the shape, whereas Syracuse and first Palermo belong together. In form these 
lekythoi are not distinguishable from the three associated with Group B; and as regards the 
Hartford lekythos (pl. tv), with its one-mark ankle, there might be some doubt on its loca- 
tion. 

One other lekythos may be mentioned here. It is in Heidelberg*® and is fragmentary, but 
appears to be later than Group L, largely because of its heavy brown lines for edges of gar- 
ments. The chiton suggests the Tarbell type, but it is not clear whether it belongs properly 
to that type or to the modified version represented by the warrior’s chiton on the Wiirzburg 
amphora of Group W. 

The most notable of the vases ascribed to Hermonax is a stamnos of unusual form in 
Munich.” Let it begin Group M. The Erotes are charming figures as well as elements in a 
handle pattern of remarkable richness and interest, and the principal figures combine great- 
ness and naturalness in a manner worthy of the young Pheidias. It is suggested with great 
probability that Hermonax followed some major painting in this vase, and indeed this as- 
sumption is almost a requisite for the attribution. The eyes of the large figures have the 
third mark for the upper lid, the smaller eyes of the Erotes have not; but none of them show 
much similarity to the definite form in the early vases, which is clearly traceable in the 
better pieces that are unquestionably later. (For this reason these eyes in Group M were 
left out of account in my statement, AJA, 1945, p. 491.) The irises would suggest the 
Providence Painter or the Altamura Painter rather than Hermonax, though of course the 
large scale would tend to explain this rendering. All ankle bones are single marks, and in 
the Erotes they are much like the single marks elsewhere in Hermonax, but this is not so in 
the major figures. The ears may be considered similar to those already seen, but differ per- 


4 Zeitbestimmung, p. 109. Miss Richter dates the no, 49. 

New York lekythos ca. 460. 38 Richter-Hall, pl. 59, no. 55. 

% CV A, British Museum, III I ¢, pl. 54, 2; CVA, 39 Kraiker no. 172, pl. 31; Beazley 78. 

Athens, III I ¢, pl. 10, 6. 40 2413 (Jahn 345); Beazley 18; FR, pl. 137; Jacobs- 
% JHS, 1914, pp. 181, 183, 197. thal, Ornamente, pl. 100, p. 140; Cook, Zeus, iii, pp. 
37 Beazley, Der Pan-Maler, pls. 10 and 17,2. CVA, 184 f.; Technau, Die klassische Figur, pp. 17 f. Ht. 

British Museum, III I ¢, pl. 64, 2 (Sabouroff Painter). 0.39 (FR). Repainting insignificant. Pallottino (pp. 

MAL, xvii, pl. 45 (Alkimachos Painter) Pfuhl, MuZ, 70-71) rejects the attribution. 

iii, fig. 528 (Achilles Painter). Caskey-Beazley, pl. 22, 
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ceptibly in that the inner line more closely parallels the outer, so that the enclosed space is 
larger. One of the Erotes has an outstretched hand, drawn in a way not hitherto met: two 
lines in the palm, as in Group B, but no line at the base of the fingers. In the hand of the 
little Erichthonios all lines are eliminated. There are two hands placed on hips, and neither 
is much like those found elsewhere in Hermonax, which are very uniform. In the woolen 
garments the lines are reminiscent of those in Group A, but the style seems much more de- 
veloped than elsewhere; and the areas left vacant in Nike’s garment suggest the Penelope 
Painter more than anything elsewhere in Hermonax. In the palmettes the careless placing 
of the spines is noticeable, and hardly seems in character for Hermonax, but material 
directly comparable is lacking in his work. The attribution is almost entirely dependent on 
the faces. 

The Hephaistos is very similar in costume and posture to Oinomaos in the east pediment 
at Olympia, but much freer and, with due recognition of the Doric-architecture style of the 
Olympia sculptures and of the possibility of a common prototype, surely later. Technau 
makes the comparison and sets both statue and vase about 460, but apparently the vase 
should be later than 460, perhaps nearer 450. It is the only vase attributed to Hermonax in 
which any considerable clue is discoverable for its absolute date. 

The Erichthonios stamnos has one close comrade, a stamnos-fragment in Heidelberg with 
a peplos-clad woman." Eye and ear are very similar. 

A stamnos in the Louvre is well known despite its bad condition.” This vase has imitation 
rivets as in Group A, but differs decidedly in form from the stamnoi of Groups A and B and 
approaches the Erichthonios stamnos, though markedly unlike in its massive handles (one 
old). The maeander is the same (7v with saltires) ; the ear of the youth aiding Philoktetes is 

similar; the two perceptible remaining ankle bones are single marks 


f (second figure on reverse, figure next idol on obverse). The frontal feet 
of the idol are modern, but its outspread hands are old except for the 
ends of the fingers; this I learn through the great courtesy of M. Mer- 

y lin, who made an examination with ultraviolet light and sent me the 

‘ sketches, figure 7. Neither hand contains a line at the base of the fin- 
Fic. 7. Deransor gers; and the right hand (at top in the figure) is not very unlike the 


Sram- 
Nos IN Louvre, G 
413. 


hand of the Eros in Munich. The open hand on the reverse of the 
Louvre stamnos is modern. The face of Philoktetes, seen in three- 
quarter view as he shrieks with pain, is daring. The vase appears not 
only to accompany the Erichthonios stamnos but to lend some support to the attribution 
of the latter, for the head of the youth aiding Philoktetes is recognizable as the work of 
Hermonax. 

A large and fragmentary oinochoe“ contains a three-quarter face, well drawn, and might 
be reckoned to Group M. Buschor dates it about 450 and thinks, from the nature of the 
clay, that it was made in southern Italy. Another possible member of the group is a frag- 
ment in Athens,“ for which Langlotz suggested a date around 470. These two pieces evi- 
dently belong to works of ambitious character and excellent drawing; but it must be noted 
that, as far as known, they have no great specific similarity to each other or to the others of 
Group M or to others by Hermonax. 


41 Kraiker no. 169, pl. $1; Beazley 19. 69-70) rejects the attribution. 

42 G 413; Beazley 17; CV A, III I d, pl. 18, nos. 1-4; 43 Beazley 67; the only fragment published, FR, iii, 
Jacobsthal, Ornamente, p. 1386; Baumeister, Denkmdler, p. 160. 
iii, 1826. Ht. 0.41 as restored (CV A). Pallottino (pp. “ Beazley 87; Graef-Langlotz, pl. ui, no. 692. 
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A stamnos in the Vatican,“ representing Zeus in pursuit of Aigina, stands apart from all 
vases mentioned in this article except perhaps the Heidelberg lekythos. The foot of the vase 
has at least approximately the form employed in Group A, but there are no rivets, no wreath 
on the neck, and no tongue-pattern at the handles. The lip is not as in Group C. I cannot 
describe the maeander precisely, but it is interrupted and changes direction. The garments, 
which include three peploi, suggest a late date. In the heavy edges and the drawing else- 
where, there are many similarities to the late groups; with the Aigina compare particularly 
a lady on the Rhodian hydria of Group Y. All chitons are more or less “regular.” In at least 
two ears, the lower part of the outer curve is distinctly a separate stroke, as in the Wiirzburg 
amphora of Group W. The quality of the work is distinctly poor. In short, this is clearly the 
latest of all the painter’s stamnoi; but it has a feature that does not occur in any other very 
late vase except the Brooks pelike;“ there are three outspread hands, all drawn as in 
Group A. 

Although this stamnos has been well known, there is no illustration that is either ade- 
quate or generally accessible; two Alinari photographs, and the drawings in Overbeck’s 
Kunstmythologie, give a fairly complete idea of it. 

It is evident that Groups A, C, and L represent a single period in each case, and the same 
is surely true of at least a nucleus in the larger or less known groups, B, K, and M. To deter- 
mine the order of these groups is not as easy as might be expected. There is no arrangement 
that yields what could be called a straight story. A clue might be sought in the ankle bones. 
A majority of them are drawn in two marks, but in Groups K, L, and M, and in the outliers 
of Group B, they are single marks; hence these groups should go together and should be 
earlier or later than all the rest. But it is out of the question that they should all be earlier 
than A, B, and C or that they should be later than W, and it is difficult to find any inter- 
mediate period to which they can all belong. 

The first question is the relation of the important groups A and B. Group B seems to be 
earlier, and that conclusion would probably be favored at a glance by most observers; yet 
there is some evidence that would suggest the other order, and that may be considered first. 

The Maenad stamnos (pls. xLrx-L) appears to be the work of a skilled mannerist, highly 
competent and sure of himself. In contrast, the signed pelike in Vienna (pl. xtvmz) is not 
only old-fashioned in design, as Masner observed, but tentative and uncertain in execution: 
note the poor thumb in the outstretched hand, the rough palmettes, the complicated ears 
which lack both clarity and reality. It is remarkable that so good a judge as Pottier con- 
sidered this pelike the best of Hermonax’s (signed) vases.‘” It would be very reasonable to 
regard the pelike as immature in comparison with the stamnos. (One may note also that the 
anatomical markings are in red; elsewhere in Hermonax the color is brown, where per- 
ceptible.) There is no other member of Group A in which the suggestion of immaturity is so 
strong; but in general details are put in more carefully and the drawing seems more con- 
scientious and laborious, and these traits might be thought to mark a younger artist. 
Nevertheless, Group B must be earlier. 

The stamnoi of Group B are like the later ones of the Berlin Painter both in form and in 
the style, characterized chiefly by copious use of Stieglitz drapery (though the use of wavy 


** H 504; Beazley 16; Overbeck, Kunstmythologie, doubts the attribution. Ten figures. Broken, but ap- 
ii, p. 400; Atlas, pl. v1, no. 1; Alinari 35739-35740; parently no considerable restorations. 
Helbig, Fiihrer*, i, p. $14, no. 504. Ht. 0.41. Pallottino 4 AJA, 1945, p. 501. 
(pp. 67-69) publishes the Alinari photographs and ‘7 Catalogue, iii, p. 1080. 
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lines in such drapery is a specialty of Hermonax). As for the stamnoi of Group A, imitation 
rivets occur more often earlier than later; and there are a few stamnos-feet in two degrees 
that are or could be earlier than Group A;** but such feet are much commoner later, occur- 
ring in Hermonax’s own late stamnos in the Vatican; and on the whole these stamnoi have 
no strong relation to any that seem earlier. Unmistakable Tarbell drapery is hardly found 
except in Hermonax, and the best analogies, besides his own late works, are in the Sotades 
and Achilles Painters. Warren drapery, if the term is understood a little broadly, is found in 
the Achilles Painter and elsewhere later than Hermonax, and not in anything distinctly 
earlier. Hooked lines in woolen garments occur in the late groups of Hermonax and are 
common in later painters, absent in earlier ones. Aside from the rendering, there is a signifi- 
cant difference in costume: the Ionic himation is common in Group B, absent from Group A. 
In sum, Group B in every way consorts with vases by painters earlier than Hermonax, 
Group A with later vases. 

Another kind of indication may be seen in a comparison of the frontal feet in pl. xix 
and fig. 1 with those of the signed Dionysiac pelike in the Villa Giulia. In pl. xtrx the toes 
are drawn in the simplest manner, a series of arcs open at the bottom; and in fig. 1 this is 
modified only slightly. In the pelike this rendering is retained for the feet of figures at rest; 
but in the feet of the satyr, a figure in motion like the other two, the ares are irregular and 
open at the side. That is, a genuinely frontal foot is distinguished from one that might be 
seen in three-quarter view; and a similar distinction is found in the other pelike, recently 
published by Pallottino. The rendering of the satyr’s foot is not only more advanced, but 
seems to show the origin of the frontal foot as drawn in the late groups. Moreover, in 
Pallottino’s pelike there is a face in front view, and it is better (or at least more thought- 
fully) drawn than the corresponding face on the Boston stamnos; the eyes are not in profile, 
and the nose is drawn in more advanced fashion. And one ear is more like those of Group M 
than any others noted outside that group. It seems likely that this pelike is the latest of the 
signed vases, though it certainly is not to be separated from the rest of Group A.** There 
is a definite link between Group A and the late vases in the outspread hand, which in the 
Vatican stamnos and the Brooks pelike is drawn as in Group A. 

Finally it may be noted that most of the Niobid Painter’s vases fall into two groups cor- 
responding pretty well to B and A, and apparently nobody has doubted that the former are 
earlier. 

Group C falls into place between B and A, as already suggested, and it appears that the 
outliers of Group B, which have nothing to associate them with C or A, should be early in 
Group B. 

But if the groups with ankle bones in single marks are to be united, they would probably 
be put before Group A. That would allow the Vatican stamnos to follow Group A im- 
mediately, as the drawing of the palm would suggest; and it would bring at least fairly close 
together the kylikes and Group A, which both show the influence (direct or indirect) of 
Makron, as observed by Masner and Pfuhl.®° Despite these formal or theoretical advantages, 
the arrangement is incredible. The kylikes have no contact with Group L, to say nothing of 
M. Judged by their relation to the works of other painters or to other works of Hermonax 
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48 Altamura Painter, Beazley 34-35; Eucharides later one, comprising the Vienna pelike and the three 
Painter, 36. other stamnoi. 

4° Pallottino (p. 61) tentatively divides the signed 5° MuZ, ii, p. 542. The maeander of Group A Mak- 
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or by the juvenility of their drawing, Group K should represent the earliest period of the 
painter. The transition from K to B is made by the outliers of that group, and also by the 
figure on the reverse of the Leningrad Nolan 700, as already noted. 

It would still be possible to make Group M earlier than Group A, with advantage to 
continuity in the drawing of the palm. But considerations have already been remarked, as 
regards the Vienna pelike, that militate against a very late date for Group A, and the style 
of the Hephaistos in the Erichthonios stamnos tends to make it as late as possible; and in 
the woolen drapery, which is the chief point of contact, Group A is distinctly less advanced. 
(So, it might be replied, is Group W; but there everything is perfunctory.) As for Group L, 
it appears to be approximately contemporary with M, perhaps constituting the routine pro- 
duction which paralleled the more ambitious works of that group. L should not be far from 
A, and it surely consorts with M rather than with C. The unusual stylistic features of the 
Erichthonios stamnos are explained by the influence of some major painting, and appar- 
ently this carried over, to some extent, in the rest of Groups M and L. In the Vatican stam- 
nos it had worn off, and the manner of Group A reappears in the drawing of the palm. 

Thus it appears that Hermonax began his career as a follower of Makron. Soon he felt 
the influence of the Berlin Painter, which became predominant, and for a considerable 
period he was an expert practitioner of the mannered style of that painter’s late years. Then 
there was a change of associates, and one is inclined to suggest a period of poor health, to 
which belong the faltering stamnoi of Group C. In these there is perceptible a dissatisfaction 
with the facile style of Group B, a disposition to work more attentively; and this, with a 
revived Makronian tradition, leads to Group A, which might have been advertised to in- 
clude the finest stamnoi then being made in Athens. They were made by a new shaper or 
by Hermonax himself in a departure from his previous models. Certainly no victim of 
cacoethes scribendi, the painter was moved to sign these pieces, and he continued to write a 
little later (Philoktetes and Aigina stamnoi). Group A being perhaps well received, he was 
encouraged to follow the example of the Niobid Painter and others, to venture into the 
field of great art; and in the Erichthonios stamnos, at least, he produced a far nobler work 
than his dull contemporary ever achieved. But in the staid figures of Group L there is al- 
ready a suggestion of diminished energy. Perhaps there was another period of poor health; 
perhaps there was a trip to Italy, if Buschor is right as regards the clay of his vase. In the 
Vatican stamnos, Hermonax seems to make a great effort to revive and bring up to date his 
former successful style, but the strain is evident. This vase, the larger Brooks pelike, and 
probably some of the cheap groups Y and Z, precede Group W, in which there is little vigor. 
After it come more small, poor pieces from the painter’s latest period. 

As regards the actual years of this career, conclusions cannot be precise. There is some 
clue to the date of the Erichthonios stamnos, as has been seen. There is also the fact that 
Hermonax always uses the profile eye, which should mean that his drawing did not begin 
till after 480 or perhaps 475. It may be conjectured that Group K and some of B would 
belong to the seventies; the rest of B and C to the sixties, with A on both sides of 460; 
M, L, and some other pieces as previously indicated, to the fifties; W and most of the late 
works to the forties, with the last feeble pieces of Group X perhaps in the early thirties. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF GREEK METAL VASES 
AND ITS BEARING ON VASE FORMS IN 
METAL AND POTTERY 


DOROTHY KENT HILL 
PLATES LVIII-LXI 


old tendency to attribute the standard forms of Greek pottery —those wonderful 
forms with their subtle curves and infinite variations that have delighted the eyes of 
generations of critics — to lost metal vases is on the wane. We are coming to realize that, 
although whimsical potters sometimes copied details of ornamentation from metal vases, 
as when they simulated rivet heads to fasten handles to body, the shapes in constant use 
had been developed by potters for pottery. However, one still hears of “metal prototypes” 
more frequently than is, in my opinion, justified.1 The cause of the mistake is usually a lack 
of understanding of the construction of metal vases at various periods, together with a 
blind admiration for metalwork, natural in our age of steel. For it is steel, our modern steel, 
which has made possible our modern pots and pans, be they iron, enamelled ware, or alumi- 
num, or, less frequently, bronze. We take it for granted that any metal object can be made 
by steel machines, which are heavier, stronger and sharper than any other machines have 
ever been. We forget that in ancient times all metal was soft, and that metal tools were 
therefore of slight importance in making metal vases. 

My purpose is to trace here the history of the technique of metal vases in Greece, and 
mention the general characteristics obtainable in each technique and therefore evident at 
specific periods. I shall then discuss, in the light of these general characteristics, certain 
forms popular in pottery and their possible connections with metalwork. 

A method popular from primitive times on through all Greek history was to beat an en- 
tire vessel out of a lump of metal. Forms of wood were used for backing during the hammer- 
ing. The form might be something as simple as the corner of the workbench, or it might 
be an exact model which could be taken apart after the vessel was constructed. Joining parts 
by cold welding of two sheets was possible but rather difficult and the practice was re- 
stricted. Joints could be riveted, but riveted joints might leak. Finally, seams could be 
folded and hammered; but such a seamed joint was usually not water-tight. 

The result of the technique of hammering was extreme simplicity of form. A bottle in the 
Louvre? is an example of what was being done even in the great days of Greece. General 
uniformity of thickness is obvious in all vases of this class, even in the lips, bases and 
handles. The vase need not be plain, for it was easy to decorate it with relief or perforation; 
but the shape had to be plain. An angular handle was plausible, but sharp angles in the 
profiles of the bodies were necessarily avoided. Even more severely shunned were large 
protrusions. 

It is important to appreciate the difference between the ancient technique of hand ham- 


1 Most recently in Richter, Attic Red-Figured Vases __ tiques, fig. 14; Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pl 
1946, p. 10. LX, ¢. 
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mering and the modern one of power pressing. If the hammer is wielded by hand, only one 
part of the vase can be hit at a time. In a machine, the whole object is subjected to pressure 
at the same moment, every part being in contact with an upper and a lower die. Elaboration 
is therefore possible. The great force of modern machinery, applied to the whole vessel at 
one time, can make articulated profiles, including any number of fancy and unnecessary 
protrusions. 

Digressing for a moment, I may say that my observation is that ancient metal vases 
were normally sheet-like, yet each was hammered out of a lump. The result is different if a 
vase is constructed, as is often the case today, by cutting and welding a previously prepared 
sheet. A vessel made in this way has excessively simple geometric masses, like a type of 
modern coffee pot which has a body in the form of a truncated cone made by rolling a sheet, 
a spout of identical form, and a circular bottom. The impetus is great to construct such ob- 
jects when sheets of metal are available to the craftsmen. I know of little evidence of this 
method’s having been used in antiquity. 

So hammering was the only method generally employed for constructing metal vases be- 
fore the sixth century B.c. Payne placed in the period between 600 and 575 B.c. the invention 
of cast bases, rims and handles, to be attached to the hammered bodies by welding or rivet- 
ing. The new technique gave these extremities an increased strength and importance and, 
as Payne was quick to note, a new elaboration, which was immediately echoed in the rims, 
bases and handles of pottery vessels. One should realize that it is in the tendency to elabora- 
tion that the pottery vessels show the influence of the metal ones, much more than in 
imitation of any specific ornament. 

The date of the beginning of this casting on a generous scale is exactly that which Casson 
arrived at for the first successful casting of bronze statuettes.‘ This coincidence of date 
alone would suggest that the casting of attachments was by cire perdue, the technique used 
for statuettes. By means of a stamp, sculpturesque features might be added to the individual 
wax models necessary for cire perdue casting. Pernice showed long ago how this process was 
applied to bronze attachments of the fourth century and later. The tendency toward uni- 
formity of decoration of attachments at all periods in Greek history suggests that stamps 
may have been used earlier. Partial moulds may have aided in the shaping of attachments, 
which were rather strictly standardized. Study along this line has so far been quite limited 
and inadequate. The fact that attachments for vases were frequently very extensively 
chiselled after the casting, unlike the votive statuettes of Greece but like those of Italy,® 
is due to receive some explanation. The obvious inference is that the casting of attachments 
(and of Italic statuettes also) was, on the whole, inferior. 

Casting the extremities made the task of hammering the main part of the vase com- 
paratively easy. It was easy because the desired shape was simple. Good shapes soon de- 
veloped, and the Greek tendency toward graceful curves and contrast and counterplay of 
curves expressed itself to the full. What did not happen, and what was impossible in the 
circumstances, was elaboration of shapes in the direction of sharp protuberances and sharp 
angles. Angular profiles there are, but only when good taste requires the angle. The sharpest 
angle in the profile of a metal vase is seldom as sharp as the shoulder angle of the traditional 
pottery lekythos. 

Characteristics of cast attachments are thickness and strength of fabric, and sculptural 


5 Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 213. 
4 JHS, xlii, 1922, pp. 207-219. 
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decoration; characteristic of the hammered vases which are combined with these attach- 
ments is Spartan simplicity. 

The next stage in the development was to cast the large body of the vase, as well as the 
small parts. This was a long, slow development. Moulds for casting Proto-Corinthian and 
Corinthian aryballoi are known, but these vases were very small.’ A group of phialae from 
Gordion is also very archaic.® Of sixth-century examples I know of only one: the beautiful 
plate from Dodona.° (The fact that several handles for similar plates exist does not prove 
that there were more cast plates, but indicates just the opposite, since it is a common experi- 
ence to find the cast attachments for a vase of which the body has disappeared, because it 
was hammered and therefore very thin.) There exist a fair number of vessels with all-cast 
bodies made during the fifth century. For example, there is a jug in Boston,’® an Argive 
hydria in the Metropolitan Museum," and a huge foot-bath in the Metropolitan.” From 
the fourth century there comes the large group of beautiful cups, named after their first 
finding-place, Galaxadhi."* After this time, casting of bodies became common, and hammer- 
ing progressively rarer. The bronzes from Pompeii and Herculaneum (late Hellenistic and 
early Roman) are almost exclusively cast; a well known type of Roman bronze pitcher was 
systematically cast in four parts: base, body, mouth and handles.'* The conventional sauce- 
pan might be cast in one or two parts. 

The gradual gain of casting over hammering as the preferred technique for the bodies of 
vases is the key factor for the understanding of their shapes. Not nearly enough material 
has been published on the subject. The older catalogues seldom state how vases were made. 
I have had to depend largely upon my own observation of vases and photographs. Cer- 
tainly, close scrutiny would reveal many vases of the sixth and fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. which were cast. Still, I think such scrutiny would not upset my belief that cast vessels 
were the exception in early times and the rule later on.” 

The casting of bodies was not always by cire perdue. Bliimner in his classic treatise de- 
scribed the most appropriate technique for the purpose: the construction of a clay mould 
around a hand-made clay original, and the dissection of the mould into two, three, or four 
parts as the shape demanded. The parts were fitted together for the casting of each of in- 
numerable metal vases.'* Bliimner gave no proof that this was the technique employed, and 
none was necessary, for common sense decides that this was the desirable technique. Cire 
perdue is extremely wasteful of labor and can be justified only when exquisite detail and 
great precision are in demand, and where every portion of the object is so precious that the 
ridges which must result from the use of a set of partial moulds would be seriously dis- 


7 Payne, op. cit., pp. 210 ff.; Walters, AA, 1925, pp. 
8 f. 
8 JdI, Ergdnz. 5, ‘Gordion,’ p. 72 ff. 
® Kekulé von Stradonitz and Winnefeld, Bronzen 
aus Dodona, pp. 28 f., pl. vt. 

10 RM, xxxviii-xxxix, 1923-4, p. 347, Abb. 2. 

1 Richter, BMMA, 1926, p. 8, and Antike Plastik, 
pp. 182 ff.; Lamb, op. cit., p. 163, pl. 59 a; Ippel, in 
Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, iv, p. 210, pl. x. 

2 Milne, BMMA, xxiv, 1939, pp. 23 ff. and AJA, 
xlviii, 1944, p. 26, note 3, and p. 27, fig. 1. The krater 
with the maenads in Berlin is of the end of the fifth or 
beginning of the fourth century B.c., but of different 
technique. See Zuchner, Der Berliner Manadenkrater 


(98 Winckelmannsprogramm), 1938. This is a cast 
imitation of works with repoussé reliefs. For this tech- 
nique, commoner in Hellenistic times than in Classical 
Greece, see Ippel, Guss und Treibarbeit (97 Winckel- 
mannsprogramm), 1937. 

3 Lamb, op. cit., p. 186. 

“4 Radnoti, Die rémischen Bronzegefisse von Pan- 
nonien, p. 139. 

45 Publication of a metal-worker’s equipment found 
in the Athenian Agora might shed considerable light 
upon the process of casting; cf. AJA, xlii, 1938, p. 123. 

%6 Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie, iv, pp. 
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figuring. These requirements do not exist in the case of plain metal bodies for vases.'” For 
decorated bodies, either with high relief in imitation of repoussé, or with sunken lines in 
imitation of engraving, cire perdue was necessary; a model had to be made of soft material, 
and the model would resemble a pottery vase. 

Usually accompanying the casting process is lathe turning. Cast vessels can, in general, 
be recognized by evidence of lathe turning and this evidence consists of a small hole at 
center bottom where the vase was attached to the lathe, and the almost inevitable con- 
centric circles on the bottom.'* The tiny hole and the concentric circles are familiar from 
Greek mirrors. 

The purpose of lathe turning was to polish the vase and to give it some very simple 
decoration. The concentric circles cut on the bottom are very shallow on Greek objects, 
much deeper on Roman (See pl. tvm). Incised lines encircling the exterior or interior of 
the vase are quite usual. Ridges, roughly cast, could be cut to sharpness on the lathe; but 
study of any considerable number of cast vases may cause surprise in this respect.'® Greek, 
and even Roman, lathe-turned vases are, on the whole, very simple. Sharp projecting ridges 
are not characteristic. Compared to lathe-turned wood and stone, this simplicity is strik- 
ing.” Even the turning and cutting of a pottery vase, following its throwing on the wheel, 
could be more drastic in its results than the turning of cast metal vases.” The obvious im- 
plication is that the lathes of ancient times were of very low power and slight strength. 
Though the power increased through the years, it never became easy to do any elaborate 
cutting of metal on a lathe, for neither lathes nor tools were steel.”"* 

It should have been possible to cast metal bodies with elaborate profiles and omit turning 
them on the lathe. The sharp points in the profile, which could not be cut on the lathe, could 
have been made by careful casting. The fact is that few cast metal vases (other than those 
with relief decoration) were not lathe turned. A further fact is at hand: that there is no ex- 
tant example of a vase with sharply articulated profile, cast and not lathe turned. The prob- 
able explanation is that the method of casting metal bodies deduced by Bliimner was the 
one in actual use, and that the casting was rude, obscuring attempted decorative pro- 
tuberances and necessitating polishing on the lathe. 

As surely as there was not casting of vessels without lathe turning, there was not lathe 
turning without casting. The common modern practice called “spinning,” the forming of a 
vase from a roughly shaped cup of sheet metal by pressing and bending it with blunt tools 
as it spins on the lathe, was rarely tried. The only examples of this practice are trivial little 
pieces. The obvious reason is, again, the low speed and feeble strength of the lathe. 

To summarize, then, we may list from ancient times the following types of vessels with 


17 Tt is important to remember that the all-cast vases 
were cast in parts. If it had been practicable to cast 
whole vases, with elaborate handles, base, rim and 
body all in one piece, cire perdue might have been a 
desirable technique. 

8 Pernice, JOAT, viii, 1905, pp. 51-60. 

19 Cf. the find from Boscoreale, Pernice, AA, 1900, 
cols. 177-198. Pernice notes that his no. 17, fig. 16, is 
exceptional in that it is beaten, not cast and lathe 
turned. Note the extreme simplicity of most of the 
cast vases, especially the amphora of fig. 10 and the 
situla of fig. 14; both of these vases have incised lines 
encircling the body to prove that they were lathe 


turned. Fig. 20 shows some typical bottoms with deep 
concentric ring cuttings. 

20 For lathe turning of wood, stone, etc. see Rieth, 
AA, 1940, col. 616-634. 

*1 For a good description of turning of pottery see 
Richter, Attic Red-Figured Vases, p. 25. 

218 Note the simple shapes of the Roman cast and 
turned vessels, Walters, Catalogue of the Silver Plate 
... tn the British Museum, pl. xxx, and p. xix; the 
latter after Drexel, Bonner Jahrbucher, 118, pl. v1; 
Walters, op. cit., p. xx, notes the disparity of shapes 
between these and the contemporary sigillata wares. 
This disparity does not apply to the decoration. 
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their characteristics: beaten vessels, always of uniform thickness of fabric and very simple 
form; vessels with cast attachments, with a decided thickening and a tendency to sculptural 
decoration of the cast parts; all-cast vessels, with concentric rings on the bottom, gently 
curving sides with incised rings and occasional ridges, not very sharp. In other words, the 
thing not found on an ancient metal vase is the sharp projecting ridge which is characteristic 
of modern pressed, cast, or spun vessels. 

Let us now apply this information to some standard vase shapes, of which the origins are 
somewhat in doubt. 

The stemmed kantharos was from first to last a favorite shape in Boiotia. Its full develop- 
ment can be traced in Boiotian black-glazed pottery.” The basic parts are two looped 
handles which normally but not invariably rise above the rim; straight diagonal sides 
stopped by a projecting ring at the bottom; a lower part which may be a fairly deep bowl or 
may be almost horizontal; and a base. On the whole, the earliest kantharoi have low base, 
deep bottom and short sides, and the later ones a tall base with a long stem, a flat bottom 
and tall sides. The development throughout the sixth century is already stated by this 
description. The type persists through the fifth and into the fourth centuries, growing 
gradually taller. Plastic additions, not in themselves criteria of date, are cross braces from 
handles to sides or lip; knobs on the outside of the handles; and heads or other designs in 
relief outside or inside the handles. 

A group of such kantharoi with especially fine glaze was signed by Teisias. It is debated 
whether he was a Boiotian or an Athenian.” Also, two groups of Boiotian kantharoi with 
black-figured decoration are known: a heavy type belongs to the second quarter of the sixth 
century,” and a lighter more graceful type is to be dated about 550.* In Attic painted pot- 
tery the kantharos is rare. The Attic potters preferred to make a red-figured kantharos with 
simple hemispherical bowl. No metal examples exist. A few Attic red-figured kantharoi of 
the Boiotian shape are known,” and Dionysos is regularly depicted in Attic vase scenes 
holding such a kantharos. The Apulian potters of the fourth century showed a decided 
preference for the Boiotian shape. 

Metal kantharoi are few and far between. I know of no earlier or better example than a 
silver kantharos in the Walters Art Gallery, here illustrated for the first time (pl. tx, A). 
It is what Ure would call shallow bottomed, and has a base of moderate height. The form 
corresponds to some black-glazed kantharoi from Rhitsona, which might be dated about 
500 3.c.?” Careful examination of the Walters kantharos yields no grounds for believing 
that the shape originated for this material and for this technique. Hammering and welding 
were the only techniques employed. Body and handles are of almost uniform thickness. The 
inner surface of the metal follows the outer at every point, even into the projecting ridge 
at the lower part of the body. This fact proves that the body was first hammered to uniform 
thickness, and then the ridge was constructed by hammering. Care had to be exercised to 
avoid cracking the metal at the creases. The handles were beaten out of the lip, and bent 


22.N. Ure, Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boi- 
otia, 1913, passim; Sizth and Fifth Century Pottery, 
1927, passim. 

%3 Ure, Black Glaze Pottery, p. 9; Crome, AA, 1938, 
cols. 68-77. 

*% References in Crome, op. cit., col. 72. 

25 Lullies, AA, 1938, cols. 447 f., 457 (references). 

26 Both types illustrated in Richter and Milne, 


Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases figs. 167-168. The 
development is not a chronological one. An exceptional 
Attic red-figured kantharos is illustrated in Mnemos- 
yne, ser. iii, vol. i (1934), pl. m1, fig. 18. 

26a Walters Art Gallery, no. 57.934. Height without 
handles, 52 inches (.145 m.). 

27 Ure, Black Glaze Pottery, pl. v, 18.148; 31.320; 
BSA, xiv, pp. 305 f. 
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down and welded to the edge of the ridge. The base was hammered out separately and 
welded to the bowl. 

Body and base are uneven. The upper and lower edges are crooked and the projecting 
ridge uneven. The reason for these faults is that the vase was made entirely by hand with no 
mechanical aid whatsoever. It never saw a lathe. The shape was a difficult one for the 
craftsman. 

These shortcomings of the Walters vase are original. They are not the result of damages. 
It is impossible to be sure about the original state of a silver kantharos of later date found 
at Taman in Russia.”* It is now uneven, and one suspects that, beautiful though it is, it 
never was really true. 

There are two more silver kantharoi found not long ago at Golemata Mogila in Bulgaria.” 
They are taller than the Walters kantharos. One is decorated with an incised drawing, and 
this would suffice to date the vase, even if there were not sufficient evidence from the form, 
about the middle of the fifth century B.c. Both kantharoi have heads inside the handles 
looking into the vase, knobs on the outside, and cross braces from handles to lip. 

An example of the habit of mind which helped build up the whole theory of metal pro- 
totypes is to be found in Filow’s otherwise brilliant exposition of the grave findsfrom Bulgaria. 
Noting that plastic decorations are unusual on Attic red-figured kantharoi, and sighting an 
isolated kantharos with such plastic decorations, he then says that the Attic potter must 
have been copying a silver vase. The truth is, Attic kantharoi of even approximately this 
form are rare, but the decorative elements are common wherever the shape is common: that 
is, in Boiotia and in Apulia. 

In fact, a hint that the form was unsuitable for metal was given by Filow. One of the 
knobs was missing, and careful search of the grave failed to reveal it. It must have been 
broken off during ancient use. This proves that the knob was not an integral part of the 
metal handle. Probably it was welded on to a handle made by hammering. If knob decora- 
tion was difficult to achieve and impractical to use in metal, though quite suitable in pot- 
tery, why should we assume that metal workers invented this ornament for this place? 

Further, we note that of the four decorative heads on this silver kantharos, three are alike, 
chiselled and gilded. Filow is silent on whether they are hollow or solid, and how they were 
made. The fourth head is different. It is not gilded, and it was made by casting. Filow sur- 
mised that the fourth head was made to replace one that had been broken off while the vase 
was in use. This supposition, very probable in itself, is enough to prove that the heads are 
not really an integral part of the design. On pottery kantharoi, on the contrary, the heads 
would be solidly built into the whole. 

Any potter, Boiotian, Attic or Apulian, would find the kantharos easy to shape. The bowl 
and the base could be thrown in one piece, or they could be made separately and joined. 
The ridge on the body, and perhaps some projections on the stem, could be made by pressing 
with a stick or a pair of sticks against the turning vase of soft clay. The lip would be straight 
because it would be cut while the vase was being turned. Handles, with or without lumps, 
heads or other protrusions, were shaped separately and stuck on, soft clay against soft clay. 

The same basic form was used for lathe-turned marble vases of the middle of the fifth 
century B.c.*° The form is composed of strong, contrasting curves, convex and concave, 


8 4A, 1913, col. 187, fig. 15. 30 See Caskey, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
9 Filow (Welkow, Mikow), Die Grabhiigelnekropole xxxvii, 1939, pp. 74 ff. Caskey identified them as per- 
bei Duvanlij in Siidbulgarien, 1934, pp. 106 ff. fume vases. They usually have covers. He knew of a 
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playing against each other. Not single but double ridges project at top and bottom of the 
bowl part, and each ridge is undercut. The form is mechanically perfect. The artisan seems 
to have enjoyed cutting ridges, for he cut more and deeper ones than were necessary. The 
stone kantharos is strongly articulated. 

Finally, let us see what happened to such a shape in metal after a new technique was 
adopted. Illustrated is a cup which might be classed as a sort of kantharos, though it is 
handleless (pl. rx, B).! The date is the Hellenistic Age. The cast bronze is heavy. A narrow 
tongue pattern, a bead, and some line borders on the inside seem to have been cast into the 
vase. The shape is softened from the fifth-century form; indeed, it might almost be called a 
small kalyx krater. There is no projecting ridge at the bottom of the body, but, rather, a 
swelling curve, as on a krater. Evidence of lathe turning is everywhere apparent. The bright 
polish of the surface, wherever it is undamaged, is the same as that of Greek mirror faces, 
and the numerous ridges and lines that encircle the vase correspond to those on mirror backs. 
These ridges and lines are to be seen inside the base, at the middle and top of the stem, and 
at various heights on the bowl, including the overhanging part, and on the lip. Yet there is 
not a single deep line or sharp ridge. The tooling obviously was not done with great strength. 
It was done with a fairly sharp tool held in the hand against a vase turning at moderate 
speed.” Even in late days, with the new technique, the metal kantharos was not strongly 
articulated.* 

Comparison of these kantharoi in various materials, then leads to the conclusion that the 
angularity of the form, far from being the result of its origin in the metal worker’s shop, was 
a positive detriment to its construction in metal. The kantharos was most elaborate in 
stone, not quite so ornamental in pottery. In hammered metal, the angular form was 
achieved with difficulty, such great difficulty that the vases are lop-sided. When, late in 
history, a similar form was used for cast and turned bronze, this form was softened. I can see 
no reason why any archaeologist should want to derive pottery kanthoroi from metalware. 
It would be more justifiable to derive the occasional metal kantharos from pottery. 

Next, I would like to consider a striking and unusual stand for a lebes, which belongs to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and which dates from the late sixth century B.c. (pl. Lx). 
This is described in another worthy publication as strongly articulated, imitating metal 
technique. In the light of what has just been said, I must protest against this attribution of 
the form. Certainly there exists no reason to suppose that a stand of such great size (at least 
one foot in diameter) and of this articulation could have been constructed out of metal 
during the sixth century. Even a small metal prototype of somewhat similar shape would be 
impossible. The strong articulation is just what no metal worker of that age could achieve, 


dozen examples. The Walters Art Gallery has one. An 
interesting piece for comparison is a kantharos of 
Apulian pottery, with white ground and polychrome 
decoration. See Mon. Piot, xx, 1913, pl. x1. Though 
the white ground suggests an alabaster prototype, 
the shape is a pottery shape. 

31 Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.1188. I do not mean to 
insist that this form developed from the earlier kan- 
tharos. 

32 T have used this vase because it is the nearest ap- 
proach in cast and turned metal to the kantharos form 
of the 6th, 5th, and 4th century. The form, however, 
is appropriate to its own date, and has parallels in other 
material. See especially the black glazed cup from 


Cumae, Mon. Ant., xxii, pl. cv1, 1. It is impossible to 
say which is earlier, the pottery or the bronze cups; and 
a discussion of their dates is outside the limits of this 
paper. See also JdI, lvi, 1941 (Olympiabericht, iii, 
1938-39, pp. 43 ff., figs. 34-38. It is here stated that 
the pottery examples reached their apogee in the fifth 
century and endured through the fourth; two metal 
prototypes are adduced, and of the two the one closest 
to the pottery cups and to our plate Lrx, B was dated 
fourth to third century by Zahn, Galerie Bachstitz, ii, 
(1921?), p. 41, no. 95, pl. 33. 

33 A small group of Boiotian black-glazed kantharoi 
have rib patterns which imitate repoussé in metal. 

34 Richter and Milne, op. cit., fig. 70. 
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either by hammering or by casting and turning. The only metal stands of comparable size 
which have survived were made centuries later, and were buried by the great eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius in 79 a.p.; they are conspicuously not strongly articulated.* There are just 
two possible origins for the stand. Either it was a shape invented by potters for pottery, or 
it imitated an object in another material which was turned on a lathe and cut, that is a stone 
or wood object. Comparison with the stone “kantharos” discussed above suggests an influ- 
ence from lathe-turned vases of stone. The stone “kantharos” has a paper-thin protruding 
ridge, just as the metal stand has. 

Another deduction might be made from our history of metalwork, and this concerns the 
Francois vase and other Attic volute kraters. Furtwiingler, in his discussion of the Francois 
vase as the first item in the great Griechische Vasenmalerei, argued that the handles of the 
volute krater were copied from handles of hammered metal. Even though this publication 
is not of recent date, its authority is great and its theories stand accepted except when they 
are proven false. 

It seems to me that the volute handles could not possibly imitate hammered metal handles 
because vase handles generally, and those of volute kraters in particular, were cast, not ham- 
mered. The number of known cast krater handles has increased since Furtwingler wrote. 
There is now a complete krater from Campania, another from Trebenischte,*” and three 
pairs or single handles.** Neugebauer placed these kraters at the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the fifth century,*® but Payne spread them over the period from 550-520 B.c. 
making them as early as, though not earlier than, the Attic black-figured kraters.*° 

We may note some other things about the pottery kraters. The Attic form became 
standardized, with a neck in two nearly equal degrees and a low base (see pl. uxt), thus dif- 
fering from the two metal examples which have been preserved. But the handle form has 
been shown to have a long development in pottery, beginning long before the Francois vase 
or any extant bronze vases were made. First of all, the volute krater was merely a variant 
of the column krater. In each case there is a bow] with a small neck and two loop handles set 
vertically on the shoulder; and the loop handles are connected with the rim of the bowl by a 
separate connecting member. If the loop handles are tall and the neck of the vase short, 
the connecting members are flat tops set over the loop handles, and a column krater is the 
result. If the loops are short and the neck long, theconnecting member is bent at right angles. 
Kraters with such handles are known in Attic, Corinthian, Chalcidian and Laconian pot- 
tery, and are commonest in the Laconian.“ It was the Laconians who first decorated the 
edges of this connecting member. A line and part of a maeander decorated the flanged edges, 
and the upper part of the member expanded from a bent strip to a cylinder with protruding 
ends, which were ornamented with rosettes.“® Laconian vases with rosettes can rightly be 
called the first volute kraters. 


% Pernice, Gefdsse und Gerdte, figs. 47, 48, pl. xv; 38 A pair divided between Nimes and the Louvre; 

AA, 1900, p. 182, fig. 8. These are stands for kalyx an example in the British Museum; an example in 

kraters. Stands exist for volute kraters, but not for Leningrad, Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 374; other 

those of the earliest types. A stand for a volute krater references from Neugebauer (see note 39). 

made about 430 B.c. (Richter and Milne, op. cit., fig. 39 Neugebauer, RM, 1923-1924, pp. 383-390. 

54) probably is not copied from metalware though the 40 Payne, Necrocorinthia, pp. 218 ff. 

ribbed body of the vase seems to be. A stand for a “| Attic, AA, 1923-1924, col. 78; Laconian and 

Campanian volute krater (Pernice, Gefiisse und Gerate, Corinthian, Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, iii, p. 41; 

fig. 8) has decoration strongly suggestive of cast metal. Chalcidian, Merlin, Vases grecs, pls. xxxu; Rumpf, 
% Sieveking, MJB, iii, 1908, pt. 2, pp. 1-10. Chalkidische Vasen, pls. xxxu-xxxi; cxxvi f., 
37 Filow, Die archaische Nekropole von Trebenjschte, cxxx. For the discussion see Hauser, in FR, ii, p. 217. 

pp. 39 ff., pls. vi1, vim, figs. 35-6. 42 Laconian, Louvre, CVA, iii, D, ¢, pls. 1, 2, 6. 
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This development of the shape took place at the hands of potters of four schools during 
the second quarter of the sixth century. As far as we know, Ergotimos was the first Athenian 
to adopt the form with volutes. The handles of his krater rise high above its rim, and in this 
respect the form may be considered advanced; however, the Laconian vases with their more 
solid upper parts approach nearer to the form which was ultimately adopted for Athenian 
ware. Nikosthenes used the same form as Ergotimos. 

The handles of volute kraters, then, have a complete history in pottery, and there is no 
need to assume any connection with hypothetical metal vases. One might add that, after 
the production of this first group of bronze volute kraters, the shape appears to go out of 
fashion in metal, but continues to develop in pottery at the hands of Attic and South Italic 
potters. By the fourth century it has grown very tall. In the fourth century, there emerges a 
second group of metal volute kraters resembling the contemporary pottery ones more closely 
than the early examples resemble their pottery contemporaries. Possibly there is some cross 
influence; but, in view of the continuous history of the shape in pottery, I should hesitate to 
consider the metal examples the originators of any feature. 

The vases which I have discussed in detail (the kantharos, the stand for the lebes, and 
the early volute krater) belong to the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Probably many more 
examples could be produced to prove the independence of the pottery forms at this period. 
In the later periods the story is somewhat different. Having used Pernice’s various articles 
on metal technique as freely as I have in this paper, it would be unfair of me to ignore his 
brilliant exposition of the close similarities in form between bronze vases found at Pompeii 
(but sometimes antique) and Campanian pottery of the fourth and third centuries B.c. In 
particular, the volute kraters in bronze which he discusses are closer to pottery ones than 
the bronze volute kraters of early times are to their pottery contemporaries. Also, the Attic 
black-glazed ware which begins to come into fashion as the red-figured goes out, shows some 
similarity in forms (in new forms) to metalware of its own era. 

There is a logical, technical reason why there should be greater correspondence between 
the potter’s products and those of the metal shop in late times than in early. The reason is 
the growing preponderance of cast and turned metal vases over those with hammered 
bodies. Lathe turning is a technique similar to vase turning, and inevitably lathe-turned 
metal vases will be somewhat similar to pottery ones. Cross currents from one industry to 
the other naturally became stronger when the forms developed in one industry were suited 
to the other. I think that we do not know enough about the forms in use during the fourth, 
third and second centuries B.c. to justify us in saying whether they originated in pottery 
or in metal. That relief decoration was common to both pottery and metal wares of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times is axiomatic; the cross currents of decorative influence are now 
being studied. 

In conclusion I may say that even if I am wrong about the origins of the kantharos, the 
lebes stand, and the handles of the volute krater, the method which I have outlined in this 
paper will still be valid. Only after studying the metal techniques in use at specific periods, 
and determining the limitations of these techniques, will we be justified in assuming metal 
prototypes for pottery vases. 
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THE OSTRACISM OF XANTHIPPOS 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 


THIN the last few years Athenian politics between 510 and 480 B.c. have been 
the object of many studies conducted by scholars on both sides of the Atlantic 
ocean.! Without joining their rank, I am here submitting for their consideration 

a piece of evidence which may be of great value once its true meaning is understood.” 


Among the ostraka found in the Agora Excavations there is one which is unusual both 
in the form and contents of its inscription.* See figure 1. Instead of carrying the full name 


of the person to be ostracized, it contains a couplet consisting of an hexameter and a penta- 
meter. Moreover, the Athenian who incised and probably also made the little poem appar- 
ently stated the reason why his candidate should be ostracized. 


XodvO[urrov xaralpeow 


The restoration of the pentameter is certain, since the name of Xanthippos’ father is 


1The most recent note by C. A. Robinson, Jr. 
(AJP, Ixvii, 1946, pp. 265-266) may be used as a 
guide to earlier bibliography. 

? This is the first in a series of preliminary studies on 
Athenian ostracism, designed to prepare the way for 
the final publication of the ostraka found at Athens. 
I wish to thank Professors W. S. Ferguson and C. A. 
Robinson for the help they have given me in the study 
of this ostrakon. 


* Inv. no. P. 16873. Diameter, 0.073 m. Found on 
May 2, 1940, on the lower part of the western slope 
of the Areopagus, near the road that skirts the west 
end of the hill, in Section NN, in early fifth-century 
fill, together with ostraka of Aristeides, Themistokles, 
and Hippokrates, son of Alkmeonides. This informa- 
tion was given to me by E. Vanderpool with whom I 
am studying the Athenian ostraka. The drawing il- 
lustrated in fig. 1 has been prepared by Mr. Travlos. 
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known, and since récrpax[ov] is the only possible restoration of the first word. This restora- 
tion offers a slight metrical difficulty.‘ In the hexameter, the restoration of [xard]¢eouv is un- 
certain; there may have been another four-letter word (like 765e) beginning with a con- 
sonant.® The real difficulty lies in the last word of the hexameter, zpuraveov. It is uncertain 
whether it should be transcribed as rpuraveiov (acc. sing. of rpuraveiov), rpuraveiwy (gen. plur. 
of mpuraveiov), or mpuvtavedy (gen. plur. of zpuraveia). Moreover, it is equally uncertain 
whether it is a genitive (rpuvraveiwy or tpvravedv) depending on d\e:rnpdv or an accusative 
object (xpuraveiov) of décxety. All three possibilities will be considered in the following dis- 
cussion which also contains a brief review of the life of Xanthippos. 

In 489 B.c., Xanthippos served as the accuser of Miltiades (Herodotos, vi, 136; compare 
Nepos, Miltiades, '7), and at that time Miltiades would have been condemned to die had 
he not been saved by the presiding officer of the assembly (Plato, Gorgias, p. 516 E).° It is 
tempting to combine Plato’s allusion to the prytanis with the phrase of the ostrakon con- 
demning Xanthippos as édernpdv rpvravady, but it is not quite clear what Xanthippos 
actually may have done to deserve this designation.’ 

Aristotle took notice of the hostility existing between Miltiades and Xanthippos when 
he stated (’A@. IIo\., 28, 2) that Xanthippos followed Kleisthenes as the leader of the people 
while Miltiades stood at the head of the aristocrats. We do not know the date of Xanthippos’ 
leadership. It may have begun with the death of Kleisthenes (the date of which is unknown) 
and it certainly terminated with the ostracism of Xanthippos in 484 B.c. It is possible, 
therefore, that Xanthippos (not Themistokles; see C. A. Robinson, AJP, lxvii, 1946, pp. 
265-266) was the leading democratic statesman when the reforms of 487 took place. These 
reforms undoubtedly increased the power of the boule and ekklesia, and consequently of 
the ruling committee of the boule, which presided over the meetings of both the boule and 
ekklesia. These committees were called zpuraveta:, and it may be that the writer of the ostra- 
kon had in mind Xanthippos’ activity in 487 B.c. when he called him d\e:rnpdv rpuravedy. 
It remains unclear, however, in what way Xanthippos may have done violence to the 
prytanies when he increased their power.*® 


4 The second syllable of ’Appidpovos may be long, 
but it must here be counted as short as in Simonides, 
no. 159 (Diehl), Epimenides, no. 19 (Diels-Kranz), 
IG, i, 700; in these instances, all dating from ca. 500 
B.c., "Adpodirn must be read with a short first syllable. 
The first syllable of ’Appidpwr, on the other hand, 
must be long, and this is confirmed by the spelling 
with double rho as it occurs on most of the ostraka 
found so far; see IG, i*, 909; T. L. Shear, Hesperia, v, 
1936, pp. 39-40, fig. 39; Hesperia, x, 1941, pp. 2-3, fig. 
8. The literary sources, however, spell the name with 
only one rho, and it has been suggested to correct this 
spelling following the epigraphical evidence; see W. 
Dittenberger, Sylloge,’ no. 27, note 2: disti um 
igitur hoc nomen [’Appippwr] origine et usu ab illo 
[Apidpwr; compare IG, ii*, 3092, line 6], ef apud 
scriptores duplex liquida restituenda. Sine dubio hoc 
Attici sermonis legibus natum est ex ’Apoidpwv; see 
also U.v. Wilamowitz, Arist. und Athen, ii, p. 86, note 
25. For the spelling Apidpwr, see Herodotos, vi, 131, 2; 
vii, 33; viii, 131, 3; Aristotle, ’A@. IIoA., 22, 6; Aris- 


todemos, F. Gr. Hist., ii, no. 104, p. 496, lines 9-11; 
Diodoros, xi, 27,3 Plutarch, Alkibiades, 1, 1 (referring 
to Perikles’ brother); Pausanias, iii, 9, 7. 

5 The only other occurrence of xara@nut in the fifth 
century is found in Sophokles’ King Oedipus, line 505. 

6 See W. W. Howe, JHS, xxxix, 1919, pp. 60-61; 
G. Busolt and H. Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, pp. 
888-889, note 6; H. Berve, Miltiades, pp. 99-101; 
R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, Administration of Justice, 
i, p. 207; A. W. Gomme, AJP, Ixv, 1944, pp. 324-325. 

7 It is possible that we should read the last word of 
the hexameter as mpuraveiwy (gen. of mpuraveia, always 
used in the plural) meaning “court fees.” The ancient 
character of these fees is attested not only by their 
name (compare J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht, iii, 
pp. 824-825; R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, Administra- 
tion of Justice, i, 63), but also by the occurrence of this 
term on several Attic decrees the earliest of which be- 
longs to 485/4 B.c. (compare A. Wilhelm, Sb. Ak. 
Wien, 217, 5, 1939, pp. 19-21; SEG, x, no. 4). 

8 Unless one assumes that Xanthippos was respon- 
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It may be remembered, in this connection, that Herodotos (vi, 110) uses the term 
xpuraynin in order to designate the supreme command which rotated among the generals. 
Unfortunately, however, we do not know whether this rotation was based on the lot or 
(more likely) on the sequence of the tribes in their official order. It is barely conceivable 
that Xanthippos, who later served as military commander, may have tried to violate this 
principle of rotation, just as it had been violated before the battle of Marathon in order to 
give the command to Miltiades. 

The ostracism of Xanthippos, which had been mentioned in the summary of Aristotle 
made by Herakleides (FHG, ii, p. 209, no. 7), is fully discussed by Aristotle, ’A@. IloX., 22, 6. 
Aristotle gives the date of the ostracism as 484 B.c., and he emphasizes that Xanthippos had 
nothing to do with the tyrant’s party in Athens, but he fails to offer a satisfactory reason 
for this ostracism.® One may consider, however, the fact that Xanthippos had married, 
perhaps some years before 490 B.c., Agariste the daughter of Hippokrates who was a 
brother of Kleisthenes; see Herodotos, vi, 131, 2. In this way, Xanthippos had associated 
himself with the family of the Alkmeonidai, and this association proved dangerous not only 
to his son Perikles but also to himself. 

The Alkmeonidai had been under a curse since the Kylonian conspiracy, and this curse 
was responsible for the brief exile of Kleisthenes. Moreover, three other members of the 
family were either ostracized or came in danger of being ostracized during the years preced- 
ing the battle of Salamis. In addition to Megakles, who was presumably the brother-in-law 
of Xanthippos and who was ostracized in 486 B.c.,!° we know of Hippokrates, son of Alkme- 
onides, and of Hippokrates, son of Anaxileos, who both belonged to the Alkmeonid family," 
and whose names appear on more than eighty ostraka. The ostrakon of Xanthippos shows 
clearly that Xanthippos, too, was thought to be under the curse, for the adjective a\ernpds 
was commonly used for those under the curse; see Thucydides, i, 126, 11; Aristophanes, 
Knights, lines 445-446 (and the scholion on this passage) .” 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the occurrence of the word 4\e:rnpés on the ostrakon 
refers to Xanthippos’ connection, through his marriage to Agariste, with the accursed clan 


sible for introducing the lot in order to determine the 
sequence of the prytanies. This presupposes that in 
the Kleisthenian reform the ten prytanies followed 
each other in theofficial order of the tribes, an assump- 
tion once made by A. Mommsen but seriously ques- 
tioned by W. S. Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries, 
pp. 3-4. Ferguson now kindly informs me (in a letter 
dated September 8, 1946): “I see no reason for think- 
ing that the allotted order of the tribes in the prytany 
did not originate with Kleisthenes; but I grant that 
the basis for this opinion —the lack of a report of sub- 
sequent change —is fragile, in view of the meagerness 
of such reports for the period prior to Pericles.” On 
the other hand, he suggests (without approval): “if 
the prytaneis . . . of the sixth prytany had let it be 
known that they had Xanthippus in mind in author- 
izing resort to ostracism in 485/4 B.c., Xanthippus 
may have attacked the prytaneiai as partisan and 
hence improper custodians of the integrity of the vot- 
ing.” 

® Modern commentators have not been more suc- 


cessful; see J. Carcopino, L’Ostracism athénien*, pp 
148-149; O. W. Reinmuth, RE, s.v. Ostrakismos, col 
1680, lines 48-52. 

10 Aristotle links him, without giving any reason, 
with the party of the tyrants and indicates that this 
association accounted for his ostracism; Aristotle pre- 
sumably believed in the rumor that the Alkmeonidai 
acted treacherously after the battle of Marathon. 

11 See the stemma of the family given by E. Vander- 
pool, Hesperia, xv, 1946, p. 275. Anaxileos (see Vander- 
pool, l.c., p. 272, no. 6) may have been a brother of 
Megakles (IT) and Alkmeonides, and his name may 
be restored at the beginning of JG, i*, 472, as will be 
discussed elsewhere. 

12 See also Suidas, s.v. The form ddexrnpés, 
now attested by the ostrakon, should be retained not 
only in Alkman (no. 72 D.) but also in Sophokles’ 
King Oedipus, line 371, where it is confirmed by the 
best manuscripts. F. Blass was right in correcting the 
texts of the orators, and W. H. P. Hatch’s criticism 
(HSCP, xix, 1908, p. 162, note 3) is unjustified. 
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of the Alkmeonidai." In accordance with this assumption, Ferguson and A. D. Nock sug- 
gested (in a letter dated September 30, 1946) that zpuraveiov should be taken as the inner 
object of décxetv substituted for the usual wdd\w (or dior) to satisfy poetic diction and the 
requirement of meter, and at the same time to give special point to a\ernpér by alleging a 
profanation of the sacred hearth. This accusation may have been particularly justified if 
Xanthippos really belonged to the priestly family of the Bouzygai whose members had to 
perform certain sacred rites.'* The fact that Xanthippos’ wife, by being an Alkmeonid, was 
disqualified from participating in or performing certain sacred sacrifices would have been 
a source of great trouble to Xanthippos. Yet it should be understood that the term d\ernpds 
was used in the fifth century also in a much wider meaning. The orator Lykourgos, refer- 
ring to the fate accorded to Hipparchos, son of Charmos, who was ostracized in 487 B.c., 
declares (In Leocr., 117) that the Athenians removed Hipparchos’ statue from the Akropolis 
and used the metal to make a stele on which were engraved the names of traitors and 
éderjpror. It is reasonable to assume that the word 4\e:rqpios was used in the ancient 
decree to which Lykourgos referred. Similarly, the philosopher Protagoras is called ar qpus 
by the comic poet Eupolis, possibly in connection with the dcé8ea trial he had to undergo." 
We cannot be absolutely sure, therefore, that the term d\e:rnpés was applied to Xanthippos 
only because he was married to Agariste and not because the writer of the ostrakon put 
him into the same group as those condemned before him, the dXerqpror kal wrpoddrat. It is 
reasonable to assume, however, that the word d\ernpds was employed because it had been 
used in contemporary documents referring to enemies of the state or of the Gods. If Xan- 
thippos is attacked for violating the sanctity of the prytaneion, and this seems the most 
likely interpretation, his crime lay not only in his affiliation with the Alkmeonidai but es- 
pecially in some official or religious position which he occupied and for which his marriage 
may have disqualified him.’” 

Xanthippos was recalled together with the other exiles just before the battle of Salamis, 
and a touching story is told by Plutarch (Themistokles, x, 6) of the loyalty of Xanthippos’ 
dog during the evacuation to Salamis. In the following year 479/8, Xanthippos was elected 
general, and in this capacity he defeated the enemy at Mykale and pursued him victoriously 
into the northern Aegean.'* Before this, he had gone together with Kimon and Myronides 


3 Kimon, the son of Miltiades, was technically in Méiltner, RE, s.v. Perikles, co. 748, lines 23-28. 


exactly the same position as Xanthippos, since he, 
too, was married to an Alkmeonid woman, Isodike, 
the grand-daughter of Mesakles; see A. W. Gomme, 
AJP, \xv, 1944, p. 325. Kimon’s sons Lakedaimonios, 
Oulios, and Thessalos were, therefore, just as accursed 
as Perikles. It may be suggested to amend the difficult 
passage in Plutarch’s Kimon (xvi, 1) in which Stesim- 
brotos is credited with reporting that Perikles attacked 
the sons of Kimon by reproaching them for their 
untp@ov yévos and by pointing out that they were born 
. . . KAtToplas (the emendation KyXecroplas 
is based on Plutarch’s Perikles, xxix, 3, which is but 
an elaboration o/ the same story). Instead of suppos- 
ing the existence of a “second” wife of Kimon (see 
RE, 8.0. Qulios), one may read AAITHPIAZ for 
KAITOPIAZ and see in it a reference to Isodike who 
was indeed the mother of Kimon’s three sons Lake- 
daimonios, Oulios, and Thessalos. 

M4 See Schol. Aristeides, iii, p. 473 D.; compare F. 


48 For comments on this passage, see Hesperia, viii, 
1939, p. 155; W. B. Dinsmoor, Studies in the History 
of Culture, p. 196, note 14. 

16 These and other less important occurrences of 
&Xirnpws and its more archaic form dActpés can be 
found in the good collection of the material made by 
W. H. P. Hatch, HSCP, xix, 1908, pp. 157-165 (but 
see above, note 12, and below, Appendix on the 
Famine of Athens). 

17 For the part played by the prytanies in the Ky- 
lonian affair, see J. H. Wright, HSCP, iii, 1892, pp. 
80-31, note 2; compare also R. J. Bonner and G. 
Smith, Administration of Justice, i, pp. 104-111. 

18 See Herodotos, vii, 33; viii, 131, 3; ix, 114, 2; ix, 
120, 4; Aristodemos, F. Gr. Hist., ii, no. 104, p. 496, 
lines 9-11; Diodoros, xi, 27, 3; 34, 2; 36, 5; 37, 5; 
Plutarch, Perikles, iii, 2; Pausanias, iii, 7, 9. It may 
have been Xanthippos’ victory at Mykale which 
Phrynichos celebrated in the Phoenissae (see F. Marx, 
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as Athenian representative to Sparta.’® We do not know when Xanthippos died, nor do 
we know at what time his statue was erected on the Athenian Akropolis.”® There is no 
doubt that he belonged with Aristeides and Themistokles to the “democratic” party. 
Aristeides owed his ostracism to his opposition to Themistokles; we do not know whether 
the ostracism of Xanthippos was caused by the same split in the “party.” The accusation 
hurled against Xanthippos by the writer of the ostrakon may have referred to the real 
reason of the ostracism, or it may have been inspired by personal animosity. 


A Norte on THE “Famine oF ATHENS” 

Hatch’s study of the use of dd\urqpios (see above, notes 12 and 16) was confined to the 
“Greek authors from the earliest times down to about 300 B.c.”’ He therefore put aside 
(l.c., p. 160) a large group of references found in Plutarch, the scholiasts, and the lexi- 
cographers, references which apparently refer to an event in the early history of Athens. 
Since the usage of 4\rjpws is confined in the classical period to Attic writers, and since this 
word is considered Attic by the Atticists, it may be permitted to discuss in detail this 
group of quotations referring to a famine in Athens. 

The story is told in various versions. Plutarch reports (De curiositate, p. 523 A—B): héyerat 
kal éx Td rpGrov. yap ws ’AOnvaiors 
ioxupod yevouévov, xal rdv éxévrwv mupdv eis ob depdbvrwy Kpbda Kal vixrwp & tais 
oixiats ddobvrwr, wepudvres Tav Tov Wodov eir’ The 
same story is accredited to Ailios Dionysios by the scholiast of Plato’s Republic (p. 470 d; 
compare also the scholion on Plato’s Laws, p. 854 b): xara Avoviovov yap rév ‘A\tKapvacéa, 
yevouévov ol wévnres TA Gdevpa Sinprafoy ... drérewe 5¢ 7d 
dore kal ravrwv Tov pera Bias rt A somewhat more detailed account is given 
by Schol. Aristophanes, Knights, line 445 (see also Suidas, s.v. d\urqpior), where one reads 
Ads wore ’APnvaious, xai of révnres Ta GdobvTwv Gdevpa ard 
éxelywy KaTAXPNOTLKAS Tos éxddour. wapéreve Td Svowa Kal éxl Tov pera 
Bias Te ard THs ovrodelas THs KaTa Tov AlrwhiKdv 

Whatever one may think of the etymology of d4\:rjpios given in these accounts, it seems 
safe to assume that it was derived from the use of the term a&\:rfpror in connection with the 
story of the “famine of Athens” which took place during the “Aetolian” war. On the other 
hand, the additional information that certain people were called a\:rjpu because they 
kept watch rnpety of flour (&\evpa) or of those who ground it (4\ iv) may have been derived 


Rh, Mus., Ixxvii, 1928, pp. 337-360) in 476 B.c., with 
Themistocles as choregos (Plutarch, Themistocles, 5, 4). 

18 See Plutarch, Aristeides, x, 8. 

0 Pausanias still saw the statue (i, 25, 1). 

21'Yet Plutarch himself rejects this etymology 
(Quaestiones Graecae, p. 297 A, no. 25): ob yap 
potvras & T@ AywG@ Adodvra xal 
adirnpws 5° dv Kal yoxOnplay 
kad@s efxe. This etymology closely resembles that 
given for mpuvraveiov and discussed by E. Vanderpool, 
Hesperia, iv, 1935, p. 471, note 8: mpvraveiov 5é 
dvopacrat érel rupGv Fv (found in Timaios, 
Photios, Suidas). 

* For a discussion of the original authorship of this 
note, see L. Cohn, Jahrb. f. Class. Phil., Suppl. xiii, 
1884, pp. 821-822; E. Schwabe, Aelii Dionysii et 


Pausaniae Atticistarum fragmenta, pp. 22 and 100, 
note 36, 1. 

**The same story is repeated in the, Anecdota 
Graeca, ed. I Bekker, i, p. 377, lines 11-21, and in the 
Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Gdurqpwr there the fol- 
lowing notice is added (see also Et. Gudianum, 3.0. 
yevouevon, Tods Godyras ravras épiAarrov, 
bcd 7d put) Te Gdovpévwr. ‘Qs oby 
kal tnpytas Oeods obrws 
This is the only reference to Zebs "AXirHpws) (and also 
to Anujrnp ’AXtrnpia), but it is tempting to combine it 
with the similarly unique reference to Zeds ’AXeEtrqpwos 
or ’AdeEnrnpws found in Aischylos’ Seven against 
Thebes (line 8); compare J. W. Hewitt, HSCP, xix, 
1908, p. 112, and the various forms d\etnrnp 
and 
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from the faulty etymology given for é\:rjpior. Only one of the three essential elements of 
the story (Aids, can be dated. If the story is at all historical, 
it should belong to the sixth or fifth century B.c., since the term d\:rjpio was an Attic 
term of this period, and was used later only with reference to its earlier usage. On the other 
hand, we do not seem to know of any occurrence of a famine in Athens during that period, 
nor do we know of any Aetolian war in which Athens was involved either then or at any 
other time.* The suggestion may be made, therefore, that the words A.ués and dowuds were 
confused,” and that the Airwdcxds was in fact the Awpraxds to which Thucyd- 
ides refers (ii, 54, 1-2): é& xax@ [the plague] ofa eixds rodde Tod 
of rpecBirepa radar Awpraxds Kal du’ abr@.” éyévero yey ody 
Epis Tots avOpwrrots év TH Errer TadarGv, evixnoe rod 
mapovros elkorws of yap GvOpwro. pds & Eracxov 
ve oluat more KaTadaBy Awprxds Tovde Kai EvuBR yevéoOar Kata 7d 
elxds obrws goovrat. It seems evident that there was a variant reading in the prophecy which 
combined a Dorian War and a famine. The possible link now established between édurjpior 
and \owubs immediately brings to one’s mind not only the fact that Perikles was blamed for 
the plague (Ao.ués) because he was related to the Alkmeonids (and thus an ddcrfpwos), but 
also the story of Epimenides who came to Athens at the time of a pestilence (Ao.uds) which 
was caused by those responsible for the KuAdvevov a&yos (that is: the ddurjpvor).” In fact, it 
seems quite reasonable to suppose that the prophecy which Thucydides quotes was made 
by Epimenides himself. We would thus obtain a new and significant fragment of Epimen- 
ides, and with it the earliest reference to his activity preserved in our literary tradition. 
Since the story of the Acuds (or Aowuds) and of the Aetolian (or Dorian) War, which Plutarch, 
the scholiasts, and the lexicographers report, cannot have been derived from the account 


of Thucydides, it may be assumed that this other account (Hellanicus?) also included a 
mention of the d4durjpio, and that this term may even have been used by Epimenides.”’ 
This lengthy excursus which is but little related to the ostracism of Xanthippos may help 
us better to understand the curse on the Alkmeonid family into which Xanthippos had 
married. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


24 Mention may here be made of the locality called 
situated behind the prytaneion (Zenobios, 
iv, 93, in Paroemiographi Graeci, i, ed. E. L. Leutsch 
and F. G. Schneidewin): rediov: trarrerat 
otrw kadobpevos. Kai Xeyovow Sri wore 
tos, éxpnoey Beds ixernpiay xai rov 
OF 5é dvijxay 76 
Tov mpuraveiov ediov. A similarly incomprehensible ac- 
count is given in Anecdota Bekkeri (p. 278): Auod 
Svoua Torov. 7) iatopia adopias yevouerns 
medlov KaTa xpnouov dv Katadety- 
ovTa Tats Grd TOD rediov 
Suidas (s.v. elpeorwvn, p. 582, no. 184 Adler) 
gives a similar account in which Acuds and Aowds are 
confused and which omits all mention of A.wod rediov; 
see also L. Deubner, Aff. Feste, pp. 198-201; J. M. 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii?, pp. 520-523. It may be 
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that the “Paved Court of the Pythion” (Hesperia, xii, 
1943, pp. 229-239) is in fact the Acyuod zredior since it 
is situated behind the prytaneion, and since the 
prytaneion lies on the Tripod way. 

25 See note 23 and G. Daux, REG, liii, 1940, p. 100. 

%6 The date of Epimenides is a problem of little 
significance in this connection, but it may be em- 
phasized that the date at the end of the sixth century, 
first suggested by Plato (Laws, i, 642D) and now 
almost generally accepted, is in good agreement with 
the thesis which is here presented, and especially with 
the testimony of Thucydides; compare, however, 
N. G. L. Hammond, JHS, lx, 1940, p. 81. For a good 
discussion of the evidence, see J. H. Wright, HSCP, 
iii, 1892, pp. 69-70. 

27 See L. Pearson, The Local Historians of Attica, p. 
89, who suggests that Hellanicus may have discussed 
the “revolution of Cylon.” 
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A LEKYTHOS FROM SKOPELOS* 


G. BAKALAKIS 
PLATE LXII 


pelos, the ancient Peparethos, we see on the right the picturesque mass of the island’s 
white houses, the topmost group of which corresponds to the ancient city; on the left 
are green hillsides with many orchards fenced with tall reeds, and olive groves in the back- 
ground. The coast on this side is irregular, since the yellowish earth is continually being 
worn away by the waves. In the eroded edges of the coastline one can easily find sherds and ° 
coins. We do not know whether the lekythos in the Vlastos Collection in Athens, by the 
Bowdoin Painter,’ was found on this coast or not. But at a nearby location called Ampeliki, 
where a wind-mill? once stood, graves and sepulchral inscriptions were found.’ The frag- 
ments of ancient vases found here attracted the attention of Basileios Rhodios, the modern 
potter who with his wheel and his color approaches so closely the ancient spirit of vase pro- 
duction. The primitive but tidy workshop of Mr. Rhodios is located about one hundred 
meters from the shore. In one of his walks along the shore he picked up two fragments of a 
vase which, when put together, compose the major part of a red-figured lekythos (pl. tx, 
a-c). I sawit for the first time in the summer of 1946 in the workshop of Mr. Rhodios, who 
kindly offered it to me. After I cleaned the fragments and put them together, I in my turn 
passed the vase on to the small collection in the University of Salonica.‘ 

Though the missing fragments are fairly considerable, we have lost only a small part of 
the decoration. The preserved height of the lekythos is 0.20 m., the diameter at the basé is 
0.065 m., the largest preserved diameter near the shoulder is 0.09 m. Nothing is preserved 
of the shoulder except a slight curve above the maeander band that decorates the body at 
the highest point; this curve is better felt by touch from the inside than seen by the eye. 

The total height of our lekythos, if we judge by the height of another lekythos by the 
same painter, once in the Pozzi Collection and now in the Louvre,® should be £0.26 m. 
Thus what is missing from the total height is a fragment of the neck measuring about 0.06 m. 

Having as a starting point the above mentioned Louvre lekythos,® we assume that the 
band of maeander on ours probably did not run all around the vase; we may assume that in 
addition to the three full twists of maeander and the cross-shape separations, there may 
have been additional groups of three twists of maeander on both sides of that still preserved. 


Pees. the terraced town of Skopelos at the entrance to the bay of the island of Sko- 


* This paper is dedicated to the memory of Kon- *I consider myself much indebted to Mr. B. Rho- 
stantinos Kourouniotis. dios not only because he kindly offered me the leky- 

I wish to express my debt to Dr. R. H. Howland who thos but also because for hours and days he let me 
kindly revised the translation from Greek made by _ live in the atmosphere of an ancient pottery shop, an 


my wife. invaluable experience for an archaeologist. 
1J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vase-Painters, p. 5 Cat. des objets d’art antique . . . Collection de feu le 
470, 9; hereafter noted as Beazley, ARV. Dr. Prof. 8S. Pozzi, Paris, 1919, pl. 13, no. 462. Beazley, 
? AM, xxxi, 1906, p. 111 note 1 and Beilage to p.116, ARV, p. 764, 22; hereafter mentioned as Pozzi leky- 
fig. 6. thos. 
° 1G, XII 8, 172 no. 648 ff. RE, s.v. Peparethos', pp. 6 Cf. also Eph, 1907, p. 139, fig. 7, 12780. 
551 ff., 556. 
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The black Attic glaze is preserved well enough on most of the vase, but it has turned 
chestnut-brown around the feet of the Nike. The ring foot is reserved and had an incised 
line on the profile. The relief lines in the folds around the feet of the Nike are worn because 
of the dampness of the earth by the sea. The scratches which are seen on the right wing of 
the Nike are due to the attempts of the previous owner to clean the vase before it came into 
my possession (breast, wings, pl. XLII c). 

The scene shows a Nike who flies to the right over an altar, unfolding a scroll. She wears 
a chiton without sleeves and over it the himation. The head, both as a whole and in details 
(eye, profile), is drawn quite carefully. There is a difference between the preliminary sketch 
and the final design. The painter uses relief contours at certain points (right hand, scroll) 
but in details (wings, folds of the garment, horizontal lines on the altar) he uses mostly relief 
lines. The scroll is not rendered with the same feeling of accuracy as on the vases mentioned 
in note 17 (see below), but it is definite that it is a scroll. 

Our painter is one of the “‘painters of poor lekythoi” of the classical period;’ he painted 
only lekythoi. We owe knowledge of his work first to K. Kourouniotis, who published sev- 
eral lekythoi from Eretria (now in the National Museum of Athens) in the Ephemeris.* We 
owe further knowledge to E. Buschor, who increased the number of attributions with sev- 
eral other vases® and named the unknown painter the “Amazonen Meister” because of his 
favorite subject. Finally, of course, he was studied by J. D. Beazley'® who renamed him the 
“Kliigmann Painter” from a lekythos once in Rome in the Kliigmann Collection; Beazley 
attributes to him twenty-nine red-figured lekythoi and three white-ground. 

In connection with the attribution of our lekythos, compare the head and the hair of our 
Nike with those of the Amazon on the lekythos in Athens, National Museum no. 12780," 
and with those of Artemis on the lekythos in Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum no. G 147. 
The step-like contour of the garment on the left shoulder of our Nike is the same as that on 
the woman on the lekythos in Compiegne," on the. woman with a spear on the lekythos in 
London, E 599," on the Artemis on the lekythos also in London, E 598, and on the woman 
on the Pozzi lekythos. The rendering of the garments and of the folds on the figures of the 
London lekythoi and of the Artemis lekythos in Wiirzburg, no. 555" are very similar to 
comparable details on ours. But more than on any other of the above mentioned lekythoi, 
we see on the Pozzi lekythos exactly the same rendering as on ours of the folds which cross 
the waist of the woman diagonally. Another very striking similarity between the Pozzi 
lekythos and ours is the drawing of the two scrolls; the same careless drawing is to be seen 
on both. Even the maeander on our lekythos testifies to the same hand as that of the Pozzi 
lekythos painter. 

As far as chronology is concerned, the more spherical body of the Pozzi vase leads us to 
the conclusion that it is a little earlier than ours. The rendering of the head and the folds, 
however archaistic it may look, places it around 440/430 B.c. 

The value of this vase consists not in its artistic quality, though after the Pozzi vase our 


7 Beazley, ARV, p. 762. 2 CV A, III, I, pl. 29, 8; Beazley, ARV, p. 763, 5. 


8 Eph, 1907, pp. 128 ff. 18 CV A, pl. 18, 5 and pl. 20, 3; Beazley, ARV, p. 
® “Attische Lekythen der Parthenonzeit,” MJb der 764, 27. 
Bild. Kunst, ii, 1925, pp. 183-184. “4 Benndorf, Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder, 


10 Beazley, ARV, pp. 763-764; Attische Vasenmaler _p. 107, 1; Beazley, ARV, p. 763, 8. 
des rotfigurigen Stils, pp. 440-441; Greek Vases in 15 Benndorf, op. cit., p. 107, 2; Beazley, ARV, p. 763, 
Poland, p. 70, note 1. 6. 

1 Eph, 1907, p. 134, fig. 5; Beazley, ARV, p. 763, 2. 6 Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg, pl. 205. 
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lekythos is one of the painter’s best works, but in the unusual subject matter. As far as I 
know, this is the first time that we see in Attic painting a Nike unfolding a scroll over an 
altar. Open scrolls!’ and cylinders" are not unusual in representations of schools, recitations, 
Sappho and the Muses. 

The woman on the Pozzi lekythos can be explained as a woman holding a book, or as a 
woman who recites or has some connection with the recitation, or even as a Muse. But the 
explanation is not so simple with our lekythos. The Pozzi lekythos helps us only by giving 
another scroll by the same painter. But what is the significance of this object in the hands of 
a Nike? 

The Nike as an agonistic goddess or as an abstract idea offered to painters a good subject 
for many kinds of decorative representations. She often is present and takes part in sacri- 
fices for victories. At other times we see her alone, with a phiale or a phiale and an oinochoe, 
flying toward an altar; sometimes she flies with a thurible in her hand, without any altar. 
All these scenes with which the painters of the Early Free Style decorated their vases imply 
sacrifices for victories, which in the imagination of the artists are offered by the Nike herself 
on behalf of the winner. But what the contest was, or for what kind of victory the Nike was 
present one can not deduce by these objects, because the phiale, oinochoe and thurible were 


used for sacrifices in general. Nor does the wreath help us at all.!® 


17 DS, DA, s.v. Volumen, pp. 965 ff.; RE, s.v. Buch, 
pp. 939 ff. Th. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, Leip- 
zig, 1907. Hauser, FR, iii, pp. 87-90. Winter, Bonner 
Jahrb., 1916, pp. 273-275. To the known vases with 
unfolded scrolls (kyathos in Berlin, no. 2322, by the 
Panaitios Painter, Ch. Hofkes-Brukker, Fruehgriech- 
ische Gruppenbildung, Leyden, 1935, pl. 11, 23; kylix in 
Berlin, no. 2285, by Douris; sherd in Oxford G 138 by 
Onesimos, CV A, pl. 74, 27-31; hydria in Athens, Na- 
tional Museum no. 1260, group of Polygnotos, K. 
Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und 
Denker, pp. 56, 57, 3; and a pyxis in the same museum, 
no. 1241, Birt, op. cit., 142, fig. 79) add the kylix in 
Cambridge, Fitz. Mus. no. G 73, CV A, III, I, pl 27, 
2a-2b and pl. 25, 8, ca. 425-420 B.c. with Muses; the 
Pozzi lekythos, woman with scroll; and our lekythos. 

For the few examples in sculpture, beginning with 
the stele in Grottaferrata, Moebius, Ornamente griech. 
Grabstelen, pl. 6, see Birt, op. cit., pp. 157 ff. 

18 For cylinders see Birt, op. cit., pp. 46 ff. To the 
known examples (kyathos in Berlin no. 2322, previous 
note, with the inscription XIPONEIA; kylix by the 
Brygos Painter in London E 65, Beazley, ARV, 247, 
13; squat lekythos by the Meidias Painter in Ruvo, 
Jatta no. 1538, Birt, op. cit., fig. 27) add the stemless 
cup in the Metropolitan Museum no. 17.230.10 by the 
Painter of Munich 2660, Richter and Hall, Red-figured 
Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 
105, pl. 106 and pl. 181, 105. 

To the few examples in sculpture, Birt, p. 46 ff., add 
the relief of the Demarchos kioniskos in the Keramei- 


When the Nike is represented with a hydria®”® in her hand, then we may conjecture that 


kos, G. Karo, An Attic Cemetery, p. 35 and pl. 36, a, 
and the roll on the tray of the “Fanciulla d’Anzio” 
in the National Museum in Rome, Rhys Carpenter, 
MAAR, xviii, 1947, p. 70. 

19 Of the several examples with Nikai over altars, es- 
pecially by the Berlin Painter and by those after him, 
I list here a few: oinochoe in London, E 513, by the 
Berlin Painter, Beazley, ARV, 142, 176, Roscher, s.v. 
Nike, p. 328, fig. 6; lekythos in Harvard, no. 408, 
CVA, Fogg Museum, III, I, pl. 17, 4, Beazley, ARV, 
pp. 141, 148; lekythos in Gela, Navarra, by the Provi- 
dence Painter, Benndorf, op. cit., pl. 48, 1, Beazley, 
ARV, 435, 70; lekythos in Oxford, no. 1917.58 by the 
Tithonos Painter, CV A, pl. 34, 2., Beazley, ARV, 207, 
15; lekythos in Gela, Navarra, by the same painter, 
Benndorf, op. cit., pl. 47, 2, Beazley, ARV, 207, 12; 
lekythos, CV A, Gallatin Collection, pl. 58, 2, by the 
Painter of Palermo 4, Beazley, ARV, 208, 2; After the 
Berlin Painter the theme is frequently used by the 
Bowdoin Painter, Beazley, ARV, pp. 470 ff. 

20 Hydria in Castel Goluchow, Czartoryski, no. 38, 
by the Oreithyia Painter, Beazley, Vases in Poland, 
pp. 19-20, pl. 14, 1 and ARV, 325, 6, CVA, pl. 20, 2; 
Nolan amphora in Oxford, no. 1930, 36, by the Berlin 
Painter, Beazley, ARV, 136, 73; lekythos in the 
Metropolitan Museum, no. 07.286.67 by the Provi- 
dence Painter, Richter-Hall, Red-figured Athenian 
Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, pl. 30 and 
175, 31, Beazley, ARV, 435, 69; lekythos in the 
Louvre, G 381, by the Brygos Painter, Beazley, Vases 
in Poland, p. 20, ARV, 256, 167, Pottier, Album, 
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the scene implies a victory in athletic games, having in mind the inscribed bronze hydriae 
and the krater now in the Robinson Collection.” 

In the same way, when the Nike is represented bringing a cithara to a young man dressed 
in the costume of citharode,” or when she is carrying a lyre and a phiale or only the lyre,” 
or when she has a tripod and a phiale or only the tripod,™ then it means that (in the first 
cases) the painting implies a contest in music, or (in the last) a contest in drama. 

Now, on the basis of the above mentioned examples, the Nike with an unfolded scroll 
may imply a sacrifice for a victory won in a contest in reading or in recitation.* In the 
Pseudo-Lucian dialogue “Charidemos” or “Tlept it is mentioned that “‘IIpdéevos 
épxerat yeyovdbros év Tleparet év ’Avdpoxdéous rod ’Extxdpous 
Ta éxwixia ‘Epufj, dre 52) dvayvors évixnoey év Acacios”’ and that “rd BiBXlov 
éyxasov ‘Hpaxdéous . . . werornuévov airg.”” The affected Platonic or Xenophontian style 
of this dialogue tells us about a custom of old classical times. Someone, maybe a painter of 
a higher reputation, represented this ceremony in vase painting, and the poor painter of 


Amazons and Artemides has preserved it for us. 


Tue Jonns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


p. 242; Nolan amphora in the Giudice Collection, no. 
1522, by the Berlin Painter, Beazley, Vases in Poland, 
p. 79, note to p. 20, Aitic V., p. 80, 51. 

21 Beazley, Vases in Poland, p. 20, note 3 and p. 79. 
CVA, Baltimore, the Robinson Collection, fasc. 2, pl. 
47, 2 and 48, 1, Beazley, ARV, 697, 36. 

22 Neck amphora in Goluchow, Czartoryski, no. 34, 
by the Oionokles Painter, Beazley, Vases in Poland, 
p. 19, ARV, 437, 9, CVA, pl. 22, 2; small neck am- 
phora in Oxford, no. 274, by the Berlin Painter, 
Beazley, ARV, 134, 45, CVA, Oxford, III, I, pl. 15, 
1-2; neck amphora in Museo Barracco, no. 231, by the 
Berlin Painter, Beazley, ARV, 135, 60; neck amphora 
in Tarporley, Brooks, by the same painter, Beazley, 
ARV, 135, 61, Tillyard, Hope Vases, pl. 9, 92; lekythos 
in London, E 578, by the Painter of the Yale Lekythos, 
Beazley, ARV, 444, 23. 

Lekythos in Gela, Navarra, Benndorf, op. cit. 
pl. 47, 1, by the Painter of the Paris Gigantomachy, 
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Beazley, ARV, 278, 101; lekythos in Oxford, no. 312, 
Beazley, Pan-Maler, pl. 14, 2, ARV, 366, 56, CV A, 
Oxford, II, I, pl. $3; lekythos in Naples, no. 3047, 
by the Painter of the Yale Lekythos, Beazley, ARV, 
444, 26; lekythos in Paris Market, by the same 
painter, Beazley, ARV, 445, 31. Cf. also RE, s.v. 
Nike’, p. 303. 

* Hydria in Leningrad by the Eucharides Painter, 
Beazley, ARV, 155, 33; kalyx krater in Oxford, no, 
291, by the Berlin Painter, Beazley, ARV, 137, 94, 
CVA, Oxford, III, I, pl 21, 3; lekythos in Munich, no. 
7516, by the Dutuit Painter, Beazley, ARV, 206, 13. 

25 Cf. the Demarchos kioniskos, G. Karo, An Aitic 
Cemetery, p. 35 and pl. 36a, which, I think, refers to 
a literary victory only. For other kinds of recitation, 
such as by Herodotos and others, see RE, s.v. Recita- 
tiones, pp. 435 ff. 

6 Cf. Luciani Samosatensis Opera (ed. C. Jacobitz, 
Leipzig, 1884) iii, 425, ff. 
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A NOLAN AMPHORA OF THE 
KLEOPHRADES PAINTER 


LUDWIG BUDDE 
PLATE LXIII 


Painter! there was until now only one small Nolan amphora.? Even this is not one of 
his best works. I believe that a second Nolan amphora can be added to the list, a 
piece which ranks with his best work. The small neck-amphora with tri-partite handles* 
illustrated here on pl. txm1, belongs to the collection of the Gustav-Liibcke Museum in 
Hamm, Westphalia, which was hitherto entirely unknown to scholarship.‘ The vase was a 
gift to the Museum. It was put together from sherds; in addition to minor fractures, a few 
pieces are unfortunately missing. The brilliant black glaze has flaked off at some of the points 
of fracture. Nothing has been restored. The glazed foot is profiled, and a low plastic ring, 
emphasized by incised lines above and below, runs around the vase at the point where the 
foot joins the body. The handles are black with shallow longitudinal channels. A second thin 
plastic ring stands at the base of the neck; the latter is slightly concave. The profiled lip 
with a flat upper surface, left in the natural color of the clay, is marked off from the neck by 
a groove. Beneath the figures on either side is an interrupted maeander band. 

On Side A a young warrior strides toward the left, wearing a helmet and greaves and 
carrying a shield and spear. He wears an armored chiton decorated with stars, and a hima- 
tion with a band at the border. The device on the shield consists of three stars and a cres- 
cent moon. These, as well as parts of the hair and the border of his cloak are painted with a 
red clay paint. On Side B a second youthful warrior stands with helmet, shield and greaves, 
with a girdled chiton drawn up in narrow pleats and a cloak with a broad border. He 
leans on a lance and looks toward the left. The right ankle is seen in frontal position. From 
the shield, which bears a riding boy on a base line as emblem, hangs a scarf with long tassels. 
The drawing on this side is particularly carefully executed. Relief lines are used, and thin- 
ned glaze for interior drawing, as for example the down on his cheeks, the greaves, and the 
boy’s whip. 

This beautiful vase is by the hand of the Kleophrades Painter. The standing warrior is 
remarkably similar to the hydria from Nola in Naples, no. 2422.5 The standing pdsition is 
the same and they are closely similar in the slenderness of the figure, and in the rendition 
of the feet and the greaves.® Also the very similar virtuosity in the representation of the de- 
vices on the shields is notable.’ The bearded warrior next to the youth on the hydria has 
much in common with the other warrior on the vase in Hamm. The stacked folds of the 


\ MONG the many vases which modern scholarship has attributed to the Kleophrades 


1 Compare especially the writings of J. D. Beazley Vasen, Miinster 1946; not yet published. 


and G. Richter. 5 Beazley, op. cit., p. 55, pl. 27. 
2 J.D. Beazley, Der Kleophrades-Maler, Berlin 1933 * Compare also the satyrs on the neck-amphora in 
p. 14, no. 17. Harrow, no. 55, Beazley, op. cit., 29, 2. The same S- 
3 Inv. 3690, height 30.5 cm. form spiral appears on the greaves on this vase. 


‘Compare L. Budde, Gustav-Liibcke-Museum in 7 Compare the emblem on the shield of Ajax on the 
Hamm in Westfalen, Antike Kleinkunst, i, Griechische Wiirzburg Amphora. Beazley, op. cit., p. 28, 2. 
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chiton of the warrior on this amphora are more severe than those of the bearded warrior on 
the Naples hydria or of the Trojan woman who is seizing the Greek who has fallen to his 
knees. Also the rendition of the eyes with the brows, the down on the cheeks, and the out- 
lining of the hair belong with early works of the painter, such as the Panathenaic amphora 
in Boston.® Like the latter, our amphora belongs very close to the Paris kylix;® the youthful 
warrior on the interior of the latter is close to ours in regard to the position and form of the 
helmet. The preserved part of the Hermes on the volute krater in the Cabinet de Médailles” 
resembles the warrior on Side A of the Nolan amphora in position, in the rendition of the 
thighs, and in the form of the arms and hands. Only the folds of the chiton are more severe 
on the Hermes. The interrupted maeander under the warriors does not recur in this form in 
known works of the Kleophrades Painter, but for all its somewhat freer manner, it is un- 
questionably from the same hand as that which encircles the Paris kylix." The star design 
on the cuirass of the striding warrior is otherwise unknown. The youth on the bell krater in 
New York” has a somewhat similar pattern. The beauty of this vase and the related theme 
of the arming warrior, which is one of the favorite motifs of this painter, place this close to 
our little amphora. 

Only one other example of a small Nolan amphora by Kleophrades is known, the one in 
Oxford. And this is appreciably later than, and inferior to, the vase in Hamm. The new vase 
has, however, more than just its scarcity to recommend it. It is a charming example from 
the best period of the master’s work, perhaps even the very earliest that is preserved. 


Untversity or Minster Lupwic BuppE 


8 Beazley, op. cit., p. 7, pl. 18, 4. Wiirzburg, no. 508, Langlotz 176. The maeander on 
® Beazley, op. cit., pl. 8. the lekythos no. 323 in Oxford, CVA Oxford, pl. 35. 
10 Beazley, op. cit., p. $7, pl. 2. 3-4, is identical. 

" Compare also the maeander on the amphora in 12Beazley, op. cit., no. 29, pl. 19. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 
CLASSICAL LANDS 


C. Braprorp Editor 


HE Editor wishes to thank the corre- 

spondents whose manuscripts form the ba- 

sis of this report. The report on archaeol- 
ogy in Greece was submitted by Eizasetru 
Pierce Buecen, that on archaeology in Italy by 
A. W. Van Buren, and the report from Cyprus 
by Joun H. Youne. It will be noted that this re- 
port replaces the News Letters from Athens and 
from Rome of Mrs. Blegen and Professor Van 
Buren, which have long been a welcome feature 
of the JourNAL. We are most grateful to our cor- 
respondents for permitting us to use their manu- 
scripts in this way. It is anticipated that the 
Classical News will be published regularly in the 
July-September number of each year. Scholars 
are urged to cooperate in making these reports as 
complete as possible, and are cordially invited to 
send material for inclusion to the correspondents 
or, if more convenient, direct to the editor, who 
assumes the responsibility for the final prepara- 
tion of the report. 


GREECE 


Tue Museums. The archaeological treasures of 
Greece are being once more brought to light and 
rearranged in their respective museums. The cis- 
terns on the Acropolis and the caves of the Pnyx 
have been emptied of the cases of sculpture stored 
there and the subterranean pits under the floors 
of the National Museum are being cleared. It is a 
painstakingly slow process because of lack of per- 
sonnel in the Archaeological Service and the great 
cost of materials and labor, but in many cases it 
will give opportunity for more modern methods 
of arrangement. In Athens the Acropolis Museum 
shows no progress except in the excavation, to 
the west of its former courtyard entrance, for 
storerooms in which many of the less important 
objects may be housed, thus leaving space in the 
exhibition rooms for a more advantageous show- 
ing of its great treasures. At the National Mu- 
seum several rooms in the newer building will be 


PLATES LXIV-LXXVII 


ready for opening by the end of June. They will 
contain a selected exhibit of marble and bronze 
sculpture and some vases. The Byzantine and the 
Benaki Museums are already in order. The Mu- 
seum at Piraeus is being completely rearranged; 
all the inscriptions have been moved out of the 
main building and will eventually be housed in an 
annex at the rear above the ancient theatre. The 
handsome fifth and fourth century funerary re- 
liefs, including those from Salamis, have been set 
up to better advantage in the first two rooms 
while another room has Roman portrait statues 
and heads, and the long rear room is to provide 
wall space for the reliefs found in 1930' at the 
bottom of the harbor. 

Outside Athens we find the Eleusis Museum 
still in its wartime condition with sandbags and 
mountains of sand covering the inscriptions and 
sculpture. It is hoped that after finishing their 
work in Peiraeus Messrs. Kotzias and Threpsiades 
will undertake the task of reconstituting this mu- 
seum. The Thebes Museum is in a deplorable 
state, as the building received several direct hits 
during the fighting in this region and must be ex- 
tensively repaired before the sculpture, pottery, 
and terracottas can be returned to their places. 
At Chaironeia the museum is in its pre-war con- 
dition. At Delphi the French School have begun 
reconstituting the museum and hope to have it 
ready by early September when they plan to hold 
some of the celebrations connected with their 
Centenary at Delphi. The Corinth Museum is in 
perfect order. At Olympia the Hermes is still en- 
cased in plaster but the pedimental sculpture 
from the Zeus Temple and the Nike of Paionios 
are on exhibition in the museum. There is also a 
very fine showing of the bronzes found in the 
more recent German excavations arranged on 
shelves in the former German excavation house. 


The French School, in collaboration with the 


1 AJA, xxxv, 1931, p. 91. 
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Ephor of the Cyclades, Mr. N. Kontoléon, have 
begun the reinstallation of the museum at Delos. 

Miss Sylvia Benton of the British School at 
Athens reports from Ithaca that at Vathi the 
damage to the antiquities is not nearly so serious 
as had been feared. The vases and sherds of her 
1938 excavation at Aetos were transported in 
their trays and have not greatly suffered. They 
can easily be separated from those found in Mr. 
Heurtley’s excavations at Aetos in 1931. The 
ivories from her excavations are reported to be 
intact. They were all in small boxes and difficult 
to examine and so escaped the marauders. There 
are also large quantities of beads. The finds from 
Astakos* are, she believes, complete and undam- 
aged. 

From Mr. Heurtley’s excavation at Aetos* one 
fine Protocorinthian pointed aryballos, with 
boars and sphinxes, is known to have been re- 
moved by an Italian. A small oinochoe is also 
missing. Most of the ivories and the small bronzes 
are missing from the case. It is possible that some 
of these may yet turn up. There are, however, 
photographs of all of them. 

At Stavros, in the Museum of Northern Ithaca 
there has been some damage from an earthquake 
but not more than a morning’s work for a vase- 
mender. Nothing appears to be missing. 


Atuens. The twelfth campaign of excavation in 
the Athenian Agora,‘ and the second since the 
war, was started by the American School on 
March 10, 1947. In spite of the general restric- 
tions on excavations which are still in force, the 
Ministry of Education has generously granted 
the School permission to dig on a fairly large 
scale at the Agora in order to complete the exca- 
vation of the site where the Agora Museum is to 
be built. Work is therefore being concentrated in 
the extreme southwest corner of the area, in the 
valley between the Areopagus, the Hill of the 
Nymphs and Kolonos Agoraios, which has been 
designated as the site of the Museum. Supple- 
mentary work on a small scale is being done in 
other parts of the excavation. A brief account of 


2 BSA, xiii. 

3 BSA, xxxiii. 

‘This report has been kindly furnished by Mr. 
Eugene Vanderpool, who, in the absence of Professor 
Homer Thompson, is in charge of the excavations. 
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the main discoveries of the first two months of 
the 1947 season follows. 

Two Mycenaean chamber tombs have been 
discovered about half way up the north slope of 
the Areopagus, just west of the two discovered in 
1939.5 The larger one has a roughly rectangular 
chamber about 4.30 by 2.75 metres, approached 
from the north by a dromos. The doorway is 
blocked by a wall of rough stone. The chamber 
was hollowed out of the soft bedrock of the hill 
and its roof had collapsed in Mycenaean times. 
The contents of the chamber were thus found un- 
disturbed, approximately as it had been left after 
the last burial. Two complete skeletons were 
found lying stretched out at full length, one at 
the east end of the chamber, the other along the 
south side. At the west end were the scattered re- 
mains of a third. Among the offerings were two 
very long bronze swords with gold-headed rivets, 
a cleaver and a large shallow bowl of bronze. 
These had been placed on a low wooden table be- 
side the body at the east end of the chamber. The 
outline of the collapsed table could be clearly 
traced on the floor of the chamber, and remains 
of pigment here and there indicate that it had 
been painted blue. Thirty-eight gold-leaf rosettes 
were found on the floor near the feet of the same 
body; and some steatite buttons, both conical 
and shanked, were found near the second skele- 
ton. There were also 16 vases, one of them a pil- 
grim flask decorated with concentric circles on 
the broad sides and with running spirals on the 
narrow sides (pl. xiv, A), another a three-han- 
dled jar with ivy-leaf and trefoil-spiral design.‘ 
The rest are mainly plain kylikes and bowls. A 
date in the second half of the fourteenth century 
B.c. has been suggested for this tomb by Mr. 
C. W. Blegen; it is thus slightly later than the 
large tomb found in 1939, which has been placed 
at about the middle of the century. 

The smaller tomb, just west of the larger one, 
was mostly cut away by a modern house. It con- 
tained masses of bones but no offerings other 
than a few sherds and a fragmentary kylix. 

This series of four tombs along the north slope 
of the Areopagus thus forms a small necropolis 


5 AJA, xliii, 1939, pp. 578 ff.; Hesperia, ix, 1940, pp. 
274-291. 

5 Compare Blegen, Prosymna, pot no. 412, i, p. 403; 
ii, fig. 106. 


and is of great interest and importance for the 
history of Athens in Mycenaean times. 

Lower down the slopes of the Areopagus and 
farther west, a rich grave of the Early Geometric 
period was found. It contained 18 complete vases 
including 13 pyxides with lids, two oinochoai and 
two unglazed aryballoi (pl. txrv). There were 
also a small rectangular plaque of yellow sand- 
stone, with a hole for suspension, and two iron 
pins. Only half the grave was preserved, the part 
containing the head and body having been cut off 
by a late wall. In 1932 when the area immedi- 
ately to the north of this grave was dug, two 
other graves were discovered.’ Their contents are 
very similar to the contents of the new grave, and 
all three no doubt belonged to the same burial 
plot and are closely contemporary. 

At another point on the north slope of the 
Areopagus the remains of a house of the mid- 
sixth century B.c. were discovered: some light 
rubble walls and part of a courtyard paved with 
rough cobble-stones. Under the court there was a 
large bottle-shaped chamber cut out of the soft 
bedrock, probably a sort of cellar for the storage 
of household supplies. This cellar went out of use 
about the middle of the sixth century B.c., and 
while it was being filled up a considerable amount 
of pottery found its way into the filling. Among 
the sixty-odd catalogued pieces the following 
may be noted. A small black-glazed olpe and an 
unglazed oinochoe are incised with the name of 
the owner, Thamneus, who was probably also the 
owner of the house. A fragmentary kotyle with 
the signature of the potter Hermogenes (pl. Lxv, 
B) is of the same type as the Hermogenes kotyle 
in Wiirzburg.* There were also several interesting 
black-figured pieces, five Corinthian vases, and a 
great variety of black-glazed kylikes, bowls, ol- 
pai, lekythoi and the like, as well as many un- 
glazed kitchen pots. This pottery forms one of 
the best mid-sixth century groups yet found at 
the Agora. The most interesting and unusual of 
all the things from Thamneus’ cellar, however, is 
a skyphos base on which occurs a short text, per- 
haps in the Megarian dialect, which has sug- 
gested to its discoverers a private letter. 

A rich deposit of ostraka has been discovered 


7 Hesperia, ii, 1938, p. 470, fig. 19. 
8 J. C. Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black-Figured 
Vases, p. 135; cf. JHS, lii, 1932, p. 203. 
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and partially explored at the very foot of the Hill 
of the Nymphs. Over a hundred complete or 
nearly complete pieces have already been cata- 
logued and about 300 fragments await mending 
and study. Ostraka with the name of Themis- 
tokles predominate, followed closely by those of 
Kallixenos Aristonymou;’ Hippokrates, son of 
Alkmeonides,"® is a poor third; there are only two 
with the name of Aristeides. One of the Kallixe- 
nos pieces is written on a fragment of a handsome 
red-figured mug of late sixth century style. There 
is also a scattering of other names, both familiar 
and new. 


At Eprpavurvs" a trial trench run by R. Mar- 
tin in the interior of the cella of the Temple of 
Asklepios has revealed the presence of a basin 
against the south wall of the cella. This basin 
measures 2.70 m. by 1.25 m. with a depth of 0.585 
m. The side walls were stuccoed and the bottom 
lined with a mosaic in black and white pebbles. 
This was perhaps a basin to provide moisture for 
the chryselephantine statue as at Olympia and in 
the Parthenon, but its position at the side of the 
cella instead of in front of the statue suggests 
rather some ritual use. In the cult of Asklepios 
water played a great role both in the rites of divi- 
nation and purification. This basin reminds one 
of the installations in the archaic temple in the 
Asklepieion at Corinth. 


CorintH.” In conformity with the Greek govern- 
ment restrictions permitting no large scale exca- 
vations for the present, the Corinth staff, consist- 
ing of eight members, has been working during 
the 1946-1947 season on the publication of build- 
ings and other material unearthed before the war. 
The following buildings are being studied: 1) the 
South Stoa and its Roman successors; 2) the 
Southeast Building; 3) the Bema complex and 
the Central Shops; 4) the Agora; 5) minor monu- 
ments in the lower, i.e., north, Agora; 6) the 
Asklepieion and Lerna area. 


® Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 272 ff. 

10 Tbid., pp. 274 ff. 

11 For this and later reports on the activities of the 
French School we are indebted to M. Amandry, the 
Secretary of the School. 

12 For this report we are indebted to Professor Oscar 
Broneer who has been directing the excavations at 
Corinth. 
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In the South Stoa some digging has been done 
below the floor level to obtain ceramic and numis- 
matic evidence for the date of the Stoa. Furiher- 
more, twenty of the thirty-one shop wells, which 
were excavated to a depth of about eight meters 
before the outbreak of the war, have been cleared 
to the very bottom at ten to eleven meters below 
stylobate level. The deposits at the bottom of 
these wells have proved particularly useful in re- 
constructing the various periods of the building. 
Architectural members, and particularly roof 
tiles from the Stoa, have been found in large 
quantities. With this material it has been possible 
to reconstruct a section of the roof, giving typical 
examples of every type of the roof tile except the 
corner pieces with their akroteria (pl. Lxv, c). In 
addition to common pan- and cover-tiles there 
are many complete ridge cover-tiles, several sec- 
tions of the raking sima with painted designs, and 
a sizable portion of the horizontal sima with lion’s 
head spouts in the center and a rinceau in relief 
on either side. Particularly numerous are the 
ridge palmettes with painted design. There are 
two kinds of antefixes, both in relief; one curves 
over the sima for the front facade, and the other 
fits over the eaves tiles in the rear. A number of 
tiles carrying the stamp EIIZENOAA have been 
recovered. These seem to date from a pre-Roman 
repair of the roof under one Xenolaos. 

Among the incidental discoveries from the 
South Stoa, a few are of sufficient interest in 
themselves to be mentioned. There are numerous 
terracotta lamps, many of them intact, from the 
late Hellenistic period, which were obviously lost 
accidentally while the wells were in use. Among 
the terracotta figurines, a seated figure of a preg- 
nant woman, an Aphrodite riding on a swan, and 
a well-preserved mould for a standing female fig- 
ure are of special interest. Several of the wells con- 
tained Hellenistic cups with two handles and dec- 
orations in white paint (pl. xv, D). Some of these 
carry incised inscriptions, “TTIEIAZ, EPQTOZ, 
AIONTZOY.” Many similar vessels were found in 
the same part of the Stoa in 1934, Fragments of a 
painted terracotta altar of the sixth century B.c. 
were discovered at the western end of the Stoa 
(pl. uxvi, A). This appears to have been deco- 
rated by the master of the Pygmy-and-Crane al- 
tar published by Mary Swindler in the AJA for 
1932. The only piece of sculpture of any impor- 
tance is a small marble head (pl. xvi, B) from a 
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relief of the third or early second century B.c., a 
period from which few examples of sculpture 
have been found at Corinth. Three sections of 
bone flutes have been found in three different 
wells. One is in perfect condition, and the others 
so well preserved that a reconstruction of the 
whole instrument may be possible. Many coins, 
both from the wells and from the cleaning be- 
neath the floor of the Stoa, will help date the vari- 
ous deposits, as the building itself. 

In the Southeast Building beneath the floor 
level of the first century structure, have been 
found the remains of an earlier Roman building 
with a row of shops, dating from the first period 
of the Roman colony at Corinth. Part of a mosaic 
floor with geometric patterns from the second 
building has been laid bare, and evidence has 
been obtained for a third building period belong- 
ing to late Roman times. Fragments of an inscrip- 
tion bearing the name of Cn. .Babbius were found 
in the debris supporting the floor of the third pe- 
riod. Two wells containing pottery from the sixth 
and late fifth centuries B.c. respectively were 
found within the building, in one of which was 
found a large black-figured lekythos decorated 
with three seated female figures. A cache of pot- 
tery from the second century contained frag- 
ments of fine Corinth-made lamps with reliefs on 
the discus, and some with the makers’ signatures 
preserved. Three Byzantine plates in good condi- 
tion also came out of the Southeast Building. 

The history of the Roman city has been clari- 
fied through a study of the monuments in the 
lower, or north, half of the Agora. The central 
monument is the Bema, made famous by Saint 
Paul’s defense before the Roman governor Gallio 
in 51 a.p. This prominent structure appears to 
have been erected in the second quarter of the 
first century. A schola and a stairway to the up- 
per Agora flank the Bema on either side. At a 
somewhat later period a row of shops was built 
to the east and west of this complex, dividing the 
Agora longitudinally from east to west. 

At the west end are six temple foundations 
which have been studied and identified so far as 
the evidence permits. Beginning at the south end 
are four small temples assigned to Tyche, All the 
Gods, Herakles and Poseidon, in order from 
south to north. At the north end stood a circular 
monument of the Corinthian order, erected by 
Cn. Babbius Philinus. To the rear of this monu- 
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ment is the foundation of a temple with the en- 
trance to the south. It has been hypothetically 
called the Temple of Apollo, and another founda- 
tion within a precinct farther north may belong 
to a temple of Hermes. 

Three of these temples have been identified 
from the cursory description by Pausanias, who 
may have entered the Agora at the southwest 
corner. A monumental roadway, the pavement of 
which is visible at the edge of the unexcavated 
area to the west of the South Stoa, leads directly 
past the temple terrace at the west end of the 
Agora. 

By request of the Ministry of Education a trial 
trench was dug in the lot of the village Church of 
the Dormition of the Virgin, the purpose being to 
test the ground preparatory to the rebuilding of 
the church. The trial trench revealed sections of 
buildings from three different Roman periods, 
and a complex of Byzantine structures from the 
twelfth century. A well filled in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. contained much Greek pottery, includ- 
ing a few examples of unusual shapes. One of the 
best preserved vases is a large red-figured sky- 
phos of Attic manufacture decorated on one side 
with a seated figure of Hermes and a standing 
male figure, and on the other, less well preserved, 
side a winged figure riding on a horse. The more 
important finds from the Roman fill include a 
marble statuette of Aphrodite (pl. txv1, c), with 
hands and head missing. The type is that of the 
Aphrodite of Capua. Two large terracotta figures 
of coarse red clay are presumably imports from 
Egypt. One represents a young Dionysos seated 
on a base and holding a bunch of grapes. The 
other is a draped, bearded figure, perhaps a Zeus 
or Hades. From the Byzantine fill came a gold 
coin of John II. 


At Dexput under the direction of P. Amandry 
a wall of the Roman period behind the Treasury 
of the Athenians has been removed. It was built 
of re-used blocks among which were interesting 
archaic architectural members. The supporting 
wall of the terrace of the Asklepieion, polygonal 
in style, which had been previously masked by 
the Roman wall, has been taken down and solidly 
reconstructed. 

In preparation for publication P. Amandry has 
studied the region of the Prytaneion of the Sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, R. Martin the Treasury of the 
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Cnidians, and both in collaboration the votive 
monuments with Ionic columns, notably that of 
the family of Lykos-Diokles. 


F. Chamoux and L. Lerat have visited the an- 
cient sites in WEsTERN Locris, mapped and pho- 
tographed the circuit walls and isolated towers, 
copied some unpublished inscriptions, including a 
third century B.c. dedication to Artemis Tauro- 
polos at Penteoria and four acts of enfranchise- 
ment by sale to the Apollo of Phaistinos at the 
village of Kisseli, which makes probable the iden- 
tification of this village with the ancient site of 
Phaistinos. 


On the islet of ApstpHia, opposite Galaxidi, a 
trial trench produced numerous sherds of Early 
Helladic ware. The site is thus, with that of Kir- 
rha, the earliest known in the region. 


Dexos. In the summer of 1946, MM. J. Tréheux 
and H. Gallet de Santerre of the French School 
dug a series of trial pits at Delos in order to clar- 
ify certain points in regard to the earliest and 
archaic history of the island. 

To the west of the oval lake a trial pit showed 
that one wall unites the Terrace of the Lions to 
the Letotn, thus proving that the terrace forms 
part, as one suspected, of the precinct of Leto and 
formed its monumental entrance. To the east of 
the lake pits were dug under the small temple of 
Anios and the adjacent altar. The pottery found 
here confirmed the date, end of the sixth century, 
previously attributed to the sanctuary. 

In the Upper Valley of the Inopos an exhaus- 
tive exploration of this region could not be under- 
taken at present but a quick survey with trial 
trenches proved that the Hellenistic-Roman town 
extended up to the foot of Mt. Cynthus to the 
east of the brook. 

At the Artemision the investigation of the 
Temple of Artemis gave most interesting results: 
to the east of the Artemision, between the foun- 
dations of Temple E, presumably archaic, and 
those of the Hellenistic Temple D, R. Vallois had 
discovered, in 1928, a “treasure” belonging to the 
Aegean and Geometric Periods.“ In cleaning 
around the region already excavated there were 


3 R. Vallois, L’ Architecture hellénique et hellénistique 
4 Délos, pp. 10 ff. 
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brought to light numerous objects in gold, ivory 
and bronze as well as jewelry. The most note- 
worthy are the Mycenaean ivory plaques, sculp- 
tured or incised, ornamented with combats of 
animals, real or fantastic such as griffins (pl. 
LXvil, A). One showed, carved in high relief, the 
figure of a helmeted warrior armed with a spear 
and shield. All these plaques appear to have be- 
longed to the decoration of a small chest. It seems 
that they must have formed part of a foundation 
deposit intentionally placed in a favissa under the 
east wall of the archaic Artemision. Under the 
“treasure” was a floor of stucco and a slab of 
gneiss which covered a trench filled with earth, 
bones and potsherds—a bothros. The pottery 
shows that the objects buried here belonged to 
many different periods. The sherds of coarse 
ware which appear to be earlier than Mycenaean 
times, testify to the very great antiquity of the 
cult of Artemis at Delos; later sherds, which be- 
long to the Geometric Period make it possible 
to fix a date about 700 B.c. for the building of 
the archaic Artemision, which replaced the old 
prehellenic edifice partly preserved under its 
ruins. 

Some metres south of the Artemision, under 
the platform which extends to the west of the 
small anonymous Temple G," a hasty survey 
cleared the remains of buildings belonging to a 
“village,” prehellenic and archaic, which covered 
all this region. An abundance of Mycenaean and 
Geometric pottery was found here. The ruins 
themselves are most confused: they might even 
have formed part of religious structures, as the 
presence of partly burned bones and ashes would 
indicate, and possibly a small edifice with an in- 
ner bench. 

At the Aphrodision some trenches were dug in 
the area around the Temple of Aphrodite prepar- 
atory to a more complete excavation of the sanc- 
tuary which must be undertaken. Of the five oikoi 
mentioned in the inscriptions from the temenos of 
Aphrodite, only one had previously been cleared. 
The trenches dug this year in the court of the 
temple showed foundations of many mediocre 
structures which must certainly be the missing 
oikoi but no final judgment can be given until the 
excavations are completed. 


4 F, Courby, BCH, xlv, 1921, p. 218; R. Vallois, 
op. cit., pp. 50 ff. 
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A small sanctuary on the bay of Fourni was 
also cleared. This little hieron, which still re- 
mains anonymous, is composed of a cella, backed 
up against the rock, facing towards the sea, a tiny 
terrace in front of it on the west and a stair of 
eight steps which gives access to the shrine from 
the north side. The whole, to judge from the style 
of the construction, must date from the fourth 
century. The narrowness of the naiskos and the 
orientation of the terrace, easily accessible from 
the shore, imply the existence here of some sec- 
ondary cult in honor of a marine divinity. 

On the Great Rhevmatiaris, the islet situated 
in the arm of the sea which separates Delos from 
Rheneia, traces of ancient construction were visi- 
ble on the summit. Excavations here revealed the 
foundations of an Early Christian chapel but no 
earlier walls. The most valuable discovery was 
that of the upper part of a stele in Dorian cut 
stoichedon, which belongs to the same inscription 
as a marble in the museum of Delos (D. 506). It is 
the beginning of a decree often cited, by which 
the Lacedemonian conquerors allowed the De- 
lians, in 403 B.c., the free control of their Sanctu- 
ary and its wealth. 

Further study of the granite palaestra was un- 
dertaken in view of its definitive publication by 
J. Delorme and J. Dubuisson, architect. 


At Tuasos R. Martin studied the fortification 
walls with a view to publishing them. He also car- 
ried out two trial digs in the center of the Agora. 
In one of them were found the remains of a rec- 
tangular structure, undoubtedly an altar, measur- 
ing 4.65 m. by 2.94 m. The other, in the northeast 
angle of the court, revealed the existence of a cir- 
cular monument more than 10 m. in diameter. 
Only the foundations and the toichobate remain 
in place although some orthostates and wall 
blocks were found. The threshold is well pre- 
served. The building was roofed with tiles. In the 
center there was a rectangular altar 3.06 m. by 
2.18 m. The date of the monument is uncertain as 
well as its purpose. One may suggest the cult of a 
Roman emperor, but the building seems older. 
Perhaps it served for an ancient cult in honor of a 
hero of the city. Certain details: bases with set- 
tings for columns and a paved area, recall the en- 
closure dedicated to the eponymous heroes of the 
Agora of Athens. Further excavations are needed 
to elucidate these points. 


E 


CRETE" 


The antiquities at Knossos, with one major 
exception, suffered far less damage from the war 
and from the German occupation than might 
have been expected, and most of the wilful dam- 
age that took place seems to have been carried 
out by the order or with the approval of General 
Ringel in 1941. The successors of that Austrian 
“Philistine” seem to have respected the antiqui- 
ties. 

The only major disaster from an archaeological 
point of view was the complete and wanton de- 
struction of the Minoan Royal Tomb at Isopata, 
which was pulled down to form the foundations 
of a German military hut. Not one stone remains 
in situ and a great many seem to be missing. 

The tholos tomb excavated in 1938-1939 
would also have been destroyed but for the ener- 
getic protests of Mr. Platon, the Ephor of An- 
tiquities for Crete. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the manner in which the Ephor stood 
up to the German authorities in defense of his an- 
tiquities and his museum; his most remarkable 
performance was his prevention of a battle 
between the Germans and the “Andartes” on the 
site of Knossos just before the German retire- 
ment from the Heraklion zone, a battle which 
probably would have resulted in the complete de- 
struction of the Palace of Minos. 

The British School of Archaeology at Athens 
owes its own particular debt to Mr. Platon for 
saving its two houses at Knossos in fair condition 
with some of the furniture and most of the ar- 
chaeological library of the Villa Ariadne. 

The antiquities left at the Villa, however, were 
all looted by General Ringel with the exception 
of the Emperor Hadrian, who was presumably 
too heavy, and of a few fragmentary marbles in 
the garden. The Minoan tablets, the Geometric 
vases from the Fortetsa cemetery and the better 
marbles except the two statues from the Roman 
Villa had fortunately been transferred to the Mu- 
seum by the Curator of the Villa Ariadne in 1940. 
It was during General Ringel’s term of office and 
at least on one occasion by his orders that the 
German soldiers broke into the Stratigraphic 
Museum, emptied some boxes, and carried off 
some vases and small objects. The first report of 


4 For this report we are indebted to Mr. Hutchin- 
son, Curator of the Villa Ariadne. 
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this vandalism received in Cairo suggested that 
the contents of the remaining boxes had been 
hopelessly confused, and that the Stratigraphic 
Museum now had no value as such. An examina- 
tion of the collection in 1946, confirmed by a 
more detailed examination with the aid of Mrs. 
Pendlebury in 1947, convinced the Curator that 
these fears were groundless. 

Some vases and small objects, chiefly surface 
finds, are missing and some boxes have been tam- 
pered with. It is, of course, impossible now to 
deny that the sherds may have been shifted from 
one box to another but the general character of 
the individual boxes corresponds so closely with 
their descriptions in Captain Pendlebury’s cata- 
logue that I venture to assert that 99 per cent or 
more of the boxes are probably undisturbed, and 
that the Stratigraphic Museum has lost little of 
its scientific value. 

A number of boxes were stolen and their con- 
tents confused from the large “apotheke” adjoin- 
ing the foreman’s house and two others. The con- 
tents of those boxes were not included in a cata- 
logue of the Stratigraphic Museum, however, but 
resulted from trial excavations in the years 
1935-1939 and from Pendlebury’s excavations at 
Lasithi. Ample material still remains to illustrate 
these excavations. 

The palace of Minos itself had only suffered 
from neglect, but the depredations caused by 
weather, military boots, etc. made it necessary 
to execute a number of minor repairs in Novem- 
ber—December 1945. Some repairs, indeed, had 
been executed earlier by Mr. Platon during the 
occupation and by Col. Dunbabin and Miss Ec- 
cles after the liberation of the area. 

In November and December 1945 with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Platon, I carried out the more 
urgent of the outstanding repairs chiefly to the 
gypsum pavements in the Hall of the Double 
Axes, the Throne Room and its ante-room, the 
Sanctuary complex south of the Throne Room, 
the West Magazines, the South-East House, the 
Corridor of the Bays and the kitchen area near 
the North-East Magazines. 

These repairs revealed some interesting fea- 
tures not before visible, of which the most impor- 
tant was an earlier floor in the East Pillar base- 
ment south of the Throne Room scaled by burnt 
sherds and animal bones of the MM Ia period. 
Other repairs were executed in the South House 
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and the Little Palace where the roof over the fe- 
tish shrine and the adjoining apotheke were badly 
damaged. Other outlying antiquities such as the 
Temple Tomb, the House of the Priest, the Cara- 
vanserai, the Royal Villa, and the Tholos Tomb on 
the Kephala were in good condition. 

The excavations commenced during the Ger- 
man occupation of the site of the Unexplored Man- 
sion were stopped by Mr. Platon before they had 
penetrated the late Hellenistic floor levels. The 
Hellenistic building exposed by their excavations 
is neither very well preserved nor very exciting. 
The finds appear to be preserved in the “apo- 
theke” adjoining the foreman’s house, but lack 
labels. 

At Matu1a" F. Chapouthier, Professor at the 
Sorbonne, and H. Gallet de Santerre of the 
French School resumed the exploration of the 
site, interrupted since 1938. In the northwestern 
part of the Palace they carried out investigations 
in the region where the work of 1936 had revealed 
the existence of a well-preserved early period of 
the construction and had led to the discovery of 
two swords of great value. Investigation of the 
neighboring pavement led to the discovery of the 
remains of a stuccoed room 7.00 m. by 6.75 m. 
provided with benches, gutters, and collecting 
jars. Among the abundant remains of pottery 
were found a stone pyxis with cover and 20 clay 
cups of the beginning of the Middle Minoan Pe- 
riod, which date to this period, that of the first 
palace, the archives containing similar pottery 
found in 1923. One of the cups bears four hiero- 
glyphic characters. 

North of the Palace, the Ephor, Mr. Platon, 
discovered in 1945 the remains of rectangular 
wooden pillars in the colonnade. With its triple 
vestibule, its rear porch with two columns, and 
the neighboring “bath” the area bears a marked 
resemblance to the north-west quarter of the 
palace of Phaestus and the Room of the Double 
Axes at Knossos. 

In a field to the east of the Palace was begun 
the excavation of a large sized dwelling which in- 
cludes several paved rooms, a bathroom and 
other smaller rooms reached by stuccoed corri- 
dors. Judging from the pottery, the building is 
contemporary with the second period of the Pal- 


%6 The report on Mallia is based in part on a note 
submitted by M. C. F. A. Schaeffer. 
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ace (MM III-LM I). The principal discovery 
was that of a deposit of stone vases which includes 
a great rhyton of white marble, ca. 0.40 m. high, 
composed of three removable parts (circular base, 
ovoid body and spreading neck). 


CYPRUS 


GENERAL Procress. Compared with her Greek 
neighbors to the north, the war touched Cyprus 
but lightly, and in turn the course of archaeologi- 
cal research was less upset. The archaeological 
service and the museum suffered from reduced 
staff only, and were able to prevent wartime dam- 
age in most cases, and to record and even follow 
up chance finds, the number of which was abnor- 
mally large because of various military construc- 
tions. But the island has changed, and the 
changes have been such as‘to make a resumption 
of archaeological activity on anything like a pre- 
war scale still ouly a distant possibility; the cost 
of labor, lack of supplies, and difficulties of com- 
munication are now the chief obstacles. Despite 
these facts, definite contributions to our know]l- 
edge of the island have been made, even in the 
war years. 

The Cyprus Museum is looking better than 
ever, and more interesting. Lack of material for 
study has never been an embarrassment in this 
opulent island, and these quiet post-war years 
have provided more than the usual opportunity 
for such study. As one result, the museum now 
displays a considerably rearranged and much sup- 
plemented series of exhibits, which can be easily 
studied with the aid of Mr. Dikaios’ recently 
published Guide. Particularly impressive is the 
presentation of the pre-Bronze Age collection for 
which the curator-author is himself largely re- 
sponsible. The simple summaries of the results of 
the Swedish Cyprus Expedition, both in exhibits 
and in the Guide, is also most welcome. Other 
scholars who have been working on special mu- 
seum collections this year include Prof. J. D. 
Beazley, Miss J. du Plat Taylor (now of the 
Archaeological Institute of the University of 
London), and Mr. J. R. Stewart. A single mu- 
seum tragedy was the theft of some of the most 
valuable gold objects, including the splendid 
“Achaemenid” bracelets from Vouni; this has 
been the only noticeable setback to constant mu- 
seum progress. 

The more important wartime and post-war 
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finds and activities are listed below, arranged by 
periods 

Neolithic I: Excavations at Khirokitia in 1946 
(see below). 

Neolithic IT: Excavations by the Cyprus Museum 
at Kalavasos (Larnaca District), where earlier 
trials revealed a “‘combed-ware” culture between 
the Khirokitia and Erimi periods, were just com- 
mencing as this report was written. 

Copper Age: In 1942, finds at Ambelikou (Soli 
Region) appeared to yield a link between the 
Chalcolithic Erimi period and the Bronze Age 
proper. 

Early Bronze Age I: Tombs were found in 1948 at 
Philia (Nicosia District) which contained the 
earliest Bronze Age material yet discovered in 
Cyprus.!” 

Early Bronze Age III: An important copper min- 
ing settlement was excavated at Ambelikou in 
1942; there were also important chance finds 
from Margi (southwest of Nicosia) and Dhenia 
(pl. yxxvu, B) (Ovgos valley) in 1943.18 

Late Bronze Age: For excavations at Enkomi, see 
below. The Apliki copper-mining site is now being 
prepared for publication by Miss Taylor. A 
chance discovery of a Late Bronze Age I tomb at 
great depth within Limassol town (1947) may 
explain the absence of this period at nearby 
Amathus. 

Geometric: A cemetery was discovered near 
Ktima (Paphos) which goes on into Archaic 
times. A fine Naucratite chalice from Marion 
has been purchased by the Museum and will be 
published by Mr. Dikaios in the JHS. Also from 
Marion is a blue paste aryballos bearing the car- 
touche of Amasis. 

Classical: Attic pottery in various island collec- 
tions has been studied this spring by Prof. Beaz- 
ley. A large and remarkable urn-like amphora 
dated circa 400 B.c. and decorated with palm de- 
signs on a white ground was found in the grounds 
of the American Academy in Larnaca and is now 
in the museum. Further classical tombs at Mar- 
ion were opened by chance and cleared by the 
museum. 

Hellenistic: Tomb groups from early fourth cen- 


168 Several of these are mentioned in the Guide to the 
Cyprus Museum by P. Dikaios, Nicosia, 1947. 

17 See Illustrated London News, 1946, March 7th. 

18 See Illustrated London News, loc. cit. 
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tury B.c. to first century a.p. from Ayios Er- 
moyenis necropolis (Kourion), and similar tomb- 
groups (fifth through second century B.c.) at 
Ayios Philon are being prepared for publication. 
Roman: At Nea Paphos a mosaic floor and a 
theatre with rock-cut numbered seating tiers 
have come to light. Valuable tomb-groups (sec- 
ond to fourth century A.D.) excavated before the 
war at Vasa are to be published soon. At Kourion 
a Flavian Prytaneum (?) of unusual plan is 
being restored and further excavations in the 
Stadium are being undertaken. At the Museum, 
restoration of the bronze statue of Severus 
(Chytri, 1928) has been completed, and the 
series of sculptures excavated by Westholm at 
Choladhes (Soli) is now on display. A new 
marble head of a woman, from Nea Paphos, is 
also exhibited; it is in the neo-classical style of 
the second century A.D. 
Early Christian: Materials from pre-war exca- 
vations at Ayios Philon running to the sixth 
century are being prepared for publication. 
Conservation work being carried out by the 
Department of Antiquities on the ruins of the 
vaulted basilicas at Aphendrika (near Rizo- 
karpaso) have given the opportunity for further 
study of these puzzling buildings which have 
been dated anywhere from Early Christian to 
“Romanesque.” The results, which together 
with new drawings will be published by A. H. S. 
Megaw, show that more than a single architec- 
tural period is involved. 
Mediaeval: For interesting coin hoards, see be- 
low. A fine example of 14th century Sgraffito 
ware, from Nicosia air-raid trenches, is now in 
the Museum (pl. txvu, c). Also a splendid series 
of mediaeval pottery (Loizidhis Collection) has 
been on loan exhibit this spring. Limassol Castle 
is now being measured and drawn for the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities by J. S. Last, who has al- 
ready completed the castles at St. Hilarion, 
Paphos, Kantara, and most of Kyrenia.'® 

As this incomplete list shows, our knowledge 
of almost every period of Cypriote history has 
been and is being amplified by archaeological 
research. The future holds still more promise. 
This summer, Dikaios, on behalf of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Expedition, will conduct 


19 T am indebted for much of the above information 
to Mr. A. H. S. Megaw and Mr. P. Dikaios. 
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trials at the site of Sotira north of Kourion, 
where surface sherds are contemporary with 
those at Kalavasos. Professor Schaeffer expects 
to return this fall to continue his excavation of 
Enkomi on a larger scale. Mr. Stewart has been 
exploring the island for promising sites for a 
future Australian Cyprus Expedition. One may 
in general predict that enforced economy in the 
scale of future work may lead to more carefully 
chosen sites, more thoroughly evaluated finds, 
and more historically important results than 
Cypriote archaeology has yet known. 

Yet large-scale operations involving large ex- 
penditure are still badly needed in Cyprus, and 
it is difficult to see how these could be other than 
governmental. Students of Cyprus were there- 
fore disappointed to see that the new ten-year 
Cyprus budget published last fall makes, per- 
haps inevitably, no provision for such expendi- 
ture. So almost certainly the island’s two greatest 
treasures, ancient Salamis and Paphos, are 
destined to lie yet a while unseen. 


Excavations. Excavations by the museum have 
in general been limited to the clearing of chance 
finds. An exception has been further digging by 


Mr. Dikaios at the neolithic site of Khirokitia. 
Here several tholoi not previously cleared were 
further explored; it is now certain that they 
were used for habitation, and were roofed by 
vaulted clay or mud-brick construction. Succes- 
sive floors were clearly distinguished, in some 
cases as many as ten or eleven, before the original 
bedrock floor was reached; these considerably 
strengthen the excavators’ belief that the site 
was occupied over a period of several centuries. 

Of the foreign expeditions the first to reopen 
was the University of Pennsylvania’s Kourion 
excavations, where Mr. G. MacF adden returned 
in the spring of ’46. Other members have since 
rejoined the staff and the return of the Director, 
Dr. B. H. Hill, brings the expedition to a pre-war 
strength of five. A large-scale topographical 
survey of the region has been completed, and a 
wide range of finds from the Ayios Ermoyenis 
cemetery and from the Sanctuary of Apollo 
Hylates is being studied and prepared for publi- 
cation; the latter include a large and unique 
series of terracottas, running from the seventh 
century B.c. to Imperial times. 

The Americans were followed by the French, 
who, under the direction of Prof. Claude Schaef- 
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fer,?° resumed operations at Enkomi in September 
and October 1946, and succeeded in discovering 
the Bronze Age city to which belonged the ceme- 
tery previously explored by the English and 
Swedish expeditions. It is now established that 
the city and the cemetery constituted one topo- 
graphical unit. The tombs served as family 
cellars, and were located underneath the houses, 
being approached by dromoi leading from a 
ground-floor room. Four cities, one above the 
other, have been identified. The most ancient 
goes back to the Middle Bronze Age (20th to 
18th centuries). This was abandoned in the 
17th century and was reconstituted on a different 
plan after a lapse of about a century, perhaps 
about 1550 B.c., at the beginning of the Late 
Bronze Age. This city in turn was badly damaged 
by an earthquake about the middle of the 14th 
century, and immediately restored, lasting until 
the end of the Mycenaean Period. Destroyed 
about 1200 B.c., the site was partially reoccupied 
in the Submycenaean Period and finally aban- 
doned in the 11th century. 

Protected by a circuit wall of Cyclopean type, 
of which traces were found to the north and to 
the south, the surface occupied by the city in- 
cluded about forty acres. The streets were ori- 
entéd to catch the fresh north winds. One sanc- 
tuary has been identified, and a number of 
shops, but nothing has yet been found to give the 
ancient name of the site, the predecessor of the 
Greco-Roman Salamis and of the modern Fama- 
gusta as the metropolis of the east coast. The 
finds have been taken to the Museum at Nicosia, 
but not yet published. 

Although the Swedish Cyprus Expedition has 
not been represented here since the war, mem- 
bers are now expected in connection with the 
publication of the final volumes, on which work, 
interrupted by the war years, is now progressing. 


Numismatics. Mr. James R. Stewart, who ex- 
cavated at Vounous for the British School in 
Athens, is back in Cyprus, and among other 
things he has devoted his attention to some 
important coin-hoards, on which he kindly con- 
tributes the following notes: 

“The most important hoard of mediaeval 

coins yet discovered in Cyprus was found in 

1946 at Stavrokono in the Paphos district. 


2 This report is based in part on a note from Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer. 


There were about 800 silver coins and five 
Venetian gold sequins as well as two silver 
spoons and a pair of base-metal tweezers. The 
treasure had been buried in a pot. 

“Most of the silver coins belong to the Lusig- 
nan rulers and range from Henry [I (1285- 
1324) to Katherine Cornaro (1474-1489). The 
importance of the find lies in the extensive 
series of gros and half-gros of the 15th century, 
a period in which all Lusignan silver coins are 
extremely rare. The hoard will shed consider- 
able light on the activities of the Cyprus mint 
during the decline of the Kingdom. There are 
also a number of Venetian coins ranging from 
Nicolo Trono (1471) to Agostino Barbarigo 
(1486-1501) the latest being datable to the 
early months of 1488. Rhodes is represented by 
two rare coins of Pierre d’Aubusson. 

“The silver spoons can be dated shortly after 
1360, and bear Cypriote assay-marks. They 
are copied from contemporary French ex- 
amples. One of the spoons and a selection of 
the coins have been acquired by the Cyprus 
Museum and fortunately the hoard has been 
almost completely saved for study, although it 
is divided in ownership. Work on it is in 
progress. Burial probably took place in 1489. 
“Amongst other mediaeval hoards a small 
find from Dherinia (Famagusta district) of 
silver coins ranging from Henry II (1283- 
1824) to Peter II (1369-1382) is important as 
there is evidence to indicate burial in 1373/4, 
at the time of the Genoese invasion. The 
Cyprus Museum has acquired a large part of a 
similar find from Galini (Nicosia district), but 
the lack of completeness reduces the value of 
this hoard as well as that of a small hoard from 
the Karpass running from Henry II (1285- 
1324) to Hugh IV (1324-1359). 

“A small hoard of 34 Venetian sequins, from 
Antonio Venero (1382-1400) to Leonardo 
Lauredano (1501-1521) is important for the 
dating of the jug in which it was found and of 
two associated silver rings. These with a 
selection of the coins have been acquired by 
the Cyprus Museum.” 


ITALY* 


GENERAL Progress. One of the most heartening 
experiences of past months in Rome has been 


1 The last installment of Professor Van Buren’s re- 
ports appeared in AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 428-440. He 
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the witnessing of pronounced, steady recovery in 
the cultural activities centering in this city. The 
various agencies of the Italian State are reassum- 
ing their peace-time aspect. Museums and monu- 
mental zones are reopening, publications are 
resuming, and the Istituto Italiano di Archeologia 
e Belle Arti, under the directorship of Professor 
Pietro Toesca, has returned to its former central 
location in the Palazzo di Venezia, fully re-es- 
tablished and with its great library better 
equipped and installed than ever. The newly- 
constituted Istituto di Storia e di Arte del Lazzio 
Meridionale (appropriately housed in the felici- 
tously restored “‘Casa di Crescenzio,” Via del 
Mare 54, Rome) should render valuable service 
in spreading knowledge as to the art and the 
popular traditions of its special, extremely im- 
portant field, and in safeguarding the monu- 
ments in question. Its exhibition of photo- 
graphic and graphic reproductions in the first 
days of May, accompanied by Professor Alfonso 
Bartoli’s brilliant interpretation of the structures 
at Ferentino, gave evidence of its potentialities. 

The Pontifical Roman Academy of Archaeology, 
which continued its activities in the best of 
traditions right through the years of war, is now 
superbly installed in that noble edifice of the 


writes: “G. Lugli contributed an illustrated account of 
recent discoveries to JRS, 36, 1946, pp. 1-17; a survey 
of war-time productivity in Italy was presented by me 
in AJP, 68, 1947, pp. 1-20; and The Year’s Work in 
Classical Studies for 1947 is to contain a review of pub- 
lications dealing with Italian archaeology and excava- 
tions which appeared between 1938 and June 1945. On 
the present occasion, the hospitality of AJA —in cir- 
cumstances somewhat reminiscent of the opening lines 
of Horace’s Epistles—combined with the generosity, 
now traditional, of Italian colleagues, renders it pos- 
sible to present a selection of items of currerit interest 
accompanied by the illustrations which often mean 
more than the printed word. — 

“For various facilitations liberally granted, with 
permission to publish, sincere thanks are due to 
Messrs. G. Annibaldi, Carlo Anti, Paolo Enrico Arias, 
Giovanni Becatti, Luigi Bernabd Brea, Giovanni 
Brusin, Antonio Maria Colini, Giuseppe Cultrera, At- 
tilio and Nevio Degrassi, Albert Grenier, Rev. Padre 
Antonio Ferrua S. J., Italo Gismondi, Pietro Griffo, 
His Excellence Monsignor Ludovico Kaas, Rev. Padre 
Eugenio Kirschbaum §. J., Giovanni Lilliu, Giuseppe 
Lugli, Gioacchino Mancini, Bartolomeo Nogara, 
Carlo Pietrangeli, Pietro Romanelli, P. C. Sestieri, and 
Erik Sjéqvist. 
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Renaissance, the Palazzo della Cancelleria, 
which not only provides on its ground floor a 
series of rooms for administrative activities but, 
on the “piano nobile,” in the world-famous Sala 
dei Cento Giorni, affords a setting for ceremonies 
and open meetings which might well be the envy 
of any scientific body. And the dream which arose 
before many in the year 1911, when the Roman 
municipality offered to the representatives of the 
nations the possibility of establishing their insti- 
tutions in the grounds of the great exhibition of 
that year, as a unique group of cultural establish- 
ments, is approaching full realization with the 
reopening of one academy after another, and the 
coordinating of their efforts and resources partly 
by means of a common card-catalogue and spe- 
cial printed lists to render more accessible the 
contents of their several libraries. The newly 
constituted International Association for Classical 
Archaeology, with address at no. 14 Via Omero” 
is preparing the opening numbers of its Fasti 
Archaeologici. Among recent developments, the 
British School at Rome is continuing with its 
program of publications, and is rendering the 
finest tribute imaginable to the memory of its 
former Assistant Director, Mrs. Arthur Strong, 
by entrusting to Dr. Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee the 
preparation of a new edition of the famous and 
invaluable volume on Roman Sculpture; while 
the lecture delivered by its Director, Professor 
John Ward Perkins, on the bronze lion of Venice 
before the Pontifical Academy was a memorable 
event. The high standing of the Roumanian 
Academy is being well upheld by the scholarly 
contributions of its Director, Professor Scarlat 
Lambrino, and his gifted wife, née Marcelle 
Flot, herself an authority on Greek ceramics, as 
well as by the continuance of its series, Ephem- 
eris Dacoromana. The incorporation of Profes- 
sor Franz Cumont’s incomparable Roman li- 
brary in that of the Belgian Institute confers 
additional distinction upon that body; while the 
appointment of Professor C. C. van Essen as 
Director of the Dutch Institute brings a welcome 
addition to the international group of scholars in 
this community. Meanwhile, the Swedish Insti- 
tute, under Dr. Erik Sjéqvist, after rendering 
never-to-be-forgotten services to our common 
interests in war conditions, is resuming its peace- 


2 AJA, xlix, 1945, pp 396-398. 
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time functions with all the seriousness and effi- 
ciency characteristic of Nordic science: qualities 
which will appear in Dr. Sjéqvist’s forthcoming 
article in Opuscula Archaeologica. And in other 
quarters of the city, the French School at the 
Farnese Palace is functioning to capacity under 
the brilliant leadership of Professor Albert 
Grenier, with the able support of the Cultural 
Attaché of the French Embassy and the Centre 
Francais. On the Janiculum, the American 
Academy in Rome is renewing its activities in 
ways which are already familiar to readers of 
AJA: quod bonum felix faustumque si! Here we 
need merely record the contributions in print and 
in public lectures of its Acting Director, Pro- 
fessor Charles Rufus Morey, which have gained 
wide recognition in the world of scholarship and 
culture. Professor Morey at the same time is Cul- 
tural Attaché at the American Embassy in Rome. 
The undertaking of excavations at the South 
Etruscan site of Bolsena on the part of the 
French School (see below) has set an example 
which will doubtless he followed by other na- 
tional institutions, given the benevolent attitude 
of the Italian government; but of this, the time 
has not yet arrived to speak with definiteness. 

Exceptional interest attaches to the accounts 
of the administration of the Pontifical Museums 
and Galleries for the years 1942-1945, published 
in the Rendiconti of the Pontifical Academy, xxi, 
1945-1946, pp. 269-298: they include inter alia 
some reference to the unique services rendered by 
the Vatican in war-time as a place of refuge 
for portable art objects of inestimable value; 
progress with the program of publications; the 
new installation of the famous tapestries; the 
augmentation of the photographic archives; the 
development of the laboratory of restoration; 
and the uncovering and restoration of Renais- 
sance frescoes in various parts of the Apostolic 
Palace. 


Rome. The archaeological news from the city of 
Rome itself may fittingly begin with the above- 
mentioned reopening of excavations and muse- 
ums to the public; in this respect, conditions in 
general have nearly returned to normal. Among 
the changes to be recorded are several alterations 
in nomenclature due to modifications in the 
fabric of the State: thus the extension of the 
Conservatori Museum into the area of the for- 


mer Palazzo Caffarelli will henceforth be known 
as the New Conservatori Museum. For some 
years, following the demolition of the Museo 
Barracco near the Tiber, its precious contents 
had remained in storage: but now they are to be 
accorded a worthy setting, in the Renaissance 
palace known as the Palazzo Regis or the Piccola 
Farnesina, which was constructed at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century by the Breton prel- 
ate Thomas Le Roy, its architect being the 
younger Antonio da Sangallo, and was restored 
between 1898 and 1905 by the Roman munici- 
pality. The reconstituted museum is to be re- 
opened in the course of the present calendar year. 
The Museo Nazionale Romano (Terme) has re- 
ceived an unexpected addition: part of a colossal 
bronze horse, retrieved by fisherman from the 
sea off Terracina. Few such horses have survived 
from antiquity. 

The Antiquarium of the Caelian, the official 
depository of the great mass of archaeological 
material having to do with the city, the artistic 
quality of which does not warrant its exhibition 
in the museums on the Capitol, has now to re- 
cord still another series of vicissitudes. The con- 
struction of the city’s underground railway, the 
Metropolitana, caused a settling of the ground 
on this hillside; hence it proved obligatory to 
demolish the front part of the building and to 
store the collections in the part still standing. 
Since it is now necessary to find another abode 
for the collections, it is for the present impossible 
to say when they will again be accessible to the 
public. Meanwhile, the Antiquarium, even 
though in a makeshift fashion, continues to ful- 
fill its function of collecting and classifying all 
the material which is found in the excavations 
dependent on the Commune of Rome. 

The Museum of Rome, Ancient Section, at 
the Forum Boarium (Bocca della Verita), is still 
hampered by the occupation of a large part of its 
premises by another municipal department. 
Hence it is closed to visitors, but its personnel 
continue in its library the annual cycles of 
scientific communications, which in many in- 
stances present the latest news of discoveries and 
researches and afford an opportunity of discuss- 
ing them before they arrive at printed form. 
These series of meetings,”* open by generous in- 


8 The meeting of May 2, 1947—the first one after 
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vitation to colleagues of the various nations, have 
become an essential part of the archaeological 
life of Rome. The function of this unique museum 
is to offer as complete a documentation as pos- 
sible of all aspects of the Roman Empire on its 
material side, in reproductions, especially casts. 
It has received large accretions from the dis- 
mantling of the Augustan Exhibition: whole 
series of plaster models, casts of sculptures and 
inscriptions, the photographic collections, the 
rich series of casts of coins, and the library. 
Hence, as soon as conditions permit, this insti- 
tution will be reconstituted and will without 
doubt be in a position to exercise scientific func- 
tions of distinct importance. 

At the Palatine and the Roman Forum, the 
vicissitudes of war and the consequent shortage 
of workmen caused the suspension of the exten- 
sive excavation undertakings which were in 
progress in the zone of the Velabrum, and of the 
work of systematization of the Basilica Aemilia, 
since measures for the protection of the most 
important monuments demanded precedence. 
Notwithstanding, at the close of the year 1943 
Professor Alfonso Bartoli, with the scanty 
personnel at his disposal, carried out the isolation 
and restoration of the walls of the Domus Augus- 
tana which had been incorporated in the entrance 
to the former Villa Mills on the Via di S. Bona- 
ventura. In April of 1945, upon the retirement 
through limits of age of Professor Bartoli, the 
office of Director passed to Professor Guido 
Calza, Superintendent of the Excavations of 
Ostia. The work of restoration at the Basilica 
Aemilia and of systematization of the earth fill 
towards the Imperial Fora was resumed. Pro- 
fessor Calza arranged also for the reorganization 
of the two antiquaria of Palatine and Forum, and 
of the collection of inscriptions, the organizing 
and cataloguing of the library, the photographic 
archives and the designs, as well as the inven- 
torization and organization of the heterogeneous 
material which for years past had remained in the 
storerooms. Finally, Professor Calza had laid 


the Palilia—celebrated the (opening of the) twenty- 
seven-hundredth year from the founding of the city: 
Professor Lambrino spoke of the work of Numa 
Pompilius, and Professor Massimo Pallottino dis- 
cussed the races, languages, and cultures which formed 
the environment of Rome at its birth. 
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down the plan of a series of monographs which, 
on the pattern of what had already been en- 
visaged for Ostia (see below), was to supply the 
scientific publication of the individual monu- 
ments of Forum and Palatine, based on the 
records that were left by the former Director, 
Commendatore Giacomo Boni, for a part at 
least of the undertakings which had been ac- 
complished by him. 

Upon the unexpected and premature death of 
Professor Calza at the end of April 1946, Pro- 
fessor Pietro Romanelli was called to succeed 
him as head of the two Soprintendenze of the 
Roman Forum (and Palatine) and Ostia. Under 
his direction the undertakings that had been 
initiated by Calza have been continued, and 
supplemented with the rearrangement and cata- 
loguing of the coin collection. In the Forum, the 
systematization of the base of the Decennalia 
has been accomplished, also the restoration of the 
podium of the Temple of the Deified Julius. The 
investigation of the republican phases of the ven- 
erable Basilica Aemilia has been started, beneath 
the pavement of Imperial times. These excava- 
tions are still proceeding with gratifying results. 

Pending the possibility of resuming, when 
means shall allow, the large-scale excavation of 
the Velabrum, the exploration of the Paedago- 
gium and of the other zones of the Palatine that 
have not yet been fully covered, the activity of 
the Soprintendenza will be directed in the im- 
mediate future to the systematization of the 
Basilica Aemilia, while a start will be made 
with tidying up, arranging and restoring the indi- 
vidual monuments of Forum and Palatine, which 
for the greater part, as Professor Romanelli ob- 
serves, offer at present the appearance of a dis- 
orderly heap of ruins: a difficult, patient under- 
taking, to quote its Director once again, which, 
if it is not to be crowned with those spectacular 
results towards which the efforts of archaeolo- 
gists at this site have been directed for these 
fifty years past, still should afford to those who 
carry it out the satisfaction of having assured for 
their successors the preservation intact of the 
monuments themselves and at the same time of 
having made clearer to the average visitor the 
intricate topography of this significant quarter of 
Rome. | 

At the Forum of Augustus, the House of the 
Knights of Rhodes, which was erected in the 
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Renaissance over the northern exedra, has been 
ceded for use to the Sovereign Military Order of 
Knights of Malta, who have restored it in splen- 
did fashion. A section of the rich series of Cary- 
atids and shields which adorned the fronts of the 
covered exedrae has been reconstituted, and in 
the interior of the Renaissance edifice the arched 
courtyard of Roman date in which the Church of 
$. Giovanni dei Cavalieri was installed has been 
accorded a decorous systematization. 

Plans are under consideration for dealing with 
the Circus Maximus, the present state of which 
cannot be contemplated with satisfaction. Here 
the difficulties consist partly in the enormous 
size of the circus and the vast quantities of earth 
and rubbish involved, partly in the water- 
logged state of the soil. Its fellow on the Appian 
Way, the Circus of Maxentius, should be less 
intractable and it may prove possible to combine 
in it the functions of an archaeological zone and 
those of a popular playground and breathing- 


space. 

This leads us to the country outside the walls; 
and road-making or constructional activities in 
three areas without the city have resulted in 
archaeological finds of considerable interest. 

First the resumption of the vast program of the 
construction of a boulevard to serve as the ap- 
proach to what was to have been the Exhibition 
of 1942, in the zone of the Tre Fontane, between 
the Viae Ostiensis and Ardeatina, led to the 
finding, near the city walls, of the headless man- 
telled and cuirassed statue of an Emperor which 
is shown in pl. txvim, a. The statue, of Greek 
marble, is about two meters high, hence con- 
siderably over life-size. The state of preservation 
of what survives is remarkable. The right hand 
must have rested upon a spear, the left held the 
hilt of a sword. The breastplate, girded at the 
waist, is adorned with two rampant griffins, 
(one visible), a type common to many imperial 
statues about the middle of the Second Century, 
and it closely resembles that of the Antoninus 
Pius in Dresden,” but the paludamentum is so 
draped as to cover most of the left forearm, as 
must have been the case in the portrait of the 
same prince at Smyrna.™ The arrangement in the 


%3M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoni- 
nischer Zeit, pp. 19, 23, 127, 279, 285, pl. 5. 
%4 Wegner, op. cit., p. 150. 


portrait at Philippeville™ is still somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

Along the course of the same road-making 
undertaking, but in a zone close to the new 
quarter of the Garbatella, a large cistern has been 
partly explored. It is circular, with concentric 
corridors, in reticulate work. Nearby the cover 
of a sarcophagus was found, with the dead pair— 
their faces only roughly blocked out —reclining 
upon a couch. This is datable about the middle of 
the third century of our era. Farther out along 
the same road a stately basement in reticulate 
has been uncovered, belonging to a Roman villa, 
with niched substruction wall, while at the junc- 
tion with the highway of the Sette Chiese a 
group of inscriptions has come to light belonging 
to the funerary collegium of the familia of Julia 
Paulina, which is already known, Dr. Pietran- 
geli informs us, from other inscriptions shortly 
to be published by him. 

The second suburban area of discoveries is 
where another new road is being run to connect 
the Via Ostiensis with the Via Appia Nuova. It 
has cut across the ancient Appia in the vicinity 
of the Ponte della Ferrovia. Here, at the two 
sides of the ancient highway, remains of tombs 
have come to light. Especially worthy of mention 
are those on the right side of the road, where, 
together with the sidewalk, the remains of five 
tombs have been found, two of them with their 
walls accorded an architectural treatment with 
niches. One of these has pediments alternatingly 
curved and triangular; the other has a rich deco- 
ration in polychrome stucco. Another is of the 
republican period, with walls of peperino blocks 
and cornices in the archaic tradition. The remain- 
ing two are larger than these, one of them being 
especially noteworthy for its dimensions, with 
square base in travertine blocks and round 
superstructure. In one of the tombs a charming 
little funerary urn was found (pl. txvm, B), 
worthy of comparison for treatment and senti- 
ment with the “Rose Pillar” of the Lateran,” 
to which it seems closer in style and date than 
to the Ara Pacis Augustae. 

In excavating for the opening of the road just 
mentioned, some twenty funerary inscriptions of 


25 Wegner, op. cit., p. 189. 
% Mrs. A. Strong, Rom. Sculpture, pp. 124-125, pl. 
XXXV. 
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the second and third centuries have been found. 
One mentions a Secundus ex beneficiario cursore 
Augusti and a Saturninus ex cubicularis Augusti 
nostri, another, a soldier of the Legio VII 
Germina. A small urn belonged to a tra(e)z, and 
there was a head of a young woman of the period 
of the Antonines (pl. Lxvm, c), also a charming 
archaistic female head. 

During the same undertaking, close to the 
Via Latina, the remains of an ancient road have 
come to light, a deverticulum between the Appia 
and the Latina, as well as the remains of colum- 
baria. The channel of an aqueduct has been 
uncovered, which in all probability is that of the 
branch of the Aqua Marcia which supplied the 
Antonine Baths, the so-called Aqua Antonini- 
ana,”’ the course of which in this neighborhood 
had remained somewhat uncertain. 

The third suburban zone which has yielded 
important results lies to the north of the city, 
between the Via Flaminia and the Via Tiberina, 
and close to the hamlet of Prime Porta, the name 
of which is already familiar in archaeological 
literature by reason of the Villa of Livia, ad 
Gallinas, and its portrait statue of Augustus. 
Here, in the course of work upon the new Ceme- 
tery of Rome, in the years 1945 and 1946, an 
interesting system of constructions came to 
light which can be attributed to a thermal estab- 
lishment, inasmuch as all the rooms show traces 
either of basins or of heating plants. The struc- 
tures comprise a great porticoed courtyard sur- 
rounded by mosaic pavements, with two bathing 
pools at its center; and round about it are nu- 
merous rooms with pavements in mosaic and 
colored marbles. A dense and complicated net- 
work of underground passages extends beneath 
the edifice; walls and cisterns were excavated in 
its vicinity. The building remained in use over a 
long period of time, and its vicissitudes can be 
traced from the Augustan period (reticulate 
masonry, inscription naming one of the principes 
iuventutis, either Gaius or Lucius Caesar, tiles 
bearing stamps of C. Cosconius [CIL, 144—145]), 
down to Christian times (Christian inscriptions, 
brick-stamps, and style of masonry). Several 
structures in blocks of Grotta Oscura tufa show 
that the locality had already begun to be occu- 
pied as early as the republican period. Among 


37 Ashby, Aqueducts, pp. 156-158. 
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the materials found in the excavations—which 
have not yet reached completion—is to be noted 
a graceful head of a Faun in the Hellenistic tradi- 
tion. 

What has been described with some justifica- 
tion as “the most remarkable archaeological 
discovery made during the war years” is already 
a matter of general knowledge owing to the ad- 
mirable presentation in The Illustrated London 
News of March 9 and Sept. 7, 1946. This is the 
discovery of pagan and Christian tombs under- 
neath the great Basilica of St. Peter during the 
lowering of the floor-level of the crypt.?* Recent 
months have witnessed the uncovering of two 
more of the characteristic mausolea, which formed 
the subject of communications to the February, 
1947, meeting of the Pontifical Roman Academy 
of Archaeology on the part of the Reverend 
Fathers Antonio Ferrua S.J. and Eugenio 
Kirschbaum §S.J.?° 

The first of these two chamber tombs is pagan, 
and has a special interest by reason of several 
motives of its painted decoration and also be- 
cause of the remarkable fate which was in store 
for its facade. 

It is one of the most ancient tombs of the 
whole necropolis, having been erected on ground 
which was as yet quite unencumbered by other 
mausolea, about the middle of the second century 
of our era. It forms a perfect rectangle, with 
interior dimensions 4.24 m. by 2.83 m. By means 
of two massive arches, this space was reduced to 
a square, and roofed by a quadripartite vault. 
The exterior dimensions were inscribed upon the 
pilasters at the entrance: in fr(onte) p(edes) 
XII and in a(gro) p(edes) XV, where, curiously 
enough, the dimension in agro is some three feet 
short. 

The present decoration is not the original one, 
but dates from a subsequent time, probably 
about the close of the second century. The upper 
floor likewise was not constructed until later, 
when other tombs had already been built against 
this one. Only a small portion of the vault is 
preserved. The workmen employed by the Em- 


28 See also AJA, 1, 1946, pp. 302 f. 

29 To the kindness of these scholars and also to the 
exceptional generosity of His Excellence Monsignor 
Ludovico Kaas, Economo of the Reverend Fabric of 
St. Peter’s, the possibility of communicating here the 
essential features of these most recent finds is due. 
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peror Constantine to prepare the foundations for 
his Basilica had broken through it, in order to 
fill the tomb-chamber solidly with rubbish, in- 
cidentally causing great damage to the stucco 
details. 

The inner surfaces of the walls are divided into 
three registers or zones. The bottom one shows 
two large arcosolia in the side walls at the level 
of the pavement, for the purpose of inhumation. 
The other two walls have only niches for cinerary 
urns. These niches are partly rectangular, partly 
in the form of miniature apses. Thus the tomb 
was constructed with a view to both rites, in- 
humation and incineration. The apsidal niches 
have the appearance of miniature shrines pre- 
ceded by two fluted columns, which are formed 
of terracotta tubes engaging one in another and 
covered by white stucco, supporting a heavy 
pediment. All the rooms have borders of white 
stucco in the form of simple moldings or the 
bead-and-reel. In the vault were also white 
rosettes and Cupids within colored fields, and 
rinceaux at the ribs, all of them in applied white 
stucco. The rest of the decoration consists of 
large yellow and purple panels: a flower, a cup, 
a candelabrum or like motive at the center, and 
in the first and third registers birds, especially 
peacocks, in the midst of flowers. Upon the rear 
wall a panel contains a painting of the heroic 
deed of Alcestis, who is seated on a throne and is 
being consoled by Admetus. Another shows her 
return from the Lower World led by the hand by 
Hercules (pl. uxrx). The figure of Admetus, in 
heroic costume and leaning on a staff, fills another 
panel of the right-hand wall. In the correspond- 
ing one on the left wall there is a flying female 
figure, apparently a Victory or Psyche. All these 
figures are badly faded, having been executed in 
grey, yellow and sky-blue upon a red ground. On 
the other hand, the floor mosaic (pl. Lxx) stands 
out boldly with its black and white tessellae. It 
represents in the middle field the Rape of Proser- 
pina in its usual form, the ground beneath sprin- 
kled with flowers and overturned baskets. The one 
end border which is preserved shows a cantharus 
between two rampant panthers. In the two long 
borders, gazelles leap among plants. 

The front wall of this mausoleum collapsed, 
as it seems, when Constantine’s workmen wished 
to remove, here as well as elsewhere, the door- 
posts. It was in fact replaced by a thick wall in 
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block-and-brick, certainly work of that time, 
completely shutting off the tomb-chamber. 
Throughout the whole necropolis, before the 
construction of the Basilica, all the walls that 
were too low were systematically raised, and in the 
vacant spaces which were too large for this, 
stout new connecting walls were inserted for this 
express purpose, in order that the pavement of 
the Basilica of St. Peter which was then pro- 
jected might rest upon a sufficiently solid foun- 
dation, and the earthen fill beneath it should not 
be liable to dangerous thrusts. 

The second recently-uncovered mausoleum 
had already been visited, and its inscription 
copied by Tiberio Alfarano, in the year 1574, but 
was subsequently lost to sight. It is distinguished 
from its neighbors by three features: its minute 
dimensions, its precious decoration in wall- 
mosaic, and its Christian character. It occupies 
a space between two earlier tombs, availing 
itself of their side walls. It is rectangular, 1.97 m. 
long and 1.63 m. wide. Its floor-level is slightly 
higher than that of the two tombs adjacent. It 
follows the slope of the ground and by reason of 
its small size, has its entrances set farther back 
towards the north than those of its companions. 
The door measures 1.30 m. in height and 0.60 m. 
in width; above it there is a horizontal opening 
which originally must have been filled by the 
usual inscribed slab. This inscription, as already 
indicated, was still in place and was copied in 
1574 by Alfarano. It stated that the occupant of 
the middle tomb was an infant, Julius Tarpeianus 
by name, aged one year and nine months. The 
inscription was pagan, and is to be assigned to the 
first phase of the mausoleum, datable at the 
close of the second century of our era or there- 
abouts. 

Towards the middle of the third century it 
appears that the tomb was used by Christians, 
who concealed a small arcosolium together with 
its cinerary urns and accorded a new decoration 
to the whole room, with the exception of the 
inner face of the front wall. This fresh decoration 
extends over the three other walls and the vault. 
The bottom register shows a simple design, in 
imitation incrustation, terminating at a height 
of 0.97 m. in a cornice, which however is pre- 
served only on the rear wall. The upper register 
covers the three walls and the vault with a single 
mosaic, part of which has entirely fallen; another 
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portion lacks its tessellae, while the remaining 
third is still intact. Upon a yellow ground a rich 
vine is displayed, leaving however upon each 
wall and on the vault a free field for a figured 
representation. Upon the rear wall there is a 
man fishing. He has caught a fish, while another 
is escaping. Upon the wall to the right of the door 
Jonah can be seen, cast forth from the ship and 
already half-devoured by the marine monster, 
while to the left the head of the Good Shepherd 
can still be discerned. All these three scenes, 
which are obviously Christian, have almost en- 
tirely lost their tessellae, but the impressions of 
these upon the plaster backing, and still more the 
color which survives from the preliminary stage 
of the mosaic process, when the tinted mortar 
was applied in conformity with the projected 
design, render them still clearly decipherable. 
The principal subject represented in the vault 
is Helios in his chariot, nimbate and radiate, 
with globe in left hand. His right hand and two 
horses are lost. By good fortune in this instance 
the tessellae as well as the rest of the mosaic are 
preserved. Given the character of all the rest of 
the representations in this room, so exclusively 
Christian, it appears obligatory to interpret this 
too in a Christian sense, and to recognize in this 
Helios, Christ the “Sol salutis,” a conception 
already familiar to Palaeochristian scholarship 
through the well-known study by Délger. 
Meanwhile, for the interpretation of the an- 
cient city of Rome in general, Professor Giuseppe 
Lugli, Rodolfo Lanciani’s successor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, continues to maintain with 
distinction a valued tradition. His Roma Antica, 
il Centro Monumentale (Rome, Bardi, 1946) is far 
more than a new edition of the first volume of 
Monumenti Antichi di Roma e Suburbio, which 
appeared in 1930 and which for some time has 
been out of print; it is conceived on broader 
lines and executed on a larger scale. Its appear- 
ance at such a time as the present and in so at- 
tractive a form is a triumph for both author and 
publisher. The plan of the Forum Holitorium and 
vicinity includes, probably for the first time in a 
manual, the two newly discovered temples and 
horrea between the Capitoline Hill and the Tiber, 
as well as the second large temple to the north of 
the Theater of Marcellus. The names assigned to 
various temples of the region, and some of the 
other labels as well, are suggestive and will at 
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least serve as the basis for further discussion; so 
too the complete absence from this plan of any 
trace of the “Servian”’ wall of the city, the course 
of which between Capitoline, Palatine and 
Aventine has presented one of the most keenly 
debated problems of the past generation. 


Ost1a. As already indicated, the archaeology of 
Ostia?®* grieves to record the loss of its former 
head, Professor Guido Calza, who had devoted 
to the port of Rome more than thirty years of 
fruitful and untiring energy. He died in April of 
1946. 

After the grandiose program of excavation 
which extended from 1938 to 1942, the remaining 
problem was the scientific study of all the rich 
archaeological, monumental, and artistic heritage 
which has been the result, and its systematization 
and exhibition. Professor Calza and his co- 
workers had already undertaken these tasks 
before the military and political crisis of the year 
1943, which compelled the abandonment of 
Ostia on the part of almost all the personnel. 
The undertaking was resumed, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the time, in 1944. Thanks to 
the intensive restoration that had been accom- 
plished pari passu with the uncovering of the 
monuments, under the direction of the architect 
Italo Gismondi, almost all the excavated zone 
could be adequately systematized and opened to 
the public, and all the more remarkable artistic 
material exhibited in the museum. This edifice 
has been enlarged and renovated, according to 
aesthetic and rational criteria. Sculptures, 
bronzes, terracottas, paintings, as well as many 
plans, drawings, and reconstructions of the city, 
have been installed in seven halls, which were 
inaugurated in June of 1945. Then all the re- 
maining archaeological material of less interest 
has been scientifically assembled and arranged 
in four spacious rooms of the so-called “Little 
Market,” thus forming an “antiquarium,” which 
illustrates the secondary aspects of the ancient 
city, from lamps to objects in glass, from archi- 
tectural terracottas to Arretine vases, from 
coins to paintings, as well as all the rich series 


2% The last report on Ostia was AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 
430-435. Very special thanks are due to the Director, 
Professor Pietro Romanelli, for his generosity in com- 
municating an account of progress, and programs 
which are here condensed. 
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of fragments of sculptures and reliefs. Three of 
these rooms are already open to students, and 
the fourth is in process of arrangement and may 
be accessible to visitors before next summer 
(1947). Along with restoration, systematization 
and cataloguing, Professor Calza had already 
drawn up the program for the study and publi- 
cation of the results of the excavations, and it 
was only war-time conditions that have hindered, 
up to now, its immediate carrying into effect. 

Professor Romanelli, on succeding to Guido 
Calza in the office of Director, was eager to 
follow out this program, which has now entered 
upon its concrete phase. Rather than initiate 
fresh excavations, for which the needed funds 
were lacking, activity has been concentrated 
upon a systematic campaign of trial trenches for 
the stratigraphical investigation of the city and 
its individual buildings according to their various 
structural periods, and for ascertaining the most 
ancient structures, in order to obtain a more ex- 
act knowledge of the history and civic planning 
of the republican period from the castrum of the 
end of the fourth century B.c. down to the time 
of Augustus. 

It is already permissible to state that the new 
trenches have yielded valuable results, and have 
confirmed the importance and the extent of 
Ostia as early as Sullan times, during which 
period the community had spread widely and in 
an organic manner, with a city-plan on a large 
scale, within the circuit of its new walls. 

While the cataloguing and inventorization of 
all the archaeological material is still proceeding, 
several volumes have already been prepared for 
the press, in which the monuments have been 
presented and studied according to their respec- 
tive classes. Itis hoped that it will be possible 
to produce within the year 1947 the first of these 
volumes. This is to include chapters on the his- 
tory of the excavations, the topography of the 
castrum, the Sullan walls (which had been left 
in manuscript form by Guido Calza), a chapter 
on the civic planning of Ostia by G. Becatti, and 
one on the technique of the buildings by I. 
Gismondi. This volume is to be followed by 
others, which have been already completed, on 
the mosaics and the Roman portraits, and on the 
Castle, while preparations are well in hand for 
the catalogue of the bronzes and terracottas. The 
further volumes of the series are to comprise the 


inscriptions, the temples, the horrea, the baths, 
the dwelling-houses and public edifices, the 
sculptures, the paintings, etc. The graphic and 
illustrative material for these is under way. 

Calza had also devoted a comprehensive study 
to the entire sanctuary of the Magna Mater, 
together with the shrine of Attis, the schola of 
the Dendrophori and of the Hastiferi, and the 
temple of Bellona. This is to appear in the vol- 
ume now in press of the Memorie of the Pontifical 
Roman Academy of Archaeology. In addition, 
he had already compiled the guide to all the new 
zone of the excavations, which is in press at the 
Poligrafico dello Stato, as is the guide to the 
Museum by Signora Raissa Calza, who has also 
published several pieces of sculpture in separate 
articles and has prepared an account of the 
singular group of cult statuary, very interesting 
for the history of religion, which came to light in 
the sanctuary of Attis. This too is now in press, 
in the Memorie of the Pontifical Academy. 


HEeRCULANEUM AND Pompe. A reference at 
least appears in order here to. Professor Amedeo 
Maiuri’s article in the Rendiconti of the Academy 
of Italy for 1942, pp. 253-278, on his discovery at 
Herculaneum of a decree in honor of the well- 
known patron of that community, M. Nonius 
Balbus. The opening pages contain what is 
probably the best available presentation of the 
progress, the problems and the program of that 
vast undertaking, the excavation of Herculan- 
eum, as they have developed during the years 
subsequent to the appearance of Maiuri’s small 
volume, Ercolano, in the official Itinerari dei 
Musei e Monumenti d’Italia in 1936. The article 
closes with the welcome assurance that the 
author at the moment of writing was “preparing 
for the press the first volume dedicated to the 
presentation of the new excavations of Herculan- 
eum.” In the meanwhile, one article after another 
from his pen in the Notizie degli Scavi has fur- 
nished information as to the results attained by 
his fifteen years or more of investigation of the 
lowest levels and earliest periods of the struc- 
tures at Pompeii, with their bearing upon the 
problems of the fortifications, the private houses, 
and the forum. It is premature to report in 
detail on the important developments at the 
Porta Marina, where the removal of the dumps 
from early excavations has revealed some terrace 
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houses which had been damaged by the earth- 
quake of a.p. 62 (this date is preferable to 63) and 
were undergoing restoration at the time of the 
catastrophe of 79. This is in a sense an involun- 
tary excavation, being incidental to the con- 
struction of a new museum to replace the famil- 
iar one that was destroyed through bombing. 


Parstum.* During the closing months of 1943, 
after the Allied landing, American troops pro- 
ceeded to construct an airfield in the vicinity of 
Paestum, some two kilometers to the north of the 
ancient city. In the course of this they came upon 
part of a prehistoric necropolis. The excavation, 
which, owing to the exigencies of the moment, 
could not be carried out with the means and the 
precautions which would have been requisite— 
it was in fact executed with mechanized equip- 
ment—caused great destruction, and the dis- 
persion of much material. This in any case 
served to “give the alarm,” because those few 
vases which it was possible to recover, and which 
were taken to the Naples Museum, showed the 
great importance of the discovery. Later the 
Soprintendenza for the Antiquities of Salerno 
decided to explore the place systematically —on 
the maps it bears the name of “Gaudo”—in 
order to ascertain the existence of intact tombs, 
and to study their architectural forms, the burial 
rites, the equipment, and the culture. By reason 
of various difficulties, and not the least of these 
the limited funds available, the excavation could 
not be started until the spring of 1945, and in 
four short spells it was carried on until the 
middle of December, 1946. A fairly extensive 
stretch of the necropolis has now been brought 
to light, covering an area of some sixty by forty 
meters, and up to the present 23 tombs have been 
discovered. The necropolis was excavated in a 
layer of limestone, not very hard, which formed 
the ancient ground-level, and which at present 
lies beneath a layer of humus, varying from 0.20 
m. to about 2.50 m. It is furrowed by narrow 
streets in a north-south direction, of the width 
of 0.40—0.50 m., and at some points by other 
still narrower passage ways, set at right angles 
to the former, and it is subdivided into rectangu- 


80 Dr. P. C. Sestieri, Soprintendente for the Prov- 
inces of Salerno and Potenza, has kindly supplied the 
information and illustrations. 
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lar lots, at the boundaries of which shallow pits 
are placed, varying in size, some of them circular, 
others rectangular, which must have possessed 
a sacral character, and served for libations. The 
tombs are of the type “a forno,” entered through 
a vestibule which varies in size and shape. The 
entrance to the tomb proper is closed by a stone 
which is set vertically to serve as a door. It often 
exceeds the height of the vestibule, thus assum- 
ing the function of marker, sema, of the sepul- 
chre, when this had been closed and its vestibule 
filled with earth. The vestibule leads to either one 
or two tomb-chambers. The form of these is 
circular or elliptical. The dimensions vary, as 
likewise the height. The ceiling is almost always 
flattish, and in some instances was extremely 
thin, and hence has collapsed. No rule was fol- 
lowed as regards the orientation of the tombs. 
The number of burials varies from 2 to 25. The 
bodies were placed in a squatting posture, set 
against the back wall, while near the door, gen- 
erally, there are one or two in a lying-down, 
contracted position. The funereal equipment 
consists essentially of vases and weapons. There 
is a surprising lack of objects of ornament or of 
daily use. It is rare to find utensils, such as flint 
gravers and scrapers, a material which was used 
for dagger-blades (pl. Lxxu, A) and arrow-heads. 
There were, in addition, two dagger-blades of 
copper, one a triangular blade with medial rib, 
straight base and three small studs with rivetted 
heads for the attachment to the handle, the 
other, rather a ceremonial weapon, 0.30 m. long 
and very narrow. Its maximum width, at the 
base, is 0.02 m. It is extremely thin, with two 
studs and a rounded point. 

The vases are generally placed in order, along 
the side walls of the tomb-chamber, sometimes 
also against the back wall, and occasionally there 
is one in the middle of the room. They are of 
impasto, which is almost always levigated, of 
black or brown color, rarely reddish, and they 
are extremely interesting for forms and dimen- 
sions. The predominant form is spherical, and 
this is common to many types of vase, of which 
that most frequent is a sort of jug, which may 
also reach a considerable size. Of this, there are 
several varieties distinguished both by the form, 
which sometimes is not perfectly spherical, but 
an oblate-spherical double cap, and often very 
rigid, and also by the neck which may be cylin- 
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drical or a truncated cone. The handle always has 
the ribbon-form, but in some instances has both 
its points of attachment on the shoulders of the 
vase, forming a sort of eyelet, while in other 
cases has one attachment on the shoulder and 
one on the neck (pl. txx1, a). An affinity to the 
spherical type is shown by some cups with a 
single handle, quite similar to those with concave 
throat of the First Siculan Period, and some not 
very large vases, without handles, marked by a 
cylindrical neck with pairs of perforations at 
opposite ends of one diameter. A very important 
derivative of the jug is the askos (pl. Lxx1, B). 
Sometimes the askos assumes a quadrangular or 
even triangular contour. Another interesting 
form is that of the “‘salt-cellar,” consisting of two 
identical elements, resembling small sacrificial 
bowls, joined at the bottom by means of a 
stout horizontal bridge, and at the lips by means 
of a wide ribbon-handle curved over so as to 
resemble a stirrup. Several times two perfora- 
tions appear at the top of the handle, and two 
other corresponding perforations on the bridge. 
In one instance the handle, instead of being 
curved over, is bent at right angles, and there is 
an ornamental feature on the bridge, consisting 
of an upright stem, surmounted by a convex 
disk (pl. Lxx1, c). Moreover, there are cups in the 
form of a truncated cone, others: cylindrical, all 
of them provided with a lateral handle; biconical 
vases without handles; spherical striated vases; 
others in the form of hampers with a large inside 
handle ;and covers, which may be cylindrical, with 
the upper part flat, surmounted by a bulbous lug 
or two, or else with their upper part in the form 
of a small dome or cone, with the bulbous lug 
flanked by two perforations. 

During the official excavations 23 tombs have 
been brought to light, yielding some 200 vases, of 
which about 150 are complete, 23 dagger-blades, 
and 26 arrow-heads. The impasto vases, without 
exception hand made, the presence of the large 
and fine dagger-blades of flint, the absolute ab- 
sence of metals with the exception of copper, 
which however is itself extremely rare, permit 
the attribution, with certainty, of this necropolis 
to the Aeneolithic or Chalcolithic Age. Its im- 
portance is great, because one is dealing with a 
vast cemetery with ceramic forms all its own, 
without parallels in the other contemporary 
necropoleis of Italy or of Sicily. Its interest is 
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increased by the presence of the askos, of which 
shape the most ancient examples known up to 
now were those of the Second Layer (Aeneolithic) 
of Troy II, whereas in Italy none was known 
earlier than the Age of Iron, at Tolfa and Allu- 
miere. Here then we have one of the earliest oc- 
currences of this category of vase, and we can 
readily study its evolution from the primitive 
form of the spherical jug. We are confronted with 
a hitherto unknown culture, the discovery of 
which—especially if, as there is good reason to 
hope, the village to which the cemetery belonged 
is eventually found—will possess for this history 
of the primitive cultures of Italy an importance 
comparable to that of the discovery of the Sicu- 
lan culture. In the opinion of the excavator, the 
unknown people that in the Aeneolithic period 
dwelt and buried its dead in the neighborhood of 
the place where Poseidonia was to rise, must have 
attained a certain degree of spiritual develop- 
ment, because not only did they bury their dead 
by providing them with tombs laboriously ex- 
cavated in the rock, but they also had a cult for 
them. One tomb, in fact, communicates by 
means of a channel cut in its wall with a small 
shaft on the outside, which must have served for 
pouring into the tomb libations, perhaps of a 
propitiatory nature. And near this same tomb 
an area has been found, which certainly must 
have been sacral, because numerous twin shafts 
have been cut in it, placed close to a rude altar, 
which consists of a heap of blocks of sandstone 
upon which the effects of fire are evident. 

One must suppose that the necropolis re- 
mained in use for a very long time, partly be- 
cause it is very extensive — the excavated stretch, 
in fact, is only a small part of its total area, and 
the tombs contain a large number of bodies — 
but also because it has proved possible to ob- 
serve that the pottery, while still remaining 
essentially the same as regards its principal 
types, as one proceeds towards the east gradu- 
ally acquires new forms. In fact the askos and the 
“salt-cellar” do not occur in the western portion 
of the excavated zone, but only in that to the 
east, where, at the same time, the old forms 
persist. One comes down, therefore, probably to 
the threshold of the Age of Metal, but without 
passing beyond it. As regards the population, 
this is still a mystery. It is, however, necessary to 
exclude the possibility of its being Ibero-Siculan, 
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because none of the material found in the tombs 
connects with this race. Perhaps the prevalence 
of the spherical forms of the vases, and other 
elements, such as the propitiatory rites for the 
dead, which possibly were based upon libations 
of blood, allow one to turn towards the Mediter- 
ranean East. 

About one kilometer to the south-east of the 
prehistoric necropolis and several hundred me- 
ters down-hill from the national highway no. 18, 
from Naples to Reggio di Calabria, in the midst 
of a Lucanian necropolis with tombs a cassa, 
two small edifices have been found (pl. txxu, B), 
the excavation of which is still in progress 
(April, 1947). Although unevenly preserved, it is 
easy to see that their forms are identical. The 
plan is almost square. At one side there are two 
slight projections, which must have supported 
pilasters or half-columns; a fragment of a Corin- 
thian capital in Noceria stone has been found. 
The structure consists of a course of parallelo- 
pipedal blocks, upon which rests a course of 
blocks with torus molding, and upon this there 
is another course with a Lesbian cymatium as 
molding. There must have been still other 
courses higher up, but these are not preserved, 
and up to now no features of the superstructure 
have been found. The presence of the above- 
mentioned capital, which is identical with those 
of the House of the Faun at Pompeii, and the 
form of the Lesbian cyma, which has its parallel 
in that of the podium of the Italic temple at 
at Paestum, enable one to date these structures 
at the end of the third century B.c. or the begin- 
ning of the second, but further details are to be 
awaited from the continuance of the excavation. 


FrattTe Di SALERNO. During the digging for the 
foundations of a building near the Piazza Matteo 
Galdi, some ancient objects were discovered. 
The Soprintendenza, upon being informed of 
this, immediately started systematic excavations 
at the spot. An enormous quantity of fictile 
material came to light, ranging in date from the 
close of the sixth century B.c. to the second, in 
the main architectural terracottas, statuettes and 
busts. Among them are many Etrusco-Cam- 
panian antefixes of the second phase of the 
Etrusco-Italic temple, several of which repeat 
exactly the types of the so-called temple of 
Mater Matuta at Satricum, which for that mat- 
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ter recur at Capua as well. Then, for the fifth 
century, there are local types, inspired from 
Campania, with heads of Achelods, satyrs, and 
Maenads. Later periods are represented by ante- 
fixes with heads of Bacchants wreathed with 
vines, and others with the head of Athena. Of the 
statuettes, none is earlier than the fifth century. 
Many of them, representing dedicants, or seated 
divinities, are of Italiote importation, in all 
probability from Paestum, but there are also 
local imitations. Great importance attaches to 
several large busts of Persephone, of the same 
type as those from Agrigento, and without doubt 
imported from Sicily (pl. txxm, a). The modifi- 
cation in the artistic forms, which from now on 
are no longer subject to Etruscan influence, but 
reflect Italiote and Sicilian tendencies, is evi- 
dently the effect of the defeat undergone by the 
Etruscans in the year 474 B.c. in the waters of 
Cumae, at the hands of Hiero of Syracuse. 

All the material here found came from a huge 
dump, which had already yielded hundreds of 
objects, including a great number of statuettes. 
Among these may be mentioned some very 
beautiful ones of the Hellenistic period, repre- 
senting kourotrophoi. But the objects found are 
extremely varied. There are matrices for small 
heads, for lamps, and even a fine model of a 
diminutive temple, which exhibits the special 
feature of having its opening not at one of the 
short ends but upon a long side. This is evidently 
conceived as the facade, inasmuch as it is adorned 
with two columns of the Tuscan variety, which, 
instead of supporting an architrave, hold up the 
roof directly, on which a double row of flat and 
cover tiles is indicated. The dumping of this 
material had taken place on the outside of a wall 
roughly built of blocks of local tufa, the precise 
nature of which is still to be determined. Ce- 
ramics also are represented in this dump, but only 
by vases of a late period, among which the 
epichysis predominates. There are some instanc- 
es of plastic vases of Calene fabric. One in the 
form of a comic actor deserves mention, as well as 
a rhyton shaped as a bull’s head, with an applied 
fixture in relief of a satyr playing the syrinx. 

There are no objects later than the second 
century B.c. The name of Irnum occurs on some 
coins*® found in Campania. A stream passing 

8° Head, Hist. Num., 2d. ed., p. 43; Pauly-Wissowa 
Irnum. 
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through the present-day center of Fratte is called 
Irno and may have preserved the name of the 
ancient town, which must have disappeared 
after the founding of the Roman colony of Saler- 
num in the year 194 B.c. 


Minor. Excavations extending from 1932 to 
1938 brought to light at Minori, on the Amalfi 
coast-road, large portions of a Roman villa of the 
first century of our era.** At present several 
rooms near the south side of the peristyle and 
about the nymphaeum are being uncovered. In 
one of these a marble basin has been found, as 
well as some marble fragments belonging to the 
decoration of the socles of the walls, and remains 
of marble sculpture. A large platter of Arretine 
ware has also come to light, bearing incised at 
the center the representation of a lion devouring 
a bull. 


Satriano pi Lucania (Province of Potenza). 
In August, 1946, at kilometer 10.500 of the high- 
way from Tito to Satriano di Lucania, during the 
construction of a guardian’s hut, several tombs 
were found. They are fossa burials, covered with 
shapeless slabs of stone, of a Peucetian type. 
They contain, in fact, in addition to the body, 
Geometric Apulo-Peucetian vases, bronze fibulae, 
occasionally a coarse impasto vase, and several 
Corinthian-Ionic cups, which give the date in the 
sixth century B.c. It is hoped that it will soon be 
possible to undertake systematic investigations 
at this spot, for the purpose of bringing to light 
the whole necropolis, the discovery of which will 
be of great importance. This necropolis marks one 
of the points of the diffusion towards the West 
of the Apulian culture of the close of the First 
Age of Iron. 


SouTHEeRN Erruria. The antiquities are admin- 
istrated by their own Soprintendenza, with its 
residence at the Villa Giulia Museum in Rome. 
In June, 1946, after the long parenthesis of the 
war, that museum began once more to welcome 
visitors, both Italian and foreign. The bronzes, 
the terracotta adornment of the Faliscan and 
Latian temples, the magnificent Greek vases, 
coming forth from their places of refuge, have 
returned to their show-cases. The Soprintendente, 


31 Cf. Armando Schiavo, Palladio, iii, 1939, pp. 129- 
133. 


Professor Gioacchino Mancini, and his capable 
staff, have restored to the admiration of the pub- 
lic and of specialists the treasures that had been 
entrusted to their keeping. The famous fictile 
statue of Apollo from Veii again dominates a hall 
of the museum, with the addition of the right 
hand, raised against his opponent to claim the 
sacred doe. The terracotta female statue hold- 
ing an infant, from the same site,” restored with 
the help of many minute fragments, has now been 
placed on exhibition. An entire new hall contains 
material from the primitive necropolis of Veii, 
arranged in a provisional manner. Vulci has a 
hall to itself. In another new hall the still enig- 
matic “Warrior of Capestrano,” which had been 
exhibited at the Museo Nazionale Romano, is 
worthily installed. In the opposite wing of the 
Villa there is a more adequate exhibit than had 
been previously provided of the most important 
artistic treasures from the necropoleis of Cervetri 
and Vulci, including painted vases of exceptional 
artistic significance. 

At VEII, a series of excavations ona small scale 
have been conducted by Signorina Santangelo 
in the area of the “Portonaccio temple,” the 
place of finding of the Apollo and the others of 
its group. These excavations are still in progress, 
but they have already yielded an amazing quan- 
tity of significant material, which still is under- 
going restoration and study, and moreover have 
revealed the possibility of yet further discoveries 
of importance. 

At other famous sites in Southern Etruria there 
have been important developments. It had long 
been recognized® that the inhabited area of 
Etruscan Tarquin was situated on the ridge 
now known as Piano di Civita, with its highest 
point, the citadel, at the Ara della Regina. This 
is the ridge lying inland from the Monterozzi, 
where the famous tombs are situated, and ex- 
tending roughly parallel to it. The undertakings 
carried out in that area under Professor Pietro 
R. Romanelli during the years from 1934 to 
1939 had revealed long stretches of the circuit 
of wall, attributable to the fourth century B.c. 
and had brought to light, in addition to various 
other structures, not all of them easily identifi- 


2 AJA, xliv, 1940, pp. 388, 390, fig. 23. 
% Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 3rd ed., 
1883, vii, pp. 424-429. 
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able, the podium of a large temple, from the vi- 
cinity of which a precious fragment of sculpture 
in terracotta had been retrieved with the repre- 
sentation of two winged horses, probably part of 
a pedimental decoration.* In the years between 
1939 and 1942 some minor restorations of the 
podium in question were undertaken, so as to 
preserve its fundamental lines. It presents in 
fact a singularly interesting appearance, not only 
for its dimensions (77.15 m. by 35.55 m., includ- 
ing the area of the front steps; 54.65 m. by 34.80 
m. without the steps) but also for its plan. The 
temple proper took up only the northern part of 
the space. To the south of it this formed a sort 
of platform, evidently raised in order to neu- 
tralize the slope of the ground. On the other hand, 
the entrance stairway was developed with quite 
broken lines between two broad bases with mold- 
ings at their feet. These formed a species of plat- 
forms at the sides of the flight of steps. As to the 
cella, it is possible to recognize only the plan, and 
not even this with certainty. It is in fact probable 
that there was only a single cella, though a triple 
plan is not entirely to be excluded. 

The fragments of antepagmenta and antefixes 
as well as that from a pediment already men- 
tioned, and some few architectural elements 
(Ionic capitals with palmettes), agree in indicat- 
ing that the temple must have been built in the 
fourth or third century B.c. But clear traces ofa 
more ancient sanctuary have also been found, 
and naturally there can be no doubt that the 
temple continued in use down into the fully de- 
veloped Roman period. 

Adjacent to the podium, the base of a marble 
fountain has been discovered. It bears a Latin 
inscription relating to a personage probably of 
the period of Augustus. From the refuse-heaps, 
moreover, many inscribed marble fragménts were 
recovered, including several which probably be- 
long to elogia. 

Among the other buildings which have been 
partially brought to light in the interior of the 
city a semi-circular foundation may be men- 
tioned, near which very many votive terracottas 
were found, the remains of houses, wells, etc. 
Fragments of archaic architectural terracottas, 
of bucchero, and of Greek vases prove, according 
to Professor Romanelli, in a manner no longer 


4 Le Arti, i, 1988-1939, pp. 436-441. 
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admitting of doubt, that the hypothesis advanced 
by some scholars several decades ago, to the effect 
that at the site Za Civita only the city of the Ro- 
man period was to be recognized, whereas the 
Etruscan city was to be sought at the location of 
the mediaeval and modern Corneto, can no 
longer be maintained. Tarquinii certainly from 
its very beginning was situated at the spot where 
it remained until the close of the ancient era. 


And full confirmation of this is afforded by the - 


most recent investigations of the year 1946, re- 
garding the walls of the city. 

Thanks in the first place to a generous gift 
from the Marquess E. Dusmet and then to ap- 
propriations on the part of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in that year the excavation was 
resumed and was directed towards tracing the 
entire circuit of the city walls. In contrast with 
what was at first supposed, namely that the city 
had occupied only the hill which extends towards 
the west between the gully of the Albucci and 
that of San Savino, it has now become clear that 
it spread over all the hills lying beyond towards 
the east, and that it comprised also to the north 
the peak of the Castellina. In this manner the 
circuit attained an extent of over eight kilo- 
meters. It normally ran below the brow of the 
hill, and, where a depression between one eleva- 
tion and the next could offer an easy means of 
approach to an attacking force, it crossed the 
depression in a re-entering line, leaving two ad- 
vanced defenses, rudimentary bastions, on its 
flanks. The gates were numerous, but these have 
been identified chiefly along the northern side, 
whereas on the south, given also the conformation 
and the nature of the ground, long stretches of 
the circuit, if they really did exist, are no longer 
preserved, and at the same time it is less easy to 
determine the position of several of the entrances. 
The circuit, constructed in regular courses of 
tufa blocks, exhibits a system very similar to, 
not to say identical with, that of the “Servian” 
wall of Rome, and like this can be dated in the 
fourth century B.c. 

Now that the general outline of the city has 
been established, further investigations can be 
directed towards determining individual ele- 
ments where they appear less certain, and es- 
pecially towards bringing to light still more build- 
ings in the inhabited areas. Even now, the lines 
of very many of these can almost be discerned 
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while a number of them appear to reach consider- 
able dimensions. 

In the year 1946 Professor Grenier® obtained 
from the Italian Government the authorization 
to organize excavations in the territory of Bol- 
sena. He entrusted Dr. Raymond Bloch, a mem- 
ber of the School, with the execution of this un- 
dertaking. The campaigns occupied the end of 
May, the month of June, and a part of October 
of the year 1946. The work was to be resumed in 
the course of the spring of 1947. 

The purpose was, if possible, to discover the 
Etruscan city of Vorsint. If the site of Roman 
Volsinii has long been identified with certainty 
near Bolsena, since a number of its remains are 
still visible, Etruscan Volsinii has remained up to 
now undiscoverable. The great majority of 
scholars, following the hypothesis which had 
been advanced at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by Karl Otfried Miiller, placed it on the 
site of Orvieto. After the destruction of the 
Etruscan city, the Romans, it was thought, trans- 
ferred the survivors to the vicinity of Bolsena. 

The first results of the excavations have dem- 
onstrated the necessity of abandoning this hy- 
pothesis once for all. Upon the highest hill domi- 
nating Bolsena, the investigators have in fact 
succeeded in uncovering a massive Etruscan ring 
wall (pl. txxm, B), thoroughly comparable with 
that enclosing Etruscan Tarquinii. Its course 
has already been traced for a distance of about 
one kilometer, and its total length seems to be 
between six and seven kilometers. There can be 
no doubt that this is the “very strong wall” with 
which, according to Zonaras, viii, 7, Etruscan 
Volsinii was girded. After its conquest by the 
Romans, the conquerors limited themselves to 
compelling the population to move down to the 
neighborhood of the Lake of Bolsena, where they 
occupied a less strong position, less easy to defend. 

These same campaigns of excavation have led 
to the discovery of two Etruscan inscriptions, 
both of them funerary in character, and of a rock- 
cut columbarium likewise of the Etruscan 
period. 

In the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican, the 
hall containing the famous collection from the 
Regolini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri has undergone 


%5 Professor Grenier has generously furnished the 
material for this account. 


a thorough reorganization at the competent 
hands of Professor Luigi Pareti. The objects 
which are derived from other sites, especially 
Alba Longa, have been removed to other rooms, 
the early pottery in particular finding its ap- 
propriate place at the beginning of the halls of 
ceramics. The results of the fresh scrutiny of the 
objects from Caere, now augmented by numer- 
ous fragments which had remained in storage, 
and interpreted in the light of the inventories 
and other records compiled at the time, a hun- 
dred years ago, when the museum was being 
formed, have proved of the greatest importance, 
and to a considerable degree they supersede 
Pinza’s account.* For example, the curious 
bronze objects which had been interpreted as 
the springings of great fans now prove to have 
been the sheaths of the spokes of four-spoked 
chariot-wheels, and the portentously large throne 
is now reduced to a simpler seat of more modest 
dimensions. It is now possible to distinguish 
among the objects from the three separate de- 
posits in the main portion of the great tumulus, 
and apart from these, the equipment of the bur- 
ials in the vicinity. Professor Pareti’s account is 
in press, and is to appear as a volume in the 
official series Monumenti V aticani. 

A sheet of lead*’ (pl. txxm, c) bearing a five- 
line incised inscription in the Etruscan language 
which has recently come to light in the territory 
of Curust (Clusium) has been discussed by Com- 
mendatore Nogara in a communication to the 
Pontifical Academy.** First the very facies of 
the object, and then (in the light of what can 
now be accepted as the probable signification 
of the various words) the presence of proper 
names of both human and divine individuals, 
combined with terms of imprecation, leave no 
doubt as to its nature. It is a tabella defixionis, 
and this is only the third or fourth occasion 
upon which a magical formula of this nature 
has come to light couched in Etruscan, com- 
mon as such imprecations are in both Greek 
and Latin. The palaeography dates it in the 
fifth or possibly at the close of the sixth century 


* Giovanni Pinza, Museo Etrusco-Gregorio, Mate- 
riali per la Etnologia antica toscano-laziale, i, Milan, 
1915. 

37 The photograph is due to the unfailing kindness of 
Commendatore Bartolomeo Nogara. 

38 Rendiconti, xxi, 1945-1946, pp. 45-55. 
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B.c. The circumstances of its finding enhance its 
interest, for it comes from non-official war-time 
excavations in a great multiple-galleried tumulus 
which has long been regarded by some as the 
traditional “tomb of Porsenna,” first described 
by Varro and after him by the Elder Pliny (NH, 
xxxvi, 91-93). 

The Roman antiquities of Etruria have in 
general suffered from the glamour and mystery 
attaching to the earlier periods of culture in that 
region. Nevertheless they have their own inter- 
est, as the very names of Fiesole, Arezzo, Falerii 
Novi and Ferento suggest. At Faterm Novi (S. 
Maria di Falleri, near Civita Castellana), the 
Soprintendenza for Southern Etruria, under the 
direction of Dr. U. Ciotti, has restored the fa- 
mous “Porta Giove”’ of the circuit wall of the Ro- 
man City which rose after the destruction of the 
Faliscan capital in 241 B.c. In the course of this 
restoration, a small wall which had later been 
built within the archway was demolished, thus 
retrieving the stylistic unity of the monument. 
It is the intention of the Soprintendenza to pro- 
ceed with the clearing and the complete restora- 
tion of the entire circuit which is one of the best- 
preserved in the whole ancient world, and the 
finest example of Roman fortification of the 
fourth-third centuries B.c. 

At Frerento, the maintenance of the theater 
and the near-by baths has engaged the attention 
of the same administration for some time past. 
In 1927-8 the cavea was carefully restored, after 
which the official efforts were directed to the 
baths, which were in a state of progressive de- 
terioration owing to the action of atmospheric 
agencies and humidity from the soil. Walls in 
delicate reticulate or brick work have been re- 
pointed, their corners reinforced, and a layer of 
cement poured over the top surfaces ‘to protect 
the masonry from infiltration of rain-water and 
consequent damages from frost. The results at 
the theater appear on pl. Lxxrv. 


NortTHern Errovria. The greater part of Etruria 
and a portion of Umbria is administered by the 
Soprintendenza with headquarters at Florence, 
under Professor Antonio Minto. He reports that 
his activities in recent years have been devoted 
exclusively to the protection, maintenance, and 
restoration of monuments and museums, the 
official excavations being postponed until a more 
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propitious time. Fortunately, with the exceptions 
to be noted below, the damage to museums was 
limited largely to buildings, as their contents 
had been removed to places of safety. But the 
collections at Pisa and Grosseto suffered serious 
loss. At Arezzo, the Paleontological collection 
was destroyed, but owing to the riches of the 
Valdarno in fossil remains, it should be possible 
to reconstitute it in a short time. Of the open-air 
monuments, the “Tomba del Colle” at Chiusi 
and the “Porta all’ Arco” and the “Porta Diana” 
at Volterra, with several stretches of the city 
walls at the latter site, suffered injuries which 
are now being repaired; the damage to the walls 
of Saturnia was more serious. The Civic and 
University Museums at Perugia, together with 
the Pinacoteca, are to be united in the venerable 
Convent of S. Domenico. The prehistoric collec- 
tion has already been reinstalled in the Palazzo 
Donini. The Soprintendenza was under the ne- 
cessity of suspending its campaigns at the im- 
portant and promising site of Rusellae, which had 
been initiated in 1941, but it hopes soon to be in a 
position to resume its normal scientific activities 
so that in future years it may be able to give 
fuller and more interesting accounts of these, 


which may be expected to appear in the invalu- 
able Studi Etruschi. 


Emitia AND Romacna. That unique North 
Etruscan site, MarzaBorTo, controlling the pass 
between Pistoia and Bologna, was a grievous 
sufferer during the later phases of the war. 
Splinters from bombs caused damage to two of 
the temples, which are at present undergoing 
restoration. The small local museum was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Germans, but a few of 
the most important objects had been taken in 
time to places of safety. 

The Soprintendenza for Emilia and Romagna 
plans this year to conduct two brief exploratory 
excavations, one on the low part of the Etruscan 
city of Marzabotto and the other at Sarsina, in 
northern Umbria, in the zone where some years 
ago an interesting statue of Attis came to light. 


Tue Apriatic Coast. Rimini suffered heavily in 
the war, the buildings and much of the valuable 
contents of the Civic Museum being destroyed. 
A corner of the famous arch of Augustus shows 
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the effects of the explosion of a near-by German 
mine and the measures taken by the Soprinten- 
denza for strengthening the structure, the 
stability of which has been seriously compro- 
mnised. 


Marcue AND Umpria. The war-time news from 
this Soprintendenza contains some extremely 
distressing reading. The German troops during 
their retreat destroyed almost all the Roman 
bridges of the Via Salaria and Via Flaminia. The 
Civic Museum at Fossombrone has lost a quan- 
tity of small objects, that at Foligno has suffered 
damage, while the museum at Terni has lost the 
greater part of the tomb equipment from the 
important early site of the Acciaierie. 

Still more serious, the Ancona Museum, that 
unique depository of Picene culture, suffered 
four direct hits from air bombardments between 
Nov. 1, 1943 and June 24, 1944, not to mention 
the effect of numerous less direct hits. This caused 
the complete destruction of the hall containing 
in its crowded cases the funereal equipment from 
the various Picene necropoleis, including the 
rich contents of the tombs of Fadriano and Bel- 
monte, which were involved in the collapse and 
only in small part retrieved, and that too in a 
pitiful state. The other halls also suffered serious 
damage, so that there is hardly a single object 
that does not require restoration. The jewelry 
was grievously injured, as were the terracottas 
and the bone objects also, while all the glass-ware 
has perished. In addition to the Museum, the 
offices of the Soprintendenza were completely 
destroyed, including the photographic cabinet. 
The library of the administration was found in a 
ruinous state beneath the fallen rubbish. 

In slight compensation for such irreparable 
loss, there have been some recent accretions due 
to sporadic finds. Roman portrait statues have 
been found in several sites in the area covered by 
the Soprintendenza. A Roman necropolis with 
inhumation graves roofed with tiles and with 
various bronze and terracotta objects has been 
uncovered near Fabbriano. A group of gilt 
bronze sculptures, two being equestrian statues 
and two draped female figures, of the beginning 
of the Empire, were found in fragments at Per- 
gola. A Pre-Roman necropolis was found at 
Gualdo Tadino, and a Picene inscription at 
Loro Piceno. 


Nortu oF Itaty. The news from Liguria, on this 
as on previous occasions, is not copious but has a 
certain character all its own, in view of the pe- 
culiar position of the region. At VENTIMIGLIA, in 
1943, remains of a later Roman necropolis were 
found. At the Preve of Finale Ligure, in the 
Province of Savona, in 1946, two Roman graves 
with coverings of tiles were discovered. At 
VaRIGOTTI in the same province, near the Church 
of San Lorenzo, in 1946, two late Roman burials 
were found, with the burnt bones deposited in 
amphorae. At Genoa, in 1946-1947, near San Ste- 
fano, in laying the new foundations of the church, 
among disturbed ground, various discoveries 
were made of archaeological material, all of it 
sporadic with the possible exception of a frag- 
mentary red-figured stamnos of Italic fabric; 
this was found in a hole which is interpreted with 
some doubt as a shaft grave, in which case the 
vase would have served as an ossuary. There are 
fragments of painted ware, some black-glazed 
bowls of the so-called ‘“Etrusco-Campanian” 
fabric, and bits of bronze equipment, the whole 
forming part of the necropolis which was dis- 
covered a half-century ago, on the occasion of the 
systematizing of the former Via Giulia, the pres- 
ent Via Venti Settembre.*® But the most im- 
portant news from this general region has to do 
with pre-history, namely the investigations con- 
ducted in the years from 1940 to 1942 in the well- 
known cave of the Arene Candide (Finale 
Ligure)*° part of the extremely important results 
of which has been presented by Dr. Luigi Ber- 
nabd Brea in his volume, Gli Scavi nella Caverna 
delle Arene Candide, i, Gli strati con ceramiche, 
Bordighera, 1946; and the excavation in the 
Caverna dell’ Aquila, near Finalborgo, in 1942, 
the results of which have not as yet been pub- 
lished. 

In the Po Valley, the ancient city-plan of 
Mian is steadily emerging with greater clear- 
ness. It seems to have included, on the line of 
the present Corso di Porta Romana, a monu- 
mental via porticata like those at Apamea, Leptis 
Magna, and elsewhere. Trial trenches at the 
“Torre dei Malsani” on the Largo Carrobbio 


%9 Cf. Notizie d. Scavi, 1898, pp. 395-402, 464 f.; 
1899, p. 4. 

40 Cf. F. von Duhn, Italische Grdaberkunde, i, pp. 9, 
11, 24. 
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have shown that the remains in the lower part 
of that structure belong to the Ticinum Gate of 
Maximilian’s circuit of walls, a polygonal tower 
of brick-work, with a series of defensive corri- 
dors of the same type as at the gates of Spello 
(Hispellum). The rearrangement of the archaeo- 
logical collections at the Castello Sforzesco will 
show their significance more effectively, espe- 
cially in the prehistoric field. 

The antiquities of the Civic Museum at 
Pavia (Ticinum) are now being installed in the 
local Castello Sforzesco (Viscontea), and beneath 
the Archiepiscopal Palace a black-and-white 
Roman mosaic has been found, with a design of 
peltae. At Bercamo (Bergomum), on the Via 
San Cassiano, some architectural fragments have 
come to light, belonging to a large building 
probably at the ancient forum of the city. They 
include two fragments of architraves, inscribed 
and decorated with rope-pattern in relief. The 
broadening of the bed of the River Adda at 
OLGINATE, near Como, has liberated the remains 
of the ancient Roman bridge which formed part 
of the highway connecting Bergomum with 
Comum. These remains belong to four piers, to 
one bridgehead and to an arched fending-dyke. 

At Sant’ Eurema, near Brescia (Brixia), the 
discovery of two Roman altars has served to 
identify an area sacred to Mercury, which in- 
cluded also a small shrine. At Brescta itself, the 
facade of the temple constructed by Vespasian — 
probably the Capitolium —has been partially re- 
constructed with the use of specially adapted 
brickwork. 


Sremio. Some huge constructions near the very 
point of the small peninsula, overlooking the 
Lake of Garda and affording a view of the dis- 
tant mountains, are today known as “the Grot- 
tos of Catullus.” To be sure, their style of ma- 
sonry and decoration (brick and painted stucco) 
is later than the poet’s day. But in any case, set 
as they are upon this olive-clad hillside, they 
dominate the same fair landscape which rejoiced 
the eye in antiquity as now; and the archaeo- 
logical administration has deserved well in clear- 
ing them to some extent from the accumulations 
of the ages, and in adopting measures for their 
maintenance. 

These structures occupy a rectangle of 230 
by 110 meters, and in all probability belonged to 
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an enormous villa of Imperial date with an elabo- 
rate equipment of baths. Among the various 
features which have now been excavated and 
systematized, and which have received conven- 
tional or fanciful names—the ‘“‘Cryptoporticus of 
the Stuccos,” the “Piscina,” the ““Long Corridor” 
(pl. Lxxv) —many are especially interesting from 
the archaeological and structural point of view. 
The “Hall of the Giants” (pl. Lxxv1), so named 
by reason of the gigantic tufa blocks which have 
fallen from the vaulted ceiling, is a room more 
than 40 meters long by 14 wide, the clearing of 
which involved shifting 3,000 cubic meters of 
earth. It was completely spanned by a massive 
tufa barrel vault, the lower surface of which was 
constructed of tiles a foot and a half in length, 
set on edge. The vault was reinforced by a wood- 
en armature and articulated by three stone 
arches. But perhaps the most interesting ele- 
ment of all, from the archaeological standpoint, 
is the so-called “Piscina” (pl. Lxxvm), a huge 
open space into which one descended by means 
of three steps, and which is surrounded by a nar- 
row corridor. This room is clearly thermal in 
character. It appears to have been intended for 
mud or hot sand baths. The solution accorded to 


the facade of the vast edifice is also interesting, 
a series of rooms spanned by a single barrel- 
vault, presenting analogies with certain villas in 
Campania. 

But this architectural interest is secondary to 
the feelings evoked by the poet’s lines: 


Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque ocelle. . . . 


To lovers of exquisite verse as well as of natural 
beauty, this spot, regardless of questions of the 
date and ownership of the material remains, 
will still constitute a place of pilgrimage. Mean- 
while, those seeking competent guidance as to 
the social and cultural background of the literary 
representatives of this region—Catullus and 
Virgil in particular—will be grateful for what is 
provided in the war-time volume, Cisalpine 
Gaul, by G. E. F. Chilver (Oxford, 1941): it may 
serve as a reminder that in this land the spheres 
of archaeology, literature and social and economic 
history are closely interrelated. 


SICILY 


The kindness of Professor Carlo Anti allows a 
brief reference to the investigations that have 
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been conducted by him, in collaboration with 
Italo Gismondi, at the theater of Syracuse. 
These have revealed more fully than before cer- 
tain details in the successive periods of that fa- 
mous structure, which witnessed the productions 
of Aeschylus in Athenian tragedy and those of 
Epicharmus in Doric comedy, as well as “phly- 
acic” farces. These are sufficient to justify the 
restored plan of the angular theater of Demo- 
kopos and the outlines of the earliest circular 
orchestra, here shown as figs. 1-2. These studies 
are to be presented in a special detailed publica- 
tion with full illustrations, and also will be re- 
sumed as part of the more general work on the 
early Greek theater which Professor Anti is pre- 
paring. 

The excavating and purely scientific activity 
of the Soprintendenza of Syracuse, under Dr. 
Luigi Bernabé Brea, has been very restricted, be- 
cause all its energies have been concentrated on 
the main task of restoring the Syracuse Museum. 
This, after having been entirely evacuated at 
the outbreak of the war, was struck by bombs 
from aircraft which by good fortune caused 
damage to the building only. 

The museum is now undergoing an entirely 
new systematization, more organic and rational. 
In order to do this, a total re-examination has 
been necessary of all the material even in the 
most remote storerooms, which has given rise to 
the possibility of fresh study, new restorations 
and discoveries of notable interest. 

The ground floor has already been reopened, 
comprising architecture, sculpture and epig- 
raphy, and the systematization of the prehis- 
toric section and of that relating to the topog- 
raphy of Classical Sicily is almost completed. 

Among the most important results has been 
the reconstruction of a stretch of the marble 
lion’s-head cornice of the Athenaion of Syracuse 
of the time of the Dinomenids. Near to these 
remains of the still existing temple, those from 
the more ancient one have been arranged, also 
those of the shrines and altars of the temenos of 
Athena which had been destroyed for the con- 
struction of the Dinomenid edifice. These ma- 
terials, so important for knowledge of the most 
ancient Siceliote art, had not yet received the 
honor which was their due. An attempt has also 
been made to reconstruct a portion of the left 
side and part of the raking cornice of the terra- 


cotta frieze of the old Athenaion (sixth century 
s.c.) and of a corner of one of the smaller shrines 
of the temenos.“ 

In the other halls, devoted to Greek sculpture, 
pieces of the greatest artistic interest from recent 
finds have now been exhibited for the first time, 
such as the admirable archaic kouros from Me- 
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ago near the railway station of Syracuse, and a 
group of Byzantine chancels from the ancient 
Basilica of San Giovanni. 

Outside the Museum, in the prehistoric field, 
the Soprintendenza has conducted investigations 
of the “Palaeolithico Superiore.” Various sta- 
tions have been identified in Eastern Sicily, 
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gara Hyblaea,® the portraits of Augustus and 
Drusus the Elder, from Centuripe, and a replica 
of the Old Fisherman of the Galleria dei Cande- 
labri of the Vatican.” 

Other restorations of interest include the mo- 
saics of a Roman house discovered many years 


“ Cf. E. Douglas Van Buren, Archaic Fictile Revet- 
ments in Sicily and Magna Graecia, pp. 65-72. 

“ G. M.A. Richter and G. M. Young, Kouroi, p. 244. 

* Brunn-Bruckmann, 164; Helbig, Fiihrer, 3rd ed., 
no. 358. 


Fig. 1. Syracuse THEATRE; PLAN or DEmMOKOPOs. 


where up till now this culture was not known: 
Palazzolo Acreide, Marina di Ragusa, Canicat- 
tini Bagni. One, Grotta Corruggi near Pachino, 
has been the object of systematic excavations, 
which have yielded a characteristic microlithic 
industry with tendencies to geometric forms 
(triangles, trapezia, semilunate microliths), and 
with microbulini. A neolithic village has been 
excavated on the island of Panarea (Isole Eolie). 

In the field of classical antiquities, explora- 
tions have been conducted in the area of ancient 
Halaesa (Tusa in the Province of Messina), which 
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have led to the identification of the area of the 
Hellenistic Agora. At Akrai (Palazzolo Acreide, 
Prov. of Syracuse), the excavation and the isola- 
tion of the Bouleuterion have been brought to 
completion. Near Piazza Armerina (Prov. of 
Enna) some figured pavement mosaics belonging 
to a large villa of late Roman Imperial date have 
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as some fragments of architectural terracottas, 
a fine antefix in the form of a Gorgoneion, ete. 

Important discoveries have been made like- 
wise in the field of Christian archaeology, be- 
cause the excavations for the air-raid shelters 
involved the clearing of fresh branches of the 
Catacombs of S. Maria di Gesu and the dis- 


Fia. 2. Syracusr THEATRE: TRACES OF CrrcULAR ORCHESTRA. 


been repointed and restored. At Catania, the 
Soprintendenza for the monuments has com- 
pleted important restorations of the Rotonda 
(Calidarium of some baths of Imperial date). 

In the city of Syracuse, the isolation of the 
Artemision (or Apollonion) reached completion, 
and investigations have been carried out in the 
area of the ancient market-place, in which an 
abundance of sherds were found, dating from the 
first centuries of the life of the city, and in par- 
ticular Protocorinthian and Corinthian, as well 


covery of a large new catacomb near S. Lucia. At 
the Villa Landolina near S. Giovanni some hypo- 
gaea have been excavated, both pagan and Chris- 
tian, which have yielded interesting paintings 
and inscriptions. One of these underground cham- 
bers was decorated with mosaics, which unfor- 
tunately had been almost completely destroyed. 

The present Soprintendente for Agrigento and 
its surrounding region, Dr. Pietro Griffo, as- 
sumed his cares of office at a grim time, in 
October of 1941, but after the years when the 
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first duty of the administration was to provide 
for the safe protection of the monuments, he 
has now been able to proceed to the formulation 
of an extensive, coordinated program of excava- 
tion and exploration, ranging in interest from 
the prehistoric remains, upon which so much still 
remains to be done in Western Sicily, through the 
Classical Greek period and the Roman time, 
down into the Early Christian period. He is not 
discouraged by grave difficulties and obstacles, 
financial and otherwise, and his account of the 
manner in which such difficulties have been sur- 
mounted in the past certainly gives grounds for 
the hope that his present aspirations may be 
crowned with success. Even a modest donation 
to this undertaking would be well spent. In par- 
ticular, the new archaeological library, named 
after the former director of the antiquities of this 
site, La Biblioteca Archaeologica “Pirro Marconi,” 
which meets a very real need and has a fine 
opportunity for usefulness, would greatly benefit 
by gifts of publications concerned with its field. 


Sarpin1A. After the difficulties of the past years, 
the Soprintendenza for Sardinia, administered 
by Dr. Giovanni Lilliu as Acting Inspector in the 
second half of the year 1946, conducted a series 
of investigations in each of the three periods of 
culture characteristic of that island in antiquity. 
In October 1946, a “tomba di giganti”’ was ex- 
cavated and its features recorded, in the territory 
of Gergei (Province of Nuoro), at the point 
Preganti. The tomb, still megalithic in type, 
shows no special characteristics in plan, with the 
exception of a certain harmonic proportion in 
the structural walls, while it is noteworthy for 
the elegance of its masonry of well-roughed-out 
masses of local stone. These traits would seem 
to denote a comparatively late stage in the long, 
slow evolution of such monuments. A certain 
interest attached to the excavation of the cella, 
which was found still intact with its contents. 
It held some fifty skeletons, not complete (rite 
of secondary deposition?), and some scarce and 
rude ceramic fragments. The exedra appeared 
less poor. It yielded objects in stone and pieces 
of earthenware similar to those just mentioned. 
The greater richness of the exedra in equipment, 
or perhaps rather cult offerings, in comparison 
with the corridor of the allée couverte, deserves 
remark, although it is not a unique instance. 
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At Cagliari, on the hill called Tuvixeddu, at 
the western border of the city, near the Via 
Bainsizza, a circular reservoir has been cleared 
out, truncoconical in section, some five meters 
deep, still filled with material which had been 
put there in the course of several centuries. It 
yielded bones of animals (and, curiously enough, 
an incomplete human skeleton); also fragments 
of bricks, sherds, beads of glass and vitreous 
paste, bronze asses, material in general showing 
types attributable to the third and second cen- 
turies B.c., the probable period of construction, 
certainly that of the “life” of the reservoir, which 
is to be assumed to belong typologically to the 
Punic culture. This type in fact appears again on 
the same hill of Tuvixeddu, lower down the slope, 
and on the hill of Sant’ Elia, where, in the nine- 
teenth century at the time of the local antiquar- 
ian Giovanni Spano, there was an interesting 
Neo-Punic inscription dedicated to Astarte of 
Eryx. 

A certain importance attaches to the excava- 
tions conducted by the Soprintendenza at the 
so-called “Camp of Scipio” near the lagoon of 
S. Gilla. They disclosed a dwelling divided in 
two parts. A peasant’s quarters consisted of 
rooms opening upon a small central court with 
reservoir and well, of a type similar to that on 
Via Malta (Cagliari). Adjacent is another group 
of rooms, less poor, around a sort of colonnaded 
atrium, not however of the Italic-Roman type. 
There are stucco pilasters with Ionic volutes on 
the sides and the quadrangular rooms open upon 
the atrium itself. The type of masonry is singular; 
it consists of mud coated with stucco, a tech- 
nique apparently derived by the Phoenicians 
from the more ancient Orient. Among the vari- 
ous objects found here, all of them fragmentary, 
are to be noted “Etrusco-Campanian’’ sherds, 
some small coins on the Punic standard, and 
other elements testifying to the existence of the 
structure from the third or second century B.c., 
down to the close of the Roman Republic, if not 
the beginning of the Empire. Interest attaches to 
the character of the mortar of the pavement of 
the reservoir and of the atrium. It is similar to 
that of another dwelling-house which was exca- 
vated on the hill of Tuvixeddu, with interesting 
figured mosaics referring to the Divinity Tanit, 
and also to that of a room in the so-called “Villa 
of Tigellius,” at Cagliari, as well as to a fine 
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mosaic pavement in a small Roman house at 
Padria (Province of Sassari), ancient Gurulis 
Vetus. The pavement is of mortar picked out 
(speckled) with white marble tessellae. 

The Soprintendenza has conducted another 
excavation at San Gavino Monreale (Province 
of Cagliari), at the place called Giba Onidi, where 
some fifteen tombs had been disturbed in digging 
trenches for the planting of a vineyard. The 
tombs are to be attributed to a neighboring 
village, scanty traces of which remain, on the 
hummock of the same name, a short distance 
from the site of the tombs. During the excava- 
tion, an inscribed marble slab was found, of 


funereal character, dedicated to Silvanus Tan- 
tilianus by a certain Felicitas and perhaps dat- 
able in the third century after Christ. The exca- 
vation brought to light also a grave “a cassone,” 
entirely lined with tegulae bipedales, and con- 
taining a skeleton equipped with ceramics, a 
glass phiale, a leaden ring-pendant, and a medium 
bronze of Hadrian, bringing down the chronology 
of the site at least two centuries towards the 
Middle Empire. The discovery is interesting also 
because it serves to document the expansion of 
the Roman civilization in a.territory where up to 
now very scanty evidence of the sort had come to 


light. 


TWO MORE PORTRAIT 
INSCRIPTIONS 


After proof had been read for Miss Hanson’s 
and my article,’ an important additional item 
was observed. In the theatre at Cassino two 
companion dedications were found in 1936, in- 
complete but surely belonging to Gaius and 
Lucius.? Gaius, in the part preserved, is Pontifex, 
Consul, and Imperator; Lucius is Augur and 
Princeps Iuventutis. The spacing justifies the 
restoration of the missing titles, Princeps Iuven- 
tutis in the one case and Consul Designate in the 
other. The title Imperator shows that the por- 
traits were subsequent to the capture of Artagira, 
late in 2 A.D. Since Lucius died before this event, 
his portrait would be posthumous; but it does 
not follow that Gaius’ portrait was posthumous 
also, as Carettoni assumes on the authority of 
Degrassi. The stones are not statue-bases, but 
slabs with indications of fastening to a wall or 
large pedestal. 

It may be noted that a dedication “Divo 
Augusto,” i.e. to Augustus after his death, was 
also found, but apparently was not associated 
with the other two. ; 

The special interest of these inscriptions lies 
in the fact that there was also found in the thea- 
tre a portrait head,’ part of a figure to which, in 
all probability, one of the inscriptions belonged. 
It is true that there is no definite evidence of this 
connection; but the head is certainly of Augustan 
date, is youthful and pretty clearly not Augustus 
himself, and has at least some resemblance to 
various portraits that have been thought to 
represent one of the young Caesars. At all events 
it has a greater claim to epigraphical authen- 
tication than any other portrait of either prince 
except, perhaps, for the unpublished sculptures 
at Jesi.4 Moreover it is dated, to the extent that 
it either belongs to the latest years of its subject 
or is posthumous. Unfortunately, there is noth- 
ing in the circumstances to show which of the 
Caesars it portrays. 


1 AJA, 1946, pp. 389-400. 

* NS, 1939, pp. 127 f. Published in 1940, according 
to the title-page. 
3 Tbid., p. 112, pl. vir. 
‘Cf. AJA, 1946, p. 396. 
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In regard to the portraits of Gaius Caesar, 
there has been fairly general (though not unani- 
mous) agreement on the “Capitoline type” as 
representing him near the end of his life’ and on 
some others as earlier portraits. Considering the 
Cassino head, one reaches first a negative con- 
clusion: this head and the “Capitoline type” can- 
not represent the same person at the same period 
of his life, unless one or the other is valueless as a 
portrait. The qualifying clause is not an idle one, 
but in both cases there is an appearance of gen- 
uine and vivid portraiture, which should not be 
disregarded without strong reason. And indeed, 
the new head does not agree very well with any 
of the probable portraits of Gaius. There is no 
need to discuss again the case for those portraits; 
it seems to be good, and one concludes that the 
Cassino head is not Gaius. 

Carettoni compares it with the portrait at 
Corinth‘ which I have identified as Lucius Caesar 
and decides that the subject is the same. I agree 
with this conclusion, but must confess that I do 
not find the direct comparison very cogent. In a 
feature often significant, the locks over the fore- 
head, the Cassino head is actually closer to the 
companion figure at Corinth and to other prob- 
able portraits of Gaius. However, there is a fairly 
convincing resemblance, despite the difference 
in the hair, to a head at Athens,’ which was 
identified by Hekler and Poulsen with Corinth 
135. I questioned this conclusion, but now think 
that the Cassino and Athens heads represent the 
same youth, who almost certainly is Gaius or 
Lucius and almost certainly is not Gaius. In the 
Athens head he is younger than at Cassino. 

Carettoni quotes I. Montini (JI ritratto di 
Augusto, p. 37) as considering the head‘a young 
Augustus. Montini’s work is not available, but 
one can guess the reason for his conclusion. The 
portraits in the Vatican and the British Museum, 
known as “Young Augustus” (type A in Brendel, 
Tkonographie des Kaisers Augustus), correspond 
closely to the Cassino head in the locks, and very 


5 4A, 1910, 533 f. References to various discussions 
of the portraiture of Gaius and Lucius will be found in 
my article, AJA, 1941, pp. 603-609. 

® Corinth, ix, no. 135; Inv. 1065. 

1 AA, 1935, 403-406; cf. AJA, 1941, p. 608. 
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considerably otherwise: in the shape of face, 
brows, eyes, and mouth. But is the “Young 
Augustus” really Augustus? Brendel noted that 
it could not well have been created in the actual 
boyhood of Augustus, but must have been an 
ideal recreation, in the emperor’s later years, of 
Augustus as a boy. It is possible that such a 
thing should have occurred, but certainly far 
from inevitable; and Six and I long ago sug- 
gested that the “Young Augustus” might well be 
Lucius Caesar.* The Cassino head strengthens 
this possibility, for it is no ideal recreation and 
cannot seriously be regarded as Augustus.® Of 
course there is nothing surprising in vivid por- 
traiture in an early posthumous work. 

The Cassino head could well enough have the 
same subject as a head in Leningrad, which 
Curtius’ and I had joined with Corinth 135. It 
does not accord so well with the Munich head," 
but that is even less individualized than the 
statue at Corinth.—Franxuin P. Jounson, 
University of Chicago. 


STILL OTHER PORTRAIT 
INSCRIPTIONS? 


Two sentences in Hansen and Johnson’s ar- 
ticle in AJA, 1, 1946, pp. 389-400 arrest atten- 
tion: “The portrait inscriptions of Octavia are 
soon dealt with; none is extant.” “The dearth of 
portrait inscriptions of Octavia and Marcellus 
may be surprising.” 

A possible exception to these generalizations 
is of such a special nature as to seem to justify 
its consideration: the twin inscription of Mar- 
cellus and Octavia carved on a block of marble 
which was found in the sepulchral chamber of 
the Mausoleum of Augustus, not far from the 
marble encasement of the urn of Octavia, and 
was published by G. Q. Giglioli in Capitolium, 
vi, 1930, 533-534, and after him by C. Pietrangeli, 
La Famiglia di Augusto, pp. 22, 51. The discovery 
of numerous fragments of statues in the area 
suggests that, rather than—as some have 
thought—bearing a double sepulchral inscrip- 


8 RA, iv, 1916, pp. 262 f.; AJA, 1926, p. 172. 

® A head on a larger scale, very ill preserved, was 
found in the theatre at Cassino (NS, 1939, pp. 1183 f.). 
Carettoni reasonably thinks it an emperor, probably 
Augustus. 

10 RM, 1985, p. 306, fig. 23; Corinth, ix, p. 76. 

4 RM, 1935, p. 306, figs. 24-25. 


tion, which the receptacles for the urns would 
have rendered superfluous, the stone served as 
the base for two portrait statues. Both names 
are in the nominative case, not the usual dative: 
but in this general period the nominative is 
occasionally so used, as in ILS, 75, 124, 125, 130, 
143, 149. The context of the double inscription 
implies direct association with Augustus himself: 
if we understand it rightly, it might find its place 
at the head of the series so ably assembled in the 
above-cited article. —A. W. Van Buren, Rome. 


FURTHER COMMENT 


A review of my book La colonisation grecque de 
VItalie méridionale et de la Sicile dans lanti- 
quité: V’histoire et la legende has been published in 
the American Journal of Archaeology (October- 
December 1945). This review contains several 
inaccuracies, which struck me particularly be- 
cause they appear over the signature of David 
M. Robinson. I feel it necessary to correct them, 
leaving of course complete liberty to everyone to 
share my ideas or not, and to accept or not the 
conclusions to which my research has led me. 

Throughout the review Robinson expresses 
surprise at not finding in this book the details 
and illustrations of the history and civilization 
of Greek Italy and Sicily which he would have 
liked to find and which would have been obvious- 
ly necessary if my book had set out to be a history 
of the Greek colonies and civilization of Italy 
and Sicily. I am afraid that he has not paid suffi- 
cient attention to the title of my book, which 
clearly indicates that I intended to write not a 
history of the Greek colonies and civilization of 
Southern Italy and Sicily, but only a history of 
the colonization, that is to say, of the foundation 
of these colonies. This topic alone was dealt with 
in this book. The topic is, I think, of interest, 
although few entirely new documents could be 
made use of, inasmuch as a more careful study of 
the documents already known leads to conclu- 
sions diametrically opposed to those generally 
accepted since the well known books of Ettore 
Pais, and throws new light even on Etruscan 
origins. If I merely alluded to the ruins of the 
Greek temples in Italy and Sicily, I did it delib- 
erately; and on purpose I mentioned and used 
only the archaeological data which could provide 
direct information about the sites and dates of 
the Greek settlements, although three consecu- 
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tive years spent in Italy have necessarily made me 
familiar with the ruins and sites. 
Robinson reproaches me with ignorance of 
several studies, some of which are in fact impor- 
tant and well known. This suggests that he has 
not consulted the bibliography, which I published 
as a supplement in order not to weigh the book 
down too heavily with bibliographical notes. 
However I often give explicit references to it in 
my work. He would have found in it on p. 68, 
note 9, mention of the article of JHS, xxviii, 
1908, pp. 56-76, on the coming of the Samians to 
Zancle, after the battle of Lade (494), which I 
did not discuss in detail because I limited my 
study to the period before 500, which marks the 
end of the great Greek colonization of the eighth 
to sixth centuries. He would have found in it 
mention, p. 105, note 12, of the well-known ar- 
ticle of A. J. Evans, The Horsemen of Tarentum, 
of which I am not ignorant as he supposes; and 
on p. 35, notes 17, 20 and 23, p. 36, note 44, and 
p. 37, note 56, he would have found the articles 
of the Numismatic Chronicle of the years 1894, 
1918, 1926 (in the volume of the year 1886 to 
which he refers his reader, there is nothing on 
that subject), and, besides, those of 1890 and 
1896, which he has omitted. On the subject of 
the excavations at Megara Hyblaia and more 
generally of all those in Southern Italy and Sicily, 
he would also have found evidence of knowledge 
a little less rudimentary than he imagines; and 
he would have seen that upon Metapontum in 
particular I do not confine myself to Lacava’s 
book, which, as I explicitly state, is rather poor, 
but has not yet been superseded. I have empha- 
sized the importance and given a first account of 
the excavations at the mouth of the Silaris, near 
Paestum, in Revue Archéologique, January-March 
1939, pp. 5-25. I refer my readers to it as well as 
to another study, “Les Origines historiques et 
légendaires de Posidonia & la lumiére des recentes 
decouvertes archéologiques,” Mélanges d’ar- 
chéologie et @ histoire, 1940, pp. 7 ff. Need I say 
that in a book written in 1939 and published in 
1941 it was impossible for me to make use of the 
articles of the AJA, 1942 and AJP, 1943? 
Robinson is particularly interested in the two 
studies of Highbarger and O’Neill on Megara 
and Corinth. They are neither unknown nor 
undervalued in France. However I had no occa- 
sion to refer my reader to them, because, as, re- 
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gards the Megarian and Corinthian colonizations, 
these two general books gave only rapid indica- 
tions, based on an acquaintance with the facts 
which could only be second hand, and contained 
more or less serious confusion between Solon and 
Gelon, and omission of the important inscription 
of Olympia; in O’Neill, neglect of the Syracusan 
colonies of Acrai, Casmenai and Camarina, on p. 
150, omission of part of the ancient texts on the 
Cyllyrians, ete. Burn’s work on The World of 
Hesiod, interesting though it may be in itself, 
provided nothing of use to me. Likewise, the 
History of the Delphic Oracle by Parke, which ap- 
peared when I was finishing my book, does not 
give all one might have hoped about the question 
of the colonization in the West and contains some 
omissions and doubtful interpretations. It will 
seem for instance difficult for any specialist of 
Southern Italy to share Parke’s doubts (p. 77) 
on the Laconian origin of Tarentum. As regards 
Burn’s article in JHS, 1935, “Dates in Early 
Greek History,” I hope soon to have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining why, on the whole, I cannot 
accept his conclusions, which seem to me directly 
to contradict the archaeological data on several 
points. About the colonization of the West, he 
gives in this article only indications which are 
very cursory and sometimes inaccurate or not up 
to date, and of which I could not make use. Thus, 
for eastern Sicily he does not go beyond Orsi’s 
accounts of his excavations in the Syracusan 
necropolis del Fusco and on Monte Finocchite 
in the Notizie degli Scavi of 1895 and 1899, taking 
no account of discoveries of Cava di Sant’Aloe, 
Tremenzano, Castelluccio, Taormina, Paterno, 
Ossini, etc., nor of the results of the most recent 
studies on these excavations. In the same way 
also he makes no use of the valuable evidence 
provided by the comparison of the pottery found 
in the archaic necropolis of Bela with that of the 
contemporary pottery of the tomb of the 
Vase of Bocchoris at Tarquinii. The table of 
dates given by Burn, pp. 136-139 and 146, 
for the Greek colonization in the West, cer- 
tainly contains, besides some omissions, one 
date more than I indicated, the date of 748 for 
Rhegion according to Eusebius; but I must point 
out that this reference is inaccurate, for the 
chronology of Eusebius mentions at that date 
only the beginning of the Messenian war, and 
the question of the exact chronological relation 
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between the foundation of Rhegion and the Mes- 
senian war (cf. my book, p. 110) remains open. 
Burn is also mistaken in giving the foundation of 
Tarentum as contemporary with the end of the 
Messenian war, since it is supposed to have oc- 
curred some ten or twenty years afterwards. 

A propos of Cumae, Robinson refers his 
readers, for tombs supposed to date back to the 
ninth century, to Burn, The World of Hesiod, 
and to AA, xxviii, 1913, p. 120. I must point out 
that this article in AA is only a very brief ac- 
count of Gabrici’s great publication on the exca- 
vations at Cumae, which I mention several 
times. I speak on p. 291 of the tombs concerned; 
but I assign them the date which results from the 
most recent studies of Greek ceramics of that 
period, especially the well-known study of Johan- 
sen, Les Vases sicyoniens, Paris, 1923, which 
renewed the question and cannot be passed by. 
Moreover Burn, in his article in JHS already 
quoted, p. 135, agrees with me that the date of 
1049 for the foundation of Cumae is a “manifest 
blunder” rising out of a confusion with the Cumae 
of Asia Minor, and in any case there is an inter- 
val of 200 years between the ninth and the elev- 
enth centuries. 

As for the Laconian vases of Tarentum, which 
are mentioned in BSA, xxiv, 1933-34, p. 181, 
and which I had the opportunity of studying 
myself, I must point out that they date only 
from the sixth century, and that consequently 
they cast no light on the date of the foundation 
of Tarentum, since they are much later than the 
most ancient Greek vases which have been dis- 
covered in the necropolis of Tarentum, of which 
I speak on p. 296 of my book. For the dating of 
the foundation of Gela, similarly, studying the 
way in which the archaeological data gave us 
information about the date of the foundation, I 
had only to cite the most ancient vases, as I did 
on p. 295. As for the other vases of relatively 
late date, Corinthian or Attic, which could pro- 
vide no chronological indication, it was not my 
concern to speak of them in my study. 

Can one expect much from excavations at 
Sybaris? For my part I am not as optimistic as 
David M. Robinson; for it seems to follow from 
the last investigation of the site (cf. Arch. Stor. 
Cal. Luc., ii, 1982, pp. 283-291) that as a result 
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of a slow sinking, the remains of the ancient 
town are now beneath sea-level, and I am afraid 
that to excavate Sybaris an archaeologist would 
be less useful than a good diver. 

As regards the Odyssean topography, I 
clearly indicated on p. $19 that I did not intend 
to resume the discussion of the identification of 
the places visited by Ulysses, a discussion which 
by itself would have filled a book. Moreover, I 
must point out that in the German bibliography 
of the last thirty years on the question, if a book 
must be referred to, it is not Dérpfeld’s, which is 
very superficial, since he devotes only twelve 
pages to the voyages of Ulysses in the Western 
Sea (vol. i, pp. 249-262), but rather Hennig’s 
Die Geographie des homerischen Epos, Leipzig, 
1934; although I think that his ideas cannot be 
accepted either. 

Speaking of the Etruscans, who were brought 
into my study indirectly, it was impossible for 
me to enter into bibliographical details; and that 
is why I referred my reader to a recent and 
fairly complete bibliography given by P. Ducati. 
Besides, by simple reading of my note 1 on p. 
514, one could realize that I am not ignorant of 
the works of MaclIver nor of German works such 
as Schachermeyr’s. In this connection, I must 
point out that the great work of Maclver on 
Etruscan origins is not The Etruscans, which is 
only a short resume, but Villanovans and Early 
Eiruscans, to which it is preferable to refer. 

Professor Robinson has singled out (p. 38 and 
518 of my book) two mistakes in the spelling of 
the name of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and of 
Léschke. There are others, and for lack of space 
I pointed out in the two pages of my Corrigenda 
only the most important. I am sorry for these 
typographical mistakes, certainly to be regret- 
ted: they are due to the working conditions 
of an author who, as the Preface indicates, could 
not at the time correct his proofs himself. He 
finds however some consolation in the thought 
that, having in part recovered the use of his eyes, 
he may perhaps in the work which he is at present 
preparing on Magna Graecia, give at least in 
the matter of typography and illustration some- 
what greater satisfaction to his reviewer. — JEAN 
Berar, Université de Nancy. 


Jean Hatzfeld was born on November 29, 1880 in 
Nancy. After studies in Nancy, Paris, and Athens, he 
taught from 1911-1912 in Poitiers. During the first 
World War, Hatzfeld served both at Verdun and at 
Salonica. In 1919 he joined the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux and was professor first there and 
later, since 1928, at the Sorbonne. Bad health, due to 
his war service, forced Hatzfeld to retire prematurely, 
continuing his connection with the Sorbonne as an 
Honorary Professor since 1937. In 1940, he retired to 
the country and was interned by the Vichy govern- 
ment for political reasons. After the war was over, 
Hatzfeld’s health was broken, and he died on May 30, 
1947, at his home in Paris. Hatzfeld’s scholarly con- 
tributions are well known to students of Attic history. 
His many articles in learned periodicals and his excel- 
lent edition of Xenophon’s Hellenica (1936, Budé) will 
be used for many years to come. Less well known, be- 
cause only few copies have reached this country, is his 
full length biography of Alcibiades, published in 1940, 
and his latest book La Gréce et son heritage which has 
just come out (Anton E. Raubitschek). 

Edgar Lee Hewett, archaeologist, anthropologist, 
defender and friend of the American Indian, educator, 
author, vice-president and life member of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, died at the Presbyterian 
Sanitarium in Albuquerque, N. M., on the last day of 
1946, in his eighty-second year. 

While his most important contribution, perhaps, 
was his collaboration with Congressman John F. 
Lacey of Iowa, in drafting the federal act for the pres- 
ervation of American antiquities on the public domain 
and the creation of national monuments by presiden- 
tial proclamation, upon which he based the draft of a 
similar New Mexico law, it was Dr. Hewett’s research 
in the archaeology of the American Southwest which 
made his name widely known at home and abroad. 
The founding and development of the school of Amer- 
ican Research and the Museum of New Mexico at 
Santa Fe, N. M., the organizing of departments of 
archaeology and anthropology and of museums at 
several western educational centers and institutions of 
learning, the publication of a number of widely read 
books on American archaeology, included in his bib- 
liography of some 250 titles, were the sequels of his 
appointment by the Institute in 1906 as director of 
American Research. One of his first achievements in 
that capacity was the archaeological survey which led 
to the creation of the Mesa Verde National Park in 
southwestern Colorado, to be followed years later by 
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the Presidential proclamations creating the Bandelier 
and Chaco national monuments and the creation of a 
number of New Mexico state monuments. 

Hewett had no pride of anestry although his father, 
Hanson Harvey Hewett, was related to some of the 
foremost New England families and had as his fore- 
bears the gentry of Hadley Hall, Yorkshire, England. 
His mother, Tabitha Stice Hewett, of Presbyterian 
Scotch-Irish German stock had distinguished family 
connections in Pennsylvania and the South. Born in 
Warren county, Illinois, November 23, 1865, Hewett’s 
first seven years were lived on an Illinois farm. There 
followed seven years of city life in Chicago, and then 
back for another seven years on a farm near Hopkins, 
Missouri. In his last published book, Two Score Years, 
he tells of incidents of his life as “a country boy” for 
his first two decades of life, followed during the next 
twenty years by teaching country school, reading law, 
business college, attendance at Tarkio College at 
which he became professor of literature and history, 
superintendent of schools of Fairfax, Mo., Florence, 
Colo., and the training department of the newly es- 
tablished teachers’ college at Greeley, Colo., and fi- 
nally the presidency of the newly founded Normal Uni- 
versity at Las Vegas, N. M. To the end of his days 
he was first of all a teacher who inspired and won the 
admiration of thousands of students. 

Years of travel in Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, 
Mexico, Central America and a course of lectures at 
the University of Geneva, Switzerland, under Waurin 
and Naville, and a thesis on Southwestern archaeol- 
ogy, earned him the Doctorate of Science from Geneva 
and launched him on his career in American archaeol- 
ogy and anthropology. His connection with the Smith- 
sonian and the Institute while in Washington, D. C., 
brought him the friendship of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and many of the explorers who made im- 
portant contributions to the knowledge of western 
geography, geology, archaeology and anthropology. 
It also involved him actively in the lively controversies 
within the Institute during the first two decades of the 
century, and his taking part later in the founding of 
the magazine Art and Archaeology of the Washington 
Society, and of El Palacio in Santa Fe. 

It was while president of the Normal University at 
Las Vegas, N. M., 1898 to 1903, that he established 
departments of archaeology and anthropology with 
practical field work, following up his explorations on 
the Pajarito Plateau, at Pecos and among the Pueblo 
Indians, begun during his days at the Greeley Normal 
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School 1894 to 1898. After he became director of 
American Research of the Institute, he organized sum- 
mer field schools during which he completed his map- 
ping and naming of geographical features of the Paja- 
rito, and the excavations of the community and cave 
dwellings of the Rito de los Frijoles and the Puye, 
laying the ground work for the publication by Bobbs- 
Merrill of Ancient Life in the American Southwest in 
several successive editions, to be followed later by pub- 
lication by the same firm of Ancient Life in Mexico 
and Central America and Ancient Andean Life supple- 
mented by a series of handbooks on American archae- 
ology and anthropology put out by the University of 
New Mexico Press, of which he was one of the found- 
ers. 
In the archives of the Institute, in his annual re- 
ports, in the files of scientific and other periodicals, 
are to be found the detailed records of Dr. Hewett’s 
exploration and excavations of three successive years 
at Quirigua, Guatemala, which renewed interest in 
the Maya ruins and culture so fruitful of results. As 
director of exhibits in science and art of the Panama 
California Exposition at San Diego, Calif., he directed 
the attention of the world to Central American antiq- 
uities by his replicas of the Quirigua monuments and 
the mural paintings of Maya ruined cities. He accepted 
the directorship of the San Diego Museum and the 
professorship of anthropology at the State Teachers’ 
College at San Diego. From 1917 to 1919, he was 
chairman of the historical service and director of child 
welfare of the New Mexico Council of Defense, serving 
in similar capacity as far as the history of New Mex- 
ico’s participation in the Second World War is con- 
cerned. From 1927 to 1940, Hewett was professor of 
archaeology and anthropology of the University of 
New Mexico, and from 1932 to 1946, he held a similar 
post on the faculty of the University of Southern 
California. In 1923, he was special lecturer of the 
American School of Research in Jerusalem and at 
Bagdad and with the Yale Babylonian Expedition in 
Palestine, Syria, Arabia and Mesopotamia. In 1926, 
he made exploratory trips in Morocco, Algeria, Tu- 
nisia and the Sahara Desert, in 1930 in Asia Minor and 
the Mediterranean Islands, in 1935 in southern Spain, 
and just before the Second World War in Great Brit- 
ain and the Scandinavian countries. In years between 
were archaeological trips and field classes in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, always having 
in mind the development of the School of American 
Research. 

As a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, he was president in 1921 of 
its Southwestern Division. Up to the time of his death, 
he was a vice-president of the American Federation of 
Arts, of the Himalayan Research Institute, president 
of the School of Middle American Studies and member 
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of various scientific organizations in this country and 
abroad. He received honorary degrees from the Teach- 
ers’ College at Greeley, Colo., the University of 
Geneva, the LL.D. degree from the University of 
Arizona, L.H.D. University of New Mexico, D.Sc., 
Knox College. New Mexico owes him, in addition to 
the School of American Research and the Museum of 
Archaeology, Ethnology and Art at Santa Fe, the 
preservation of the ancient Franciscan mission ruins, 
the establishment of field and branch museums, the 
annual Santa Fe Fiesta with its Indian Fair and ex- 
hibition of native handicrafts, and finally, by deeding 
and willing to the School of Research of all of his prop- 
erty, the creation of “The Hewett Foundation” to 
carry on the work he successfully inaugurated. 

Hewett was twice married, his first wife, an invalid 
for years, having died in 1905. Six years later he mar- 
ried Donizetta Hewett, who survives him, a faithful 
companion on field trips and-explorations. Memorial 
services for Dr. Hewett were in the St. Francis 
Auditorium of the Museum at Santa Fe, on August $1, 
at the close of the annual meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the Museum and the Managing Committee 
of the School, at which time a bronze portrait bust by 
Scarpitta was unveiled and the ashes of Dr. Hewett 
placed in a crypt under a commemorative bronze tab- 
let in the south wall of the Art Museum, where also 
repose the ashes of Alice Cunningham Fletcher of the 
Institute, noted ethnologist, a co-founder of the School 
of American Research, and like Dr. Hewett an under- 
standing friend of the American Indian (Paul A. F. 
Walter). 

Kirsopp Lake (1872-1946). With the decease of 
Kirsopp Lake one of the most stimulating and brilliant 
scholarly personalities of our generation has left the 
scene forever. His uncommon breadth of interests, his 
surges of enthusiasm, his remarkable control of the 
written and spoken word, his high scholarly abilities, 
which were combined with an uncanny gift of kindling 
the imagination of a careless undergraduate or of a 
cautious prospective donor, put him into a category 
which can only be termed sui generis. For the purposes 
of this notice, which is to touch upon his archaeological 
interests, we can pass lightly over the earlier stages of 
his career. Of North Country stock, brought up in the 
South of England, educated at St. Paul’s School at Ox- 
ford, curate at Lumley and later at St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford, then Professor of New Testament Literature 
at Leyden, and later of Ecclesiastical History at Har- 
vard, he had extensive teaching experience in three 
countries. 

His original interest in textual matters was speed- 
ily supplemented by work on the form and content of 
the documents which he so assiduously studied in the 
manuscripts themselves. From them his attention was 
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them. This was the nucleus whence stemmed his later 
interest in archaeology, and the spur to its germina- 
tion was given by his visit together with the writer to 
the Sinai peninsula in 1927. Not only the ms. treasures 
of St. Catherine’s monastery, but also the proto- 
Semitic inscriptions of Serabit el-Khadem, were drawn 
into the purview of the expedition. To this desolate 
desert fane he thrice returned, increasing threefold by 
his discoveries the number of known monuments, and 
making clear the strange ground-plan of the edifice. 

This same trip took him to Palestine for the first 
time, and as on so many others, so, too, on him the 
Holy Land left an indelible impression. We were taken 
to see Samaria and the unfinished excavations of 
Reisner, and then and there we registered a vow to 
carry them on if possible. That this was achieved was 
due primarily to Lake’s energy in raising funds and to 
his ability in getting people (always disparate and 
sometimes even discordant) to work together in a com- 
mon cause; for three years he took an active part in 
the labors on the site. Later on the possibility arose of 
having a dig at Van. This expedition was less fruitful 
of large scale results and the ominous war-clouds in the 
west made further prosecution impossible. On the way 
out and back Lake and his second wife, Silva Tipple 
Lake, carried on fruitful ancillary investigations in the 
monasteries of the Near East, both in Greece and far- 
ther east. Athos, Patmos, the Meteora, Jerusalem, 
Sinai and the great libraries of Europe yielded a rich 
harvest of texts and MSS., photographs of which were 
embodied in monographs and in the great series of 
paleographical plates, collected in their Dated Greek 
MSS. which contains about eighty-five per cent of the 
known material. This work and the editorial supervi- 
sion of the monographic series Studies and Documents 
which he and his wife founded and edited, occupied 
him in the years after his retirement, at Haverford 
and at Pasadena, where he passed away peacefully on 
November 10, 1946. 

Yet we cannot take leave of this man without re- 
calling to those who knew him his enlivening conver- 
sation, shot through with flashes of seriousness and 
deep feeling; the lively imagination, quick to propound 
incredible solutions to insoluble problems; the pas- 
toral interest in his students, the incisive arguments, 
now rapier, now bludgeon; the happy helplessness, 
which always got him help from those around him, 
were it to pack a suitcase or to meet the Khedive of 
Egypt; the mature patience of a scholar combined 
with thoughtlessness and restlessness of a boy: all of 
these and many others went to make the irregular yet 
sparkling facets of the unique personality which was 
Kirsopp Lake (R. P. Blake). 

Warren Joseph Moulton was born in Sandwich, 
New Hampshire, on August 30, 1865, and died after a 
short illness in Bangor, Maine, on May 6, 1947. A 
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graduate of Amherst College in the Class of 1888, he 
was awarded an A.M. from that institution in 1893. 
On his graduation from Amherst, he studied at Yale 
where he received his degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 
1893, and at Géttingen, where he won his Ph.D. in 
1898. He received honorary degrees from Amherst 
(D.D. 1908) and the University of Maine (LL.D. 
1916). From 1898 till 1902 he taught at Yale, during 
which time he was was ordained in the Congregational 
ministry. After a year of travel in Palestine and the 
Near East, he embraced the career of a pastor for two 
years, and in 1905 was called to the Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary as Associate Professor, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his active career, becoming its 
President in 1921, and retiring in 1933, when he be- 
came President emeritus. 

Dr. Moulton’s greatest interest was centered in the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, especially the 
School at Jerusalem. During the academic year 1912- 
1913 he was its resident Director, returned there as 
Lecturer in 1935-1936, and had been Treasurer of the 
combined Schools since 1936. In all his relations with 
the Schools his concern for their welfare was devoted 
and unselfish. As Treasurer, he sat on their Board 
of Trustees and rarely missed a meeting, although often 
under great personal inconvenience. A profound Bib- 
lical scholar, especially in the New Testament, the call 
of the Holy Land meant much to him, and its history 
and archaeology were the subject of several papers 
read at our General Meetings (e.g. AJA, xviii, 1914, 
p. 77), or articles published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY (e.g., xix, 1915, pp. 63-70). 

Dr. Moulton’s position as President of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary drew him into great activity in 
the civic life of the city. He was active in many of its 
charitable and intellectual organizations, and in the 
local Rotary Club, serving for a year as governor of 
the 38th district of Rotary International. In all these 
activities he was deeply esteemed and beloved. 

His colleagues in the field of Biblical and Palestinian 
archaeology will mourn his loss sincerely as he was be- 
loved and honored by all who knew him. A man of 
deeply spiritual and Christian character, he radiated 
affection and kindliness wherever he went. 

His wife, whom he married in 1900, had prede- 
ceased him, and there are no immediate survivors 
(Stephen B. Luce). 

Pierre Roussel, who died in October, 1945, was 
born in February, 1881, at Nancy. A member of the 
Ecole Francaise d’Athénes from 1904 to 1909, he 
returned to Greece many times until 1913, and devoted 
his attention to the archaeological exploration, and 
especially to the epigraphy, of Delos. In 1916 he at- 
tained the doctorate. From 1919 to 1925 he was Pro- 
fessor of Greek Language and Literature at Stras- 
bourg; from 1925 to 1935, he was director of the Ecole 
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Francaise; and from 1935 to his death was Professor of 
Greek History at the Sorbonne. His election to the 
Academy of Inscriptions took place in 1937. 

His career was simple and direct, being interrupted 
only by an occasional illness. His death, at the height 
of his scientific productivity, could not have been 
anticipated. 

The list of his publications is long, and there is need 
of mentioning only the most important. His two doc- 
toral theses show the same combination of history and 
epigraphy which was to mark his later studies. They 
were Délos, colonie athénienne, and Les Cultes egyp- 
tiens & Délos du IIIéme au Ter siécle avant J.-C., and 
appeared in 1916. In the field of epigraphy, his pub- 
lications include Inscriptiones Graecae, xi, 4: Inscrip- 
tiones Deli Liberae, Decreta, Foedera, Catalogi, Dedica- 
tiones, Varia (1914); Actes des fonctionnaires athé- 
niens, préposés & Vadministration des sanctuaires aprés 
166 avant J.-C. (with F. Durrbach, a continuation of 
vol. xi of the IG, 1985); Décrets, dédicaces, textes 
divers postérieurs & 166 avant J.-C. (with Marcel 
Launey, in the same series, 1987). To these may be 
added a long series of special studies in the same field, 
especially the epochal study in the BCH for 1923 of 
the Delphian archons of the third century B.c. 

In the field of history may be cited La Gréce et l’Ori- 
ent des Guerres médiques 4 la Conquéte romaine 
(Vol. ii of Peuples et civilisations), mainly his work but 
in collaboration with R. Grousset and especially Paul 
Cloché, 1928; Alexandre et le démembrement de son 
empire (Glotz’ Histoire ancienne, iv, i, 1938) pp. 255- 
404; and Sparte, a small book of a rare elegance of form 
(1939). In all of these, as in his smaller studies, ap- 
peared the same qualities of clarity and erudition, a 
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fresh and lively presentation free from the cheapness 
of popularization. The most obscure and complicated 
periods and events of antiquity took on a sense and 
meaning under his pen, just as his Alexandre showed 
rare ability to handle history of the grand style. 

A pupil of Maurice Holleaux, Roussel let nothing 
come before scientific honesty. His analysis of the ma- 
terial was pitiless. He maintained toward the purer 
forms of archaeology a kind of amused scepticism, 
which did not prevent his feeling a deep appreciation 
of Greek art. One who reads him carefully will find here 
and there a certain negligence of form, which seemed 
to enhance the natural elegance of his pen. His writing 
smelled neither of oil or artifice. 

The titles cited above give only a feeble impression 
of the man and his work. As a “Delian,” he published 
in the field of Belles Lettres a monograph on Delos 
(Collection Le Monde hellénique) which is a master- 
piece of its kind. As Hellenist and jurist, and member 
of the Société d’Histoire du Droit, he edited and trans- 
lated Isaeus in the Budé series. His long series of arti- 
cles and monographs was capped by the two last, 
“Platon et l’idée panhellénique,” which he read in 
October 1941 before the Five Academies as delegate 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, and “Etude sur la 
principe de l’ancienneté dans le monde hellénique” 
(1942). Law, institutions, customs, religious history, 
all benefited from his studies. His twenty-five page 
article in the BCH of 1930, entitled “L’Initiation préa- 
lable et le symbole eleusinien,” exposed the problems of 
the Eleusinian cults better than many large books. At 
his death, a number of projects were left incomplete. 
His loss is no average one, and the gap left by his per- 
sonality will not soon be filled (Georges Daux). 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Iron in the Ancient Near East.—R. J. Forpzs 
continues his series of articles on ancient metal- 
lurgy with one on “The Coming of Iron.” “The 
great centres of bronze working in the Ancient Near 
East with their specialized smelting and smith- 
ing methods offered neither good chances for lucky 
accidents with iron ore, nor rewards to deliberate ex- 
periments along traditional lines. Nevertheless iron 
objects were made and used during these times... . 
Both the rarity and the ornamental use indicate fairly 
clearly that there was not at this time any established 
technique for smelting the abundant ores of iron. The 
meteoric origin of these early finds has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt in the majority of these cases. 
But from the fourteenth century onwards iron rapidly 
becomes more abundant throughout the Ancient East, 
more especially between 1200 and 1000 B.c. Tools 
and weapons are now made of it and within a few cen- 
turies important centres of manufacturing spring up 
in many cities. Shortly before this time the essential 
discovery must therefore have been made. It does not 
demand a hotter furnace but it does require a larger 
and more continuous body of heat and a suitable flux 
with which the impurities of the ore can combine. A 
larger furnace and a more powerful blast are therefore 
essential to maintain the smelting process. Further- 
more the product must be submitted to a far more 
prolonged hammering at red-heat than was customary 
among copper-workers in order to beat out the slag 
and cinders and to consolidate the metallic mass. It 
had remained inferior as long as the furnaces were not 
hot enough or the forging and reheating was not in- 
tense enough to cause some of the carbon of the char- 
coal to combine with the iron and produce a low car- 
bon steel which could be hardened by forging and 
quenching in water. Essential for the development of 
the Iron Age were the following technical achieve- 
ments, each of which embraces a number of methods 
and recipes: a) the correct slagging of the iron ore; 
b) the handling of the bloom; c) the technique of 
carburising, quenching and tempering. Greek tradi- 
tions support the theory that iron working was in- 
vented in the mountains between the Taurus and the 
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Black Sea, or as the legends have it, by the Chalybes. 
By 1200 s.c. local smelting was developed in Anatolia. 
Phrygia, Syria, and perhaps in Cyprus. By 800 it had 
reached Assyria, Persia, India, Egypt, Crete, Greece, 
and Central Europe with Italy. Meteoric iron was used 
from prehistoric times. However, as early as the first 
half of the third millennium B.c. pieces of man-made 
iron appear in Mesopotamia (Tell Asmar, Tell Chagar 
Bazar, Mari) and Asia Minor (Alaca Hiéyiik) and pos- 
sibly Egypt too. From 1900 to 1400 we see the spread 
of iron ornaments and ceremonial weapons, which 
remain precious. It is probable that some of the knowl- 
edge of iron working spread from the same centre in 
different directions. It would seem from the available 
data that the ‘steeling’ of iron was discovered in the 
same center around 1400 B.c., this giving the Hittites 
a monopoly of the manufacture of ‘true iron’ or steel 
for another 200 years. The invasion of the Thrako- 
Phrygian and other peoples in Asia Minor around 
1200 B.c. and the subsequent destruction of the Hit- 
tite Empire had an enormous influence on the spread 
of iron-working and the knowledge of the cementation 
process. Between 1200 and 1000 there is a quick 
growth of the iron industry in Iran, Transcaucasia, 
Syria and Palestine, while Cyprus, Mesopotamia, 
Caucasia and Crete follow closely. In all these coun- 
tries some knowledge of iron-smelting had penetrated 
in earlier periods. Now the new processes which made 
steel first equal and then superior to bronze, found 
their way prepared and local industries could prosper 
quickly as the foundations of the craft had already been 
laid. This is probably the reason why iron-working 
spread so much more quickly than copper-working. 
At any rate from 1200-1000 B.c. iron-working spread 
from the Armenian mountain region. Now not only 
weapons but more and more agricultural implements 
were manufactured though bronze forms were usually 
adapted. The same can be observed in Central Europe 
where since 1000 B.c. iron is first used for ornamental 
purposes, then quickly for weapons aad tools. But for 
a long time iron and bronze objects co-exist and even 
in the later phases of Hallstatt civilization combina- 
tions of bronze and iron are frequent in weapons and 
tools. Then from 800 onwards iron is supreme here and 
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the centre of gravity of iron manufacture shifts from 
Asia Minor to Carinthia and late in La Téne times to 
the Celtic dominions and to Spain. This extensive 
Nordic industry led to important conquests and tribal 
migrations which moved early European politics. For 
a bibliography on iron in Antiquity the reader is re- 
ferred to the Bibliographia Antiqua, Philosophia Natu- 
ralis, II, part J (Leiden 1942). A map shows “some 
of the most important iron deposits of the Ancient 
Near East” and “iron-working centres” (JEOL, ix, 
1944, pp. 207-214). 


EGYPT 


Book of the Dead.—A. De Bucx translates “A 
Group of Spells from the Book of the Dead, Concern- 
ing the Heart.” They are Chapters 26-30, with the 
following captions: Spell for giving to N.N. his heart 
in the Necropolis; Spell for preventing the heart of 
N.N. being taken from him in the Necropolis; Spell 
for not taking the heart of N.N. away from him in the 
Necropolis; Another Spell, belonging to a heart of 
Short stone; Spell for preventing the heart of N.N. 
from opposing him in the Necropolis. The texts remain 
for the most part obscure, but De Buck clarifies their 
purpose to a degree in a penetrating introduction. To 
the Egyptians, the heart was, physiologically, the 
central, life-giving organ of the body; psychologically, 
it was the seat of thinking as well as of feeling. The 
imagery of the Egyptian language manifests how to 
them feeling, thinking, willing, and acting were in- 
separable; knowledge, or remembrance, meant the 
ability to do something. The heart was a person’s 
essence, his personality. However, it was also looked 
upon as an independent second personality, appar- 
ently because of the experience of remorse and that of 
sometimes acting against one’s reason. Thus, after 
death, the heart was both needed and feared (JEOL, 
ix, 1944, pp. 9-24). 

Manichaeism.—J. VerGore writes on “Manichae- 
ism in Egypt” (differing in few details from W. 
Seston’s paper on “L’Egypte manichéenne” in Chron- 
ique @’ Egypte, 14 (1939), pp.362-372). Mani’s doctrine, 
revealed to him in 240 a.p., was introduced into 
Egypt between 244 and 260 a.p. Its first missionary 
according to a Persian source was one Addas. Accord- 
ing to Epiphanius it was a Saracen merchant Skythi- 
anos; his following the carvan-route across the Red 
Sea into Upper Egypt may account for the use of an 
Upper-Egyptian, the sub-Akhmimic, dialect in the 
Coptic Manichaean books discovered in 1930 in the 
Fayum (cf. AJA, xliv (1940) p. 364). Propaganda pro- 
ceeded peacefully, by public disputations and by the 
talk of women. In 297 a.p., Diocletian decreed a cruel 
persecution of Manichaeans and Magi, denouncing 
their zealotry as a device of the Persian enemy to cre- 
ate confusion in the Roman empire. In contrast to the 
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Christians, whose persecution starts in 304 a.p., the 
Manichaeans did not seek martyrdom, but even con- 
cealed their creed to avoid it. Manichaeism flourished 
in Egypt during the fourth century .p.; its extinction 
by the time of the Arab Conquest is attributable to 
the rise of orthodox monasticism, which in the long 
run fitted the Egyptian temperament better than the 
Manichaeans’ absolute negativism toward man and 
creation (JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 77-83). 

Interpretation of Statues.—-H. C. JELGERSMA 
would approach the problem of “Posture and Gesture 
of Egyptian Sculptures” through emphatic identi- 
fication of the beholder with the person represented. 
The archaic statues, looking straight ahead, with the 
head slightly thrust back, express hardness and resolu- 
teness; their horizontal forearms with the clenched 
fists lying under the breast, restrained aggressiveness; 
the open hands of the women and of certain Middle 
Kingdom statues, gentleness; the protruded chin of 
the Amarna period, an asthenié unrest; the rigid juxta- 
position of man and wife, matrimony as equal com- 
panionship (J EOL, ix, 1944, pp. 64-71). 

Egyptian Sculptures in Small Collections. —C. 
Kern publishes a fine New Kingdom relief in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, with portions of an Elysian scene; it 
may well be another of the precious fragments of the 
tomb of Haremheb at Saqqara. He also draws atten- 
tion to the pretty ushabti of the High Priest of Ptah, 
Neb-mehit, in Turin, and to the lively bronze statuette 
of a king of the XXV Dynasty in Angers (J EOL ix, 
1944, -~pp. 55-63, pl. 1-11). J. JANssEN publishes two 
sculptures in the collection of W. Schrandt in Leiden: 
A coarse seated statue of a king with the name of 
Menkheperre (which he believes in this case to be, not 
the throne-name of Tuthmosis III of the XVIII 
Dynasty, but that of Piankhi of the XXV Dynasty) 
and a block-statue, datable in the XVIII Dynasty, 
of Amenmosi, with the unique title of “anointer.” A 
list of other XVIII Dynasty block-statues is added 
(ibid. pp. 217-221, pl. vu, vur). A. A. TapEma pub- 
lishes from his own collection in Haarlem a bronze 
statuette of Osiris with an uncommonly complicated 
headdress and an uninscribed royal canopic vase, 
which he dates in the Saite period (ibid., pp. 221, 223, 
pls. rv—v1). 

Boundary Stelae of Amarna. I. G. LruwEnBuRG 
translates the texts of the boundary stelae of Amarna, 
and adds two Chronological Remarks. In the first he 
proves that the regnal year in the date of the First 
Proclamation (on the Stelae X, M, K) was the 5th,— 
not the 4th or 6th, as hitherto believed. In the second 
he shows that early in the year 8, two years after the 
Second Proclamation was issued, carving of the stelae 
A and B had not yet started, for the “Addendum” 
could still be added to the text; the work on the others 
was already in progress, though not yet finished, for 


the “Second Oath” could be added on them, but not 
more (JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 39-49). 


PALESTINE 


Site of Ai—J. Smuons attacks the identification of 
modern al-Tell with Biblical Ai on four grounds: It 
is not particularly near to Beittn (Bethel), against 
Josh, 12:9; it is a large site, against Josh. 7:3; it was 
not a ruin in the post-Conquest period, against Josh. 
8:28; there is no broad valley to the north of it, against 
Josh. 8:11. In addition he concludes from Josh. 9:17 
that the men of Bethel had all joined in the defense of 
Ai; thus both the mistake of the spies, Josh. 7:13, and 
the subsequent easy conquest of Bethel, Judg. 1:25, 
become understandable.—He also doubts the identi- 
fication of modern Beitin with Biblical Bethel (JEOL 
ix, 1944, pp. 157-162). The same author revives the 
memory of Adriaan Reeland (1677-1718), the Dutch 
scholar who inaugurated scientific Palestinian topog- 
raphy (ibid., pp. 162 f.). 

Ephraimite Sites.—The results of an archaeolog- 
ical survey of part of the highland of Ephraim made 
during the summer of 1945 are presented by Pére 
De Vavx in RB, liii, 1946, pp. 260-274. The village of 
Bir-Zayt, rather than al-Birah or Khirba Bir-Zayt, is 
identified with the Birzetho of Josephus, Abtig, xii, xi, 
1, and the Beerzath-Berea-Bereth of I Macc. 9:4 f. 
There are actually few traces of ancient occupation 
at Bir-Zayt, but Pere Dz Vaux believes that Graeco- 
Roman remains underlie the modern village. The 
Birzaith of I Chron. 7:31 is identified with Khirbat 
al-Ra’s, where late Bronze Age sherds were found. 
To the east of Khirbat al-Ra’s, remains of the paved 
Roman road from Aelia to Antipatris may still be 
seen. The Gilgal of II Kings 2:1 and 4:38 f. is identi- 
fied with Khirba ‘Alyata rather than with Jiljiliyah, 
because the former site shows evidence of having been 
occupied since the beginning of the Iron Age. The ruins 
of a Byzantine church at Khirba Siya‘ are described, 
as well as a late Roman fortress at Khirbat al-Du- 
wayr. Bibeath-Phinehas, where Eleazar was buried, 
is located at Khirba Siya‘*. Timnath-Serah, the burial- 
place of Joshua, is identified with Khirba Tibnah 
rather than with Nabi Salih, since the latter contains 
no ancient remains. Altogether seventeen sites are 
described. 

The Terms ‘‘Canaan” and ‘‘Canaanite.” In BAS- 
OR, cii (1946), pp. 7-12, B. Master discusses the 
implications of the appearance of 640 Kyn‘nw in a list 
of the Syrian captives of Amenophis II, taken in his 
8th and 9th years (mid 15th cent.). The text is a stele 
from Memphis, unpublished, to which Maisler had 
access through B. Grdseloff in Cairo, and the list in 
which these Kyn‘nw occur is that of types of persons, 
not nationalities. In other words, Kyn‘nw is a common, 
not a proper, noun. Maisler points to the common use 
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in Biblical sources of “Canaanite” in the sense of 
trader. In view of the accepted derivation of the root 
Kna‘ from a word meaning “red-purple,” it is possible 
to suppose that they were purple-traders, like the 
Greek Phoinikes. The author incidentally discusses, 
and doubts, Albright’s explanation of Kinahhi as a 
Hurrian loan-word *Knaggi taken from the Ugaritic 
with the meaning “Purple Land.” 

Archaeological Fancies.—The tendency to twist 
archaeological evidence in order to make it confirma- 
tory of particular Biblical theories is illustrated by the 
use made of the stele of Ramesses II from Beth Shan. 
Although this monument makes no mention of the 
Hebrews at all, it is often interpreted as evidence that 
Ramesses II was the Pharaoh of the Oppression (S. L. 
Caicsr in BA, ix, 1946, pp. 62-67). 

Transjordan. —From an inner watershed, crowned 
by Umaiyad castles, the land of Transjordan slopes 
very gently eastward across a flint and basalt covered 
desert to the shallow depression known as the Wadi 
Sirhan. This wadi receives the drainage of the eastern 
face of the watershed as well as of the southern slopes 
of the Jebel Druz, resulting in swamps at its northern 
end and a line of water-holes distributed along its 
length. The wadi formed the natural highway between 
Syria and Jauf in North Arabia, and its political con- 
trol was a matter of some importance. West of the 
watershed the land slopes equally gradually, changing 
from desert to rolling hill-country and then drops 
abruptly into the Jordan-Dead Sea depression. This 
western part of Transjordan is divided into five sectors 
by the Wadies Yarmuk, Zerqa (Jabbok), Mojib 
(Arnon), and Hesa (Zered), the first four being par- 
ticularly well watered and fertile. The Jebel Ajlun, 
east of Jerash, is heavily timbered with pine and oak 
(Netson Guiueck in BA, ix, 1946, pp. 45-61, figs. 
1-15). 


ASIA MINOR 


Bogaskéy.—A. A. Kampman, who himself visited 
Bogaskiy in 1937, gives the history of the excava- 
tion of the walls, the temples, and the royal citadel 
(nothing remains of the private houses) of, HattuSa8, 
the ancient residence of the Hittite kings, and the un- 
earthing of about 15,000 inscribed clay tablets. Be- 
sides the historical and topographical results, he de- 
scribes particularly the system of fortifications, which 
made the city probably the strongest fortress of the 
ancient world. It had two walls; a high, broad, rubble- 
cored inner one, strengthened by barbicans, was pro- 
tected by a low, massively built outer one. Among the 
many strongly fortified gates, three were adorned with 
sculptures: Sphinx-gate in the S, Lions-gate in the 
SW, and King-gate (its well-known relief represents 
a god, though, rather than a king) in the SE. The 
architects took full advantage of the opportunity to 
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place the walls in the East and West on steep cliffs 
along two confluent brooks. In the North and the 
South, where the slope was more gradual, bastions and 
pavement of the ground aided the defenders. Inside 
the city, each district was separated from the others by 
strong walls, traversed by a few gates and many pos- 
terns, one of which is still passable; springs, still used 
today, were a great help in time of siege. A number of 
isolated rocks, scattered over the uneven ground, were 
made into strongholds. The highest of these (now 
called Btiytik Kale), 250 m. long, 140 m. broad, carried 
the royal citadel. Excavations there from 1931 to 
1935 disclosed the fortifications, and five connected 
buildings, among them the “Royal Hittite Archives 
and Library,” a “Bit-Hilani,” and seemingly the bar- 
racks of the palace guard. On September 2, 1939, 
the excavations were stopped. (JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 
169-183, pls. rx, x, maps 2, 3). 

Hittite Language.—Integrating the latest litera- 
ture, and stressing the importance of the Hittite mate- 
rial for Indo-European linguistics, W. Couvreur dis- 
cusses many points of phonetics and morphology in 
the Hittite language. He regards it as a branch, not a 
side-line, of the Indo-European family, distinguished 
from all other branches partly by archaism, partly by 
advanced evolution (JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 125-137). 

Lydian Coinage.—In “Kroiseios and Dareikos,” 
J. H. Joncxesgs, after a solid investigation of the three 
slightly different groups of Lydian coinage, reaches 
these conclusions: “Croesus issued gold coins (stater 
10.71 gr.), which conformed to the existent electrum 
coins, and silver coins (stater 10.56 gr.) on the same 
standard. After the conquest of Sardis, Cyrus con- 
tinued the mintage, but adapted the gold coins 
(stater 8.05 gr.) to the silver (hemistater 5.35 gr.) in 
such a manner that a gold stater became equivalent to 
20 of silver (sigloi). Otherwise the monetary system 
remained wholly on the Lydian standard, while the 
style, too, continued that of the preceding pieces. 
After the revolt of the Lydians under Paktyes, not 
long after 546, the monetary system was completely 
reformed; presumably the division into thirds, sixths, 
etc. gave way to one into halves (and perhaps quart- 
ers), while the silver stater disappeared. Apparently 
all Lydian elements were removed from the mint; the 
style becomes barbaric. When Darius, shortly after 
ca. 515, carried out his great reforms, he established a 
new coinage of the realm, nearly on the standard of the 
existing Kroiseioi: a gold stater of 8.35 gr., equal to 20 
silver shekels of 5.53 gr. Although the royal archer 
takes the place of the lion and the bull, and an oblong 
incuse the place of two squares, the general appearance 
remains similar. The establishment of the Persian 
coinage, then, proceeded in stages, which together 
took up some thirty years” (JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 163- 
168). 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


Mesopotamian Chronology.—P. Van 
computes, largely following Thureau-Dangin (1940), a 
continuous “Chronology of the Assyro-Babylonian 
Kings,” and tabulates the dynasties in a neat syn- 
chronism. His results agree but roughly with those 
reached now, after publication of the Khorsabad lists, 
by American scholars (J EOL, ix, 1944, pp. 187-145). 

Ziggurat of Aqarquf.—F. M. Tx. Bout regrets that 
the famous ruin of the ziggurat of ancient Dar-Kuri- 
galzu, near Bagdad, known as the Agarqff (of which he 
publishes for the first time a structurally revealing 
aerial photo), is still in want of archaeological ex- 
ploration and deliberates whether the Kassite king 
Kurigalzu who built the city was the second or the 
third of this name (1409-1390 3B.c. and 1344-1320 
B.c., respectively) (JEOL, ix, pp. 184-187, pl. x1). 

Assyrian Pastor Bonus Reliefs. Because Assyr- 
ian reliefs of figures carrying in one arm a probaton, in 
the other a plant symbol were placed at the gates, 
near the guardian colossi, on the outer wall, they must 
have represented demonic protectors of fauna and 
flora, assuring the food supply inside the compound. 
B. A. van Proospis, “Some Forgotten Representa- 
tions of the Assyrian ‘Pastor Bonus’” (JEOL, ix, 
1944, pp. 188-190). 

Song of the Creation. —In the first translation into 
Dutch of the First Canto (i.e., Tablet) of the Babylon- 
ian “Song of the Creation” (“enfima elish”), F. M 
Tu. Bout has been at pains to retain the metre (used 
also in Dutch poetry); he argues for that in a short in- 
troduction (JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 145-153.) 

Religious Terminology. —B. A. Van Proosp1s dis- 
cusses and briefly exemplifies the difficulty of translat- 
ing the Akkadian religious terminology. It is useful to 
presuppose universal “archetypes” of religious ex- 
periences. In order to illustrate the Akkadian expres- 
sions used as the stepping-stones between transgres- 
sion and thanks for forgiveness, he calls to mind the 
scenes of bargaining in Oriental market-places (JEOL, 
ix, 1944, pp. 154-156). 

Himyaritic Inscription. —A burial inscription of the 
fifth or sixth century a.p. found by workmen of the 
Arabian American Oil Company at ‘Ain Jawan, just 
north of Qatif, is published by F. V. Winnett in 
BASOR, cii, 1946, pp. 4-6. This raises to seven the 
nuniber of texts in the Himyaritic script discovered in 
the Persian Gulf area. 


IRAN 
Date of Luristan Bronzes.—F. M. Tx. Bout 
weighs the arguments for attributing the “Luristan 
Bronzes” either to the Kassites or to the Medes or to 
both of them, and publishes a dozen of those objects 
from his own collection (JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 193-197, 
pls. xm, xt). 


Khotanese Language.—Some of the manuscripts 
discovered by several expeditions to Central Asia 
early in this century were written in a formerly un- 
known extinct Iranian language which, after a period 
of uncertainty, has received the name of Khotanese 
Saka (that is: the dialect of the Sakas in Khotan). As 
“Tntroductio ad Linguam Hvatanicam,” M. J. Drzs- 
DEN gives a chronological bibliography of all text 
publications and other literature concerning this lan- 
guage, together with concise explanatory remarks 
(JEOL, ix, 1944, pp. 200-206). 


GREECE 
General and Miscellaneous 


Excavations in Cyprus, 1913.—In BSA, xli (ses- 
sions 1940-1945), pp. 53-96, 19 pls., 8 figs., Sir Jonn L. 
Myres describes excavations in Cyprus in 1913, the 
publication of which was unavoidably deferred. 

Near the village of Lefkoniko, on the north side of 
the Mesaria plain, fragments of masonry and large 
statues (and a bronze object, since lost) were accident- 
ally found. In October excavation was begun. Frag- 
ments of sculpture ranging in date from the seventh 
century B.c. to the fourth century a.p. were found near 
the surface, as were isolated bases for statues or stelae, 
and three composite structures. There were also four 
groups of base-blocks arranged in rows. Only here 
and there was any undisturbed stratification. At the 
northwest corner of the sanctuary was a “Deposit 
Chamber” filled with tightly packed statuettes and 
fragments of sculpture of all styles from the seventh 
century B.c. to the third or fourth century a.p. Some 
small bronze figures and four little bronze cows (or 
oxen) were found among them. All these had been de- 
liberately stacked in one operation, the date of which 
is determined by some very late Roman lamps and 
bronze coins deep down in the deposit. 

The history of the site follows: on previously un- 
occupied ground a small sanctuary was established 
in the Early Iron Age. About the beginning of the 
seventh century B.c. the earliest terracotta offerings 
were superseded by stone figures, the continuous series 
of which lasted until the third or fourth century a.p. 
Most of the stone figures in the Deposit Chamber were 
less than 0.50 m. high, but bases and fragments show 
that life-size statues were sometimes dedicated, the 
earliest of the seventh and sixth centuries, one or two 
of the fifth century, and some of Hellenistic times. The 
walls of the original sanctuary were of rubble in the 
lower part and mud brick above. The roofs were of 
brush-wood and earth protected by lime-wash. At the 
end the sanctuary was burned. 

In course of time the sanctuary became crowded 
with dedications and was enlarged at the east and 
south. The southern annex became crowded with more 
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pretentious monuments of classical style. With the 
coming of Christianity the sanctuary was neglected 
and fell into partial ruin, but in the third or fourth 
century A.D. pious hands collected the statues in the 
Deposit Chamber. The site may perhaps have been in- 
cluded in the precincts of a church; at any rate it was 
not built over. Trial excavation about 140 m. south of 
the sanctuary uncovered a cistern, remains of walls, 
pavement, and plaster floors and a little Bronze Age 
pottery, but nothing to encourage further excavation. 

The stone statues and statuettes are all cut in a 
white local limestone. They are male, with only very 
few stray female figures. There are many figures of 
Oriental style of the seventh century B.c. Much less 
numerous are figures of Mixed Oriental style (650-550 
B.c.) and those of Archaic Cypriote style with Greek 
influence. Of larger statues in Oriental and Archaic 
Cypriote styles there are only a few fragments. Archaic 
Greek influence is seen in a few figures (ca. 500 B.c.); 
indeed the styles of all periods including the Graeco- 
Roman are represented. There are figures of Herakles 
of various periods and styles, and Zeus Ammon, or a 
native god whose symbol is a ram, appears in various 
types. Temple boys probably represent real children 
dedicated to the service of the sanctuary. Various 
other types are represented. The few terracottas are 
not much earlier than the first stone figures. Bronzes 
are a statuette of a male votary, Archaic Cypriote work 
of the sixth or late seventh century, and four small 
oxen of archaic work. 

The topographical history of Enkomi, Salamis, ahd 
Famagusta is described and related, pp. 68-72. 

Lapithos and Karavas are two prosperous towns 
some eight or ten miles west of the trading center and 
port of Kerynia on the north coast. The ancient site 
of Lampousa below Karavas represents a town larger 
than Kerynia. The name Lapithos goes back to classi- 
cal times, when it denoted a city said to be a colony 
from Laconia. To this settlement belong the Iron Age 
(Cypro-Geometric) tombs from an illicit excavation, 
and cemeteries excavated by the Swedish expedition 
(SCE, i, pp. 162-276). The site of Lampousa has long 
been pillaged, and many pieces of jewellery and silver 
ware have been found. The excavations of 1913 were 
(1) to examine the site at Lampousa and determine 
whether it deserved complete excavation and (2) to 
discover the distribution of tombs and other remains 
throughout the district. 

Only the north side of the acropolis seemed to be 
comparatively undisturbed, and this was excavated in 
1913. “There was no perceptible stratification, for the 
quarries were of the latest classical period and had cut 
away everything earlier”; therefore the small finds, 
which range in date from the Early Iron Age to Byzan- 
tine times, add nothing to our knowledge. “All that 
is certain about the site is that (1) it was a small coast 
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town in the Late Bronze Age and classical times; (2) 
that it cut into its foundations for accommodation and 
building material; (3) that in the eleventh or twelfth 
century A.D. it was devastated by war or earthquake.” 

A Bronze Age cemetery at Lapithos (pls. 24-29) 
was examined immediately after Lampousa. “In wet 
seasons the tomvs are filled with water and empty 
pots have floated about in disorder.” The tombs were 
usually circular or oval, often with apsidal alcoves 
which usually contained burials. The dromos was nar- 
row, with a rectangular doorway closed by a lime- 
stone slab. The tombs were “of a size which a single 
workman could excavate sitting or kneeling.” They 
were customarily re-used. Sixteen tombs are described 
(five Early Cypriote Il, six Early Cypriote III, five 
Middle Cypriote I). The bodies were buried in a con- 
tracted posture, but some at least were sitting, a pos- 
ture which has been noted in Italy and Sicily, as well 
as in Cyprus. The heads were chiefly of two types: 
one with cephalic index about 73, related to the 
“Mediterranean Group,” the other (cephalic index 78- 
80) like the Anatolian inhabitants of Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, and Syria, but there were many hybrids and 
also a low-crowned variety similar to Egyptian repre- 
sentations of Hittites and their allies in the thirteenth 
century. The pottery shows that the cemetery may be 
dated in the Third Early (E.C. III) and First Middle 
(M.C. I) periods of the Copper Age, with a few tombs 
of E. C. II and a few of M. C. II. 

There are many “flat rectangular slabs of Red 
Polished Ware surmounted at one end by one or two 
smaller rectangles, on which are incised the features 
and necklaces of a female head.” The nose is usually in 
relief. Sometimes the outward ear is a perforated lug 
like those of the smaller vases. The body is decorated 
with bands of zigzags or lozenges, through which the 
breasts project, and below the neck are sometimes sim- 
ilar ornaments. One small figure holds an infant in 
both arms. There are other attributes and some vari- 
ety in execution. Similar figures have been found in 
contemporary tombs elsewhere in Cyprus. They must 
represent a Mother-goddess or a pair of goddesses like 
Demeter and Persephone. 

The pottery fabrics offer nothing new; they are as 
described in the Cyprus Museum Catalogue and the 
Catalogue of the Cesnola Collection. There were many 
copper implements: adze-blades, daggers, spear-heads 
pins, tweezers, needles, and hooks. There were also 
ornaments of tin and silver, one small gold ring, and 
some beads of paste, dark stone, and shell, but no seal- 
stones, scarabs, or cylinders. More than two hundred 
shafts were excavated. The cemetery was large, but 
its range of time was only from the Early Cypriote 
II to the Middle Cypriote III. “Lapithos evidently 
had a long and prosperous career in prehistoric as well 
as in classical times.” 
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The Bamboula Hill at Larnaca stands in open 
ground between Scala and Old Larnaca. It was once 
much larger than it is now, for soon after the British 
occupation (1878) a large part of it was cut away and 
thrown into the neighboring marsh, which was stag- 
nant and dangerous to health. A smaller portion was 
later used for the same purpose. The Bamboula marsh 
probably represents the harbor of ancient Kition. 

The material of the hill was carefully removed and 
all pottery at least roughly cleaned. The first four 
metres consisted of builder’s rubbish containing some 
common Graeco-Roman pottery and a good deal of 
blown glass. There was no stratification. At 4.20 m. 
was an uneven layer of lime cement about 0.02 m. 
thick, under which was a layer of charcoal and ashes, 
then a floor similar to the first. This belonged to a 
building the floor of which had been removed; its walls 
were apparently of mud brick on a foundation of rub- 
ble. Below was a third floor, also a drain. The upper 
part of the hill, then, consisted of Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman house débris. 

At the base of the precipitous face of the south end 
of the hill remains of a Great Wall of large stones and 
two rubbish heaps of about the same period were 
found. The rubbish heaps serve to date the Wall to 
the seventh century B.c. At right angles to the Great 
Wall was a cross wall of much the same construction, 
probably a supplement to the Great Wall. At a lower 
level an “Old Wall” was found. The pottery con- 
temporary with the Great Wall is difficult to date; 
some of it might be as early as the ninth century, 
but other wares are such as continue elsewhere down 
to the fifth or fourth century or even later. 

There is no Bronze Age structure. A single sherd of 
Cypro-Minoan pottery merely shows that Late Mi- 
noan people were in the neighborhood. The settlement 
represented by the Old Wall is dated by its pottery 
to the tenth century and fell into decay before the 
Great Wall was built. It seems not to have been a large 
settlement. The larger settlement of the time of the 
Great Wall is dated by the pottery to about 700 B.c. 
The Great Wall was dismantled at some time, perhaps 
because the city spread beyond it, perhaps at the time 
of the Greek occupation (388-7 B.c.) or even later. A 
fresh period of building came in Hellenistic and Roman 
times. The latest lamps and fragments of glass are not 
earlier than the third or fourth century A.D. 

Suggestions for further excavations are offered. 

The Black Stone on the site of the Paphian Temple 
at Kouklia is a natural waterworn boulder of black 
basalt, but much larger than other similar stones. It 
is worn very smooth, not by water, but by human or 
animal agency. It is embedded in a mosaic floor, where 
it was deliberately set. The ‘sacred stone’ in the Tem- 
ple of Paphos (Tacitus, Hist. ii, 3) was certainly like 
this one, but it is only a possibility that this is the 
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sacred stone. It is now in the Cyprus Museum at 
Nicosia. 

Archaeological Survey of Chios.—In BSA, 
(sessions 1940-1945), pp. 29-52; 2 figs. D. W. S. 
Hunt records a survey of the classical antiquities of 
Chios. He gives a list of previous excavations and 
articles on the island. Chios is divided into three parts 
(map, fig. 1): the north, Voreiochora, the middle, 
Kentrochora, and the south, Mastichochora. The 
center contains the town of Chios and the Kampos, a 
large fertile plain; the main products of the north are 
fruits and some grain on the slopes of the mountains; 
the south, less mountainous and more prosperous, pro- 
duces grain, fruits, and especially mastic. 

In the neighborhood of the town of Chios many 
clay sarcophagi and many burials of various ages have 
been found. In the district of Kato Varvasi, where 
sarcophagi have been found, there are remains of 
houses in the sea. The drowned city was probably 
Leuconium. The Daskalopetra or “School of Homer” 
was doubtless a sanctuary of Cybele. There is little 
else of interest in the central part of the island. 

In the south, the “Pelasgic” wall (Studniczka, AM, 
xiii, p. 163) was probably part of a fortification. At 
various places fragmentary inscriptions, Genoese 
ruins, and fragments of Byzantine buildings exist, 
notably at Katarraktis. At Emporios some curved 
blocks of grey marble apparently once formed part of 
a circular or semi-circular structure. There are remains 
of a few inscriptions. On the beach are fragments of 
large vessels, probably pithoi. At Daphni are two rock- 
cut chamber tombs, one almost completely preserved. 
It is six feet six inches long, four feet ten inches wide, 
and five feet five inches high. It is covered with a 
“horizontal” or Cyclopean vault, similar to those at 
Isopata and Ras Shamra, but this tomb of Minoan 
inspiration probably does not imply Minoan settle- 
ment of the island. Nothing not already known was 
seen at Kato Phana. Some potsherds are said to have 
been found at Anydhros and some wrought stones 
indicate some settlement there. 

“The northwest corner of the island is perhaps its 
most primitive part.” In Parpana, about two and a 
half miles from Volissos, some vases dating from the 
fourth century B.c. to Roman times indicate a necrop- 
olis in the neighborhood, and at Haghios Isidoros, not 
far away, worked blocks of marble indicate an ancient 
building. The results of excavations at the cafe at 
Haghios Galas will be published by Miss Edith Eccles, 
who excavated it. Remains of walls not far from 
Kourounia probably belonged to forts. At Hagiasmata 
(or Loutra), where there are sulphur springs, a block 
of reddish marble built into a well-coping is inscribed 
with an analemma (Vitruvius ix, c. 1-7), a contriv- 
ance to show in what sign of the zodiac the sun was 
on any given day and to give the exact date of the 
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equinoxes and solstices. Its probable date is the second 
century B.c. Indications of ancient buildings exist at 
several places. A mile or so below the village of Viki, 
by the chapel of Haghioi Apostoloi, are remains of a 
large building, probably ancient. The site might repay 
excavation. Nagos is the most interesting place on the 
north coast. The remains of a temple described by 
writers of the seventeenth century are now slight, but 
blocks of its grey limestone are numerous. 

Appendix A deals with an inscription in the mu- 
seum of Chios. It is a decree of the demos of Chios 
granting proxeny, proedry, and other privileges and a 
crown of gold to the members of dicasteries from 
Naxos (8) and Andros (6). 

In Appendix B, which was originally suggested by 
Dr. Philip Argenti, it is argued that the two columns 
in the Piazzetta at Venice, came not from Constanti- 
nople, as stated by Sanuto and Dandolo, but from 
Chios. Codinus (p. 53, line 15 of Lambecius’ edition) 
states definitely that the bronze horses of St. Mark’s 
were brought from Chios to Constantinople. Thence 
they were brought to Venice. 

Appendix C gives sailing directions for the island of 
Chios and also for the islands of Oenussae and Psara, 
with remarks on anchorages and the like. 

The Sanctuary at Glanitsa.—This small sanctu- 
ary in northeast Arcadia is the subject of a report by 
Henri Merzcer in BCH, I\xiv-lxv, 1940-1941, pp. 
5-33. Sections of walls of the sixth and fourth cen- 
turies were found. The later sanctuary was rectangu- 
lar, and contemporary with it was an altar of local 
limestone apparently built over an earlier one. Nine 
poros column bases probably bore wooden columns be- 
longing to a portico of fairly late date. To the Christian 
period belongs a small chapel. —Sculptural finds in- 
cluded a marble cippus with a ram’s head, possibly an 
archaic representation of the god Hermes; a bronze 
plaque of a hunter with dog, late archaic; a small 
marble head of an athlete, late fourth century and 
possibly a copy of the Agias; a small terracotta bust 
of a shepherd playing the syrinx, Hellenistic; a small 
“‘pre-Byzantine” head in local marble. Various small 
metal objects were found. Ceramic remains were 
mostly Corinthian, with a few Attic and Hellenistic 
sherds.—The history of the site covered about a 
thousand years, and included three periods of activity; 
nevertheless the shrine always remained modest and 
provincial, there was no temple, and the presiding 
deity cannot be determined. 

A Thasian ‘‘Thesauros.’” —R. Martin publishes in 
BCH, \xiv-lxv, 1940-1941, pp. 163-200, an object 
found in the agora of Thasos. It is a marble receptable 
(@ncavpés) for money offerings, in the form of a cyl- 
inder with a tapered interior cavity (doubtless origin- 
ally closed by a lid at the top) and an orifice at one side 
for withdrawing the money. On the sides are engraved 
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two inscriptions, both dealing with the cult of the 
Thasian hero Theogenes.—The author studies the 
various types of thesauroi, allies the Thasian one with 
those which form actual cult objects, usually associ- 
ated with healing divinities, and notes the frequent 
occurrence on the lids of such receptacles of a snake 
which represents the guardian of the money within. — 
The first inscription, which dates in the middle of the 
first century B.c., specifies that the obol is to be the 
smallest amount deposited, and a moral sanction is 
pronounced against anyone who does not deposit; the 
money is to be turned over annually to the hiero- 
mnemon, who is to keep it until one thousand drachmae 
have accumulated; that the money cannot be spent 
until the Boule and the demos have deliberated, and 
that it is to be used for consecrations to the hero. The 
second inscription, later in date than the first, is in the 
form of a counsel that the monetary offering to Theo- 
genes will bring prosperity to the family of the offer- 
ant. Theogenes is known as a Thasian athlete who 
won honors at Delphi and Olympia and was quasi- 
deified after death; the consecration of his statue 
probably dates around the middle of the fifth century. 
A cult gradually grew up around him, and he was ven- 
erated chiefly for his healing powers against fever. 


Architecture 


Proto-Doric Plaque at Delphi.—A unique minia- 
ture plaque of poros, with sculptured representation 
of two triglyphs and metopes, is published by R. 
Demanczt in BCH, lxiv-Ixv, 1940-1941, pp. 151-162. 
It was found in a Mycenaean deposit in the adyton 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Its interest is two- 
fold: the peculiar form of the triglyph marks it as a 
prototype of the classic Doric triglyph, which origi- 
nated from a barred window frame; and the triglyph is 
a religious symbol, standing for the cosmic (Chthonian) 
gate, and playing an important part in the Delphic 
rites. It was associated with the omphalos, and in fact 
an archaic omphalos was found not far from the 
plaque. 

Treasury of Syracuse at Delphi. —The location of 
this treasury has long been a moot point, although 
several solutions have been proposed. The subject is 
taken up again by J. Bousquet in BCH, Ixiv-lxv, 
1940-1941, pp. 128-145. Following the indication of 
Pausanias, the writer discovered space for a small 
building at the crossroads of the treasuries, facing the 
Treasury of the Athenians. Here is, in fact, a poros 
foundation about 1.25 m. wide. Under the paving of 
the Sacred Way was found part of a marble corona 
which joins with other fragments found earlier, and 
which with the help of Miss Lucy Shoe’s data on pro- 
file mouldings can be dated in the late fifth century; 
this accords with the known founding of the Treasury 
of Syracuse, 410-400. It can be established that the 
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Treasury had a regular entablature only at the front, 
the other three sides being hidden from view. Dimen- 
sions of the frieze can be worked out. The narrowness 
of the metopes in relation to the triglyphs is noted; 
this usage is paralleled in Magna Graecia and Sicily, 
which further strengthens the identification. Other 
finds which may be associated with the Treasury are 
a gutter block, a triglyph of dark blue limestone, and 
two proxeny decrees of the Syracusans found nearby. 

Doric Columns of the Tholos of Marmaria at 
Delphi. —Prerre Amanpry and JzEAN Bousqust sub- 
mit in BCH, Ixiv-Ixv, 1940-1941, pp. 121-127, a brief 
but interesting report on this subject. Seventy-five 
blocks belonging to the columns were examined, and 
the drums were found to fall into five groups instead 
of four as originally believed. Several technical ob- 
servations could be made. The columns did not stand 
exactly vertical but were inclined slightly inward; the 
bottom of the lowest drum was engraved with arcs 
of circles following the lines of the flutings. The 
heights of column and wall could be worked out ac- 
curately. The columns are slender, the relation of 
height to lower diameter being 6.82. This factor taken 
alone would seem to date the building in the early 
third century, but other architectural considerations 
outweigh this, and the old date ca. 400 still stands. 
Direct influence of Attic architecture of the Periclean 
period is seen in all features of the.Tholos. 


Sculpture 


Dates and Origins of Cypriote Sculpture. —In 
BSA, xli (sessions 1940-1945), pp. 100-104, pls. 31, 32, 
Sir Jonn L. Myres discusses the dates and origins of 
Cypriote sculpture with special reference to criticisms 
of his views as expressed in his Handbook to the Cesnola 
Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 1914), by A. W. Lawrence 
(JHS, xlvi, 1926), F. N. Payne (Catalogue of Sculpture 
of the British Museum, ii, 1931), and Stanley Casson 
(Ancient Cyprus, 1937). All three regard Hellenic influ- 
ences as primary and Oriental influences as relatively 
unimportant; consequently all bring the beginnings of 
Cypriote sculpture down to about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. Sir John maintains his previous posi- 
tion with hardly any modification. 

In what is virtually a separate treatise he discusses 
the eye and ear in Cypriote sculpture, showing in some 
detail the differences between the Cypriote and the 
Greek treatment. 

Aphrodite Anadyomene.—In BSA, xli (sessions 
1940-1945), p. 99, Sir Jonn L. Myrzs calls attention 
to the fact that off the coast at Paphos the waves of 
the sea strike against each other so as to cause the 
spray to shoot up like a water-spout and fall back in a 
cascade of foam. It looks like a human figure rising 
from the sea and may account for the myth of the 
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birth of Aphrodite. Lesser examples of the same 
phenomenon may be seen at Southwold on the coast 
of Sussex and in Carmel Bay in southern California. 
Perhaps a rapid lateral shifting breaker may be else- 
where mistaken for a sea serpent or ‘Lough Ness 
Monster.’ 

Mediaeval and Ancient Sculpture.—The origin 
and date of the so-called Ludovisi Throne and its 
companion piece in Boston have been much discussed. 
An oblique light is shed on the subject by R. Deman- 
cet in BCH, lxiv-Ixv, 1940-1941, pp. 211-217. Two 
figures on the western portal of the mediaeval church 
at Rampillon (near Provins, France) show a rather 
striking similarity, in attitude and expression, to fig- 
ures on the Boston relief. The author raises, but leaves 
unsettled the question of whether the Rampillon 
sculptures show the influence of the classical ones, or 
whether on the other hand they contribute to the dis- 
credit of the Boston relief. 

A Garland Sarcophagus in Beroea.—In BSA, xli 
(sessions 1940-1945), J. M. R. Cormack publishes a 
garland-sarcophagus outside (in 1936) the new me- 
tropolis in Beroea (Verria). The ends and lower part 
are missing. The moulding is fine. The top was prob- 
ably gabled. The two garlands have bunches of grapes 
hanging from them. The remains of a bucranium are 
barely visible at the break at the extreme left, so per- 
haps the garlands were supported by bucrania. Be- 
tween the garlands is a door, perhaps the entrance 
to the lower world or to the tomb. The central figure 
is badly damaged. If it is female, it may be a maenad. 
The space above the garlands is occupied by two ser- 
pents coiled and facing each other, reminding one 
somewhat of the two snakes facing an altar on a 
Pompeian painting (AJA, xlvi, 1942, p. 14, fig. 1), 
though there the snakes do not, as in Beroea, repose 
on rocks. 


Vases 


Some Provincial Black-Figure Workshops. —In 
BSA, xli (sessions 1940-1945), pp. 22-28; 5 pls., 
Anniz D. Uns treats of four provincial black-figure 
workshops. (1) In the small collection of Greek vases 
at Reading University are a pyxis with lid and an odd 
lid, all with floral decoration done with great care. 
They resemble the Branteghem pyxis (Froehner, Coll. 
Van Branteghem, no. 211, pl. 46), though that has fig- 
ure decoration, whereas these have only palmette and 
lotus. Twelve (or thirteen?) vases belong in this group, 
connected with each other by palmette shapes or ani- 
mal groups or some detail of execution. In practically 
all these vases red ochre is used freely to heighten the 
color of the ground. These vases are all from a Boeo- 
tian workshop active in the last quarter of the fifth 
century. A small group of three lebetes (in Bonn, Mu- 
nich, and Athens) which have wreaths of leaves, not 
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birds and flowers, in the main zone, may have some 
connexion with this group. 

(2) Another group, called the “Thetis Group” from 
the stamnos-pyxis in the Louvre (Giraudon, phot. 
19506), contains more than twenty vases, many of 
them of Kabeiric shape. 

(3) A small group of three kylikes and a handless 
bowl (in Nauplia, Heidelberg, Thebes, and Athens) 
calls to mind the degenerate Attic vases made by the 
followers of the Haimon painter. Three cups in this 
manner have been found in graves at Rhitsona. The 
date of this group is early in the third quarter of the 
fifth century. 

(4) Three Boeotian cups found in grave 139 at Rhit- 
sona and one in Reading are by a painter “who owes 
something to these late cups in the manner of the Hai- 
mon painter”; they are roughly contemporary with 
Group 3. Probably the Thetis painter (group 2) had 
his workshop in or near Thebes, the Branteghem work- 
shop (group 1) cannot have been far off, there is no 
indication of the exact site of the Nauplia Kylix (group 
3), though it was certainly in Boetia. The painter of 
the fourth group probably had his workshop at Myka- 
lessos. 

A fifth group, of nine vases, four of which are in the 
Chalcis Museum, exhibits unusual shapes, and the 
decoration differs somewhat from that of Boeotian 
vases. Probably the date is in the second quarter of the 
fourth century and the site of the workshop not far 
from Chalcis. 

The ‘‘Pas de Deux.” —A. PuinapELPuevs in BCH, 
lxiv-lxv, 1940-1941, pp. 34-35, calls attention to two 
vases with representations of couples dancing in the 
modern manner. One is a black-figured Attic lekythos, 
the other a black-figured amphora. Both he saw in the 
shops of dealers in Athens. 

Miniature Panathenaics.—In BSA, xli (sesssion 
1940-1945), pp. 10-21; 3 pls., J. D. Braziey discusses 
miniature Panathenaic and some related vases. In all 
28 midget Panathenaics are listed. Their height varies 
between 0.075 and 0.093 m. All seem to be from the 
same workshop. Stephani first mentioned such vases 
in 1876, and Jacobsthal, Miss Shoe, and F. P. John- 
son have added to the number known. They may be 
dated in the fifth and early fourth centuries B.c. 

Miniature pointed amphorae, some decorated with 
a net pattern, others with a scale pattern, now number 
eleven. They were first recognized by Bulas (BCH, 
1982). Belonging to the same group are two almond 
amphoriskoi, one of which was already seen to belong 
to this group by Bulas. Two round aryballoi are also 
to be included, as are nine alabastra with network and 
five with scales, one oinochoe with scales, and numer- 
ous squat lekythoi, five of which are decorated with 
scales and many (over sixty) with network, besides 
three with network and red figure, belong to the 
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group, for which the name “Bulas Group” is suggested. 
The use of white, usually and perhaps always applied 
directly on the clay, is noticeable in these vases. The 
vase (pl. 5, 19a, 196), of which the back has the form 
of a cockle-shell and the front bears a bearded head in 
relief, is distinguished (note 3, p. 14) from other vases 
in cockle-shell form, some of which may belong to the 
Bulas group. The numbering on pl. 4 has little relation 
to any numbers in the text. A flask-shaped vase with 
projecting palmettes (?) on the sides and a head in 
relief on the front (pl. 5, 20) has no apparent connex- 
ion with anything in the text. 

Amphora Handle from Thasos. — An amphora han- 
dle with an unusual attribute is published by R. 
DemancE in BCH, 1940-1941, pp. 146-150. 
Like others of its class, the handle is stamped with the 
place of origin (Qaciwv); and it has the proper name 
Ilv6iwy. Between is a heretofore unexplained object 
composed of four vertical hastas crowned by a hori- 
zontal. Demangel identifies this figure with the famous 
Pythian E mentioned by Plutarch, and discusses its 
peculiar form and its religious significance. 

Inscriptions 

Crete.—In Archiv Orientdlni, June, 1946, B. 
Hrozny¥ reproduces a number of Cretan inscriptions in 
the original script; each copy is followed by a trans- 
scription, a translation, and a commentary. Some of 
these inscriptions are said to be of a religious nature 
and to deal with animals offered in sacrifice. On a num- 
ber the themes concern chariots and horses’ trappings. 
A few give lists of names of persons and places. 

Inscriptions from Athenian Agora.—In Hesperia, 
xv (1946), 3, B. D. Mzrirt publishes, with copious il- 
lustrations and a prosopographical index of over four 
hundred names, nos. 18-78 of a series of Greek in- 
scriptions from the Athenian Agora, ranging in date 
from about 465 B.c. (the Eleusinian and Erythrae 
decrees, published by Meritt as nos. 77-78) to the 
‘third century a.p. Included are public funeral monu- 
ments (18-21), a boundary marker (22), fourth cen- 
tury dedications (23-25), grave monuments (26-30), 
Poletae records (31-33; cf. Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, 52), honorary decrees emended from previous 
publication in Hesp, iii, 1934, (34-36), ephebe in- 
scriptions (37-42), including one of 126 and another 
of 302 lines), records mentioning Paredroi (44-46), 
Hellenistic dedications (47-51), prytany documents 
(52-55), late grave monuments (56-62), dedications of 
Roman date (63-70), prytany documents of Roman 
date (71-78), an uncertain fragment of Roman date 
(74), and two modern Latin inscriptions (75-76). This 
publication adds to or further illuminates the follow- 
ing inscriptions (references are to JG II? unless other- 
wise indicated): IG I? 956=Meritt 20, 1579 =31, 
491 =34, 900 =38, 1009 =42, 3003a =50, 3152-3 =51, 
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4158 =68, 4205a =65, I? 10-13 =77, 6 and 9 (now 
joined) =78. Nos. 35, 36, 40, 70 and 71 add to previ- 
ous publications in Hesp, iii (1934); nos. 41 and 64 to 
Hesp, iv (1935); no. 41 also matches Fouilles de 
Delphes, iii, 2, no. 4. 

Particularly worthy of note are no. 23, a sculptured 
stele with satyrs and dolphins, which has certain re- 
semblances to a Dionysiac vase described in Roscher’s 
Lexicon, s.v. Dionysos, col. 1072; the new stemma of 
the Hermogenes-Hermodorus family of Aegilia (ca. 
220-88 3B.c.) published with no. 39; the evidence (no. 
48) for the worship at Athens about 200 B.c. of a hero 
Strategos; the honorary decree of the Athenian demos 
to C. Asinius C. filius, praetor ca. a.p. 20 (no. 63); the 
dedication (no. 64) to Athena Polias and Trajan of a 
stoa, peristyle, and library, with books and furniture, 
by a priest of the Muses, probably from Alexandria; a 
decree (no. 66) of the Boule and Areopagus, possibly 
in honor of the famous author and philosopher 
Apuleius Varus (PIR? 958); and finally (no. 67) a 
commemorative inscription honoring the father of the 
philosopher Epicurus. 

The new readings in the Erythrae decrees (no. 77, 
IG IT? 10-13) are important, as is also the new connec- 
tion (credited to Raubitschek) of JG I? 6 with 7b. 9, 
with Meritt’s suggestion that the Eumolpid genos had 
charge of the roster of orphans, and that the decree 
offers no evidence, as was previously thought, for the 
place of initiation into the mysteries, either in Eleusis 
or in Athens. 

Delphic Dedications. —P. AManpry in BCH, Ixiv- 
Ixv, 1940-1941, pp. 60-75, publishes a group of in- 
scriptions from Delphi: 1) Limestone statue base with 
a dedication to Apollo, first half of the fifth century; 
2) Dedication to Apollo by the Naxians, fourth cen- 
tury, but retaining archaic orthography of the double 
£; 3) Dedication of Sostratos, limestone fragment with 
the beginning of two lines of text separated by an 
erasure; the writer believes the two lines were engraved 
by different hands but in the same period (first half of 
the third century B.c.) and suggests that Sostratos 
may be identified with the famous architect of Cnidus 
and that the inscription may have accompanied a 
statue group of Ptolemy Philadelpheus and his queen; 
4) a new fragment of BCH, liii, 1929, pp. 27-28, 
dedication of Pleistainos, son of the Aetolian general 
Eurydamos who led the Greek armies against the 
Gauls in 279 B.c.; the text was inscribed on the face of 
a stylobate on which rested two Ionic columns; 5) dedi- 
cation of Achaean exiles on the occasion of their re- 
establishment of Skyros (identified as the Pelopon- 
nesian Skiritas) ; the base carried a bronze statue of the 
Aetolian Simos, and was dedicated at Delphi between 
220 and 217 B.c. 

Inscriptions from Delphi. —J. Bousqusr publishes 
in BCH, lxiv-lxv, 1940-1941, pp. 76-120, a group of 
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miscellaneous inscriptions from Delphi. 1) The first 
group comprises twelve fragmentary inscriptions 
which are for the first time identified as coming from 
the Treasury of Cyrene. Nine are proxeny decrees, 
two are manumissions, and the last is a fragment of an 
iambic poem of the first century B.c. 2) The second 
group is concerned with the names and dates of four 
Delphic archons; two of these were hitherto unknown, 
and are dated within the period 315-300; the third is 
the reading of the name of the archon for 337/6 in an 
inscription which had previously been assigned to 
$19/8; the fourth inscription is a completely preserved 
proxeny decree, previously unpublished, which is 
dated 330/29. 3) Next is a fragment which repre- 
sents the end of the decree of acceptance on the part of 
Abdera to the festival of the Soteria at Delphi; it is to 
be dated in the neighborhood of the archonship of the 
Athenian Polyeuktos, in the mid-third century; it is 
the earliest decree of Abdera preserved. 4) Fragment 
of an amphictyonic decree in honor of the hieromne- 
mon Alkimachos of Chios, dated between 242 and 223; 
the name of the hieromnemon is engraved in an era- 
sure, and represents a re-use of the monument in 
which only the names were changed. 5) New fragment 
of the inscription published as FD. IIT 1, no. 218, con- 
taining two additional crowns from a table in honor 
of Cassandros of Alexandria (in the Troad) ; dated first 
half of the second century B.c. 6) New fragment of 
FD. III 1, no. 578, which records the dossier relative 
to a quarrel between the towns of Euboea, apparently 
over the designation of the hieromnemon in the Py- 
thian year; the inscription is dated at the end of the 
second century, when the position of the hieromnemon 
had become largely honorary. 

Inscriptions from Livadia.—J. JaNNoRAY pub- 
lishes in BCH, lxiv-Ixv, 1940-1941, pp. 36-59, a group 
of Greek inscriptions found at Livadia (ancient Leba- 
dea), Boeotia, and now housed in a museum there. 
The group, which is miscellaneous, includes: a new 
fragment of IG, VII, 3072-3076, an architectual in- 
scription giving measurements for the facade of the 
temple of Zeus Basileus at Livadia; two dedications to 
the Magna Mater, dated late third century or early 
second, and a later one (second century after Christ) 
on a fragment belonging to a statue of Cybele seated 
(the figure recalls in style and attitude that of Leto on 
the east pediment of the Parthenon) ; four dedications 
to Zeus Meilichios in the form of small quadrangular 
cippi surmounted by omphaloi, of the late third or 
early second century; a dedication to Artemis, of the 
early second century; a dedication to Apollo, fifth cen- 
tury; a dedication to Trajan by the city of Livadia, 
dated between 98 and 102 a.p., on the plinth of a 
statue; a metrical and a funerary dedication, both of 
the late imperial period. 

Thasian Dedication. —A new dedication from Tha- 
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sos is published by E. Writ in BCH, Ixiv-Ixv, 1940- 
1941, pp. 201-210. The three-line inscription, com- 
plete and well preserved, is cut on the face of an ob- 
long block which can be identified as a lintel, probably 
for a wall niche. The date is first half of the second 
century A.D. Each of the three lines contains a dedica- 
tion to a divinity: the first is the Thracian knight 
Heros; the second, Gallia, is probably the Phrygian 
Magna Mater; and the third is the Dea Syria (Syrian 
Aphrodite). Their occurrence together is unique. The 
inscription is couched in the style of acclamations of 
the imperial period, rather than the conventional 
dedication formula. 

Inscriptions from Beroea.—In BSA, xli (sessions 
1940-1945), pp. 105-114, fig., J. M. R. Cormack pub- 
lishes twenty-six inscriptions from Beroea (Verria). 
The first is a dedicatory inscription to Isis Lochia 
(fig.) in the church of St. George. A photograph of a 
squeeze shows a sistrum below the inscription. Lucius 
Bruttius Agathophorus and his wife Eleutherion had 
made a vow to dedicate an altar to Isis if their 
daughter Milesia were safely delivered. Perhaps L. 
Bruttius Agathophorus was a Greek freedman of the 
priest L. Bruttius Publicianus, who held office for life. 
The other inscriptions are almost all funerary or dedi- 
catory. No. 3 is partly in Latin. The name of the de- 
creased in no. 4 is clearly Spelios, not Spedios as given 
by L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques, 
95-96. The inscription “Axria in a wreath doubtless 
refers to Actian games held at Nicopolis in Epirus..In 
No. 6 the name ’Ad¢podir occurs instead of the usual 
"Adpodirn, and in No. 14 E’ropw instead of Evzopia. 
The fragmentary No. 25 seems to arrange for the 
manumission of a slave after the death of his owner. 
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Correlation of Philosophy and Spatial Theories 
in the Middle Ages.—A leading article by Rosert 
GRINNELL in Speculum, xxi, 1946, pp. 141-157, en- 
titled “The Theoretical Attitude towards Space in the 
Middle Ages,” draws an illuminating parallel between 
philosophical concepts and the dominant styles of art 
in the Romanesque and Gothic periods and expounds 
the thesis that the evolution and separation of space, 
form, and structure corresponds to the evolution of 
mysticism, naturalistic nominalism, and rationalism 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century. 

Stressing the admitted fact that the handling of 
space tells us as much of a habit of thought as does 
form, he distinguishes three types of space involved 
in a work of art, —the first a purely two-dimensional 
surface on which a design is inscribed, as in all sorts 
of flat ornament,—the second in which real space 
penetrates the surface, as in architecture and sculp- 
ture, —and the third in which an illusory cubic space 
is suggested by perspective, foreshortening, etc. These 
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constructions of space and form show certain general 
similarities of organization called a style, which is it- 
self defined by a dominant technique. Hence three 
factors —space and form, their organization into style, 
and the dominant technique by which organization is 
effected —constitute the principles by which a his- 
torian of art interprets the life and multiple variations 
of form. Space, as an area of potential form, repre- 
sents fundamentally a value, as value represents the 
basis for forms of experience in consciousness. Form 
itself is an evaluation, and style a general organization 
of value into esthetic evaluations. Thus esthetic style 
and general philosophical concepts perform similar 
functions —on the one hand determining the terms in 
which an expression takes place, and on the other 
representing the general framework within which an 
individual locates and correlates his own experience 
with the collective values in which he lives. Further- 
more, since the notion of the dominant technique in 
art shows certain interesting similarities to other con- 
temporary techniques for organizing knowledge and 
values, the process of a shift in techniques and the 
consequent shift in values which that implies is a 
matter of some importance. From the standpoint of 
art, moreover, space assumes the same interest that 
the study of first principles does in philosophy. It 
represents a sort of first postulation for subsequent 
organization into form, and assumes in this respect 
two functions, one as a limit, the other as an environ- 
ment. 

Nowhere, perhaps, do space as a limit and architec- 
ture as the dominant technique appear more clearly 
than in the Romanesque style, a style based on a re- 
spect for plane surfaces and an equilibrium between 
masses of masonry. Sculpture likewise reflects these 
characteristics, since the artist was so conscious of 
surface that the figures seem engraved on stone, the 
drapery expressed by line rather than by modelling. 
Even more significant than the reappearance of the 
human figure in eleventh century sculpture is the 
fact that the buildings in which their figures appear 
are for the first time constructed at human scale. The 
final accomplishment of Romanesque art, Grinnell 
thinks, was the synthesis of sculpture and architec- 
ture; and he then attempts to demonstrate that the 
key to this rigorous equation of form-defining space, 
architectonic structure, and human evaluations may 
be found in certain cosmological ideas of space and 
material form in the tradition of Augustinian thought. 
He distinguishes three main points in St. Augustine’s 
position, which appear also in the early twelfth century 
writings of Hugh of St. Victor, Isaac of Stella, and 
Honorius of Autun. These are, first, the space-creating 
and form-constituting nature of light; second, the 
psychological and intellectual function of light and 
divine illumination in knowledge; and third, the value- 
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imparting nature of light. According to the Augustin- 
ian philosophers light was space, in the sense that the 
instant irradiation of light created an area intelligible 
to the mind. Moreover, an intelligible light, as opposed 
to physical light, organized intelligible prime matter 
of the spirit into forms and concepts constituting a 
world of the spirit transcending but supporting the 
material and spatial universe. Finally, light itself rep- 
resented value, which organized reality into a hier- 
archy of perfections and suffused the heart with the 
warmth of desire. Man thus existed at the juncture of 
two worlds, the word of spiritual value and the world 
of physical being. These ideals and mental equiva- 
lents we find expressed in the Apocalyptic themes of 
Romanesque iconography, in the teachings of the 
monastic doctors, and in the fervid carvings of the art- 
ist monks. Space as a limit, human forms as abstrac- 
tions caught in the tensions between structural forces 
and the light spaces which limit them —these form the 
essentials expressed by the Romanesque artist and 
builder in their sermons in stone or in glass. 

Gothic architecture, on the other hand, seems to 
represent the emergent formulation of space as an 
environment. The basic consequence of its structural 
principles was to free space, and figures in space, from 
the Romanesque architectural compulsions. Separate 
frames of reference were created for space, structure, 
and decoration; and natural space, natural form, and 
an elegant structural solution which imposed no re- 
quirements upon decoration became the true core of 
the style. In the esthetic realm this separation of 
space, structure, and decorative form in effect termi- 
nated the domination of architecture as a technique. 
Sculpture became the technical criterion of style, to 
be superseded shortly by painting, as the notion of an 
absolute space and the individual integrity of natural 
forms implied in Gothic architecture emerges. In the 
course of the thirteenth century, sculpture lost the 
monumental dignity of its architectural ancestry and, 
as its figures became accustomed to an environment of 
real space, they tended towards the variations of 
psychological types. In effect, the emergence of real 
space and natural form points towards an essentially 
descriptive technique satisfactory to minds which saw 
a world composed of individual and autonomous 
forms. The rise of nominalism, the development of sci- 
ence and the emergence of painting in the fourteenth 
century reflect this motion of the mind and the shift 
in value which had occurred. We can trace this evolu- 
tion in the concept of space in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The later twelfth century saw a 
shift from traditional Augustinianism, as the old trans- 
cendental symbolism gave way to an emphasis on both 
the value-intuitions forming the substratum of man’s 
consciousness and the natural forms in which reality 
appeared; i.e., value ceased, like space, to be a com- 


pletely subsuming force, and the forms of sensory ex- 
perience and of nature acquired an intrinsic import- 
ance of their own. In the thirteenth century St. 
Thomas abandoned the light-metaphysic of St. Augus- 
tine, retaining it only as a metaphorical statement of 
value, and obscuring the dynamic nature of its intuited 
mystical value behind a vast logical construct of ra- 
tional being. At this same time, however, the Francis- 
can philosophers attempted to maintain something of 
the Augustinian concept. The double status of space, 
i.e., as a limit and an environment, corresponds to the 
opposing concepts of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, 
the one regarding it asan areaof passive receptivity, the 
other as a dynamic area conferring value on form. 
Light, in the thought of St. Bonaventure, was almost 
space. Thus, both in art and in thought, the thirteenth 
century century bears witness to a profound agitation 
of the mind, which manifested itself in the separation 
of form and value, reason and faith, structure and 
space, and the techniques by which these realities were 
given validity in expression. In many of its aspects, in- 
deed, the thirteenth century represents more nearly a 
crisis than a synthesis. Thus, in the evolution and 
separation of space, form and structure, we find a cor- 
responding evolution of mysticism, naturalistic nom- 
inalism, and rationalism. By comparison to the 
Romanesque, the thirteenth century seems great not 
for the faith it expressed, but for the quality of its 
doubt. 

Michael Choniates.--In Speculum, xxi, 1946, pp. 
234-236, Kennetu M. Serron makes certain addenda 
to and corrections of his earlier Speculum article (sum- 
marized in AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 91-93) in which the 
career of Michael Acominatus, Metropolitan of 
Athens, displaced by the Fourth Crusaders, was dis- 
cussed in passing. On the basis of sources not available 
for his first article, Setton now points out that no good 
authority exists for Michael’s family name Aco- 
minatus, which was first given to Michael’s brother 
Nicetas by Hieronymus Wolf in the editio princeps of 
Nicetas’ history, published 1557 in Basel. From Nice- 
tas the apparently spurious name was transferred to 
Michael, so that for almost four hundred years the 
brothers Choniatae have been known by this unwar- 
ranted surname. Stadtmiiller, who in 1934 first re- 
marked Wolf’s error, is unable to say where the latter 
may have picked up the name Acominatus; he there- 
fore thinks it should be abandoned, maintaining that 
the brothers must henceforth be referred to as Nicetas 
Choniates and Michael Choniates. Stadtmiiller has 
also shown that the date of Michael’s arrival in Athens 
as Archbishop was 1182. A correct reading of the 
Parthenon inscriptions reveals that his predecessor, 
George Bourtzes, died in 1180, indicating that this 
date is the terminus post quem for Michael’s coming to 
Athens; and furthermore, a passage in his own writings 
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makes it clear that he was residing in his metro- 
politan see, at the very latest, by September of 1183. 
Driven fron Athens toward the end of 1204 when the 
Burgundians occupied the city, Michael spent the 
next twelve years, late 1205 to 1217, on the island of 
Ceos, except for a brief and perilous visit to his former 
see about 1216. From Ceos he went to Euboea, and 
thence to the monastery of St. John the Baptist in 
Mountinitza, the Frankish Boudonitza, at the pass of 
Thermopylae. About the year 1222 it is alleged, he died 
at Boudonitza, although William Miller considers this 
at least doubtful. 


FAR EAST 


The Sites of Ch’i Chia P’ing and Lo Han T’ang 
in Kansu. —M. Bruin, in BMFEA, 18, 1946, pp. 383- 
498 (56 pls.) discusses the early pottery collected by 
Dr. J. G. Andersson at these two sites. In the case of 
Ch’i Chia, the author notes that the circumstances 
of collection were such that no solid stratigraphical 
analysis is possible. He divides the Ch’i Chia material 
into three main groups on the basis of the quality and 
constitution of the ware, pointing out that the quality 
of the ware varies. The best of it shows well-shaped, 
hard-baked sherds, with a use of temper and slip, and 
occasionally a simple motif incised or in relief. Simple 
painted designs appear, though they are very re- 
stricted and most infrequent. A number of the ves- 
sels show stamping or combed texturing on the sur- 
face. One of the striking features of these vessels is the 
presence of a group which seem to show dependence 
on metal models for their forms. For this and other 
reasons, Bylin is obliged to differ with Dr. Andersson 
on the chronology of the Ch’i Chia pottery. While Dr. 
Andersson has classified it among the earliest of the 
neolithic wares, Bylin places it relatively late, cer- 
tainly contemporary with a metal age. 

The Pottery of Lo Han T’ang is from an excavated 
site, though the stratigraphy has not been observed in 
sufficient detail. At Lo Han T’ang the first of the early 
kilns were discovered, and there was a rich yield of 
additional material. The pottery is clearly divided 
into three classes; a high quality unpainted tare with 
mat or basket impressions, a coarse unpainted ware 
with cord impressions, and a high quality painted 
ware. In shape, decoration, and technique, there are 
some types related to those of Ch’i Chia P’ing, and 
some which are not. Others seem related to wares 
known from Ma Chia Yao, in Kansu, and even to 
types from as far east as Shensi. 

Of special interest is Bylin’s excellent discussion of 
the technical aspects of the manufacture and structure 
of this pottery. Likewise impressive are the many 
plates which illustrate a host of specimens, including 
a good number of the bone and stone artifacts found 
at both sites. 
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Legends and Cults in Ancient China. —In BMFEA, 
18, 1946, pp. 199-365 BernHARD KarLGREN evaluates 
the validity of Chinese and Occidental views concern- 
ing the legends and cults current in pre-Han China. 
The author points out that even the scholars of the 
Han Dynasty possessed no more authentic pre-Han 
literature (with few exceptions) than we do today. 
Consequently, any legendary history or cult informa- 
tion derived from sources of Han times or later is apt 
to be “tampered with, altered, corrupted, and added 
to.” Karlgren’s method for adducing the alteration 
or fabrication of an early account, is by dividing the 
texts into three groups. Group A he calls the ‘free’ pre- 
Han texts, and includes works such as the Shih ching, 
Tso chuan, Chuang-tze, etc. Group B he terms the 
‘systematizing’ texts, and includes works such as the 
T li, Chou li, and parts of the Shih chi, etc. These 
writings are regarded as already conscious attempts to 
institutionalize Chinese history and cultural heritage. 
Group C includes the Eastern Han and post-Han 
scholars who went much farther in the direction of 
“fanciful innovation” than their systematizing pred- 
ecessors. By comparing the material relative to any 
given tradition found in the three types of text, Karl- 
gren separates the basic material from its systematized 
and altered form, on the one hand, and from its scho- 
lastic and fanciful elaboration on the other. 

The A and B Styles in Yin Ornamentation. — 
In BMFEA, 18, 1946, pp. 367-382, BreRNHARD 
KARLGREN writes a severe analysis of Catherine 
Grassl’s “New Researches on Chinese Bronzes,” 
which appeared in The Art Bulletin, March 1948. 
This latter article, purporting to extend and cor- 
rect the serious work of Karlgren on Yin and Chou 
bronze style, is largely a statistical analysis of some 
aspects of the t’ao t’ieh and certain other motifs. 
Karlgren points out that its conclusions are far from 
clear, and that it needs correction in its “grossly er- 
roneous statements...lest it might cause some 
mischief.” 

Glosses on the Ta ya and Sung Odes. —Brrn- 
HARD KARLGREN continues in BMFEA 18, 1946, pp. 
1-197, his commentary and philological work on the 
Odes. This article is the third of a series, the first be- 
ing “Glosses on the Kuo feng Odes (BMFEA 14, 
1942), ibid., the second being “‘Glosses on the Siao ya 
Odes (BMFEA 16, 1944) ibid. 


U.S.S.R. 


Crimea. — At Olbia (Olvia) excavations interrupted 
by World War II have been resumed by the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR. The ex- 
pedition reported during September, 1946, having dis- 
covered a two-story building attributed to the first 
and second centuries B.c. The remains of a stone for- 
tress wall and a number of other urban structures were 
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found nearby. The new discoveries shed light on the 
culture of Olvia throughout the nine centuries of its 
existence and the influence of this culture on the east- 
ern Slavic tribes. 

Azerbaidzhan SSR.—An Expedition under the 
direction of Isa JararzapE from the Academy of 
Sciences is excavating the underwater ruins of an 
ancient fortified city in Baku Bay on the Caspian Sea. 
During 1940, when the water level dropped, these ex- 
cavations were begun but were halted by World War 
IL. 
Investigations have revealed that the blocks of 
stone forming the city wall were far from being 
rough hewn. Each block, cleanly cut and measuring 
80 x40 x70 cm., has letters deeply engraved on its 
surface, indicating that one or several inscriptions ran 
around the wall. On a few stones the names “Muham- 
mad Ali” and “Menshehr,” carved in Parsi, suggest 
that the inscriptions date back to the Muslim period. 

On two stone blocks an inscription read: “Built by 
the master-craftsman Zein-ad-Din-bin Abu-Rashid of 
Shirvan” —apparently an Azerbaijanian from Shirvan. 

In addition to these inscriptions, some of the stones 
(of which more than 350 have been studied) bear bas- 
reliefs of various animals—a reclining camel, a run- 
ning gazelle, and others. 

On one stone was the date 632 (1234 or 1235 a.p.). 
However, the stone wall could have been built much 
later. 

Jafarzade located near one of the narrow entrances 
to tlie city, castle or citadel some stone slabs, obvi- 
ously part of mural bas-reliefs: On one of them was 
the head of a horse with harness, and on another, the 
carved head of a horse with mane streaming. Both 
heads were natural size, while the style in which they 
were executed differentiates them radically from 
everything else found. The work previously brought 
to light clearly bore the imprint of the stylized art be- 
longing to the post-Arabic period. However, accord- 
ing to I. Pasynkov the discoveries made during Au- 
gust, 1946, are primitive art, and do not show the 
slightest trace of conventional artistic design. The 
stone slabs date back to the Sasanian period (third to 
the seventh centuries) inasmuch as they display an 
affinity to the rock drawings and bas-reliefs of that 
period. 

These recent finds definitely confirm the fact that a 
comparatively high level of civilization existed in this 
region about 1,500 years ago. Some of the excavators 
feel certain that the fifteenth century Arab geographer 
Ibn Ayas referred to this submerged city when, after 
a visit to Baku, he wrote: 

“Sea waves wash its walls, and the sea has already 
seized upon a great piece of its walls and its towers.” 

Among unusual buildings was a raised place resemb- 
bling an altar which may well have been a fire-worship- 
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per’s temple. Even during the pre-Muslim period, 
these temples were used as repositories for treasure, 
the thick walls serving admirably for this purpose. 

Ryazan Region. —An ITMK Expedition began ex- 
cavations during July, 1946, in Spassky District. This 
was the site of the capital of the ancient principality 
of Ryazan first mentioned in documents of the year 
1106. Founded by Slav colonists from Kiev in 1095, 
it was burnt down during the Tatar invasion in the 
thirteenth century. The remains of old wooden build- 
ings, domestic utensils and various decorative objects 
have been unearthed. 

Uzbek SSR.-—S. P. Tolstov, who began excava- 
tions near Khwarazym during 1937, plans to con- 
tinue work at Toprak-Kala under the auspices of the 
Archeological-Ethnographical Expedition of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Excavation of settle- 
ments dating back to the Bronze Age and assigned by 
Tolstov to the Suyargan civilization are now in prog- 
ress under the direction of the Uzbek archeologist, 
Yakhya Guliamov. Aerial photography will be used 
during every phase of the work. Reconnaissance should 
disclose the trade routes that existed in ancient times, 
and in addition, might also throw light on the history 
of the dry channels of the river Jana-Darya, lying in 
the northwestern part of the Kzyl-Kum Desert, and 
the Uzboi, which is probably the old channel of the 
Amu-Darya. 

The first exploration party to travel along the dry 
channel of the Jana-Darya through the northwestern 
part of the Kzyl-Kum Desert from the town of Nukus 
on the Amu-Darya to the Syr-Darya, will investigate 
the ruins of ancient towns and outlying settlements 
along the route. 

Combined automobile and aerial operations will also 
be undertaken along the second exploration party’s 
route which will run through Ust-Urt, the tableland 
area west of the Aral Sea. Several interesting old 
structures are located here whose exact age has as yet 
not been determined. Tolstov is counting on the assist- 
ance of aviation in solving the enigma of the citadel 
famous in legend as Shaitan-Kala (“The Devil’s Cita- 
del”) situated on an island in the center of an enor- 
mous bitter-salt swamp called Barsa-Kelmes, which 
means “Go, never to return.” 

They plan to reconnoiter a third route cutting across 
the Kzyl-Kum Desert from the Aral Sea to the Cas- 
pian, along the dry bed of the Uzboi, once a major 
river artery fed by numerous tributaries. 

Uzbek SSR. —An expedition from the Uzbek Acad- 
emy of Sciences under the leadership of Yevgeni Koro- 
vin returned during November, 1946, from the Ust- 
Urt Plateau, an uninhabited area 200,000 sq. km. in 
area and 300 m. above local sea level, between the 
Aral and Caspian Seas. This Plateau was visited dur- 
ing the nineteenth century by Karelin, Borschov and 
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Severtsev and early in this century by Neustruyev. 
However, until recently a large part of this territory 
remained unexplored. 

The Ust-Urt plateau was believed to be a desert; 
however, during part of the year, especially in spring, 
the plateau is covered with vegetation. Neolithic re- 
mains were confirmed in the northeastern section. 
Traces of relatively recent human occupation were 
also found. Of especial interest were small mausoleums, 
of a new type, discovered in the interior of Ust-Urt. 
Their unique architecture consists of a square struc- 
ture supporting a round cupola tapering to a point. 
These mausoleums were constructed of uncut slabs of 
colored limestone. No similar buildings have been 
found in Central Asia. On the basis of inscriptions, 
these mausoleums housed the remains of the nomad 
chieftains and elders. These nomads were livestock 
breeders, who grazed their herds during the autumn, 
winter and spring, moving north during the summer 
months. Each year they migrated with their herds, 
often for hundreds of kilometers depending solely 
upon the vagaries of the severe continental climate. 

Other human traces include remains of numerous 
wells and a large north-south highway. 

Georgian SSR.—The Gori Historical-Ethno- 
graphical Museum has compiled data on the history of 
Gori and has conducted ethnographical expeditions 
to the Liakhva (1938) and Frone rivers (1944) and 
excavated burial mounds at Tkviavi (1938-1940) and 
early Bronze Age objects at Dvani (1945). Among spe- 
cial exhibits are: (a) fifteenth century Georgian coins 
found at Gori during 1937; and (b) Georgian embroid- 
ery, pottery and ancient weapons. 

Akathistos of the Virgin in Russian Art.—In 
GBA, ser. vi, xxix, 1946, pp. 5-16 (8 figs.) NATHALIB 
Scuerrer discusses the thanksgiving services held 
each year in the Russian Church for the deliverance 
of Constantinople from the infidel in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, attributed to the intervention of the 
Blessed Virgin, when a hymn, called the Akathistos, is 
sung. This hymn is described at some length, and orig- 
inally was sung only in Constantinople churches. In 
the ninth century it was introduced into the monastic 
regulations, and in the eleventh century (1070) it be- 
gan to be sung in Russia, where it became extremely 
popular, and was adopted as applying to Kiev as 
well as to Constantinople. In fact, the great mosaic of 
the Virgin-Orante in the cathedral of St. Sophia in 
that city is known by this name. To this hymn, as a 
prayer, miraculous power was emphasized in Russian 
religious tracts. Miniature paintings of chosen verses 
of this hymn occur in borders of icons, —selected ex- 
amples are illustrated, and described at some length. 
The icon called “Our Lady of Blachernae,” in the 
Moscow Uspenski Cathedral, is connected with the 
legends that grew around the hymn. It was brought to 
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Russia from Constantinople in 1654, with a charter 
testifying that it was the one which protected that city 
during the invasion of 626. Therefore on all Russian 
icons Our Lady of Blachernae appears as the Hodege- 
tria, i.e., holding the Child on Her left arm. Many 
compositions were inspired by verses of the Akathistos, 
a number of which are illustrated and described. 
Hymns of praise on various subjects might be com- 
posed by laymen as well as by clergy in the Russian 
Church, which were accepted after being censored by 
the Holy Synod, —a translation from Chekov’s Easter 
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Night is given, to show the difficulties of obtaining the 
peculiar beauty required, while adhering to the tradi- 
tional form. 

Biskupin, Poland.—A summary in French of the 
results of these excavations during 1937 by Jozef 
Kostrzewski and collaborators has been placed on a 
microfilm in the American Documentation Institute, 
1719 N. Street N.W., Washington, D.C. Four aerial 
photographs and a reconstruction sketch of this an- 
cient proto-Slav fortress have been included. 


ASPECTS OF THE ANCIENT Wor.tp, Essays AND RE- 
views, by Victor Ehrenberg. Pp. ix-+-256. New York, 
William Salloch, 1946. $4.50. 


This book consists of a collection of fifteen articles, 
addresses, and reviews, written by the author between 
1926 and 1945, only one of which had previously been 
published in English. Most of the others had originally 
appeared in continental publications, and, since some 
of these are not readily available in England and 
America, the author wished to present these pieces in 
English. He has thus had the opportunity to make 
certain revisions and to arrange the papers “in some 
sort of order, according to period or theme.” Because 
of the multiplicity of subjects included in this collec- 
tion, the reviewer can do little except list the titles and 
attempt to characterize each contribution briefly. 

I. The Beginnings of European History. In this In- 
augural Lecture, delivered at the German University 
of Prague in 1929, Ehrenberg presents a brief synthesis 
of the Minoan and Mycenaean periods, with emphasis 
upon the importance of eastern influences which finally 
succumbed to essentially Greek elements and char- 
acteristics with the coming of the Dorians. II. The 
Early History of the Etruscans is a rather unfavorable 
review, originally published in the Historische Zeit- 
schrift, vol. 146 (1932), of F. Schachermeyr’s Etrusk- 
ische Friihgeschichte. III. The Greek Country and the 
Greek State, reprinted from Die Antike, vol. iii (1927), 
deals in a not particularly original way with the influ- 
ence of geographic factors on the Greeks and their 
history. The author’s belief (pp. 47-48) in the late 
emergence of the genos—subsequent to that of the 
phylae and phratriae-—and his statement (p. 50) re- 
garding Sparta that “the extension of the territory 
did not, however, influence the essential character of 
the ruling citizens, the Spartiates” are, to say the least, 
open to serious doubts. IV. Greek Civilization and 
Greek Man is a translation of a review, originally ap- 
pearing in the Sudeten-German periodical Hochschul- 
wissen, vii (1930), of R. Marx’s edition of Jacob 
Burckhardt’s Griechische Kulturgeschichte, Leipzig, 
1929, in which is interwoven a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the Swiss historian. V. Essays in Historical 
Criticism is a review of A. W. Gomme’s Essays in 
Greek History and Literature, Oxford, 1987. This re- 
view, originally written in 1938 for the Czechoslovak- 
ian periodical Eunomia, appears here, with certain ad- 
ditions, for the first time in print. VI. Eunomia. This 
article, first published in Charisteria, Alois Rzach zum 

achtzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht (1930), is addressed 
especially to a scholarly audience. In it the meaning of 
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eunomia is traced from the Odyssey and Hesiod down 
to the fifth century. Originally nomos meant “custom” 
and eunomia, whether derived from it or not, signified 
“good order.” When Solon praised eunomia, he prob- 
ably was not thinking of nomos in the sense of custom 
for he was definitely breaking with many of the cus- 
toms of which he disapproved. In the sixth century, 
according to Ehrenberg, the meaning of nomos changed 
from “custom” to “law.” Eunomia now acquired the 
meaning of a “State with good laws.” As democracy 
developed in Athens its catchword became isonomia 
“equality before the law,” while eunomia, with its asso- 
ciations with the past, became the ideal of oligarchy 
signifying “the best constitution, based on inequality.” 
In the course of the Fifth Century, as Nomos acquired 
an absolute character, the qualified and relative con- 
ceptions of eunomia and isonomia gradually dwindled 
in significance. VII. A Totalitarian State. This is a 
translation of an unpublished broadcast talk delivered 
in Prague in 1934. Considering the time when this 
address was given and the medium of presentation, 
it is natural that this discussion of Sparta should be 
general and superficial. The reproduction and descrip- 
tion of a sixth-century bronze statuette of Heracles 
from Sparta, however, are very instructive, for, as the 
author says, this representation of Heracles, equipped 
like a typical soldier, illustrates perfectly the spirit of 
Sparta. VIII. Athenian Coinage. This is an interesting 
review, first published in the Historische Zeitschrift, 
vol. 135 (1926), of C. T. Seltman’s Athens, its History 
and Coinage before the Persian Invasion (Cambridge, 
1924). 

IX. Early Athenian Colonies. This article, originally 
appearing in the Czechoslovakian journal Eunomia, i 
(1939), is a scholarly discussion of Athenian coloniza- 
tion from its inception at the end of tlre seventh cen- 
tury. Ehrenberg shows clearly that the differences be- 
tween “archaic” and Periclean colonial policies have 
been greatly exaggerated and he emphasizes quite 
properly that “there were several intermediary forms 
between the pure cleruchy and the pure apoecy.” 
This paper deserves careful study by all students, es- 
pecially by those who have not realized that most of 
the evidence for the so-called cleruchies comes from 
the fourth century or later. X. Tragic Heracles, re- 
printed from the Durham University Journal, xxxv 
(1948), is an interesting discussion of Sophocles’ 
Trachiniae and Euripides’ Heracles. The author argues 
convincingly that in the former man is not depicted 
as the measure of all things whereas in the latter he is so 
recognized. XI. Alexander the Great. This address, 
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previously unpublished, was delivered in 1941. By 
emphasizing the constructive achievements of Alex- 
ander, Ehrenberg shows that his career cannot be 
interpreted by Beloch’s collectivist conception of his- 
tory. Furthermore our contempt for the perverted 
Nazi passion for hero-worship should not influence our 
estimate of Alexander by causing us to look for fal- 
lacious analogies. XII. Athenian Hymn to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. This article, originally published in Die 
Antike, vii (1931), points out how the famous Ithy- 
phallic Hymn foreshadowed many forces which were 
to become typical of the Hellenistic Age. XIII. The 
Form of Rule in the Roman Empire. This review of 
Ernst Kornemann’s Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung 
im Imperium romanum appeared first in somewhat 
briefer form in the Deutsche Literatur Zeitung (1931). 
In great detail Ehrenberg rightly argues against the 
idea of a “Dual Principate” which began with Augus- 
tus himself. XIV. Eduard Meyer. This appreciation of 
the great historian was originally published in the 
Historische Zeitschrift, vol. exliii (1931), shortly after 
Meyer’s death. XV. The Ancient World and Europe. 
This essay was written shortly after VE-Day. The 
plight of Europe naturally provoked the question 
whether “the mind and soul of Europe” could survive 
and recover. This query in turn led to another —““What 
is Europe?” In attempting to answer these questions, 
Ehrenberg examines rapidly some of the influences 
which have contributed to the formation of European 
civilization. He rejects the claims of prehistory as of no 
real significance in the evolution of Europe and main- 
tains that the important influences are to be found in 
the Judaeo-Christian and the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tions. This blending of Christianity and Humanism 
has caused Europe to be a union between East and 
West. The merging of these two influences has con- 
stituted the very essence of Europe and in their con- 
tinued union and growth, and not in the victory of the 
one over the other, lies the best hope for the preserva- 
tion of Europe. 

These brief summaries should be sufficient to reveal 
that this book can well be characterized as a medley, 
the component parts of which are of greatly varying 
value. It is pleasant, of course, for an English-speaking 
audience to be furnished with translations of these 
papers, but does that pleasure justify the reprinting of, 
let us say, reviews which originally appeared some 
fifteen or twenty years ago? The articles and reviews 
which first appeared in such journals as the Historische 
Zeitschrift and Die Antike have always been available 
to those interested, through an inter-library loan sys- 
tem if in no other way. To this reviewer, at least, ad- 
dresses and radio talks generally lose their interest 
soon after the occasion of their delivery, if not on the 
occasion itself. Lest these remarks seem captious, how- 
ever, let it be hastily added that such articles as 
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Eunomia, Early Athenian Colonies, and Tragic Hera- 
cles, numbers VI, IX, and X, respectively, are excel- 
lent contributions, and, since they originally appeared 
in periodicals which are not readily accessible, their 
republication here probably more than justifies the 
printing of this book. 


Princeton University Joun V. A. Five 


Puryerg, Exploration faite et publié sous la direction 
de M. Albert Gabriel. Tome I, GEOLOGIE Er 
GEOGRAPHIE Puysiquz, by Ernest Chaput. Pp. x + 
144, pls. 5, one map. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1941. 


This is the first fascicule of a comprehensive survey 
of Phrygia planned in 1935 by the French Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in Istanbul under the energetic leadership 
of Albert Gabriel. In the preface Gabriel outlines the 
program, which has been vigorously resumed since the 
end of the war. The pre-war plan envisaged separate 
explorations of a northern area centering on Yazilikaya 
and a southern area around Afyon Karahissar. From 
1936 to 1939 work in both areas was undertaken by 
Gabriel, Jestin, and Devambez of the French Insti- 
tute, Emily Haspels, now of the University of Amster- 
dam, and Halet Cambel of the University of Istanbul. 
In these campaigns the tomb of Maltash and tombs 
at Arslan Tash were studied. A volume on pottery and 
minor objects from Yazilikaya by E. Haspels will 
form the second instalment in the publication of the 
Phrygian Expedition. 

The first volume, the one under review, is dedicated 
to a geological and geographical study of the region 
between Eshkishehir and Afyon Karahissar, which is 
approximately the area of the ancient Phrygia Salu- 
taris. The sites explored by the expedition are carefully 
mapped and the geography of Phrygia discussed. Its 
character intermediary between the Western Anatoli- 
an depression and the Central Anatolian plateau is 
emphasized. A substantial chapter is devoted to the 
geological history of the region. It contains notes on 
fossils and also, on plate 5, the publication of a palaeo- 
lithic flint found in 1936 and assigned by Breuil to the 
Lavalloisian culture. Chaput further discusses igneous 
and metamorphosed rocks, sketches the geological 
evolution, and describes the climate, hydrography, and 
flora of Phrygia. It is remarkable that even the plants 
of the area are related partly to those of the steppes 
of Iran, partly to the plants of southeastern Europe. 
The possibility of climatic changes between the time of 
Strabo (xii, 577) and our day is cautiously discussed. 
A geological map and four plates of well-chosen photo- 
graphs illustrating the various types of the Phrygian 
landscape complete this volume. 

The chronology and geographical extent of the 
Phrygian Empire have been energetically debated by 
several generations of scholars. Lack of factual data 
has handicapped the solution of many problems. The 
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comprehensive study of this region, so auspiciously 
initiated by Chaput, gives promise of substantial ad- 
vance. Our French colleagues are to be congratulated 
for possessing in their Institute in Istanbul such a 
vigorous institution in a region vital for the under- 
standing of the ancient world. 

Harvard University Gzorce M. A. HanrMann 


EssaI SUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT D’UNE GRANDE 
VILLE SYRIENNE DES ORIGINES AU MILIEU DU XIX® 
SIECLE (Haut Commissariat de |’Etat Francais en 
Syrie et au Liban, Service des Antiquités, Biblio- 
théque Archéologique et Historique, vol. xxvi), by 
J. Sauvaget. 2 vols., text and plates, pp. xxiii +302, 
pls. 70. 


The eminent French Orientalist has given to scholars 
in many fields a most valuable monograph. It is pri- 
marily a study in urban development, the biography of 
a city from the time of the Hittites to the mid-nine- 
teenth century. The problem which Sauvaget sets out 
to solve is the rise and continuity, during a span of four 
thousand years, of urban culture in a location which 
does not, at first sight, seem particularly favored by 
nature. A careful survey of geography, climate, and 
natural resources leads the author to conclude that the 
location on a small river and the central position in the 
road system of Northern Syria provided for Aleppo po- 
tentialities equalled by other sites in the Quoueigq val- 
ley. The existence of a defensible peak (the Citadel) 
was a unique asset, but the ultimate factor in the suc- 
cess of Aleppo as a city was man. As Sauvaget points 
out in an interesting comparison of Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Sidon, urban culture in North Syria has always 
depended for its prosperity upon active, long-range 
trade between East and West. During the course of 
history, such trade was periodically promoted by vari- 
ous “Mediterranean thalassocracies,” Hellenistic and 
Roman in ancient times, Venetian in the Middle Ages, 
and Western European, in the modern era. 

The method of research pursued by the author in the 
preparation of this remarkable study presents an inter- 
esting analogy to an archaeological excavation. His 
starting point was the modern city of Aleppo; this he 
studied quarter by quarter and street by street, al- 
ways watching for traces and survivals of earlier pe- 
riods. Subtracting the modern changes, he then drew 
up the plans of earlier phases of the city, proceeding 
in the manner of an excavator who, starting from the 
surface, uncovers one stratum after another. 

In the book, the process is reversed, and the con- 
secutive periods are presented in their historical se- 
quence. The main phases of the history of Aleppo are 
as follows: The Early Period, from the Hittites to the 
foundation of the Hellenistic city in 338 B.c.; the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman City of Beroea, ca. 300 B.c.-286 
A.D.; the Byzantine City, 286-636 a.p.; the City under 
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the Arab Empire, 636-837 a.p.; the City in the Period 
of Anarchy, 837-1128 a.p., which period includes the 
First Crusade; the Turkish City 1128-1260; the City 
of the Mamelukes, 1260-1516, a period in which 
Aleppo was sacked by the Mongols and developed 
trade with Venice; and finally the Ottoman City 1516- 
1831 a.p. 

Within each period the evidence is presented under 
three headings: general historical background, histori- 
cal data, and archaeological data. Conclusions about 
the social and economic development of Aleppo follow. 
Throughout his study, the author shows a profound 
knowledge of archaeological material and of the orig- 
inal literary sources in many tongues. 

For the readers of this journal, the chapters on the 
early phase of Aleppo, on the Hellenistic city re- 
founded as Beroea, and on the Byzantine city, are of 
special interest. Aleppo was known already to the 
Hittites under the same name, Khalap. It figures in a 
treaty of Mursilis II (1336 B.c.), but references to 
earlier events prove its existence in the time of Hat- 
tusil. The capture of Aleppo by the Hittites during 
their campaign against Babylon is a cardinal event in 
the history of the ancient Near East. This campaign 
is placed by Sauvaget in 1806 B.c., but most American 
scholars, following the low chronology, would date it 
ca. 1550 B.c. 

According to the author, the ancient Tell is located 
at the fringe of the fertile river valley, in the region 
named el Aquabé. An inscription in “Hittite hiero- 
glyphs,” pl. 9, 2, and a sculptured slab (J. Sauvaget, 
Mélanges Dussaud, 1939, pp. 62 f.) have been found. 
The original village on the Tell was subsequently en- 
larged by including in the city area the dominating 
rock of the citadel which has traces of an important 
Hittite building believed by Sauvaget to be the temple 
of Teshup-Hadad and later of Zeus. Traces of a wall, 
slabs adorned with a guilloche, two basalt lions, and a 
relief of the ninth or eighth century B.c. constitute the 
evidence. As proof for the existence of a cult of the 
storm god, the author refers to the sacrifice made to 
Hadad by Salmanassar III in 853 B.c. and to Julian’s 
sacrifice to Zeus. Xenophon’s reference (Anab. I, 4, 
10) to the sacred doves may indicate a cult of Atarga- 
tis for the Persian era. 

The importance of Aleppo appears to have declined 
in the centuries between 1200 and 300 s.c. During the 
advance of the Assyrians into Syria, the time of “the 
Twelve Kings of Khattu,” Aleppo was not the capital 
of any Syrian state. Sauvaget assumes that the Ara- 
maic invasion may have contributed to this decline. 
Almost no data are available on the Persian period. 

In the time of Seleucus Nicator (between 301 and 
281 B.c.), Aleppo had a new birth under the name of 
Beroea. Sauvaget has discovered that the Seleucid 
plan of rectangular blocks still survives in one part 
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of the city. Aided by rather slender archaeological evi- 
dence he reconstructs the Graeco-Roman Beroea as an 
area approximately square in shape, bounded by a 
city wall which included the rock of the citadel in its 
eastern flank. The area is estimated to cover 25 hec- 
tares. A colonnaded street can be traced and the 
ancient Agora tentatively located in the Place of the 
Great Mosque. 

The city retained its Hellenistic plan largely intact 
until the Persian conquest of 540 a.p. In the fourth 
century A.D., a Bedouin quarter was added outside the 
walls to minister to the caravan trade which went to 
Antioch. Of the many Christian churches, only the 
Byzantine cathedral, which perhaps succeeded a pagan 
temple, is partly preserved. It is dated in the second 
half of the sixth century. A synagogue is known to 
have existed at the same time, though some of its pre- 
served capitals may be earlier (pl. 9, 3. fifth century 
A.D.). Brick repairs in the city wall and two brick cis- 
terns are assigned to the reconstruction of the city 
under Justinian. 

There were three great periods in the urban develop- 
ment of Aleppo: the Hittite, the Hellenistic, and the 
Islamic. It was the Hellenistic plan which became 
definitive and has determined the functions of the 
various parts of the city to this day. Even the struc- 
tural types of Moslem architecture of Aleppo had 
their models in Hellenistic buildings, as Sauvaget 
pertinently observes. Yet there are some who will dis- 
agree with the author’s statement that a city is not a 
work of art, and that the Islamic contribution to 
Aleppo, which was esthetic rather than functional, was 
therefore less important than the Hellenistic. If 
Aleppo to this day appears as a vision of domes and 
minarets, the credit belongs to the Islamic architects, 
who have endowed it with so many splendid struc- 
tures. 

Harvarp University M. A. HanrMann 


Matartya, Fouilles de la Mission Archéologique Fran- 
caise, dirigées par M. Louis Delaporte, ARSLAN- 
TEPE, Fascicule I, La Porte pss Lions, par Louis 


Delaporte. Pp. 74, pls. 39, figs. 5. E. de Boccard, 
Paris, 1940. 


Some time ago the readers of this journal learned 
about the untimely death of Louis Delaporte in Ger- 
man captivity. With him French scholarship lost one 
of the most vigorous students of Near Eastern archae- 
ology. 

The volume under review contains the first part of 
the publication of Delaporte’s excavations at the Tell 
of Eskimalatya (Arslantepe), situated on a limestone 
plateau sloping toward the Euphrates, a focal point at 
the junction of several roads in the interior of Eastern 
Asia Minor. A Late Hittite palace was found on the 
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Tell. The Lion Gate, which stood at the northern end 
of the Palace, was a massive tower-like structure en- 
closing two paved areas. The gateway led into a large 
palace courtyard. The sculptured decoration of the 
gate, as far as it is preserved, appears to have come 
from the wall adjoining this courtyard. The sculptures 
consisted of two large guardian-lions flanking the gate 
and facing north toward the exit, two smaller lions, 
and several libation scenes. Delaporte has also assigned 
to this series the relief showing a god battling against 
the Great Serpent, a group often quoted as a prototype 
of Heracles and the Hydra. The subject of this relief, 
according to Delaporte, is similar to the Hittite myth 
about the Serpent Illujanka. The large relief with the 
libation of Sulumeli previously published by Von der 
Osten, may have come from the Eastern jamb of the 
wall in the center of the gate. The position of the 
famous hunting scenes in the Louvre and in Istanbul 
(found in earlier excavations) remains uncertain. 

Delaporte’s account of his excavation is brief. In the 
campaign of 1988 the excavators dug through three 
Assyrian and six Neo-Hittite levels to reach the level 
of the late Hittite Empire. Delaporte appears to as- 
sign the Lion Gate and the palace to the latest Neo- 
Hittite stratum (VI) but this has been doubted by 
Akurgal.! 

Delaporte also publishes in detail a remarkable 
statue of a king whose tomb he dates in the eighth 
century B.c., when Malatya had already fallen under 
Assyrian influence, but was not as yet conquered. 

Nine of the eleven reliefs assigned by Delaporte to 
the gate bear inscriptions in “hieroglyphic Hittite.” 
These are discussed on the basis of the studies of 
Meriggi, Hrozny, Bossert, and Gelb. The merits of 
these transliterations and translations cannot be 
judged by non-specialists. It appears probable, how- 
ever, that the inscriptions contain the same royal 
names which belong to Kings of Malatya mentioned 
in Assyrian sources, Sulumeli (Souloumel) and Tar- 
hunazi. The Kings of the “hieroglyphic inscriptions” 
are not necessarily identical with those mentioned by 
the Assyrians, but they must be rulers of the same 
dynasty. The problem is illustrated by the contro- 
versy over the number of Kings who bore the name, 
Sulumeli.? 

Delaporte has sketched the history of Malatya on 
the basis of inscribed monuments found at Malatya 
and elsewhere, as well as from Assyrian records. This 
history presents a revealing picture of the political 
situation in Asia Minor during the “Dark Ages.” 

1 T owe to the kindess of Professor Akurgal the news that in 
1946 Claude Schaeffer has found an earlier gate under the 
Lion Gate. Cf. also W. F. Albright, BASOR., cv, February 
1947, pp. 18 ff. 

2H. Th. Bossert, Altanatolien, 1942, p. 70; E. Akurgal, 
Remarques stylistiques sur les reliefs de Malatya, 1946, p. 102. 
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Around 1200 .c., after the fall of the Hittite Empire, 
a group of Hittites “reconstituted” the state of 
Malatya. In 1116 B.c. the Assyrians made their initial 
advance against the city. During the eleventh and 
the tenth centuries B.c., a dynasty of native kings 
ruled; of these Delaporte identifies twelve. From 853- 
835 B.c., the Assyrians resumed their attacks. In 804 
B.c., Malatya was one of the allies in the coalition 
against Hamath in North Syria. Between 800 and 740 
B.c., Malatya became a vassal of the Kingdom of 
Urartu, then expanding southward from Armenia. 
From 738-713 B.c. Malatya paid tribute to the As- 
syrians, who finally subjugated the city in 713 B.c. 
An Assyrian palace was then built at the site, perhaps 
by Sargon. 

From this survey it appears that during the “Dark 
Ages,” the late “Hittite” states were turned eastward, 
toward North Syria, Armenia, and Assyria. In such 
cities as Malatya, Marash, Sakcegizii, and Sinjirli 
Hittite urban culture, represented by palaces, monu- 
mental sculpture, and writing, survived, although 
in a provincial and debased form. Even at this lowered 
level, the inhabitants of these cities were much more 
highly civilized than the dwellers in the impoverished 
cities of the south coast of Asia Minor where Hittite 
cultural traditions were apparently swept away by the 
raid of the Sea peoples about 1200 B.c. Tarsus and 
Mersin, located only about 100 miles to the west of 
Sinjirli, have produced no inscriptions and no monu- 
mental sculpture for the period from 1200-700 B.c. It 
does not appear that the westward influence of “Late 
Hittite” states had been strong. At present, general 
conclusions about the development of culture in this 
vital corner of the Mediterranean can be only tenta- 
tive; with further progress in the decipherment of the 
Hittite hieroglyphics some of the “Late Hittite” sites 
may become historical in the true sense, with monu- 
ments that can be dated in terms of absolute chro- 
nology. When this stage is reached, the correlation of 
objects of the minor arts from these sites with those 
from sites in Western Asia Minor and in the Greek 
islands may yield important information for the Dark 
Ages in Asia Minor and the beginnings of the Oriental- 
izing Age of Greece. 

Harvarp Untversiry Grorce M. A. HanrMann 


Remarques SrTyYLisTIQUES sUR LES RELIEFS DE 
Matatya; Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya, no. 58, Arkeoloji Enstitiisii, no. 3, by 
Ekrem Akurgal. Pp. ix+120, figs. 35. 


This excellent monograph by the Director of the 
Archaeological Institute at the University of Ankara 
must be consulted by all users of Delaporte’s book, to 
which it forms an indispensable commentary. The 
archaeological and stylistic aspects of the reliefs found 
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at Malatya, which had only been touched upon by the 
excavator, are here discussed with great thoroughness 
by one who is intimately acquainted with Hittite 
sculpture. For this study Akurgal has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of studying the material as a whole, since the 
sculptures found at Malatya have been brought to- 
gether in the “Bedesten” Museum at Ankara. 

As Akurgal points out, Delaporte has not commit- 
ted himself to any clear date for the Lion Gate. If it 
belongs in the tenth century, as Delaporte’s Table of 
Historical Events suggests, then the latest Neo-Hittite 
level (VI) would have lasted at least 250 years, thus 
equalling in duration all five earlier Neo-Hittite levels. 

Other authorities have differed widely in their dat- 
ing and grouping of reliefs from Malatya (Garstang, 
Moortgat, Christian, Przeworski, Bittel, Bossert, 
Giiterbock, Dussaud). Akurgal is skeptical about the 
present possibilities of a chronology based on hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions. To establish a chronology based 
on archaeological evidence, he makes a very careful 
study of the various details of the sculptures of 
Malatya. His discussion of the rendering of coiffures, 
hats, draperies, armor, and shoes, as well as of the 
rendering of animals (lions, horses), and of divine 
emblems, ranges over the entire Imperial Hittite and 
Neo-Hittite art. This part of Akurgal’s book consti- 
tutes a series of most informative historical studies on 
the costume and attributes of gods and men in Hittite 
art. He also considers important motifs, such as chari- 
ots, wounded lions, and banquets. Throughout, the 
author displays careful observation, clear reasoning 
and keen judgment. 

On the basis of this detailed examination, Akurgal 
divides the sculptures found at Malatya into three 
groups. The Lion Gate sculptures, which form the first 
group, are still quite close in iconography and style 
to the latest sculpture of the Hittite Empire. A date 
between 1050 and 900 B.c. is suggested. The Stag 
Hunt and the Lion Hunt reliefs form the second group. 
In these scenes an incipient Assyrian influence can be 
detected ; the wounded lion rampant is justly compared 
by Akurgal with the representation of the wounded 
dragon on Assyrian seals of the ninth ceritury. This 
group is consequently assigned to the years 850-800 
B.c. Finally there are the three reliefs published by 
Von der Osten, which show Assyrian details. The genii 
and the thunder god wear Assyrian beards, and a tree 
of life, flanked by lion-headed demons, is of Assyrian 
type. (Von der Osten, OIC, 1929, p. 92, figs. 104-108.) 
These are dated by Akurgal between 850-750 B.c. 
The statue of a king found by Delaporte is a further 
example of this Assyrianizing style. 

In this study, as well as in his earlier Studien zu den 
lykischen Reliefs, Berlin, 1942, Akurgal has made sub- 
stantial contributions to a systematic study of 
Anatolian archaeology; the vigor of reasoning and 
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mastery of material shown in his work awaken high 
expectations for his forthcoming book on Late Hittite 
Sculpture. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY GrorcrE M. A. HANFMANN 


Art anp Grometry, A Stupy Space INtUuITIONs, 
by William M. Ivins, Jr. Pp. x+135, figs. 5. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1946. $3.00. 


In this book the author takes occasion to propound 
and develop a thesis and to express a personal prejudice 
against Greek art and the culture with which it is 
associated. The thesis deserves examination and criti- 
cism; the prejudice, a not uncommon revolt against 
giants of the past, might well be overlooked but for the 
manner in which it pervades and stifles the exposition 
of the significant theme. 

Mr. Ivins states in the introduction (p. ix) that he 
became interested in remarks of the mathematician 
Federico Enriques “to the effect that the differences 
between metrical and perspective geometry could be 
traced back to the differences between the tactile- 
muscular and the visual intuitions of space”; and, since 
metrical geometry was Greek and perspective (i.e., 
projective) geometry modern, he wondered whether 
the same differences of intuition might not explain the 
peculiarities of Greek and modern art. 

The tactile-muscular intuitions are defined as those 
that one obtains or might obtain through the sense of 
touch, sense-returns which are “definite, simple, and 
very restricted in gamut” (p. 6). Unlike visual intui- 
tions, which produce an apparently continuous and 
varying awareness, tactile awarenesses are accom- 
plished “‘by catastrophic contacts and breaking of con- 
tacts.” To the hand, where the hand can reach, identi- 
cal objects feel the same, but to the eye they vary ac- 
cording to the light, the atmosphere, and particularly 
the distance. The hand will feel that two parallel 
grooves are always equidistant, but the eye will tell us 
that they converge as they recede. 

Ivins comes to the conclusion that these differences 
of intuition do in fact illuminate the essential differ- 
ences between Greek art and that of more recent times. 
The modern world is visual minded, but “running 
through most of what the Greeks did I perceive quali- 
ties that are difficult to explain on any grounds other 
than that intuitionally the Greeks were tactile 
minded” (p. 9). Their fine arts, their mathematics, 
their philosophy, literature and politics —all suffered 
from disorganization, abstraction, compartmentaliza- 
tion; the Greeks had no conception of continuity and 
interdependence. The author leads himself finally to 
the belief that, as a result of tactile mindedness, 
“Greek rationalism, great as may have been its ad- 
vances over its predecessors, defeated itself in the 
realm of pure thought, as also in those of art and prac- 
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tice. The Greeks were critical of everything except 
their premises and their logic, both of which were 
faulty. Their deductional system at best was a tautol- 
ogy and provided only a blocked road” (p. 134). 

At the outset Ivins says “I shall not discuss or com- 
pare the aesthetic merits or demerits of either the 
Greek or the modern accomplishments” (p. 15); but 
this proves to be only a rhetorical device, for he then 
proceeds to make a series of unsupported pronounce- 
ments upon the qualities of Greek art (a subject which 
the reviewers assume cannot be divorced from the 
aesthetic). There was “absence of structural or organ- 
izational development in Greek building” (p. 22), and 
the temples and monuments at a site were arranged 
helter-skelter “like pots on an untidy shelf.” (The 
Greek genius for taking advantage of natural settings 
at places like Delphi and Segesta is not mentioned.) 
Greek sculpture “completely fails to give any indica- 
tion of the emotional and volitional characteristics 
... Of its subject” (p. 25); the early kouroi are “the 
veriest stocks and stones” (p. 25); Apollo at Olympia 
“has never had a thought and he has no volition. He 
has never had an emotion and he is never going to 
move” (p. 25). One after another the famous statues 
are disposed of: “limp vacuousness and triviality”; 
“all the dumbness of all the Dumb Doras”; “placid 
figurante in a provincial opera”; “stiff and deadly 
stuffed shirt.” 

Greek painting is treated with extreme condescen- 
sion and a maximum of misunderstanding. Mr. Ivins 
announces as a startling discovery the fact that Polyg- 
notan wall paintings no longer exist, and condemns 
any mention of them as “an empty juggling of ancient 
texts” (p. 35). He then passes to the existent vases: 
their profiles “are composed of cold, sleek, insensitive, 
mechanically regular, quasi-geometrical curves...” 
none of which have any of “that personal quality 
which is inseparable from the living, visual line” (p. 
37); as to the drawings, the best that can be said is 
that “a few of the compositions . . . are the last pos- 
sible word of stylized, dandiacal drawing, decorative 
spacing, and fashionable arrangement in two dimen- 
sions” (pp. 37-38). Here again he observes the tac- 
tile-muscular intuitions, which, “far from leading to 
any sense of continuity or organic order, inhibit them. 
It is not inconceivable that this same thing led to 
the Greek failures in so many of the things they at- 
tempted” (pp. 45-46). 

In the course of his unmasking of Greek art Ivins 
resorts to sharp words about those who have exalted 


1 Phrases of this kind will delight the audience that flocks 
to a certain kind of afternoon lecture; when we find them in a 
book that purports to be serious, we think of a salutary dictum 
of Professor Kitto’s: “the critic’s mere approval or disap- 
proval is not a matter of public interest” (Greek Tragedy, p. 
205, n. 2). 


it, sometimes stating but more often implying that 
they are narrow and uncritical followers of a worthless 
tradition. With a Juvenalian kind of tact he singles 
out for special ridicule Furtwiingler, Collignon, and 
Percy Gardner; the more recent work of J. D. Beazley, 
and of the students and scholars whom he has guided 
and inspired, is ignored or mentioned only by innu- 
endo and sarcastic aposiopesis. 

The shortcomings of Greek art have not been con- 
vincingly demonstrated; nor, in the opinion of the re- 
viewers, has Ivins satisfactorily explained his view of 
Greek art by his theory of tactile mindedness. When he 
goes further to apply the theory to other forms of 
Greek expression, he is indulging in overenthusiastic 
extension. To correct all his misplaced emphasis and 
distorted perspective would require a long account of 
Greek civilization in its many aspects. Three com- 
ments must here suffice. Greek artists and poets of 
the Classical period often chose, as Beazley has bril- 
liantly shown, to depict a scene just before or just 
after an action; not because their thought lacked con- 
tinuity, but because such moments give rise to pre- 
cisely the subtle emotional tensions that Mr. Ivins has 
failed to see. Second, the fact that Greeks looked for 
perfection in something unmoved and unchanging 
(static) is best explained not by the assumption that 
their intuitions were limited, but rather that the 
Greek mind sought (perhaps unconsciously) a counter- 
poise to its own nature, which could be all too mobile, 
sensitive, and quick. Finally, continuity, the author’s 
remarks notwithstanding, was a thoroughly Greek 
idea: it is basic in the philosophical system of Hera- 
clitus; and to Anaximander Infinity (Apeiron) was 
God. 
The remark of Enriques about metrical and per- 
spective geometry is not necessarily an indictment of 
Greek mathematics, but of it Ivins has made just 
that. He admits that Greek mathematicians achieved 
many remarkable results (and points out quite prop- 
erly that these deserve more study than they usually 
receive from the Classical scholar), but his main theme 
is that the ancient Greeks, limited by their tactile in- 
tuitions, not only missed the road to modern geometry 
but also, by the intolerable weight of their authority, 
blocked that road for many succeeding ages. 

The Greeks studied metrical properties; they “paid 
no attention to the inherent structural qualities of 
lines and never discovered such notions as those of 
duality and geometrical continuity” (p. 49); “to any 
Greek the idea that parallel lines could be said to meet 
at infinity ... would have seemed sheer madness” 
(p. 50); the Greeks did not see different metrical theo- 
rems as special cases of the same (projective) theorem; 
they failed to perceive that the conic sections were of 
the same (projective) piece of cloth, merging into one 
another by limit process through infinity; they did not 
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discover the (projective) theorems of Pascal and 
Desargues; they did not admit the variation of postu- 
lates. In short, the Greeks did not discover projec- 
tive geometry, nor any geometry other than Euclid- 
ean. 
All this is true; and the overzealous Hellenist needs 
perhaps to be reminded of the facts, although they 
have not been concealed in the histories of mathe- 
matics. Whether they illustrate tactile mindedness, the 
reader may be left to decide; but Mr. Ivins’ evident 
glee over his discovery does little to fortify his argu- 
ment. The Greeks missed more than higher geometry. 
They were apparently not interested in the rudi- 
mentary algebra that they might have inherited from 
the Babylonians and with which they might have set 
the stage for analytic geometry. They shied away from 
the limit concept and its use in investigating the con- 
tinuities of nature, although Zeno raised the ap- 
propriate questions. An algebra and the theory of 
limits might have led to a rigorous calculus, which 
would have been more significant in the development 
of mathematics (if not of art) than was the study of 
projective geometry. 

Argument of this sort, however, is of the utmost 
futility. Individual mathematicians, schools and 
generations of mathematicians, must obviously be 
evaluated not by what they failed to do but by what 
they did. Otherwise Newton and Leibnitz, who in their 
day knew no more about limits than did Archimedes 
or Bishop Berkeley, must be brushed aside as not 
better than historical curiosities. And with them 
would be classed Saccheri, who had not the courage to 
announce the non-Euclidean geometries a century 
before Lobatchewsky and Bolyai; Mébius, who failed 
to announce an algebra independent of the commuta- 
tive law of multiplication; and Pascal himself, who 
failed (and that in projective geometry) to announce 
the dual of his theorem of the mystic hexagram, 
“blocking the road,” as it were, till the time of Brian- 
chon 160 years later. 

Let us rather speak positively. The Greeks de- 
fined the science of mathematics and foresaw its 
ultimate application. They set the pattern of all fu- 
ture mathematical thought : deductive reasoning was to 
serve as the foundation for investigating the nature of 
number and form. That the Greeks expounded this 
idea by means of Euclidean geometry in the main is 
beside the point; and that later mathematicians made 
Euclid into eternal truth is not the fault of Euclid. 
Again, Greeks saw in mathematics a symbolic language 
through which man might carry on the study of 
nature, a daring and fruitful intuition indeed. Both 
of these contributions to mathematical thought are 
with us today, undiminished in their Greek spirit. 

In summary then: Ivins has advanced an inter- 
esting theory, but has failed to show that it is appli- 
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cable even to one phase of human endeavor, far less 
to many. In the course of his essay he has obscured 
his critical argument by flippancy, evasion, omission, 
and fallacies born of prejudice. If there is a potentially 
fruitful germ in the theory, it has yet to be developed. 
Joun L. Caskry 
Gaytorp M. Mrrrman 
University oF CINcINNATI 


Porter AND PaInTER IN ANCIENT ATHENS, by J. D. 
Beazley. Pp. 43, pls. 8. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, volume xxx. London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1946, 7s. 6d. 

Like Attic Black-Figure and Attic White Lekythoi, 
the present work by Professor Beazley was first a 
public lecture. It was later revised and expanded, and 
then published. Its format is the same as that of the 
two earlier works. 

The book reviews the available information 
about potters and vase-painters in Athens from the 
sixth to the fourth century B.c. It deals with the con- 
duct of operations in the potter’s shop, with the divi- 
sion of labor between one artist and another, and 
with professional practices generally. It contains much 
too about the technique of the craft, and touches on a 
multitude of minor problems incidental to the main 
subject. 

Professor Beazley discusses four main sources of 
information: representations of potters and vase- 
painters at work; inscriptions on stone; signatures on 
vases; the nature and style of the vases themselves. 
“The earliest extant Attic picture of a potter is... 
hardly -before 530,” the latest about 425 B.c. The 
total number, a few more than a dozen, on vases or 
clay plaques, is described in detail. “The best or hand- 
somest picture of a vase-painter,” says the author, 
“4s on a fragmentary cup in Boston... by the so- 
called Antiphon Painter.” And at the end of its de- 
scription he adds: “as for the walking-stick leaning 
against the wall, and the strigil with oil-bottle hanging 
on the wall, they are not meaningless, although they 
have nothing to do with the potter’s craft: they sym- 
bolize the painter’s independence and point forward 
to the time when he will be free: shortly before sunset 
I wash, I dress, I take my stick, and you don’t see me 
again till the morning.” 

The relevant inscriptions on stone are few, but of 
these, two are statue-bases recording dedications by 
the well-known potters Andokides and Euphronios. 
The evidence from the vases themselves and from 
the signatures thereon is naturally much more exten- 
sive. Beazley raises only a few of the many questions, 
such as the significance of érolnoey and éypayer; the 
extent to which painters collaborated on the same 
vase; the reasons for the presence or absence of sig- 
natures (potter-signatures are more than twice as 
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numerous as signatures of painters); how the painter 
learned to draw; of what sort were the preparatory 
sketches. For these, wooden tablets may have served, 
and also unfired vases, but, as Beazley concludes, 
“from the nature of Greek art it may perhaps be sur- 
mised that Greek artists, once fully trained, were in 
general of those who do much in the head, and com- 
paratively little outside the object itself.” 

The book says less and more than the conventional 

handbook, — less that is commonplace and more that 
is enlivening. To read Beazley’s description of a 
vase-painting, even of a familiar one, is an illuminating 
experience. The ease and grace of presentation will 
delight the general reader, but‘may leave him unaware 
of.the vast amount of information which the book con- 
tains. 
On page 35, Beazley calls attention to the recent 
treatise by the Swiss scholar Bloesch, on the shapes of 
Attic cups. This work would appear to herald a sig- 
nificant change in the direction of studies of Attic 
pottery. Again, in his final paragraph, Beazley says: 
“Now that the painters of nearly all important Attic 
vases, and most of the less important, have been de- 
termined, the whole material must be re-studied from 
the point of view of the potters.” It may be inferred 
that the new study must be no less searching than the 
old. Our debt to Beazley is already very great: let us 
hope that it may be doubled. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI Crpric BouLtTER 


Excavations aT Otyntuus, Part xu, Domestic 
AND Pusuic ArcuiTecturE, by David M. Robinson 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology, no. 36. edited by David M. Robinson). Pp. 
xxx+519, Frontispiece, colored plates m1, pls. 
272 (of which 6 with color), figs. 12. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. $30.00 


The twelfth volume in the Olynthus series deals 
chiefly with architecture, and thus continues, in part 
supplementing volumes ii and viii. Most of the mate- 
rial published in the present volume was excavated in 
the fourth campaign (1938); but a few structures un- 
covered in earlier campaigns are here published for the 
first time and others are presented in revised form. 
The private houses receive, as they deserve, the 
lion’s share of attention; something is made of the 
much more tenuous remains of the public buildings; 
a lengthy excursus is devoted to pebble mosaics; a 
selection of ancient literary and epigraphic testimonia 
on domestic architecture is appended; a Byzantine 
church of the twelfth century receives full publication. 

Some forty houses are here described in detail. The 
majority are in the principal residential area on the 
North Hill; several, usually slightly larger and more 
pretentious, lie in the “Villa Area” on the sheltered 
southeastern slope of the North Hill; a few samples 
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are included of the small irregular “shacks” that would 
seem to have constituted the “Old Town” on the 
South Hill in post-Persian times. 

The newly found houses of the North Hill and Villa 
Area adhere closely to the type of the Olynthian 
house that had emerged from the results of earlier 
campaigns. The normal plan is a square ca. 17 metres 
to the side, within which the rooms are grouped in a 
horse-shoe scheme around a courtyard, the horse-shoe 
opening toward the south so as to receive the maxi- 
mum of sun in winter, the maximum of shade in 
summer. In only two of the new houses is there satis- 
factory evidence (first stone step of a stairway) for a 
second storey, and it now appears that a second storey 
was found only in the more pretentious houses of the 
city. 

One of the most gratifying results of the new exca- 
vation is the elucidation of the basic group of living 
rooms within the house, called by the excavators the 
“oecus unit.” This has been made possible partly by 
the accretion of additional evidence, partly by the 
increasing skill and closer observation evident in this 
as compared with the earlier campaigns. The “‘oecus 
unit” normally comprises a large, squarish room ad- 
joined at one end by two smaller rooms, one of which 
communicates directly with the large room, whereas 
the other has an independent entrance. Such a group 
can now be clearly distinguished in some twenty-four 
houses of Olynthus; it occurs in a modified form in 
perhaps five more. In a careful review of all the evi- 
dence now available (Excursus II), Professor George 
E. Mylonas has established that the large room, com- 
monly heated by a hearth, was the everyday living 
room (olxos) of the house in which, during the winter 
at any rate, the women folk also carried out many of 
their regular household duties such as grinding flour 
and weaving (the one attested by millstones, the other 
by loom-weights). One of the smaller rooms opening 
off the large has commonly a tiled or cemented floor 
with terracotta bath tub built in; this is clearly the 
bathroom (8adaveiov). The second of the smaller 
rooms has been found with broiling pits in its floor or 
with rough flagging and masses of ash from cooking; 
this is now more plausibly identified as the kitchen 
(6r7aywv) rather than the chimney (xazvn) as in 
Olynthus, viii. The smoke from the kitchen fire es- 
caped through a pierced tile in the roof (’orala xepayis) 
of which a specimen has at last been found at Olyn- 
thus; while the smoke from the living-room hearth 
might have found exit either through a pierced tile 
immediately above, or, if there were a second storey, 
through vents in the wall leading either to outdoors 
or to the kitchen. 

Professor Mylonas warns us that the “oecus unit” 
cannot be regarded as the primitive core of the Olyn- 
thian house; yet it is as characteristic of the developed 
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Olynthian house type as is the atrium-tablinum-alae 
complex of the Pompeian type. The fact that the 
unit is not in evidence in other known Greek sites 
reminds us that domestic architecture exhibits much 
more local diversity than does monumental. 

Two of the houses found in the fourth campaign 
probably had complete peristyles, i.e. porches on all 
four sides of the courtyard, bringing to a half dozen the 
total of such now known at Olynthus and thoroughly 
establishing the pre-Hellenistic beginnings of this 
arrangement. 

Another welcome supplement to the results of the 
earlier campaigns is more painted wall plaster, notably 
some pieces moulded to give a heavily rusticated 
effect. 

The furnishings found in the individual houses 
continue to be meagre, partly no doubt because of the 
original simplicity of the domestic economy, partly in 
consequence of the very thorough ransacking that 
must have occurred after the siege. The finds, how- 
ever, are presumably characteristic and are illuminat- 
ing both for what they are and what they are not. The 
complete absence of metal trimmings from furniture, 
for instance, may be taken as proof, as Professor Robin- 
son points out, that this luxury was not yet in vogue. 
More surprising is the rarity of farming implements 
and of harness fittings. Doors and windows with 
their related hardware were presumably carried off by 
the survivors or neighbors. Among the household 
equipment the commonest item is the loom-weight; 
virtually every household would seem to have done 
its own weaving. A representative series of millstones, 
wash basins and household pottery has been recovered 
in this as in previous campaigns. One is struck by the 
number of terracotta figurines which turn up in almost 
every room of every house, obviously the chief orna- 
ment of houses that had as yet practically no marble 
statuettes or wall paintings. 

Noteworthy among the house furnishings are a 
wash basin on a high pedestal of Parian marble with 
painted decoration; and a couple of household altars 
likewise in marble, painted, each of them, with a large 
bird on the principal face. 

Marble sculpture continues to be as rare as ever 
among the finds from this site. The fourth campaign 
produced only one piece of any account: a small 
statuette of Asclepius attributed to the early fourth 
century. Its stylistic affiliations and its place of origin 
are discussed at length; in this connection one would 
gladly know of what marble it was made. 

The public buildings are less satisfactory than the 
houses in number, quality, state of preservation and 
in manner of presentation. For a town of the size, 
wealth and political consequence of Olynthus, its 
complement of public buildings, at least as now known, 
is astonishingly meagre. No temple has yet come to 
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light, no theatre, no gymnasium, no certainly identi- 
fiable political assembly place. 

The best preserved of the public buildings is the 
so called stoa-type Assembly Hall which flanks the 
east side of the new public square at the southwest 
corner of the North Hill. The building is rectangular, 
measuring internally about 19 X94 metres, with a row 
of seven column bases on its long axis. It was closed 
with solid walls certainly on its short ends and on one 
long side, almost certainly on the other long side as 
well, since the foundations here would seem too nar- 
row to support columns and steps. From the way in 
which the structure fits into the street plan of the 
North Hill it is certainly to be associated with the 
laying out of that area in the late fifth century. Yet 
the surviving Doric column capitals, as M. Vallois 
has already pointed out, have the appearance of a 
much earlier date and are markedly superior both in 
design and execution to the journeyman’s attempts 
at Doric capitals found in the private houses of the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries. This circumstance 
combined with the variety in column spacing and the 
discrepancy between the sixteen flutings of the three 
Doric capitals and the twenty flutings on one of the 
surviving column drums, suggests that the building 
was put together largely of re-used material. This is 
perhaps confirmed by the large epsilon carefully cut 
in one of the flutings of a column drum, probably a 
mason’s mark. It might be questioned, furthermore, 
whether fluted Doric columns, carefully stuccoed, 
would have been designed for the interior of such a 
building; one would have expected slender Ionic 
columns, unfluted and unstuccoed to match the walls. 

As for the purpose of this building, in view of the 
slight evidence, it would be hard either to confirm 
or disprove the author’s opinion that it was used as 
a “place of assembly for deliberative bodies.” In this 
connection, however, it would be well to consider the 
possibility of some of the material having been brought 
from the “Prytaneion” or “Bouleuterion” on the 
South Hill, of which a restored plan is presented on 
pl. 246. The building on the South Hill is believed to 
have been erected in the early fifth century and to 
have been abandoned in the last quarter of the same 
century. If the identification of the building on the 
North Hill as an assembly hall be accepted, it might 
be suggested that wooden benches rose against the 
long wall rather than, as proposed by the author, at 
right angles to the long axis; this might account for the 
exceptional thickness of the west wall and also for the 
massive brick buttresses set against its outer face. 

Running westward from the “Assembly Hall’’ is a 
long stoa-like building that obviously faced southward 
across the open square. The west end of the building 
has vanished but its south-west corner is indicated by 
the angle in the main pipe-line of the city; this gives 
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a length of ca. 75 m., the overall width being about 
12.10 m. The eastern half of the building, in front of 
which the ground is somewhat sloping, had solid walls 
front and back; the western half looked out through 
an open colonnade (of which 3 bases remain) across the 
level square. In discussing the purpose of the building, 
the author hesitates between a structure for defense, 
an arsenal, or stables for the Olynthian cavalry. There 
would seem to be no reason, however, for regarding 
this as anything other than a normal stoa on a normal 
public square, accommodating shops and stalls and 
providing a sheltered strolling place for the citizens. 

A third public building, 2 fountain house, stood 
with its back to the same square, immediately to the 
south of the “Assembly Hall.” Very little of the ma- 
sonry remains, though one might have hoped for more 
evidence from the imprints left by the pillaged blocks. 
In any case, there would seem to be little evidence 
(and perhaps little need) for the very large reservoir 
suggested in the restoration sketch (pl. 88), and the 
five-triglyph scheme of frieze used in the restoration 
must be regarded as exceedingly advanced even for 
Olynthus of the fourth century. 

About the aqueduct that supplied the Fountain 
House there can be no question; it is remarkable for 
its period in its length (believed to be some eight 
miles) and admirable in its construction. Need one, 
however, regard the work as “an amazing example of 
Hellenic engineering skill”? The occurrence of clean- 
out holes with loose-fitting lids proves clearly that the 
water did not flow under pressure and hence many of 
the technical problems discussed by the author did not 
arise; had the water been flowing under pressure, an 
experienced hydraulic engineer would presumably 
have affected a change of direction in a sweeping curve 
rather than in a right angle such as occurs back of the 
Fountain House. 

The remains of public buildings on the South Hill 
are still more meagre. Reference has already been 
made to the “Bouleuterion” or “Prytaneion” that 
formed part of the earlier Civic Centre on that hill. 
Certain foundations that came to light in the fourth 
campaign on the northern tip of the hill are tentatively 
identified by the author as the remains of one or more 
arsenals. The foundations comprise, however, so far 
as one can judge from the plans and photographs, 
only one length of straight wall with a row of six or 
seven column bases in a parallel line some 4.50 m. 
from the wall. It would seem preferable, therefore, to 
restore the building as a simple stoa with but one row 
of columns; the additional poros bases which are as- 
sociated in the publication with a south entrance into 
a closed building might then be regarded as supports 
for posts in a railing to control access to the area in 
front of the stoa. 

One of the most valuable results of the fourth cam- 
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paign was a considerable extension of our knowledge 
of the town plan. Houses and streets have been traced 
down into the plain well to the east of both the North 
and South Hills so that now seven north-south avenues 
and 22 east-west streets have been established, all 
clearly part of the late fifth century subdivision. The 
engineer aimed as far as possible to use long blocks, 
ca. 120X300 ft., to be divided into two rows of five 
house-lots each. On the irregular edges of the North 
Hill, however, and on the steep slopes, blocks of four 
and six lots occur. It is to be noted also that the street 
system in the plain is slightly out of alignment with 
that on top of the North Hill and was laid out pre- 
sumably from a new base. The older settlement on the 
South Hill was never comprehended in the new sub- 
division and remained till Philip’s coming, and after, 
an area of small, mean houses and crooked, narrow 
streets. It is unfortunate that erosion and modern 
cultivation have dealt so harshly with the southwest 
part of the North Hill, where one would like to see 
established the other limits of the open area, appar- 
ently the principal public square of the new subdivi- 
sion, the north and east sides of which have been 
fixed by the “Assembly Hall,” Stoa and Fountain 
House noted above. 

Only one mosaic, and that a poor one, was found in 
1938. Professor Robinson, however, devotes a lengthy 
excursus to a comprehensive study of pebble mosaics 
in Greece and of the three figured panels found in the 
Villa of Good Fortune at Olynthus in 1934, the latter 
illustrated by three handsome color plates.' 

The testimonia comprise 158 references from the 
ancient authors and inscriptions that bear on the 
Greek house. They are accompanied by translations 
and arranged alphabetically by author, — a useful body 
of reference materials. This and the list of Greek words 
concerned with the Greek house were compiled with 
the assistance of Miss Annarie Peters. The book con- 
cludes with bibliographies on Greek domestic archi- 
tecture and ancient mosaics and with a general 
index. 

From this brief outline it will be clear that the book 
covers a good deal of ground, scarcely enough however 
to justify its xxx+519 pages, 276 plates and 12 
figures in the text. At every turn one feels that much 
expense might have been saved in the publishing and 
much pain in the reading by the elimination of repe- 
titious or irrelevant material and by more careful 
organization. A few instances: the question of the 
orientation of the Greek house is discussed in very 


1A photograph of a model of the Villa of Good Fortune 
made by the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, appears as 
frontispiece. Professor Robinson (preface) criticizes the plac- 
ing of the stairway. In this detail, however, as in other re- 
spects, the model is based precisely on the data given in 
Olynthus, viii. 
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much the same terms on p. 4, note 7, p. 36, note 106, 
and p. 129, note 63. The problems connected with the 
“oecus unit,” which are handled in a definitive way 
in Excursus II, are nevertheless repeatedly raised and 
argued in the main text. Passages from the ancient 
authors are several times quoted in full either in the 
text or in foot-notes, whereas a simple numerical 
reference to the section on Testimonia would have 
sufficed. The text is frequently encumbered by dimen- 
sions which are available on the relevant drawings. 
The bibliographies, especially that on Greek Domestic 
Architecture, are cluttered with many titles that have 
little or no bearing on the matter. The index is un- 
necessarily full, yet not completely trustworthy; 
Chalcidic coins, for instance, are listed, though with 
variations, under both “‘Chalcidic coins” and “Coins, 
Chalcidic.” Proof reading was undoubtedly a difficult 
task, yet it deserved more care; far too many minor 
slips escaped corrections; they are seldom serious but 
occasionally they make nonsense of the argument 
(e.g. the use of “north” where “south” is intended on 
p. 129, note 63) and here and there they have robbed 
us of a useful dimension (e.g. the column bases of 
“the Assembly Hall,” p. 87, 1. 6). 

The drawings of the houses are clear and legible, 
though not always accurate in detail (note, for in- 
stance, the faulty placing of the pipe line in pl. 6 
as revealed by the photograph in pl. 5 and the handling 
of the column bases in pl. 20). A simple restored plan 
of each house with the dimensions of the rooms indi- 
cated might well have taken the place of one or more 
of the general views of the house. Travlos’ renderings 
of the public buildings (pls. 66, 77, 83, 85, 86) are 
outstanding for their precision and clarity. The 
photographs in general are good and make the most 
of a site that is decidedly not photogenic. But at the 
risk of appearing ungrateful, it might be urged that 
many of the photos should have been withheld in 
order to make a lighter and more handy book (e.g. 
pl. 73, 1: a poor duplicate of pl. 75; several of the six- 
teen illustrations of the Byzantine Church, pls. 262- 
270). 

These are small flaws in a big and important book. 
We must be grateful to Professor Robinson and his 
associates for the energy and courage with which they 
have pushed on the excavation of Olynthus to the 
point where the ancient townsite has become compre- 
hensible and where we have before us a detailed, 
vivid and trustworthy picture of how the Greeks, or 
rather some Greeks, lived in the Classical Period. 

So much for the past of Olynthus; its future is not 
so bright. The American excavators have ransacked 
the site more thoroughly than did the ancient Mace- 
donians. By stripping away the protecting earth, 
moreover, they have exposed the structural remains 
to the elements so that the rubble foundations are 
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fast melting away. Unless an association can be formed 

for the re-interment of Olynthus all scholars interested 

in the site would do well to visit it without delay. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF Homer A. THomPson 
CuassicaL Srupizs at ATHENS 


Temes IN GREEK AND Latin Eprtapus, by Richmond 
Lattimore. (Illinois Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature, vol. xxviii, nos. 1-2.) Pp. 354. Urbana, The 
University of Illinois Press, 1942. Paper, $3.00; 
cloth, $3.50. 


It can hardly be the function of this belated review 
to call attention to Professor Lattimore’s book. For 
in the five years which have passed since its appear- 
ance this book has established itself as an indispen- 
sable standard work on ancient epitaphs. The follow- 
ing few remarks are written therefore in the light of 
this experience. 

Lattimore is “mainly concerned with those state- 
ments in the epitaphs which illustrate the attitude of 
the ancients toward death,” (p. 14) in other words, 
with the principal motif of sepulchral inscriptions. 
In contrast to most of his predecessors, he has taken 
into consideration both the Greek and Latin material, 
for which he deserves high praise. He has canvassed an 
enormous mass of evidence which he presents, or- 
ganized according to “themes,” in over ninety sections. 
But the great number of headings makes repetitions 
and overlappings inevitable. For instance, the epi- 
taphs dealt with in section 47 (“Protests against 
Fate”) are in tenor largely identical with those dis- 
cussed in the following section (“The Untimely 
Dead’’). In view of the vastness of the material pe- 
rused by the author, it is understandable that the 
evidence produced in text and footnotes should not be 
complete although it certainly is comprehensive. It 
is difficult, however, to comprehend why the book is 
not equipped with an index of epitaphs. If Professor 
Lattimore and the editors of the Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature could be persuaded to pub- 
lish this index as a supplement, they would enhance 
to a very considerable extent the usefulness of this 
important book, not only for those who will casually 
consult it, but even for those-who, like this reviewer, 
have read it from cover to cover. To give an example: 
the epigram, F. Buecheler, Carmina epigraphica, ii, 
1559 v. 3, is quoted on p. 31, vv. 3-5 on p. 249, vv. 
13-14 on p. $1 n. 85, vv. 15-16 on p. 84. Since in none 
of these passages there is a cross-reference to any of the 
other passages (as in general this device is very spar- 
ingly used), the process of locating the four quotations 
(and there may be more which escaped me) was all the 
more lengthy. How easy would it have been, if one 
could have looked them up in an index under CE 1559, 
3; 3-5, etc. 
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Lattimore is perhaps at his best when he supports 
his epigraphical sources with quotations from litera- 
ture, whereby he limits himself by no means to the 
ancient field. In general he does not try to show, in the 
vein of E. Lissberger’s meritorious dissertation (Das 
Fortleben der rimischen Elegiker in den Carmina 
epigraphica, Tiibingen, 1934), how certain epigrams 
depend, in form or content, on earlier works of liter- 
ature, but he frequently contrasts the humble poetry 
of the epitaphs with the works of great poets (e.g., 
pp. 89 f., 172 ff., 192, 207). Occasionally, he compares 
inscribed epitaphs with those transmitted in literature: 
cf. p. 62 n. $14 (Martial, v. 34, 1-4); p. 282 (Martial, 
v, 84; x, 61); p. 269, n. 15 (Petronius, Sat. 71, 12: the 
epitaph of Trimalchio). Lattimore did not incorporate 
this latter group of literary epitaphs as a whole into 
his material. To be sure, everyone will wholeheartedly 
agree with the author when he dismisses the “epi- 
taphs” of the ninth book of the Anthology with the 
words “One who would be quite as happy if no epi- 
deictic poem had ever been written may perhaps be 
excused from quoting further” (p. 145). But Catullus’ 
poem on the death of his brother (101; cf. 68, 91-100), 
to mention only the most eminent example of all, 
though in quality it towers high above the mass of 
inscribed epitaphs, still is a genuine epitaph (cf. E. 
Galletier, Etude sur la poésie funéraire romaine, Paris, 
1922, p. 202). Catullus’ poem on the death of Calvus’ 
Quintilia (96), the framework of Horace’s Archytas ode 
(carm. i, 28), and, in a very different way, Horace’s 
famous Aequam memento rebus in arduis (carm. ii, 8) 
and its philosophy can be explained in terms of the 
popular poetry found in the epitaphs. It is one of the 
merits of Lattimore’s book to make the reader aware 
of these relations (cf. in this connection his remarks 
on the influence exerted by inscribed epitaphs on 
literature, pp. 230 f.). 

The historian of ancient art will be interested in 
this work because it deals with an aspect of human 
life which is of central importance for him. Funerary 
art and epitaphs supplement each other: Attic grave 
reliefs, Hellenistic Totenmahl reliefs, Roman sarcoph- 
agi, Etruscan and Roman cemeteries are the coun- 
terparts in art to the countless epitaphs of Lattimore’s 
book. In the section “Togetherness in Death” (pp. 
247-250), one might have pointed to the chief theme 
of Attic grave reliefs in which husband and wife with 
hands clasped seem to be represented in eternal union. 
Lattimore himself refers to the representation of mar- 
ried couples side by side on the covers of Etruscan 
sarcophagi (p. 250, n. 280). The Totenmahl reliefs ought 
to be reconsidered in connection with the epitaphs 
discussed by Lattimore on pp. 52 and 97-101 (cf. A. 
D. Nock, AJA, |, 1946, pp. 145 f.). 


Harvarp Hersert 
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IniT1ATION A by Marcel Renard. 
Préface d’Albert Grenier. 2° edition revue et aug- 
mentée. Collection Lebégue. Bruxelles, Office de 
Publicité, 1943, 16°, pls. xv1, pp. 88. 9 frs. 

The small band of students interested in things 
Etruscan will be pleased to learn that Renard’s 
booklet is in its second, revised edition. A glance at the 
table of contents will reveal that this book is not 
meant for the specialist, but even he will have to 
admit that the vast subject matter, which embraces 
all phases and aspects of Etruscan antiquities, is 
skilfully treated by a man who happily combined 
scholarly moderation with a facility of presentation 
and a proselyting zeal, so important in appealing to 
the beginner. 

It is not an easy task to expose in a clear and rapid 
synthesis the origins and history of the Etruscans, 
their language and “literature,” their religion, their 
public, economic, and social life, and their art, in five 
short chapters. M. Renard has succeeded in giving 
a lucid picture of the problems and progress of Etrus- 
can archaeology up to 1943. In controversial matters, 
as in chapter I, on the origins, he reports the leading 
theories quite impartially, yet with enough critical 
analysis to point out for the beginner what seems to 
be the right path towards the most plausible solution. 

With the beginner in mind, M. Renard should per- 
haps have been a little more liberal and precise in his 
references, especially when a cited authority has more 
than one publication to his name. The chapters, 
though fairly short, would be more attractive if 
broken up into smaller units or paragraphs, with 
headings in italics or with some such device, to em- 
phasize and differentiate the various aspects of each 
general topic, as is the case in Ducati’s Gli Etruschi, 
closely followed in its main outline by Renard, and in 
Nogara’s Gli Etruschi e la loro civilid, one of the finest 
books of its kind. The table of contents, listing such 
paragraph headings, would also be quite helpful in 
giving the new student an overall grasp of the many 
problems involved in the field of Etruscology. Such 
an arrangement would be especially desirable in chap- 
ter V, on Art, to outline in bolder relief the various 
phases of Etruscan artistic production. The illustra- 
tions to this chapter, xv plates, 43 figures, are very 
neat and well chosen. The bibliography, limited of 
necessity to the essentials, will open to the interested 
beginner new vistas and new fields of endeavor. It 
also brings to our attention some recent Italian publi- 
cations which may not at yet have reached our shores. 

Among the few errata, not caught by the author 
himself, on p. 60, line 5, read Vetulonia instead of 
Tarquinia, and on p. 87, in reference to fig. 6, read, 
Arezzo, Museo Civico, instead of Bruxelles, Musées 
d’Art et Histoire (Cinquantenaire). The technical 
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faults of the print, rather hard on the eyes, must, no 
doubt, be attributed to the contingencies of war. 
Chapter VI, a short conclusion, gives us a sober 
estimate of Etruscan influence on Roman institutions, 
and on some aspects of succeeding civilizations that 
sprang on Italian soil, even to the present day Tuscan 
folklore. Scholarly sobriety, however, does not quench 
M. Renard’s spark of enthusiasm which breathes from 
every page of his text. As professor A. Grenier says in 
his preface, which is really the best review and recom- 
mendation of this work, M. Renard is to be congratu- 
lated on his Initiation a l’étruscologie, the first book of 
its kind to appear originally in French, at least in a 
long time. It succeeds in awakening curiosity and in 
recommending Etruscology as an attractive vocation. 
UNIVERSITY OF Giacinto Matrevucie 
San Francisco 


From Imperium to Aucroritas. A Historical Study 
of the Aes Coinage in the Roman Empire 49 B.c.- 
14 a.v., by Michael Grant. Pp. xvii+510, pls. 12. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1946. 
$15.00. 


It is the settled habit of numismatists to treat of 
coinage mint by mint. This is always a useful method 
and frequently the only one available, but it does, of 
course, obscure the relation of contemporary issues 
from different places, and there is great need for this 
kind of horizontal study. Mr. Grant has undertaken 
to deal with the whole Roman world at an important 
period and has thereby made many new and signifi- 
cant discoveries. Since the gold and silver of the 
time have been often (though by no means defini- 
tively) treated, he has confined himself to the coinage 
of copper and its alloys, which had been studied only 
piecemeal and very incompletely. The amount of 
material that he has assembled will be a revelation to 
most numismatists and most historians. 

Expressed in its simplest terms, his thesis of con- 
stitutional history is this: from 49 to 28 B.c. the basis 
of Octavian’s power was the imperium maius, a revo- 
lutionary adaptation of Republican imperium, initi- 
ated by Julius Caesar and copied by othérs of his 
successors besides his heir. This conception was 
abandoned in 27 and replaced by that of auctoritas 
principis, whose vehicle until 23 was the principatus 
senatus alone and, after that time, the fribunicia 
potestas, exercised commonly by means of senatus 
consulta until 13 a.p. when the establishment of the 
consilium principis practically superseded senatorial 
functioning by that of a committee. The book’s most 
far-reaching numismatic conclusion is that a very 
large proportion of the local coinages of this period 
celebrate or commemorate the foundation of coloniae 
and municipia, some change in their official status, or 
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the recurrence of games in honor of Augustus. Any 
thorough evaluation of the constitutional aspect of the 
work would be out of place here, but the archaeological 
reader must bear in mind that this is the author’s 
chief concern: that he is using the coins as historical 
evidence, not writing a commentary on a collection of 
coins. This leads, from the numismatist’s point of 
view, to important consequences, some admirable and 
others regrettable. With the shortcomings of the book 
we had best deal at once. 

Its complexity has been too much for the proof 
readers, as testified by the long list of errata pasted 
in with the Table of Contents. To this list the following 
additions are to be made: 

p. 20, n. 5: for Pl. I, 4 read Pl. II, 4 

p. 103, n. 6: for Pl. III, 1 read Pl. IV, 1 

p. 106, III Syrian Groups, 1. 5: for Pl. III, 9 read 
PL. IV, 9 

p. 107, 1. 12: for Pl. IV, 4 read Pl. IV, 14 

p. 177, n. 7: for 1915 read 1914 

p. 190, 1. 7: for Pl. IV, 3 read Pl. VI, 3 

p. 195, 1. 3: for Pl. V, 26 read Pl. V, 23 

p. 228, 1. 4: delete the reference to Pl. VII, 30 
(a coin of Achulla) 

p. 334, n. 6, after Prymnessus: for (ibid) read 
(ibid. 11) 

p. 344, 1. 9, after TA: insert (Pl. IV, 17) 

p. 876, n. 1: for p. 102, n. 2 read p. 102, n. 4 

p. 464, n. 25: Pl. III, 7 (1. nof 1): Pl. IIT, 1 (1. not 1) 

p. 467, n. 1 after Cilbiani: (Hague: Pl. VII. 
42...) This is apparently a reference to Pl. 
X, 42. 

Is Plate X, 35 Synnada (p. 330) or Hierapolis 
(p. 829 and Key to Plates)? 

Is Plate X, 48 Cidranus (p. 334, n. 6) or Cibyra 
(p. 465 and Key to Plates)? 

The bibliography, though copious, is quite inade- 
quate for its primary function of assisting the further 
researches of the reader. E.g. the reviewer is taken 
aback to find himself listed as “Bellinger, Dura.” Dura 
might refer to any one of eleven volumes, to which his 
pertinent contribution is merely short sections in the 
Preliminary Reports of the third to the eighth seasons. 
Instances of more importance (though less personally 
embarrassing) could be cited, but failing a second edi- 
tion and a thorough reworking, each investigator must 
worry through his particular problem for himself, 
which he can do with a large reference library and 
sufficient patience. 

References in the footnotes, also, are sometimes 
difficult and sometimes entirely blind. E.g. on p. 154 
there is a reference to Hill with the note “Pp. 10 ff.” 
There are four works by Hill cited in the Bibliography 
among “Other Numismatic Works”; the right one 
(Hispania Tarraconensis) is among “works on Local 
History,” though it is actually a numismatic work. 
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Again, the note “von Weckbecker, l.c.” appears on p. 
127. The title of the work may be given somewhere, 
but I have never been able to find it. 

But the most serious weakness is in the illustration. 
There are twelve plates figuring over four hundred 
coins, for less than half of which the reverse is shown. 
Granted that the author has a particular interest in 
portraiture which makes the obverse germane to his 
argument, it is extremely tantalizing to the numis- 
matist to be shown one side only of coins frequently 
rare or actually unpublished. In most cases the re- 
verse is not even described. Moreover, there is no way 
of referring from the plates to the text. The coins are 
numbered but not identified; the ““Key to the Plates” 
gives the collection from which the specimens came 
but only in the case of plates x and x1 the mint at 
which they were struck, and even there no reference 
to the text. The reader must go through the book 
pencil in hand and write in the identification and the 
page number. This is difficult and discouraging; there 
are twenty coins to which I can find no reference at 
all. Some of these can doubtless be run down by 
diligent search, but the plain fact is that not many 
scholars will take the trouble. When the identifications 
are made, one finds that the result is chaotic. The 
coins are arranged neither in the order of citation, nor 
by date, nor by mint, nor by any other discoverable 
system. Not only does this offend one’s sense of order; 
it seriously obscures the argument. Likeness of por- 
traiture is frequently used as an indication of place 
and date, but if the reader is asked to compare por- 
traits not adjacent but on three or four different 
plates, he is soon tempted to give up. Furthermore a 
great deal is made of resemblance in style between 
the local issues and certain denarii which are not il- 
lustrated at all. There are two points at issue: the 
dating of the denarii and the dependence of the bronze; 
neither can be settled from the material given. Ap- 
pendix 8, which discusses the imitation of different 
classes of denarii by various local issues, does indeed 
give a table referring to the plates and to denarii 
illustrated in the British Museum Catalogue. But, 
aside from being very difficult to use, the evidence it 
provides, if sometimes convincing, is sometimes by no 
means so. It can only be regarded as the merest pre- 
liminary sketch of a vital problem, and one, unfor- 
tunately, of which few readers will have the patience 
to avail themselves. What is needed is a thorough dis- 
cussion, with a recital of the stylistic criteria and 
enough systematic illustration to allow the reader to 
judge their validity. 

All these weaknesses are the result of insufficient 
appreciation of the needs and difficulties of the reader. 
Added to the mass of documentation and the ines- 
capable complexity of the subject they make so for- 
midable a work that, to borrow a phrase of Mackail’s 
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about Statius, the reader who has been all through it 
will have almost as much repsect for his own achieve- 
ment as for that of the author. 

Reflection, however, will produce a juster frame of 
mind, for the book is indeed an heroic accomplishment. 
The search for data in books, in periodicals, in large 
and small collections, in excavation material, in deal- 
ers’ catalogues and in dealers’ trays has been a Her- 
culean task, and has produced a mass of evidence al- 
together unparalleled. The exhaustive and meticulous 
treatment of that evidence, with its imposing array of 
authorities in all manner of disciplines will be an eye- 
opener to numismatists and the best possible correc- 
tive for their provincialism. The notes which give the 
appearance of a wilderness, not only serve as a guide 
through the maze of interlocking hypotheses, but 
give notice of the thoroughness with which Mr. Grant 
has considered the work of his predecessors. It is his 
merit that he has attempted to find an answer to every 
question that confronted him, and if his ingenuity 
seems sometimes excessive, at least the questions have 
been raised and will not now be forgotten. He has 
shown historians the great possibilities of a class of 
evidence largely neglected, and has taught numisma- 
tists how much can be done with their material beyond 
mere classification. To read the book through is a long 
labor, but it is worth the effort. Experto crede. 

It is not a definitive work but something much more 
important: it will be the starting point for a whole 
series of new studies. Comments on the mint of Tingis 
are already to be found in Mrs. Boyce’s monograph, 
“Coins of Tingi with Latin Legends,” NNM, 109, 
1947, p. 26. By way of illustration of the kind of 
amendment that the book invites, I offer a few re- 
marks on the mint of Antioch which had an importance 
greater than most of those used by the empire. 

When the Romans came into Syria they found the 
mint of Antioch issuing both silver and bronze and 
their own first coinage in that city continued the old 
types and was expected to serve the needs of a large 
district. We have a clear account of that coinage from 
47 to 20 B.c. in E. T. Newell “Pre-Imperial Coinage 
of Roman Antioch” (Numismatic Chronicle, 1914, pp. 
69-114). Not only are the reverse types preserved 
on the silver but even the portrait and inscription of 
Philip Philadelphus, the Roman imitations being 
distinguished from the Seleucid originals by dates in 
the Caesarian era. That is, the Romans took over a 
going concern and used it without change for their 
economic needs well down into Mr. Grant’s period of 
auctoritas. There is no hint of this phenomenon in the 
book. Indeed there is a suggested attribution which 
seems to me irreconcilable (pp. 61-64). Two issues of 
orichaleum by Q. Oppius are attributed to Antioch 
and Laodicea (?). These are dated on good grounds to 
the years 33-30 B.c.; the fact that the variety has a 
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capricorn as symbol is assumed to testify to the fact 
that Oppius went over to Octavian after Actium. 
These cannot then have been struck before September 
2, 31, but must have been struck soon thereafter, 
since Q. Didius succeeded Oppius as governor of 
Syria “about the beginning of 30 or the end of $1.” 
Now there is a gap in the Antiochene issues after 
38/37, but for 31/30 we have two issues of bronze 
dated OI in the Caesarian era (Oct. 1, 31-Sept. 30, 
30). These were presumably issued by Didius. But 
why should Oppius have introduced an entirely new 
type and metal, and why, if he introduced it, did 
Didius instantly revert to the ancient form? Conjec- 
tures are possible, but the soundest explanation is that 
Oppius was using another mint. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the excavation of Antioch which pro- 
duced five specimens of the ordinary type for 38/37 
and seven for 31/30, supplied none of Oppius at all. 
(I am indebted to Mrs. F. O. Waagé for access to her 
forthcoming catalogue of the Antioch excavation 
coins.) 

In 20 B.c. the first tetradrachm bearing Augustus’ 
portrait and name was issued from the city, but this 
had no immediate successor, and another tetradrachm 
of 17/16 returns to the old imitation of Philip. It is 
not until a decade later that both silver and bronze of 
Augustus again appear, supplemented now by pseudo- 
autonomous small change bearing the name of the 
governors (pp. 397 f.) In addition there are two im- 
portant series issued from several mints, of which 
Antioch was one: coins with the head of Augustus and 
SC on the reverse (pp. 98-102), and those with 
AVGVSTVS or CA on the reverse (pp. 102-110. The 
interpretation of CA as “Caesaris auctoritate” makes 
sense of an old problem). The latter is considered to be 
chiefly the product of cities in Asia, but the number 
excavated at Antioch shows conclusively that it was 
one of the important sources. Now the dating of these 
two series at their different places of issue is not 
closely attempted, and needs to be further studied, but 
one indication of date for the SC coins is misinter- 
preted (p. 100). This is a variety having EA in mono- 
gram under the bust. Grant reads EAET on séme speci- 
mens and expands it to é\ev0épa as an epithet of Anti- 
och. His plate does not confirm the presence of the T, 
and the explanation, which is quite unparalleled, must 
be rejected on a number of grounds. EA is a date in 
the Actian Era, 4/5 a.p., and the coin is a companion 
piece to the fractional issue under Saturninus which 
bears the same letters (BMC, Galatia, etc., p. 159, nos. 
60, 61). The material on Antioch is widely scattered in 
the book and even when the passages are assembled 
they do not give the whole picture of a major mint con- 
sistently used to supply a large territory, quite unlike 
the parent cities of many of the ephemeral issues scat- 
tered throughout the empire. But Grant has made a 
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major contribution in settling the vexed question of 
the SC coins and proving that the inscription is 
really only a manifestation of the auctoritas which is 
the source of authority for the period. 

UNIvErsITY Atrrep R. BELLINGER 


SrupIEN zuR KUNSTGESCHICHTE DER ROEMISCHEN 
Repusuik, by Olof Vessberg. Acta Instituti Romani 
Regni Sueciae, viii. Vol. of text, pp. 304; vol. of 
plates, pls. 100. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, and Leip- 
zig, O. Harrassowitz, 1941. 


The art of the Roman Republic period, particularly 
the art of portraiture, has been the object of intensive 
research during the last twenty years. Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg, particularly in “Studien zur etruskischen 
und friihrémischen Portritkunst” (in RM, 41, 1926, 
pp. 133 ff.); Annie Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, Ancestral 


Portraiture in Rome and the Arts of the Last Century of — 


the Republic (1932); R. West, Rémische Portrétplastik, 
i (1933); and Frederik Poulsen, in many papers, es- 
pecially in his “Der Rémer und seine Stellung zur 
Kunst” (in Die Antike, 1987, pp. 125 ff.) and “Pro- 
bleme der rémischen Ikonographie” (in Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab. Archaeol.-Kunsthist. Meddelingen, 
ii, 1, 1987) have contributed much to a clarification of 
the many difficult problems of early Roman portraits. 
Vessberg, a pupil of Axel Persson and Ernst Kjellberg, 
has written a history of the art of the Roman Republic 
based on the foundations laid by these scholars. 

The author has set himself two different goals: to 
give a survey of the art history of Rome from the old- 
est period to the time of Augustus, and to present ma- 
terial for clarifying the Republican art of portraiture 
which flourished in Rome during the first century 
B.c. The literary material for the older periods is 
plentiful, while the archaeological material is scanty. 
Vessberg quotes 315 passages (pp. 5-79) from Cicero, 
Livy, Pliny, Plutarch and other authors. These are 
accompanied by commentaries and followed by a sum- 
mary (pp. 80-114). 

Distinguishing five periods, Vessberg lists for each: 
A. the general statements, B. the passages which refer 
to sculpture, C. those dealing with painting, and, 
D. passages which mention honorary or portrait 
statues, omitting architecture. In the important sum- 
mary (pp. 80-114) Vessberg builds the art history of 
Rome on these passages. In Period I, from oldest 
times to about 500 B.c., Rome was an insignificant 
place in primitive Latium until, under the Etruscan 
kings, it became a part of the Etruscan civilization. In 
Period II, about 500-340 s.c., Etruscan art was im- 
ported, but at the same time the Romans became 
acquainted with Greek art in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily, and some Greek artists like Damophilos and 
Gorgasos who decorated the temple of Ceres worked in 
Rome. Still Rome remained poor in art. In Period III, 
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about 340-212 B.c., portrait statues were erected for 
the first time. Two thousand statues were said to have 
been brought in from Volsinii, conquered in 264, and 
others came from southern Italy and Campania as a 
consequence of the Samnite wars. Thus the bronze 
statues of Alkibiades and Pythagoras were probably 
imported from Magna Graecia. The first statues of 
Romulus and the kings probably belong to this period, 
set up under the influence of the Greek usage of erect- 
ing posthumous statues of notable men. 

Period IV, from 212 to ca. 100 B.c., begins with the 
conquest of Syracuse, which marks a turning point in 
the Roman attitude toward art. Rome was now 
quickly filled by the mass importation of Greek works 
of art plundered from the conquered cities or brought 
as war booty by the generals (see pp. 28 ff., nos. 91- 
127). The victory over Antiochus III (190 3.c.) and 
the bequest of Pergamon (133 B.c.) brought works of 
the Asiatic baroque to Rome. Some Greek artists be- 
gan to work for the Romans; thus the portraits of 
Quinctius Flamininus and L. Scipio were made by 
Greeks, and Aemilius Paullus engaged Greek sculptors 
and painters to teach his children. On the other hand 
the custom of making death masks began, as stated by 
Polybios, about 150 B.c. Vessberg nevertheless thinks 
that in this period there was a merely passive accept- 
ance of Greek art. 

Period V, about 100-30 B.c., in contrast, is char- 
acterized by strong Greek influence. It is the period 
of great Greek artists like Pasiteles and Arkesilaos 
and the paintress Jaia of Cyzicus. Importation of 
works of art continued and private collections grew. 
The art of copying originated and grew in this period. 
Public places became overcrowded with honorary 
statues of living men such as Sulla and Caesar, and of 
ancestor portraits. Varro compiled his “images” of 
700 celebrated men in about 40 B.c. Vessberg considers 
this period the high point of Roman portrait art. 

In the second part (pp. 115 ff.), Vessberg deals only 
with the portraits of Period V, the first century B.c., 
and devotes most of his plates to this period. This sec- 
tion is divided into a discussion of portraits on coins 
(pp. 115-168) and portraits in sculpture (pp. 173- 
251), separated from each other by some remarks on 
stylistic traits peculiar to central Italy. 

Vessberg begins with the coins because he regards 
them as the best expression of the development of 
Roman style. There are no portraits on Roman coins 
before 90 B.c., but the heads of the goddess Roma on 
coins issued ‘between 268-295 B.c. (pl. xx, 1-7) show 
the development from the classicizing style of the 
third century to the crude and brutal expressionism of 
the second century. The latter continues into the be- 
ginning of the first century B.c., as is shown by the 
Roma head of 99-95 (pl. xx, 7) as well as by reliefs, 
heads and statues dated ca. 100 B.c. (pls. xx1I—xxmm). 
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Vessberg, like Kaschnitz-Weinberg before him, re- 
gards this Italic expressionism as a special national 
trait which blended with the mature art of the Greeks 
to create the central Italian portrait. Around 90 B.c. 
portraits on coins begin, while portraits in the round 
become more plentiful about 100 B.c., but, of course, 
portrait statues had been erected in the two preceding 
periods also. The coins often represent older statues, 
and in such cases Vessberg distinguishes between the 
time when the coin die was cut and the time of the 
erecting of the statue on which the portrait head is 
based. 

The oldest portraits on Roman coins are those of 
ancestors, among them the old kings of Rome on the 
coins (pl. 1) issued by men who believed themselves to 
be descended from them. These and the other ancestor 
portraits (pl. m) are decidedly eclectic, based mostly 
on statues of Period III, a period to which the so-called 
Brutus in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (pl. xv) and 
many Etruscan portraits (pl. xv1) belong. The under- 
lying features are Roman, but they are modelled under 
the influence of the portraits of Hellenistic rulers. The 
portrait of T. Quinctius Flamininus (pl. m1, 1) is, in 
contrast with the above, a purely Greek work, cer- 
tainly made by a Greek artist in the Hellenistic style, 
about 196 B.c. On the other hand the coin portraits of 
P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus (pl. m1, 4-6) who cele- 
brated his triumph over the Carthaginians in 201, and 
of M. Claudius Marcellus (pl. m1, 2-3) who fell in 
208, soon after having conquered Syracuse in 212, 
are probably based on statues of about 200 B.c., al- 
though the coins themselves were minted in 91 and 42 
B.C. 

At the time of Caesar, about 60-45 B.c., the por- 
traits on coins are based partly on contemporary works 
and partly on models of the earlier part of the first 
century (pp. 128-148, pls. m1, 7-8; and 6-8). 
The most interesting personalities of this period are 
Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar himself. Vessberg makes 
few attempts to identify the portraits on coins, though 
he accepts such evident attributions as that of the por- 
trait of Pompey in Copenhagen, which is based on the 
coins issued by Pompey’s son Sextus in Sicily during 
42-38 B.c. (pl. v, 4 and 6). His own identification of a 
terracotta head in Rome (p. 137, pl. trv) as Pompey, 
based on the earliest coins minted in Spain (pl. v, 3), 
is not convincing. 

The iconography of Julius Caesar still needs, as 
Vessberg rightly says, comprehensive scientific re- 
search. He brings it a good step forward by dividing 
the coin portraits into three groups (pp. 138 ff., pls. 
vi-viul, § and xtv, 8). Group A shows Caesar as an old 
man, with many realistic details and a nervous expres- 
sion. Group B, on the other hand, comprises idealized 
likenesses, probably posthumous. The works of this 
group are in a monumental style, with more youthful 
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forms and a serene, yet powerful expression. The coins 
of group C (pls. vu, 6-9 and x1v 8) show the transi- 
tion from the contemporary group A to the monu- 
mentalized group B. 

The posthumous portraits of Pompey and Caesar 
belong to the period of the second triumvirate (43- 
28 B.c.) which is the latest discussed by Vessberg (pp. 
148-168, pls. rx-x1). The forms in this period are 
clearer and firmer, the realism more restrained. The 
most interesting portraits are those of Marcus An- 
tonius (pl. x) and Octavianus (pl. x1). The coins of 
each are divided into three types, which follow each 
other chronologically and show a tendency toward a 
linear style, preparing the way for the mature and 
beautiful style of the age of the emperor Augustus 
and the Ara Pacis. The portrait of Antonius clearly 
shows the different artistic tendencies which we find 
in this transitional period. Type I is massive and cub- 
istic, in the central Italian tradition; type II is classi- 
cizing and idealizing; type III is Hellenistic. These two 
last types were probably created in the east by Greek 
artists, like the head in Berlin from Magnesia (Bliimel, 
Rémische Bildnisse, R15, pl. 10) and the statue from 
Affith in Cairo, identified by Watzinger (Expedition 
Sieglin, ii, p. 11), which shows him as Diadoch with 
the aegis of Zeus. 

The balance of the book is dedicated to the discus- 
sion of the Roman portrait sculpture of Period V 
(100-30 B.c.), in which the specifically Roman artistic 
impulse penetrated and modified the imported Hel- 
lenistic art. The new Roman physiognomic type and 
the taste of the Roman patrons mixed with the Greek 
trends in the most diverse ways, so that the art of this 
period is by no means unified in style. The main 
lines, however, as shown in the coin portraits, can 
also be traced in the portrait sculpture in marble, 
stone, bronze and terracotta. 

Vessberg begins with a few early works of the first 
century, which show the expressionistic and simplify- 
ing style of the second century still alive (pls. xn- 
Xx, pp. 175 ff.). He then discusses the sepulchral 
monuments of Rome, rightly considering them a 
product of the capital (pp. 180-208, pls. xxrv, 2, and 
xiiv). He compares them with the coins and finds in 
them the same development away from the Italian 
expressionism and toward the objective style of the 
period of Caesar (ca. 75-45), with round or cubic 
facial features and a sharply defined, often protruding, 
area around the mouth. This is followed by the linear 
style of the time of the triumvirate (ca. 45-30), often 
combined with a classicizing tendency. The forms are 
severe, tense and dry. 

Vessberg dates most works later than his predeces- 
sors have done. He particularly refuses to consider the 
death mask portraits early, in sharp contrast with 
Zadoks, who dated them 150-90 B.c. I believe that the 
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author is right in considering technical procedures 
capable of furthering or hampering artistic trends, 
but not of producing them. 

Vessberg supports his dating with a study of the 
development of the toga, which he takes from coins 
(pl. x11) showing fogati from 150 B.c. to the Augustan 
age, and with changes in the form of the hairdressing 
used by women like Octavia and Livia. Both of these 
arguments were previously developed by Goethert, 
Zur Kunst der rémischen Republik, pp. 55 ff. and 34 ff. 
Thus the celebrated relief of “Cato and Porcia” in the 
Vatican (p. 204 f., pl. xxi, 3) shows the coiffure of 
Agrippina and Antonia, and therefore cannot be dated 
earlier than 20 a.p. This fact proves that the linear 
style lived on for funeral monuments of the lower class 
into the early imperial period. 

In the following chapter (pp. 209-243, pls. xivim1— 
xc) Vessberg discusses “single works of sculpture in 
the round.” Among them are “togati” (pls. Lv and 
LXxXxv); other men in the same drapery are discussed 
earlier among the funeral monuments (pls. xx, 
XxXIx, 2-3, and xxxu, 4). That, however, these “‘tog- 
ati” cannot be separated from the tomb figures is 
shown by the fact that not only full length figures on 
the tomb reliefs have the same attitude and the same 
draping of their mantle as the free standing figures, 
but also most busts of men on these tombstones show 
the same drapery over both shoulders. On a small re- 
lief in the Museo Nazionale (pl. xxrx, 1) a boy in the 
same draping and position is standing between the 
busts of two men similarly rendered. This, to my mind, 
proves that the type of this so-called “togatus” is 
derived from a Greek prototype wearing the himation, 
such as the youth from Eretria (Br. Br., Denkmédler, 
pl. 519. Hekler, pl. 51. Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, 
pl. xu, 3). This agrees with the well known fact that 
some Roman female statues are derived from Greek 
types, as for example the woman on the relief found in 
Via Statilia (pl. xxvm) from the Hellen’stic “Pudici- 
tia” type. Another point which excludes the separation 
of the “togati” from other sculpture in the round is 
the fact that realistic portrait heads are set on these 
conventionalized Hellenistic statues. Sometimes it is 
impossible to decide whether a head belonged orig- 
inally to a tomb relief or to a statue; see for example 
the head in Museo Mussolini (pl. uxrx). 

Vessberg detects, first, Hellenistic tradition in the 
heads from the early first century (pp. 209 ff.); then, 
the objective style of the period of Caesar (pp. 223 ff.); 
then, a monumentalization of this objective style (pp. 
229 ff.) and, finally, (pp. 231 ff.) the style of the second 
triumvirate. He traces the same development in coins 
and tomb monuments. Cross references are designed 
to bring these three main parts together, but he has not 
really harmonized and integrated them. 

Thus the grandiose statue of a general in the Museo 
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Nazionale, found in Tivoli (pls. xuvmi—xurx) is com- 
pared to the coins of Posthumius Albinus (pl. v, 1-2), 
and Sulla (pl. rv, 3), to the tomb relief from Via 
Statilia (pls. xxvi—xxvim1), as well as to the statue of 
a Roman from Delos in Athens (Michalowski, Les 
Portraits hellénistiques, pp. 17 ff., pls. xrv—xrx) and to 
the Augustus as Jupiter found in Herculaneum (Kluge, 
Lehmann-Hartleben, Grossbronzen der rimischen Kai- 
serzeit, iii, pl. xxvit). Too many different types are 
included to base a safe chronology on such compari- 
sons. I myself do not believe that the statue is to be 
dated as early as 100—75 or that it can be considered 
one of the oldest Hellenistic-Roman portraits. A com- 
parison of the head with the Greek heads of the first 
century which Vessberg illustrates as parallels (pls. 
XLVI-XLv1I and 11, 2), shows a difference not only in 
the physiognomic type underlying the likeness, but 
also in the more idealized, more sensitive and more 
nervous mood. That Vessberg fails to see the differ- 
ence between Greek and Roman physiognomy is ap- 
parent in his acceptance of the identification of a much 
copied head asserted by Lippold, Crome and Car- 
penter to be that of Vergil (p. 215). It has, however, 
been identified as Menander from a relief, showing the 
poet surrounded by the masks of his comedy, by 
mosaics from Antioch, and by theater tickets which 
add the name to the figure or head of the poet. The 
drapery of the statue of the general with the lower end 
of the mantle lifted to the left forearm is typically 
Roman and is not found so far as I know on any 
Greek statue. It is, on the other hand, found not only 
on statues of Augustus but also on many other 
Augustan and Claudian statues. Vessberg rightly calls 
the facial expression composite, but I do not see so 
many purely Hellenistic elements in it as he does. I 
believe the portraits of Pompey and Cicero have much 
more of the passionate Asiatic style and that the gen- 
eral belongs to a period when portraiture had already 
progressed much farther along the road from the Hel- 
lenistic to the purely Roman style. 

Vessberg compares the general to the earliest por- 
traits of the objective style (75-45 B.c.; pp. 223 ff., 
pls. ux-Lxv). In this group are portraits of men of 
striking and interesting features, such as the old man 
with the powerful skull, the high wrinkled forehead, 
the ugly brutal mouth and the expression of will 
power, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Christine 
Alexander, Roman Art, 1936, fig. 14; Gisela Richter, 
Roman Portraits, i, 1941, fig. 1) of which there is a 
replica in the Roman Commerce (Vessberg pl. Lx, pp. 
224 ff.) The furrowed and impressive heads of old men 
in the Museo Chiaramonti and Mussolini (pls. xxv, 
1-2, and txrx), dated around 40 B.c., are compared to 
coins of Caesar (pls. v1, 8; vu, 6-9) and Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (pl. rx, 4), as well as to the funeral relief 
of the Manlii (pl. xxxvm, 1). The firm hard cubic 


forms of the head in the Museo Mussolini show a 
monumentalization leading to the style of the second 
triumvirate (pp. 231 ff., pls. uxx1-Lxxx1). The dating 
is again based on many comparisons with coins and 
funeral reliefs. To this group belongs the posthumous 
“Campo-Santo type” of Caesar (pl. uxxx, pp. 147, 
235) and the portrait of an old man with rather 
melancholy expression (Vessberg, p. 235, pl. uxxx1), 
who must have been an important personality of 
around 30 B.c., since there are six replicas of his por- 
trait. 

The discussion of the late Republican provincial 
portraits (pp. 237 ff., pls. uxxx11—xc) suffers still more 
than the chapters on single works from the isolation of 
the groups to which they belong. The heads from 
Palestrina, Samnium, and Ancona, and the portrait 
statues in Chiusi are perhaps a little coarser, and the 
heads from the Etruscan ash urns in Volterra (pls. 
LXXXVII-xc) more passionate and at the same time 
cruder, than the local Roman works; but they show 
the same types and styles. This dates the cover figures 
of the Etruscan urns to the first century B.c., which is 
later than the dates previously assigned them. 

The development of female portraiture (pp. 244 ff., 
pls. x11 and xcI—c) seems to me the weakest part of 
the book. Things which belong together, such as hus- 
band and wife on tombstones, are separated from each 
other. In the belief that female portraits did not de- 
velop to individual style before the Augustan period 
Vessberg mingles idealized heads of victory, Diana, 
Venus, Hispania, Gallia; terracotta heads from moulds 
made in mass production for votive offerings; and real 
portrait heads. That the author is wrong in denying 
individuality to female Hellenistic and Roman Re- 
publican portraits is shown by portraits of wives, 
which appear on many tombstones in the same indi- 
vidual style as their husbands. See for example Blae- 
sius and Blaesia of about 75 B.c. (pl. xxv, 2), Cavia 
and Cavius (pl. xxx1, 3), Vibius and Vecilia (pl. x11, 
8), Aiedius and Aiedia (pl. xxi, 2), etc. The last two 
female portraits illustrated (pls. xcrx-c, p. 251) are 
outstanding examples of individual portraits of old 
women with the lines of sorrow and resignation in their 
features. They are dated in the imperial period, but 
without good evidence. ° 

The usefulness of the book is enhanced by a careful 
and reliable description of the plates with bibliog- 
raphies (pp. 257-285), a register of ancient sources 
(pp. 287-291), a register of places and museums (pp. 
292-294), an index of names and objects (pp. 295- 
298), and a bibliography of text editions and modern 
literature (pp. 299-304). 

CotumB1a UNIVERSITY Marcarete Bizser 


Le Liwgs pe Cuatcis by R. Mouterde and A. Poide- 
bard (Délégation générale de la France au Levant, 
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mission archéologique permanente. Bibliothéque 

archéologique et historique, tome xxxviii). Part i, 

text, pp. xvi+254, figs. 45, maps 2; part ii, pls. 

CXXI, maps 6 and general map in pocket. Paris, 

Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1945. 

The historian Malalas of Antioch mentions that the 
“frontier,” the limes of Chalcis, was broken through 
by Sapor the First. There is no other mention of 
Chalcis as a key position of defence, but there seems to 
be little doubt from the masterly exposition of Péres 
Poidebard and Mouterde that this city, eighty-eight 
kilometers from Antioch and twenty-seven south and 
a little west of modern Aleppo, formed a focal point of 
caravan routes in the late Roman period. 

Perhaps the sub-title of the volumes, the “Organiza- 
tion of the Steppe in Roman Upper Syria,” gives a bet- 
ter indication of the character of the work since it is a 
description of the district southeast of Chalcis be- 
tween the Orontes, the Euphrates and the ridges of 
Palmyra. It is in fact much more than an account of 
fortifications along the frontier. The development of 
the carvan routes brought wealth and prosperity to 
the desert. They required constant surveillance and 
convenient stopping places. In a difficult country this 
meant fortified centers and military posts. Naturally 
in an attack from outside, the cities and posts along 
the Euphrates, the fortified towns and castella along 
the desert routes, formed the defence in depth which 
met the first onslaught of the enemy. Their location 
along the natural routes of advance made their cap- 
ture of vital importance in any drive to the interior 
and their defence of primary importance for the pro- 
tection of the coast. 

The rapid development of the Hauran since the first 
world war has demonstrated that the natural fertility 
of the district required only security to induce agricul- 
tural exploitation. It is more of a surprise to learn that 
in late Roman times the desert district north of 
Palmyra between Chalcis and Apamea on one side and 
the Euphrates on the other supported a large and 
flourishing population. It is clear that there has been 
no change in climate. The yearly rainfall now is ample 
to fill the reservoirs and wells so carefully constructed 
and developed by the ancients. In fact, as far as maxi- 
mum utilization of available resources is concerned, 
the district may well be compared with North Africa, 
where by aqueducts and reservoirs the Romans 
brought a prosperity that has not been equalled since. 
To be sure a great source of income in Syria was the 
caravan trade;equally certain it is, however, that many 
centers were self-supporting with large grazing dis- 
tricts and some agriculture. 

The volumes are in a way a continuation and ex- 
pansion of the researches of Pére Poidebard in Ia 
Trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie. They supplement 
and in some cases emend the researches of the Prince- 
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ton Archaeological expedition in North Syria. The 
inscriptions are a most valuable addition to the geo- 
graphical and architectural description. Figures in the 
text make clear immediately location of routes, the 
nature of the terrain, architectural details, etc. I find 
the volume of excellent plates bound together more 
convenient for reference than the loose plates of La 
Trace de Rome. 

The Tabula Peutingeriana and the Itinerarium 
Antonini Augusti provide for the Roman period in- 
valuable records of the chief routes and distances be- 
tween caravan stops. Aerial reconnaissance has re- 
vealed not only the course of these routes as they 
skirt the hills or avoid the winter marshes but a great 
network of subsidiary roads. The importance of air 
photography no longer occasions any surprise nor 
needs any explanation. This work exemplifies the 
greatly increased results to be obtained by cooperation 
between air and ground investigation. 

One is surprised by the almost total lack of Seleucid 
remains. Primitive fortifications of the Cyclopean type 
attest the importance of the district in prehistoric 
times. Chalcis was founded by Seleucus Nicator and 
the routes through the desert were undoubtedly de- 
veloped before the Romans. It was not, however, un- 
til the Palmyrene epoch, a.p. 100-273, that the dis- 
trict was systematically built up. In the period of 
Diocletian the frontier was thoroughly organized and 
in the fourth century the district reached its peak in 
development. Surprisingly enough, as the importance 
of the district as a frontier declined, the abandoned 
posts were taken over in the fifth and sixth centuries 
by an army of monks. The religious centers of Resafa 
and Zebed were known previously. Now a host of in- 
scriptions attest the spread of Christianity and the 
growth of religious edifices. With the Hauran, north- 
ern Syria must have formed a great Christian center 
under the leadership of Antioch and Edessa. 

Altogether Le Limes de Chalcis is a notable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of northern Syria in the late 
Roman epoch. An excellent bibliography and adequate 
index are invaluable aids. Since the studies of Péres 
Poidebard and Mouterde were undertaken separately 
the book suffers from some lack of integration. Badly 
needed is a general book somewhat on the order of 
Rostovtzeff’s Caravan Cities which will present the 
results of the many researches of Pére Poidebard, of 
Pére Mouterde, and of Sir Aurel Stein along the 
Tigris for the general reader as well as the scholar. For 
such a work the present volume will be a main source. 
The Limes de Chalcis will remain indispensable to 
every student both of northern Syria and of the late 
Roman empire. It is a monument to the fruitful and 
careful scholarship of its authors. 
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Les MoNUMENTS FUNERAIRES DE L’ARLON ROMAIN’ 
Extrait des Annales de l'Institut archéologique du 
Luxembourg, Iixxvi, 1945, by Marcel-Edouard 
Marién. Pp. 158, figs. 54. Brussels, 1945. 


Les MONUMENTS FUNERAIRES DE BuzEno., Extrait 
du Bulletin des musées dart et d'histoire, 19438 (i-iii) 
et 1944 (i-ii), by Marcel-Edouard Marién. Pp. 55, 
figs. 41. Brussels, Vromant. 


La ScuLPTURE A L’EPOQUE ROMAINE (“L’Art en 
Belgique”), by M.-E. Marién. Pp. 33, pls. xxxm. 
Editions du Cercle d’art, Brussels, 1945. 

The regional culture which flourished under the 
Romans among the native landowners and wealthy 
merchants in the valley of the Moselle River shares 
with the military civilization of the Rhineland the 
general interest of archaeologists and has been studied 
perhaps more intensively than other provincial phe- 
nomena of the European Empire. This is particularly 
true of the highly developed schools of sculpture which 
produced, in the second and third centuries a.p., the 
unique funerary monuments of Trier and Neumagen. 
In the first two publications, M.-E. Marién has pre- 
sented a valuable complement to the material edited 
in the corpus of the German Archaeological Institute, 
Rémische Grabmdler des Mosellandes und der angren- 
zenden Gebiete (the two volumes which have appeared 
thus far being E. Kriiger and H. Dragendorff, Das 
Grabmal von Igel, Trier, 1924, and W. von Massow, 
Die Grabmiler von Neumagen, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1982). 

The sepulchral monuments of Buzenol, now in the 
Musée du Cinquantenaire at Brussels, and those of 
Arlon belong to the peripheral expansion of this art of 
the Moselle region. In the opinion of the author, the 
former represent a subsidiary manifestation of the 
Neumagen school, the latter a distinct median group 
of local development. Since the sculptures from the 
fortification at Buzenol and the majority of those at 
Arlon have suffered through their utilization as con- 
struction material, Marién’s careful analysis of every 
fragment and his reconstruction of original forms are 
particularly useful. The chronology is clearly set forth, 
as is the typological differentiation among grave pil- 
lars, monumental stelae, funerary altars, types related 
to the cippi in house form studied by E. Linckenheld, 
and small grave pillars. 

The large grave pillars, like the related Igel monu- 
ment, are especially well defined, with a subdivision 
into at least four specific types at Arlon. As for their 
disputed evolution, Marién briefly reviews the diverse 
theories with justified criticism of those authors who 
neglect the completely non-architectural character of 
these structures. In contrast to the true grave tower or 
mausoleum tradition, this formal obscurity of archi- 
tectonic features and a constant accent upon the an- 
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terior face of the pillar indicate that Cumont, Ladner, 
Kriiger and Loeschke have misunderstood the origins 
of these grave monuments of the Treviri. The truth 
probably lies among the proposals of Drexel, Lincken- 
held, Koepp or von Massow who, from different view- 
points, trace a gradual monumentalization rooted in 
the normal gravestone of ultimate Italic origin and 
progressing through the monumental stele so frequent 
in this area to the final achievement of an exceptional 
type designed to receive varied relief-scenes of daily 
life. 

Given the deficiencies of reproduction in Esper- 
andieu, it is regrettable that war-time conditions pre- 
vented the inclusion of good photographic plates in 
these two monographs to supplement the author’s 
meticulous drawings. But the third publication in the 
“Art en Belgique” series compensates for this dis- 
advantage by its excellent photographs, the majority 
of which reproduce reliefs in Arlon. Marién’s accom- 
panying text is an admirable summation of the sty- 
listic development of provincial sculpture insofar as it 
concerns Belgium, although in its basic premises it fol- 
lows the theories founded by Furtwiingler’s famous 
study of “Legionskunst.” Provincial sculpture finds 
its origin in the art of the Roman legions, propagated 
by itinerant stonecutters from North Italy who fol- 
lowed in the wake of the military, and transferred by 
the late first century into the civic realm and the 
ateliers of indigenous artisans. The reviewer cannot 
subscribe to this popular picture without extensive 
modifications. F. Koepp (“Rémische Bildkunst am 
Rhein und an der Donau,” Bericht d. riém.-german. 
Kommission, xiii, 1921, pp. 1-45) has shown the fal- 
lacies in the alleged dependence of “‘soldiers’ art” upon 
prototypes in North Italy, since most of the icono- 
graphical types found in the military sculpture of the 
Rhineland derive rather from Greek than Italic 
sources. Also one must bear in mind that, although the 
Roman army must have played a significant part in 
the dissemination of certain sculptural types, its art 
is but one of the contributing factors in the diversi- 
fied background of provincial art. As a complex organ- 
ism including many national and ethnic groups, and 
with constant shifting of units an integral part of its 
organization, its role as an artistic midwife was almost 
pre-determined. The stonecutters who served the 
needs of the legions may have popularized a certain 
iconography and style among the Canabarii who set 
up their own communities around the military camps. 
This would be true of the areas on the Limes only, be- 
cause in Gaul, for example, there were no large 
permanent stations of Roman soldiers before the third 
century A.D. In consequence of the regional limitation 
of military diffusion, one cannot ascribe a dominant or 
exclusive position to this “Soldatenkunst” in the 
formation of provincial sculpture. 
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In closing I should like to note one error which 
should be corrected in Les Monuments de I’ Arlon, since 
the same mistake appears in Esperandieu: the monu- 
ment of Pennausius Lagana and his wife (pp. 87-88) 
is not known solely through the seventeenth-century 
drawings of Alexander Wiltheim, but was redis- 
covered in 1866 and placed in the Museum of Luxem- 
bourg (Gd. Duché). 

Students of Roman provincial art will be grateful 
to Dr. Marién for these welcome additions to the 
scholarship of the field. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE Puyuuis Pray Boser 


Dumparton Oaks Papers, NumBEr 8, edited for the 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
Washington, D. C., of Harvard University, by 
R. P. Blake, W. Koehler and P. J. Sachs. Pp. 224, 
pls. 258. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1946. $7.50. 


A collection of papers is always something of an 
academic grab-bag, but this time the prizes are rich. 
The most recent volume to come from Dumbarton 
Oaks contains four contributions by three authors, 
each dealing with some ramification of Byzantine 
studies. 

Ernst Kitzinger’s “The Horse and Lion Tapestry at 
Dumbarton Oaks” examines one of the most impor- 
tant Coptic tapestries in America and places it in the 
sixth century. His analysis contributes to an under- 
standing of the way in which Sassanian designs were 
assimilated and adapted in the Nile Valley and, in- 
deed, in the Mediterranean as a whole. Anyone who 
has ever got lost in the dateless wastes of Coptic tex- 
tiles will welcome Kitzinger’s hints that the subject 
is on the verge of satisfactory systematization, and 
will give thanks in advance to the scholar who can 
accomplish it. 

Equally important is a second monograph by Kit- 
zinger, “A Survey of the Early Christian Town of 
Stobi” on the middle Vardar. From the fifth to the 
early seventh century Stobi was a provincial city of 
some prosperity; thereafter its decay was so complete 
that no rebuilding took place. Consequently its ruins 
preserve for us, perhaps in unique degree, the remains 
of an early Byzantine community. Excavation has 
been sporadic and is still only partial. Publication 
has been scattered, often careless, in rare periodicals, 
and largely in Serbian. With skill and learning Kit- 
zinger excavates the excavators and assembles the 
scattered limbs of Stobi into what begins to look like a 
recognizable anatomy. Nor does he merely report the 
finds: he criticizes, evaluates and meditates. His re- 
marks (p. 123) on the need for reexamining the de- 
velopment of Roman and Byzantine domestic archi- 
tecture should alone be sufficient to flush a covey of 
dissertations. Moreover the sculpture, mosaics, and 
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painting of Stobi will undoubtedly come to enjoy a 
place in the history of Byzantine art out of all propor- 
tion to their inherent merit: its cathedral, built in the 
first quarter of the sixth century, offers provincial re- 
flections of the formative stages of the so-called 
“Justinian” art of the East during decades from which 
Constantinople itself has left us no evidence. Indeed 
so scanty is our knowledge of Byzantine painting be- 
fore the Iconoclasts that the emphatically classical 
“impressionist” technique of certain frescoes is a reve- 
lation of the first order. : 

It may be assumed that the damage caused in the 
capture of Stobi by Theodoric in 479 a.p. accounts for 
the extensive construction during the years following. 
Nevertheless Kitzinger has overlooked another 
catastrophe which may solve a problem which puzzles 
him (p. 113): the finding of coins of Valentinian III 
(425-455 a.p.) under debris of the northwest gate. 
My colleague Dr. Otto Maenchen-Helfen tells me that 
Stobi was almost certainly taken by the Huns in 447 
A.D. when they swept down the Vardar valley. Pre- 
sumably the gate was shattered during their assault. 

The shortest of the four essays is Milton V. Anas- 
tos’ “The Alexandrian Origin of the Christian Topog- 
raphy of Cosmas Indicopleustes” which disposes of the 
theory that the Topography was written on the penin- 
sula of Sinai rather than in Alexandria. The erudition 
shown in this brief study makes one wish that Anastos 
might give us a detailed account of Indian influences 
on the Near East in antiquity, particularly as medi- 
ated by Saba and Axum. 

Finally, Herbert Bloch’s “Monte Cassino, Byzan- 
tium and the West in the Earlier Middle Ages” is one 
of the most important recent contributions to the 
history of Italia byzantina. For centuries the abbey 
of Monte Cassino was a fortress on the frontier be- 
tween the Greek East and the Latin West, alternating 
its roles of defence and conciliation. With learning and 
ingenuity Bloch draws together the findings of earlier 
scholars to form a larger whole, and adds his own 
quota of information. Students of illumination will be 
delighted by his identification of Cod. Vat. Ottoban. 
Lat. 74, influential on later Cassinese art, as a manu- 
script written in Regensburg in 1022 and presented in 
that year to Monte Cassino by the Emperor Henry II 
to celebrate his conquest of the rebellious pro-Byzan- 
tine Pandulf of Capua. Likewise he produces (p. 194, 
n. 96) a neglected passage from Amatus indicating 
that about 1066 Abbott Desiderius brought workmen 
not only from Constantinople but also from Alexan- 
dria to beautify his new church. This increases the 
probability that Henry Willard is correct (Speculum, 
x (1985), 144) in insisting that the porch of the Desider- 
ian basilica was graced by slightly pointed Saracenic 
arches. 

Mus 
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Tue Mosaics or Hacuta Soputa at Istansut. Third 
Preliminary Report. Work Done in 1935-1939. Tur 
ImperiAL Portraits or THE SoutH GALLERY, by 
Thomas Whittemore. Pp. 88, pls. 37+2 in color. 
Printed by John Johnson at the Oxford University 
Press for the Byzantine Institute Inc., Boston, 1942. 
This report on the uncovering of the Byzantine 

mosaics of St. Sophia of Constantinople continues two 

earlier reports of 1935 and 1936, which dealt with 
mosaics of the sixth, the late ninth and the late tenth 
centuries, in the Narthex and South Vestibule (re- 
viewed in this journal, vol. xli, 1937, pp. 523 f.). The 
present volume is concerned with one part only of the 
discoveries made in the South Gallery of the great 
church, namely with two groups of imperial portraits 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, respectively, 
and with the figures of Christ and the Mother of God 
appertaining to them. Decorative patterns and the 
important eleventh century group of the Deesis 

(Supplication of Mary and John the Baptist to Christ 

for the salvation of mankind), likewise in the South 

Gallery, will form the subject of later reports. 

Of the two groups of mosaic images treated in the 
third report, the first, the so-called Zoe Panel, repre- 
sents Christ enthroned between the standing figures 
of the Empress Zoe (1028-1050) and of the Emperor 
Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-1055), Zoe’s 
third husband. The second group, the so-called John 
and Alexios Panel, shows the Mother of God of the 
Kyriotissa type, holding the Divine Child before her 
body, between the Emperor John II Comnenos (1118- 
1143) and his wife, the Empress Irene; the Co-Em- 
peror (since 1122) Alexios Comnenos, eldest son of 
John II, survived by the latter, is represented on an 
adjoining pilaster. 

The painstaking work of removing the layers of 
plaster with which the mosaics had been covered dur- 
ing the Islamic period, before 1931 when the Turkish 
Government ordered the removal of the plaster, is 
paralleled by most detailed descriptions of the mosaics 
in the best tradition of classical archaeology. A de- 
scription such as that of the Empress Zoe is a true 
masterpiece, both from the point of view of portrait 
iconography and from that of the history of imperial 
costume and ceremonial. The descriptions in the text 
itself are supplemented by an Appendix giving even 
more minute particulars of colours, measurements, 
technique and condition of the mosaics, ete. 

The plates are of excellent quality, and the large 
scale reproductions of heads, hands, vestments, etc., 
are invaluable. One would like to know, however, 
whether these illustrations of details are taken from 
the originals (enlarged photographs?) or from the 
casts prepared according to a safe and ingenious meth- 
od, described by Whittemore on p. 8. These casts, 
painted by hand, admittedly form the basis of the 
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coloured plates reproducing the portraits of Constan- 
tine Monomachos and Alexios Comnenos. 

The mosaics show the qualities of eleventh and 
twelfth century Byzantine art to perfection, as might 
be expected from works made for the greatest church 
of the capital. The Zoe Panel is, perhaps, the more 
interesting one. The image of Christ is of great beauty 
and is one of the first surviving examples of a new and 
characteristically middle-Byzantine type (see p. 30). 
There is, furthermore, the fact that the heads of the 
Emperor and the Empress, and of Christ as well, have 
been inserted into the rest of the mosaic-panel and 
that the name of Constantine Monomachos replaces 
the name of another Emperor in the inscriptions over 
the Emperor’s head and on the scroll held by Zoe. 
Whittemore offers two alternative explanations. The 
first is quite simple and, should, I believe, be adopted. 
It assumes that, when Zoe married Constantine IX, 
the imperial couple replaced the heads of the Empress 
as well as of an earlier husband (probably Romanos 
III, as his name would fit into the now altered inscrip- 
tions better than that of Michael IV). The second 
alternative would be that Zoe’s head was removed by 
her adopted, but ungrateful son Michael V (nephew 
and successor as Emperor of Zoe’s second husband, 
Michael IV), who exiled the Empress from Constan- 
tinople, but was soon overthrown; and that it was re- 
stored and the head and name of Constantine IX in- 
serted when she was recalled and married to the lat- 
ter. The destruction of Zoe’s image would in this case 


have been part of the legal procedure of damnatio — 


memoriae. This explanation has at least one very seri- 
ous weakness, pointed out by G. Moravesik in Eras- 
mus, I, 6 (15 March, 1947): the name of Zoe has not 
been touched; the alteration of her image, therefore, 
cannot have had anything to do with damnatio me- 
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moriae. The reason for the replacement of the head of 
Zoe and of that of the Saviour remains, in any case, 
somewhat obscure. As far as the Empress is concerned, 
her well-known vanity may have been the cause. 
Moravesik, not convincingly in my opinion, connects 
the alteration of the image of Christ with the fact that 
in his new head the eyes are every so slightly (not as 
“decidedly,” as Moravesik asserts) directed towards 
the Empress. Perhaps Whittemore is right in tenta- 
tively suggesting that “the artist drawing new por- 
traits of Zoe and Constantine supplanted the head of 
Christ with a new creation in the interests of the unity 
of his painting.” 

In his report Whittemore offers no general or 
methodological discussion of the iconographical or 
resemblance value of these Byzantine portraits, but 
his high evaluation of their portrait character cor- 
responds with the results of this reviewer’s examina- 
tion of early Christian and Byzantine portraiture 
(see Die Papstbildnisse des Altertums und des Mit- 
telalters —I Ritrati dei Papi nell’ Antichita e nel Me- 
dioevo, i, Citta del Vaticano, Pontificio Istituto di 
Archeologia Cristiana, 1941). 

The location of the imperial portraits under discus- 
sion in the eastern part of the South Gallery, that is to 
say near the sanctuary, and Whittemore’s remarks 
about their connection with imperial liturgical par- 
ticipation are particularly interesting in the light of 
more recent research on the role of rulers in the me- 
diaeval liturgy; see especially Ernst H. Kantorowicz, 
Laudes Regiae (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1946), also this reviewer’s article 
in Speculum, xvii, 1942, pp. 181 ff. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of publications will be used in the JourNat, other titles being uni- 
formly abbreviated: 

AA: Archiologischer Anzeiger. 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
AASPR: Annual of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 

ABA: Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin. 
ActaA: Acta Archaeologica. 

AdI: Annali dell’ Instituto. 

AEM: Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilung. 

AJ: Antiquaries’ Journal. 

AJA: American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJN: American Journal of Numismatics. 

AJP: American Journal of Philology. 

AJSL: American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

AM: Athenische Mitteilungen. 

Annuario: Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica di Atene. 

AntDenk: Antike Denkmiiler. 

AO: Archiv Orientalni. 

AOF: Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

ARW: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

AV: Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

AZ: Archiologische Zeitung. 

BA: Biblical Archaeologist. 

BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
BASPR: Bulletin of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 

BCH: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BdI: Bulletino dell’ Instituto. 

BFM: Bulletin of the Fogg Museum. 

BIAB: Bulletin de l'Institut Archéologique Bulgare. 

BJ: Bursian’s Jahresbericht. 

BLIund: Bulletin de la Société Royale de Lettres de Lund. 

BMFA: Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

BMFEA: Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 

BMMA: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
BMQ: British Museum Quarterly. 

BPI: Bulletino di Paleontologia Italiana. 

BrBr: Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiiler. 

BRGK: Berichte der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommiss:on des Deutsch. Arch. Instituts. 
BRISD: Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design. 

BSA: Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSR: Papers of the British School at Rome. 

BullComm: Bulletino della Commissione Archaeologica Communale di Roma. 
BZ: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH: Cambridge Ancient History. 

CIL: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CJ: Classical Journal. 

CO: Classical Outlook. 

CP: Classical Philology. 

CQ: Classical Quarterly. 

CR: Classical Review. 

CRAI: Comptes Rendus de I’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
CVA: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

CW: Classical Weekly. 

Deltion: ’Apxawodoyixdv AeXriov. 

DLZ: Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

Eph: "Ednuepis. 

FR: Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei. 

FuF: Forschungen und Fortschritte. 
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GBA: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
GGA: Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

HarvSt: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

IG: Inscriptiones Graecae. 

ILN: Illustrated London News. 

J AOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JdI: Jahrbuch d.k.d. Archiologischen Instituts. 

JEA: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JEOL: Jaarebericht Ex Oriente Lux. 

JHS: Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JOAI: Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts. 
JPOS: Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

JRAI: Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRS: Journal of Roman Studies. 

LAAA: Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
MAAR: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
MDOG: Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 
Mél: Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire. 

MJ: Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania. 
MonAnt: Monumenti Antichi. 

MonInst: Monumenti dell’Instituto. 

MonPiot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par ]’Acad. des Inscriptions (Fondation Piot). 
MJb: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

NJ: Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

NNM: Numismatic Notes and Monographs. 

NS: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

NumChron: Numismatic Chronicle. 

NZ: Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

OIC: Oriental Institute Communications. 

OIP: Oriental Institute Publications. 

OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

PAPS: Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
PEFA: Palestine Exploration Fund Annual. 

PEQ: Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. 

PM: Evans, Palace of Minos. 

PPS: Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society. 

PQ: Philological Quarterly. 

IIpaxr: IIpaxrixa ris ‘Eraipias. 

PW: Philologische Wochenschrift. 

PZ: Prihistorische Zeitschrift. 

QDAP: Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. 
RA: Revue Archéologique. 

RB: Revue Biblique. 

RE: Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyklopidie der Klassischen Wissenschaft. 
REA: Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 

REG: Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

RendLinc: Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
REp: Revue Epigraphique. 

RevNum: Revue Numismatique. 

RevPhil: Revue de Philologie. 

RHA: Revue Hittite et Asiatique. 

RhM: Rheinisches Museum. 

RivFil: Rivista di Filologia. 

RM: Rémische Mitteilungen. 

SBA: Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie. 

SCE: Swedish Cyprus Expedition. 

SCIMC: Short Communications of the Institute of Material Culture, U.S.S.R. 
SEG: Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

SIG: Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

SO: Symbolae Osloenses. 
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StEtr: Studi Etruschi. 

TAPA: Transactions of the American Philological Assocation. 
UMB: University Museum Bulletin. 

WS: Wiener Studien. 

WV: Wiener Vorlegeblitter. 

ZDMG: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 
ZfE: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZfN: Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 
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Puate XLII 


A-B. Mirror, Sarp To Be rrom OLBIA. 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


C. Bronze Natt witH Scrouu Tre rroM FRAME SHOWN In A. 
ENLARGED. [Richter-Alexander] 
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A. DESIGN IN THE INTERIOR OF A SILVER BOWL FROM THE CHERTOMLYK Toms. IN THE HERMITAGE. 


B. Back oF THE FRAME SHOWN ON PL. XLII, A. 
[Richter-Alexander] 
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Bronze Disk or Mirror SHOWN IN PL. XLII, A. 


WooveEn Backinc or Mirror SHOWN IN PL. B. 
[Richter-Alexander] 
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A. SILVER PHIALE IN THE British Museum. 
(Courtesy of the British Museum) 


B. Back or PHIALE SHOWN IN A. 
(Courtesy of the British Museum) 
[Richter-Alexander] 
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Front AND Back or A Mirror IN THE British Museum. 
(Courtesy of the British Museum) 


Front AND Back or A Mirror IN BrussELs. 
(Courtesy of the Musée du Cinquantenaire) 
{Richter-Alexander] 
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C-D. Deraits or Mirror SHOWN ON PL. XLVI, C—D. 
[Richter-Alexander] 
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STAMNOs IN LENINGRAD, 4121: SatyR AND MAENADs. 
[Johnson] 
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StaMNnos IN LENINGRAD, 4121: SatyR AND MAENADs. 
[Johnson] 
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AmPHOoRA IN LENINGRAD, 699 (B211): Dionysos. 
[Johnson] 
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B. AmpHora IN Norwicu: AND Woman. [Johnson] 
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LekytHos Hartrorp: Maenap. [Johnson] 
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SraMnos In LENINGRAD, 804 (B1589): THESEUS AND Minotaur (?) 
[Johnson] 
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Two FrAGMENTs oF Ky.ikEs AT AprtA. [Johnson] 
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Artic LEBES AND STAND. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


[Hill] 
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Artic VoLUTE KRatEr. 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
[Hill] 
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A. Fuask FRoM MycEeNAEAN Toms; B. SHERD WITH SIGNATURE OF PotrER HERMOGENEs. 
Born rrom Agora, ATHENS. 


HELLENIstTIC VASES FROM WELL IN SoutH Stoa, CorINTH. 
[Archaeological News] 
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MakBLE STATUETTE FROM CuuRCH TRENCH, CORINTH, 


[Archaeological News] 
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A 
Ivory PLaque From De os. [Courtesy of I’Ecole Francaise d’Athénes] 


Rep PouisHep JuGc From DHENIA, FourTEENTH CENTURY CypRIOTE GLAZED WARE JAR WITH 
Earzy Bronze Ace III. GREEN AND YELLOW SGRAFFITO DECORATION, FROM NICOSIA. 
[Courtesy P. Dikaios] [Courtesy A. H. S. Megaw] 
[Archaeological News] 
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PAINTING OF ALCESTIS AND HERCULES, IN TOMB UNDER BasILica or St. Peter, Rome. 
(Courtesy of Rev. Fabrica di S. Pietro in Vaticano) 
[Archaeological News] 
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Porrery FROM PREHISTORIC NECROPOLIS AT PAESTUM. 
[Archaeological News] 
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A. Firnt DaGGErs FROM PREHISTORIC NECROPOLIS AT PAESTUM. 


B. Funerary TEMPLE IN THE Gaupo Sector, PaEstuM. 
[Archaeological News] 
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A. Terracotta Bust or PERSEPHONE B. Etruscan Circuit WALL OF 
FROM FRATTE DI SALERNO. Vo.LsINII. 


C. InscrrBep Leap SHEET FROM TERRITORY. 
[Archaeological News] 
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THE EARLIEST RECORDS OF CHRISTIANITY 
E. L. SUKENIK 
PLATES LXXVIII-LXXXVIII 


of the Government of Palestine that during building operations on ground belonging 

to Mr. A. David Kiraz, in the vicinity of the Talpioth suburb of Jerusalem (see fig. 1), 
a Jewish chamber tomb had been discovered containing a number of ossuaries. The Depart- 
ment proposed that the Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the Hebrew University excavate 
the tomb and examine its contents. The excavation was carried out by us in four days, 
from the 10th to the 13th of September. Mr. N. Avigad of our Museum Staff assisted the 
writer in the supervision of the work and in the preparation of the present report and the 
plans and drawings accompanying it. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TOMB 


T the beginning of September 1945 we were informed by the Department of Antiquities 


(See figs. 2-3, pl. 


The plan of the tomb is shown in fig. 2, and cross-section drawings of it in fig. 3. 

The tomb is approached through a courtyard or dromos cut out of the living rock, which 
is from 2.30 to 2.80 meters wide. In the eastern part of the courtyard, which we cleared 
down to bed-rock, the floor was some 2.30 m. below the level of the surrounding rock. The 
natural rock surface slopes down toward the west and we may therefore assume that only 


a few steps were needed to enter the courtyard. This part could, however, not be cnet 
owing to the height of the accumulated building debris on this spot. 

The entrance to the tomb chamber proper is situated on the southern side of the court- 
yard, close to its eastern corner. In front of the entrance was found a rectangular stone 
block, 1.00 by 0.82 m., and 0.24 m. thick, which had originally blocked the entrance. Such 
stones usually consist of a thick rectangular slab with a projection on one side intended to 
fit into the opening of the entrance and to close it. The stone just described still had a 
small part of such a projection preserved. 

An oblong frame 1.18 m. high, 0.94 m. wide and 0.30 m. deep was cut around the en- 
trance, its purpose being to receive the blocking stone. The entrance proper is 0.58 m. 
wide, 0.64 m. high and 0.62 m. deep. 

The entrance leads into a burial chamber, nearly square in plan, its sides measuring 
from 3.36-3.42 m. in length; the height of the chamber is 1.14 m. Its floor is 0.30 m. below 
the level of the courtyard. The floor of the chamber in front of the entrance contains a 
rectangular pit, 2.15 m. long, 1.14 m. wide and 0.70—-0.80 m. deep. Such pits are often 
found in burial chambers, their purpose being to allow head-room within the chamber, 
without the labor which would have been involved in cutting the whole floor area to the 
required depth. Besides, the deceased might be placed on the benches which were left on 
the three sides around the pit before they were buried inside the loculi. Ossuaries were 
sometimes placed on the benches. See fig. 4. 

In some cases a step was cut into the rock to facilitate the descent from the courtyard 
into the cave proper. In the tomb in question a loose stone 0.25 m. high was placed in 
front of the entrance for this purpose. 

Into the walls of the burial chamber were cut five loculi (kékhim), two each in the southern 
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and eastern walls respectively, and one Railway 
in the western wall. They vary between Station 

2.20 and 2.40 m. in length and 0.47 and 
0.50 m. in width, except for one in the 
southern wall which is 0.84 m. wide; 
they are all 0.73 m. high. Their floors 
are 0.08 m. above the benches. The 
openings of the loculi are roughly rec- 
tangular in shape. An additional locu- 
lus was cut under the southern bench, 
opening from the wall of the pit; it is 
1.25 m. long, 0.46 m. wide, and 0.74 m. 


° 


wall of the chamber differs from all the 
others in being divided into two stories 
by means of a number of stone slabs. As 
may be seen in section CD (fig. 3), the 
original loculus was deepened to a total ALPIYOTH 
depth of 1.65 m., and its lower part was 

extended 0.45 m. into the area of the 
bench. Grooves were cut on both sides 
of the loculus at the level of the floor 
and seven stone slabs were inserted in 
them; they are 0.37-0.45 m. wide and 
0.13 m. thick. These slabs served as 
floor for the upper loculus and as roof 
for the lower one. All the slabs except 
the second were found in situ. 

The openings of the loculi were closed 
with flat stone slabs, which were found 
during the excavation in the earth 
which filled the cave. Some of these are 
shown in pl. txxvi. A small hollow 
was cut in the floor of the bench close to 
the northwestern corner of the cave, 
measuring 0.84 by 0.33 m. and 0.50 m. 
deep. This hollow contained human 
bones and was covered with thin stone 
slabs, one of which was found in situ. “ a 

In the eastern wall of the courtyard MAR ELYAS 
there was a cutting where another bur- ~ 
ial chamber had been started. (See the — Fig. 1. Mar or THe Taupiorn Susurs or JERUSALEM, 
plan, fig. 2.) The entrance, 0.44 by Suowine THE Position or THE ToMB 
0.70 m., was surrounded by a counter- 
sunk frame measuring 1.58 by 0.93 m. and executed in exactly the same way as the entrance 
to the main chamber, described above. The rock was cut out for a distance of 1.60 m. from 


high. 
The single loculus cut in the western “| 
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the inner end of the entrance; the limits of the usual pit were outlined in the floor and 
within these limits the rock was deepened to a depth of about 0.45 m.; the benches on both 
sides were started but left unfinished. 
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In the northern wall of the courtyard an unfinished roughly vaulted cutting was found, 
measuring 1.10 by 0.88 m., and 0.76 m. high. It contained only a few potsherds. 

The rock in which the tomb was cut consists of soft ndri limestone and as a result the 
workmanship lacks precision. The walls are not smooth, the lines are not straight and the 
edges are not sharp. The ceiling of the burial chamber was damaged by blasting during 
recent building operations. There was clear evidence that the tomb was entered once and 
left open; masses of earth penetrated through the opening into the burial chamber and 
filled it up to about two-thirds of its height. 


SECTION A=B 
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SECTION E-F 


Fic. 3. Cross SEcTIONS OF THE ToMB. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE OSSUARIES 


All the ossuaries found are made of local limestone called ka‘kila. Ossuaries nos. 1-11 
were taken out by ourselves during the clearance of the tomb and their position when 
found is indicated on the plan. Nos. 12-14 were taken out by the workmen before notice 
was given to the Department of Antiquities. 


1. Plain ossuary with flat lid, 0.475 m. long, 0.235 m. wide, and 0.26 m. high. A graffito 
in square Hebrew letters is scratched on one of the long sides, close to the upper edge (see 
below, inscription no. 1). 


2. Decorated ossuary covered with red paint, 0.52-0.54 m. long, 0.26 m. wide and 0.34 m. 
high; resting on four small legs. The front side is bordered by double zigzag bands and is 
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divided by a single vertical zigzag band into two square panels. In each of these panels is 
engraved a six-pointed rosette surrounded by an incised circle. The four corners of each 
panel and the spaces between the leaves and the rosettes are filled with small incised circles. 
This ossuary was found broken and no illustration of it is given here. We shall, however, 
meet its designs again on some of the following ossuaries. 


3. Plain ossuary with flat lid, 0.445 m. long, 0.275 m. wide and 0.305 m. high. Not il- 
lustrated. 


4. Decorated ossuary covered with yellow paint, 0.555—0.615 m. long, 0.28-0.30 m. wide 
and 0.38 m. high; resting on four small legs (pl. xxxrx, A). The front is bordered with zigzag 
bands. Two twelve-pointed rosettes, enclosed within serrated circles which meet at the 
center, form the principal decoration. A deeply carved leaf, shaped like a spearhead, issues 
from between the circles and reaches to the upper border. Below the circles runs a row of 
triangular carvings resting on the middle of the lower border. There seems to be some con- 
nection between the upper and lower carvings, as they occur together on some other os- 
suaries found in this cave and elsewhere (cf. nos. 9 and 13 of this group and another ossuary, 
now in the Palestine Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem). 

On the rear of the ossuary, approximately in its middle, is incised an inscription in He- 
brew letters (see below, inscription no. 2). 


5. Decorated ossuary with flat lid, 0.67 m. long, 0.29 m. wide and 0.36 m. high; resting 
on four legs (pl. txxrx, B). Both long sides are framed by a simple double line. Each field is 
decorated with two small six-pointed rosettes in its upper part. The petals of the rosettes 
have raised ribs and are inscribed within a circle consisting of a narrow zigzag band. 


A noteworthy feature in the decoration of this ossuary is that two of its sides are adorned 
with rosettes instead of only one, as is usually the case. Furthermore, the decoration is 
confined to a small part of each field and the remainder is left plain. On some other os- 
suaries decorated with similar small rosettes even all four sides are adorned with rosettes. 


6. Decorated ossuary, painted red, with flat lid, 0.48-0.50 m. long, 0.25 m. wide and 
0.305 m. high; it rests on four somewhat broad and flat legs (pl. yxxrx, C). The front side 
shows the most typical kind of ornamentation occurring on ossuaries. The entire field is 
framed and divided into two square panels by horizontal and vertical double and single 
zigzag bands; each of the two panels contains a six-pointed carved rosette encircled by a 
similar band. The intervening spaces between the carved petals of the rosettes contain 
tendril-like incisions, issuing from the centers of the rosettes. 


7. Decorated ossuary with flat lid, 0.47-0.50 m. long, 0.23-0.24 m. wide and ‘0.29 m+ 
high; it rests on four small legs (pl. xxxx, A). The front side is bordered by a double frame. 
The outer, broader, frame is decorated with incised flutings and small squares in its four 
corners. The inner, narrower, frame is intersected at intervals by double lines. The field 
enclosed by the inner frame is divided into three panels by two vertical free-standing stripes. 
The outer panels contain rosettes; the inner one is plain. Such a tripartite division of the 
field occurs on other ossuaries discovered in various tombs around Jerusalem. The deco- 
ration of some of these is almost identical with ours; others have an added element in the 
central panel, such as a gate, a building, or a shrine. We may assume that all these ossu- 
aries were products of the same workshop. 

The rear of the ossuary bears a Greek inscription in a single line, drawn with charcoal 
(see below, inscription no. 3). 
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8. Plain ossuary with flat lid, 0.61—-0.63 m. long, 0.265 m. wide, and 0.32 m. high, resting 
on four small legs (pl. xxx1). The center of each of the four sides of the ossuary contains 
a large cross drawn in charcoal. The crosses are not very carefully executed: in one instance 
the bars are of equal length, while others are of irregular length. In parts of them the colour 
has faded but the faint outlines are still visible. In the middle of the flat lid a Greek in- 
scription is incised in a single line (see below, inscription no. 4). 


9. Decorated ossuary with flat lid, 0.53-0.565 m. long, 0.29 m. wide, 0.35 m. high, resting 
on four small legs (pl. yxxxu, A). The ossuary is covered with yellow paint and its decora- 
tion is very similar to that of ossuary 4. Here, however, the rosettes are composed of only six 
petals each and the circles do not meet. The spearhead-like leaf is broader at the bottom, 
filling the space between the rosettes; the lower triangular carvings are only three in number. 


10. Decorated ossuary with gabled lid, somewhat rounded on top, 0.59-0.63 m. long, 
0.25—0.29 m. wide and 0.30 m. high; it rests on four small legs (pl. xxx). The lid is 0.08 m. 
high. The front is bordered by single bands of zigzag carvings and is divided by a narrow 
decorated stripe into two square panels. Each of these panels contains an inner frame 
formed by a double line, in which a six-pointed rosette is engraved, inscribed within several 
concentric circles. The space around the square frame is filled with chains of interlocking 
semicircles. The central stripe is very elaborately executed: intersecting diagonal lines di- 
vide the space into lozenges and triangles. The three lozenges are filled by button-like 
roundels; the three upper and the three lower triangles contain free-standing half-rosettes, 
whereas hollow semicircles are carved in the four central ones. 

A small cross is incised on the top of one of the short sides of the ossuary. A similar 
cross may be seen on one narrow side of the gabled lid in pl. xxx, C. These signs are un- 
doubtedly intended to mark the proper position of the lid on the ossuary. Masons’ marks of 
this general type are a rather common feature on ossuaries. Three Hebrew letters are 
scratched on the other short side of the ossuary (see below, inscription no. 5). 


11. Plain ossuary with flat lid, 0.61—-0.65 m. long, 0.305 m. wide and 0.355 cm. high. Not 
illustrated. 


12. Decorated ossuary with gabled lid, 0.625-0.635 m. long, 0.28-0.305 m. wide, and 
0.33 m. high, resting on four small legs (pl. xxx, A). The lid is 0.14 m. high. The front is 
framed by a single zigzag band; two similar bands divide the field into three panels, a nar- 
row one in the center and nearly square ones on either side of it. The two rosettes filling 
the lateral panels are treated differently than usual. Their seven petals do not meet at the 
center but are placed around concentric rings. Small roundels are distributed between the 
petals and in the corners of the square panels. The narrow middle panel contains semi- 
circles running along its sides, some filled with zigzags, and three roundels along the axis. 


13. Decorated ossuary with saddle-shaped lid, 0.395-0.45 m. long, 0.225—0.245 m. wide 
and 0.295 m. high; it rests on four small legs (pl. xxx11, B). The height of the lid is 0.125 m. 
The ornamentation of the front side is similar to that of ossuary 4. The field is framed by 
a double zigzag line. Some details are not completed, as shown by the execution of the 
spearhead motif and by the fact that the row of triangles below the rosettes is missing, 
although two small vertical incised lines show that a decoration similar to that of ossuaries 
4 or 9 was intended. 


14. Decorated ossuary, 0.47-0.54 m. long, 0.21-0.24 m. wide, and 0.275 m. high; lid miss- 
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ing (pl. xxxxim, C). The zigzag band bordering the front side is carved in a slightly different 
way than usual. The two six-pointed rosettes decorating it are separated by a panel of 
parallel, deeply engraved semicircles. It is difficult to guess what was meant by this rudely 
drawn design, possibly a highly stylized plant. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS 


1. A graffito in a single line is scratched on one of the long sides of ossuary no. 1, close 
to its top. Since the surface is roughly worked and shows many scratches, and since the 
graffito is not deeply incised, it is rather difficult to make out the letters, especially toward 
the end of the line. Pl. txxxtv, A shows a photograph of the graffito; pl. txxxiv, B is a 
photograph in which the letters have been retouched in accordance with the proposed read- 
ing; and fig. 4 is a facsimile of the inscription as I propose to read it. . 

The first part of the graffito clearly reads pynw (Simeon). The script is of the 
character usually found on inscriptions on ossuaries. Special attention should be drawn to 
the form of the second letter, which in later periods was used solely at the end of the 
words, mem finale. In our period this final mem was used in the beginning or in the middle 
of the word as well. 

Following the name Simeon are two letters which are clear; they read 13. Then follow 
several letters of which the last is undoubtedly an ® (aleph). The only difficulty lies in 
the interpretation of the intervening letters. After several unsuccessful attempts I finally 
made up my mind to read them as the two letters 25. The proposed reading of the whole 
graffito is therefore: 


Simeon Barsaba. 


FacsmiLe Drawine or Inscription No. 1, TRANSLATED: Simeon Barsaba. 


2. Graffito in one line scratched in approximately the middle of the rear of ossuary no. 4. 
See fig. 5 and pl. txxxrv, C. The letters are neatly drawn and their interpretation presents 
no difficulties. They read: 


on 
Miriam, daughter of Simeon. 


— 


Facsmi.e or Inscription No. 2, wHICH Is TRANSLATED TO Reap: Miriam, daughter of Simeon. 
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An unsuccessful attempt at writing this name was started previously, as may be seen 
from the letter » (mem), to the right of the beginning of the present inscription and slightly 
above it. 

The script of this graffito presents a typical example of the letter forms found on ossu- 
aries. Some of them have the usual triangular apices adorning the upper strokes of the 
letters. In contrast with inscription no. 1, we find here the mem initiale instead of the mem 
jinale at the end of the word on™». 


3. On the rear of ossuary no. 7 a line of eight Greek letters followed by an oblique stroke 
is drawn, apparently in charcoal. See facsimile below and pl. txxx, B. Although the colour 
of some parts of the letters has faded, their outlines are clearly legible. The inscription reads: 

iob 


In classical Greek the interjection iot, usually twice repeated, was used to express grief 
or annoyance. My translation of the whole inscription would be “Jesus, woe!” 


Facsimite or Inscription No. 3, wits Two Greek Worps 
WHICH ARE TRANSLATED: Jesus, woe! 


4. On the top of the flat lid of ossuary no. 8 an inscription is incised with a sharp flat 
edged instrument. See pl. txxxtv, D. It reads: 


*Inoots 


Facsmite or Inscription No. 4, ConTAINING THE Two Worps, Jesus AND aloth. 
Tr 1s SuGGESTED THAT aloth MAY BE AN ExPpRESSION OF MouRNING. 


In the Septuagint translation of the Song of Songs the word niSnx (iv, 14) mean- 
ing the fragrant aloe plant, is rendered 400. The same word n\5nx in Psalms (xlv, 8) is, 


however, translated craxrj. In the New Testament we find the word 4\én (John, xix, 39). 
See the further discussion on p. 363. 


5. One of the short sides of ossuary no. 10 bears three Hebrew letters, roughly incised 
(see pl. E). They seem to read ‘no, an abbreviated form of or i.e., 


*“Mattathias” 
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THE SMALL FINDS 


Among the small finds discovered were pottery vessels and lamps. The vessels comprised 
jars, pots, juglets and bowls, some of them complete, others broken. Pls. Lxxxv-LXxxvI 
and fig. 6 show the most characteristic pieces of pottery. 


. (Pl. uxxxvi, A, 1) Upper part of jar; ribbed red ware; thin, light brown slip. 

. Fragments of lower part of jar; grey ware, greenish surface. 

. (Pl. txxxvi, B, 3) Neck of jug with handle; light red ware, light brown slip. 

. (Pl. txxxvi, A, 2) Fragments of cooking pot, ribbed, neck missing; thin, brownish-red 
ware. 

. (Pl. txxxvi, B, 1) Fragment of cooking pot; brownish-red ware. 

. (PL txxxvi, B, 2) Neck of cooking pot with two handles; brownish-red ware. 

. Neck of cooking pot, one handle missing; brown ware. 

. Rim of jar, ridge at beginning of neck; light brown ware. 

. Rim of jar, ridge at beginning of neck; red ware, light brown surface. 

. Rim of jar; red ware, fine white grits. 

. (Pl. txxxv, B, 1) Part of bowl; reddish-brown ware. 

. Lower part of juglet; thin reddish ware. 

. (Pl. txxxv, B, 3) Bottle; light brown ware. 

. (Pl. txxxv, B, 2) Fragments of juglet; red ware, light brown surface. 

. (Pl. txxxv, B, 4) Upper part of small bottle; red ware. 


Nos. 5-7 and 15 were found in the main burial-chamber; nos. 4 and 8-10 in the un- 
finished chamber in the eastern wall of the courtyard; nos. 1-3 and 14 in the cutting of 
the northern wall. 


The lamps are illustrated on pl. uxxxv, A. 


. (top left) Lamp with line pattern; pink ware. 

. (top right) Lamp with spatulated nozzle; pink ware. Found in a niche above the small 
hollow close to the northwestern corner of the burial-chamber (see fig. 3, section E—F). 

. (bottom left) Similar but with two small circles incised on nozzle. 

. (bottom right) Similar to no. 2; grey ware. 

. (center) Nozzle of similar lamp; light brown ware. 


In the debris filling the cave a coin of Agrippa I was found (pl. txxxvi, C). The coin is 
rather worn and the reverse only is partly legible. It shows three ears of barley issuing from 
between two leaves; the date across the field is L [5] i.e. year 6 (of the reign of Agrippa I) 
or A.D. 42/3. Better preserved examples of this type show on the obverse an umbrella with 
fringe and around the circumference the Greek inscription BACIAEWC AT PITTA (pl. Lxxxv1, 
D, 


CONCLUSIONS 


When the ossuary with four crosses on its four sides was removed from the northeastern 
loculus of the tomb, I was immediately reminded of a similar discovery made some seventy 
years ago on the Mount of Olives, an account of which was given by the famous French 
scholar Charles Clermont-Ganneau. The following is an excerpt from his report regarding 
this discovery 


1G. F. Hill, British Museum Catalogue of the Greek 2 Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeological Researches 
Coins of Palestine, 1914, pp. 236-237. : in Palestine, vol. i, 1899, pp. 381 ff. 
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“In the course of the year 1873, some months before my arrival at Jerusalem, an 
Effendi of that city, Abu’s So’Ad by name, as far as I remember, while building him- 
self a country house on the shoulder of the Mount of Olives, which is called Bat’n 
el-Hawa, the traditional Mount of Offence, not far from the road to Bethany, had 
broken into a sepulchral cave, full of most interesting little ossuaries. One of my first 
proceedings was to go and examine this important discovery. I even began to bargain 
with the landlord for the antiquities which he had found, but had to give it up owing 
to his exorbitant demands. I was obliged to content myself with getting as accurate 
reproductions as I could, in the form of squeezes, both of the inscriptions and the 
ornamentation carved upon the ossuaries. Afterwards these relics were dispersed and 
passed into various hands. I congratulate myself upon having taken the precaution to 
make a detailed description of the entire group, which is exceptionally important on 
account of its forming a connected whole. 

“The cave consisted of a simple rock-hewn chamber without loculi; it looked as 
though strictly speaking it had not been made for a sepulchre, but for a store-house 
for the ossuaries brought from other unknown sepulchral chambers, which must exist 
not far from the spot. The ossuaries, thirty at least in number, were literally piled one 
above another in this narrow space. Unfortunately the cave was ransacked by rough 
workmen without the least care; they carried off the ossuaries and mixed them to- 


gether, changed their lids, and broke many of the boxes, which were of a very brittle 
soft calcareous stone.” 


After describing ten ossuaries and the inscriptions on them, Clermont-Ganneau proceeds 


to deal with ossuary no. 11 of this find, the front side of which bears the Hebrew name 
mn’ (Judah).® He writes: 


* This ossuary is at present in the collection of Notre Dame de France in Jerusalem. 


“Here again is the name Judah, plainly written, and this time accompanied by a 
regular cross, with branches of equal length. No doubt can possibly exist about the 
reality of this symbol. The manner in which it is engraved; its position on the field 
of the ossuary, and relatively to the proper name; all agree to prove that it is a symbol 
intentionally wrought, and a symbol connected with the name written just above it, 
even as the disputed symbol in No. 8 is connected with the name of Judah written 
above it, and as the same symbol in No. 10 is connected with the name of Salome. 
Its meaning is questionable; I do not think that it can be anything but the sign of the 
cross, but I do not overlook the difficulties which beset that view, considering our 
hitherto received ideas on the one hand as to the earliest period at which the cross was 
recognised as the symbol of Christianity, and, on the other, as to the latest date com- 
monly attributed to all Hebrew inscriptions in the ancient square characters, in Jerusa- 
lem and the neighbourhood. If this cross is really a Christian symbol, we must either 
admit that the chronological rules upon which all the archaeologists have hitherto 
justly agreed with regard to Christian monuments in the West do not apply without 
modification to Christian monuments in the East, or else that the theory that every 
Hebrew inscription at Jerusalem and its neighbourhood is necessarily earlier than 
Titus’s siege, or at all events than the foundation of Aelia Capitolina, must not be 
regarded as absolutely true, and that Hebrew inscriptions must exist belonging to a 
date later than that epoch. Our case, therefore, if proved, would tend either to put 
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back a date agreed on by Christian archaeology, or else bring down to later times one 
admitted in matters of Semitic epigraphy. 

“Personally, I think that the true symbol of Nos. 8 and 10 have much light thrown 
upon them by the cross on No. 11, and that, on the other hand, these symbols, which 
in themselves are obscure, do nevertheless confirm the meaning which I am inclined 
to attribute to the cross. These three points appear to me to be connected with one 
another, and we shall presently find a fourth (No. 29) which will sweep away all pos- 
sible doubt, and will give us reason for supposing that (1) all these ossuaries, coming, 
as they do, out of one cave, must reach over a very long period of time, from the first 
centuries of the Christian era down to a date certainly later than the reign of Con- 
stantine, and to the official establishment of the Christian religion; (2) that many of 
the Greek or Hebrew-speaking people whose remains are contained in these ossuaries 
had, at successive indeterminate epochs, under conditions unknown to us, embraced 
Christianity. 

“The appearance of Christianity in the heart of an old Jewish family, with its burial 
vault at the very gates of Jerusalem, is a thing which I admit is rare, and even hitherto 
unprecedented. But is this a sufficient reason for declaring it a priori impossible? Some- 
where or other the new doctrine must have made its way into the Jewish system. If 
we have stumbled upon one of the places in which it did so, we may indeed call our 
find lucky, but we cannot call it improbable.” 


Clermont-Ganneau then discusses other ossuaries from the same cave until he comes to 
ossuary no. 29 to which he referred above, and describes it in the following words: 


“What is altogether surprising is that in this case two Greek letters[HA] are sur- 
mounted by a cross with limbs of unequal length, of the form called immissa, which 
unmistakably belongs to a comparatively late period; it is cut as deeply and as care- 
fully as the accompanying letters. Certainly this last ossuary marks the very last of 
the series of burials in this vault, and there may be an interval of several centuries 
between it, and, for instance, the ossuary of Salampsion, the daughter of Simeon the 
priest. Is it too rash to infer that both of them belonged to the same priestly Jewish 
family, which at an early date embraced Christianity?” 


Archaeologists did not pay sufficient attention to the above discovery for the reason that 
later finds of Jewish tombs in Jerusalem showed that the latest possible date for them was 
the foundation of the Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina in the reign of Hadrian, whereas, 
on the other hand, it was generally accepted that the cross did not appear as a Christian 
symbol before the end of the second century A.D. : 

As we have seen above, Clermont-Ganneau himself found it difficult to explain this dis- 
crepancy, especially in view of the finding of a Latin cross on one of the ossuaries. He was 
therefore driven to the unlikely assumption that this tomb was used by a Jewish family 
which continued to live in Jerusalem from a time previous to the destruction of the city 
by the Romans until the fourth century a.p. We know, however, that Jews were forbidden 
to remain in the Holy City after the foundation of Aelia Capitolina, in 131 a.p. 

I must confess that in spite of my high esteem for the great French scholar I had some 
doubts with regard to this discovery: Clermont-Ganneau did not excavate the tomb him- 
self and somebody might have tampered with the ossuaries before they came into his hands. 

In our case, however, there was not the slightest possible doubt with regard to the an- 
tiquity of the crosses, because it was clear that although the tomb-cave was opened once, 
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these ossuaries had not been touched from the moment they had been placed inside the 
loculus until the day we took them out. Our impression was that the tomb-robbers had 
entered the vault, opened several loculi and taken out the ossuaries hoping for valuable 
loot. They were, however, disappointed at finding that they contained nothing but bones 
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and they therefore left them inside the tomb. When they opened the last loculus, they 
decided that it was not worth while to take out the ossuaries and left them as they were. 

Beside the crosses I immediately noticed the graffiti on the ossuaries, but did not pay 
particular attention to them as I considered them as irrelevant to the crosses. Graffiti on 
ossuaries usually record the names of the persons whose bones were deposited within them. 
True, the name Jesus was followed on both ossuaries by words which I could not decipher 
at once, but I decided to postpone their study till the excavation of the tomb was com- 
pleted. 

What puzzled me in particular was the presence of the same name on two ossuaries placed 
side by side. As is well known, these chamber tombs represent family graves, and within 
a Jewish family the same name could be borne by grandfather and grandson, or in some 
rare cases, by father and son. Their bones would not have been collected simultaneously 
and therefore it would be surprising to find two such ossuaries placed within the same locu- 
lus. Having this in mind, I started at once the study of the graffiti. 

As can be seen above, my reading of the graffito written in charcoal is "Ingois io’. Al- 
though some of the letters are partially faded, the contours are still visible and a close 
examination, immediately after the discovery, showed no traces of other signs, except the 
diagonal stroke to the right of the inscription. If this inscription recorded the name of the 
person buried in the ossuary, we should expect after the name Jesus, the name of the 
father, but I cannot find any name corresponding to the form IOT. It is true that the 
Septuagint usually transcribes the name Jehu, prophet or king of Israel by IOT, which 
might seem to justify translating the graffito as “Jesus son of Jehu’’, but Josephus always 
transcribes the name Jehu as ‘Inod. Besides, this name is not known to have been used at 
that time. 

It can hardly be assumed that the second word represents the name Judah, since there 
are absolutely no letters after the IOT. In the Jewish catacomb on the Monteverde in Rome 
a tombstone bears the inscription ’Ev6a5e xeire lob, but here the inscription was undoubt- 
edly left unfinished.* We must therefore assume that the word “Jesus” is followed here not 
by a name but by the exclamation iob, meaning “‘woe.”’ In classical Greek this exclamation 
is usually doubled, but there is a slight possibility that the diagonal stroke to the right 
may have been intended to indicate the repetition of the word.5 

We are faced with greater difficulties when attempting an interpretation of the second 
Greek inscription, no. 4, incised on the lid of ossuary no. 8. As stated above, the word is 
found once in the Septuagint as a translation of the Hebrew nionx, meaning aloe. 
This might conceivably be a nickname, since such nicknames taken from the names of 
plants do occasionally occur. In this case, however, we would expect to find the Greek 
word &)é7 used, since this is the usual Greek name for the aloe plant. The form of the word 
nsx seems to suggest a Semitic root but I could not make out the form. It was 
suggested to me that 406 might be a place-name, but in this case we would expect an 
adjective formed from the place-name rather than the place-name itself. With great re- 
serve I venture to suggest that 4\00 may have its origin in the Hebrew and Aramaic fx, 
which means among other things “‘to wail,” “to lament.” But as I have already said, this 
interpretation is only tentative. 

It is not surprising to find classical Greek used by the Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem 
before the destruction by the Romans. As evidence of the widespread knowledge of Greek 


* As pointed out by N. Miiller and N. A. Bees, Die Rom, 1919, p. 137, no. 147. 
Inschriften der jiidischen Katakombe am Monteverde zu 5 I owe this suggestion to Dr. M. Runnes. 
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we may cite the numerous inscriptions on ossuaries containing many Greek names. We 
also know that Herod built a theater in Jerusalem.’ We may assume that classical Greek 
plays were produced in this theater and that they supplied a source from which the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem learned classical Greek expressions, which were not commonly used 
in the contemporary spoken Greek. 

An interesting proof of the knowledge of classical Greek is found in one of the disputa- 
tions between the Sadducees and the Pharisees preserved in an old portion of the Mishnah:’ 


The Sadducees say, ““We cry out against you, Oh ye Pharisees, for ye say, “The Holy 
Scripture render the hands unclean,’ [and] “The writings of Homer do not render the 
hands unclean.’ ” Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai said, “Have we naught against the 
Pharisees save this!—for lo, they say, “The bones of an ass are clean, and the bones of 
Johanan the High Priest are unclean.’ ” They said to him, “‘As is our love for them, 
so is their uncleanness—that no man make spoons of the bones of his father or mother.” 
He said to them, “Even so the Holy Scriptures: as is our love for them so is their un- 


cleanness; whereas the writings of Homer which are held in no account do not render 
the hands unclean.” 


The mention of the books of Homer in such a disputation shows clearly that his books 
were widely known in Jerusalem. 

There can be no doubt that the presence and the size of the crosses on ossuary no. 8 sug- 
gest that they were placed there with some definite purpose. They were apparently drawn 
by the same person who wrote the words ‘Ingois ioi on the other ossuary. 

Our knowledge of the use of the cross in early Christianity was recently enriched by a 
striking find in the ruins of Herculaneum. In the house of the ‘“‘Bicentennario,” a sumptu- 
ous building on the southern side of the decumanus (pl. Lxxxvit), a small chamber in an 
apartment on the second floor of the western part -of the building contained a cross (pl. 
Lxxxvu1). Of the four walls of the room, the one containing the entrance and that on the 
left hand or southern wall were soberly decorated; the two others were left white. In the 
middle of the back wall there was a square covered with very fine plaster, in which is 
deeply engraved the sign of a Latin cross, occupying nearly the whole of the square surface. 
The cross is 0.43 m. high and 0.365 m. wide; its vertical branch narrows conspicuously to- 
ward the top and the transverse branch widens slightly at the ends. A careful investigation 
of the plaster showed that a wooden cross was fastened to the wall by two nails, the holes 
of which are still visible along the vertical branch. 

To the left and right of the plastered square traces of two nails are clearly visible, on 
which lamps may have been hung. The cross which had been embedded in the plaster was 
violently torn out of its place before the destruction of Herculaneum. A small wooden chest 
was found leaning against the wall directly under the plastered square containing the cross. 

Professor A. Maiuri lectured on this discovery before the Pontifical Academy of Ar- 
chaeology in Rome in November 1939. After several attempts to find an explanation of this 
discovery he came to the conclusion that it was a Christian cult place and that the chest 
below the cross may have been an altar connected with the cult.® 
Herculaneum was destroyed, together with Pompeii and some other places in that vi- 


6 Josephus, Ant., xv, 8, 1. deeply obliged to Prof. Maiuri for his kindness in 
7 Yadaim, iv, 6. sending me photographs from Herculaneum and al- 
8 Maiuri’s lecture was published in Rendiconti della lowing me to publish them. 

Pont. Accad. Rom. d’Arch., xv, pp. 193-218. I am 
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cinity, by the eruption of Vesuvius in a.p. 79. This discovery thus shows that the cross had 
become a symbol of veneration for Christians by at least a.p. 79, contrary to the view 
previously held. Moreover, the cross of Herculaneum was a Latin cross, which was previ- 
ously considered to have made its first appearance in the fourth century a.p. If this new 
material had been available to Clermont-Ganneau, he would not have felt himself forced 
to construct his unlikely hypothesis that the tomb on the Mount of Olives, in which a 
Latin cross occurs on the walls of an ossuary, was used by a Jewish family which remained 
in Jerusalem from before the destruction by the Romans until the fourth century a.p. 

With regard to the crosses of our tomb, it would be unwise to insist that the cross had 
already become a venerated symbol of Christianity; these may be a pictorial expression of 
the event, tantamount to exclaiming, “He was crucified.” 

My suggestion, therefore, is that the crosses and the graffiti on ossuaries nos. 7 and 8 
represent a lamentation for the crucifixion of Jesus by some of His disciples. This suggestion 
was strengthened by the decipherment of the graffito on ossuary no. 1, several months after 
the excavation of the tomb. 

The family name Barsaba is known only from the New Testament. We meet a ’Iwo}d 
Bapoa(8) Bas in Acts, i, 23. We read there that after the crucifixion Peter stood up and asked 
to ordain one of those who had accompanied Jesus during His life and until His crucifixion, 
to replace Judas Iscariot. The community appointed two from among them, one of whom 
was Joseph called Barsabas. Another Barsabas, “Judas surnamed Barsabas,” was one of 
the two disciples who were sent by the apostles and elders to accompany Paul and Barnabas 
to Antioch (Acts, xv, 22). Our graffito thus bears the name of a Jewish family of Jerusalem, 
some members of which are known to have been among the first disciples of Jesus, on the 
evidence of the New Testament. 

A few words remain to be said with regard to the date of the tomb. Although it is theo- 
retically possible that some of the Jewish tombs around Jerusalem may be dated as late 
as the foundation of Aelia Capitolina, the bulk of the tombs found at Jerusalem belong to 
the period before its destruction by the Romans in a.p. 70. 

The pottery found in this tomb is typical of the late Hellenistic and early Roman pe- 
riods. Similar types occur in practically all the tombs containing ossuaries discovered at 
Jerusalem. With the exception of the lamp decorated with the line pattern, which is still 
earlier, all the others are of a type with spatulated nozzles called “Herodian.” No later 
types were found in the tomb. 

The character of the Greek letters (especially the shape of the H) points to a date not 
later than the first century A.D. To this should be added the evidence of the coin of Agrippa I 
which dates from a.p. 42/3. 

My general impression is that the tomb contains nothing later than the first half of the 
first century a.p. The tomb was apparently in use from the first century B.c. until the 
middle of the first century A.D. 

All our evidence indicates that we have in this tomb the earliest records of Christianity 
in existence. It may also have a bearing on the historicity of Jesus and the crucifixion. 
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TWO NEW GRAVE STELAE FROM THE 
DEME OF DEMOSTHENES 


DAVID M. ROBINSON 


PLATE LXXXIX 


N a recent tour of exploration, after my Professorship in the American School of 
QO Classical Studies was ended, I visited Liopesi in Mesogaea. There I looked again at 

the bust of Demosthenes on a high rectangular pillar. It stands on Demosthenes 
Square near the Hotel of Demosthenes. The town, which in ancient days had near it large 
country estates, is called officially today Paiania, and busses from Athens are marked 
“Athenai-Paiania.”” This was the birthplace! of “Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of 
Paeania,” of the tribe of Pandionis. I was allowed to see two important tombstones which 
had just been found near the village, but removed to a stable. With great difficulty and in 
poor light I was able to take photographs and squeezes. 

The first stele (pl. txxxrx, a) is of Pentelic marble and belongs to the long narrow type 
of gravestone. It is broken at the bottom and is only 1.13 m. high. The top and both sides 
are preserved. The left side is broken at the top but is intact at the rear. The original width 
is 0.41 m., the thickness 0.12 m. to 0.13 m. The letters are about 0.02 m. high. Some like 
the omicron in line 3 are 0.018 m., some are as high as 0.025 m. The pediment or acroterium 
is 0.32 m. high. It consists of a palmette or rather godroon design with a smooth elliptical 
section inside (perhaps painted). It was divided vertically by a depressed line and orna- 
mented below with an S-shaped spiral on either side. Such stelae often have a palmette 
acroterium, from archaic to Hellenistic times,? but I know of no exact parallel to the pattern 
on the Paeania stele. : 

Miss Richter* reduces Dinsmoor’s five types of stelae to two, an earlier type with a sepa- 
rate capital surmounted by a sphinx, and a later type with a volute palmette finial carved 
in the same piece with the shaft. The earlier type was derived from Egypt; the second type, 
to which our example belongs, from Ionia. This simpler and less elaborate form is due to 
the anti-luxury decree passed after Solon’s time.’ There are several unpublished tall narrow 
stelae with palmette acroteria in the Agora museum,‘ but the palmettes differ from ours. 
Many stelae have two rosettes beneath the main inscription.® Often, as on our Paeania stele, 
other inscriptions or even sculptured reliefs are added below the rosettes. Often these ro- 
settes resemble phialae.* Sometimes they are modelled leaf for leaf, sometimes only the heart 


1Cf. Kirchner, Progr. Fr.-Wilh.-Gymn., Berlin, 
1890, p. 17. 

2 Cf. Conze, Die attischen Reliefs, pls. x1, xt1v, 
cvul, Brueckner, Ornament und Form 
der attischen Grabstelen, p. 60; Furtwingler, Sammlung 
Sabouroff, i, text to pl. 1; Dinsmoor, AJA, xxvi, 1922, 
p. 226, fig. 11; BM MA, xi, 1916, p. 125, fig. 1; Richter, 
AJA, xlv, 1941, pp. 161-163; Archaic Attic Gravestones, 
pp. 84-95, 129-131, figs. 27, 84-92. 

3 Cf. Cicero, De legibus, ii, 26, 64. 

‘Inv. I 69E12; I 167E102 (Hesperia, xv, 1946, p. 
180, no. 29); I 2397; I 4970, I 3102, I 3877, and I 3942 
have only rosettes preserved. 
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5 Cf. for example Conze, op. cit., pls. XxxXvII, XLII 
(122), ux (237), uxxvir (317), (409), xcr, c (419), 
cv, cxvi (520), cxx (620, 658), cuxxxm (924), 
CCXXVII, CCLV, CCLVI, CCLXXVI, CCLXXVIII, CCXCVI 
(1442), cccx (1497), cccxrv (1512), cccxvim1, 
CCCXIX, CCCXXII-CCCXXXVIII, CCCXL (1594), cccxuI, 
(1615, 1616), cccxLi1, cocxLIv (1624, 1625), 
cccxLvit (1641), cccxirx (1647, 1656), cccL, CCCLVI, 
(1688). 

6 Bulle, JdI, xxiv, 1919, p. 160 says that they repre- 
sent symbolic phialae as in the Erechtheum and in the 
Tholus at Epidaurus, but Mébius, Die Ornamente der 
griechischen Grabstelen, p. 26, disagrees. I found the 
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and the leaves are painted. Sometimes, as in the Paeania relief, they are smooth and con- 
ventionalized. They occur not only on grave stelae but on molds, terracotta heads and 
plastic vases’ in the form of Sirens and Sphinxes and of Aphrodite. All these three types wear 
rosettes on their stephanai, bodies, and on the vases themselves. The outbreak of rosettes 
on plastic lecythi about 430 B.c.* and on grave stelae, and the sudden Athenian predilec- 
tion for rosette ornamentation are perhaps due to the new Athenian interest in Cybele and 
the Oriental Aphrodite. This interest continues at least to the middle of the fourth century. 
Our stele seems to date about 350 B.c. The letters (see below and pl. LXxxrx, A) are arranged 
stoichedon, except in the last two lines. ov is used and not o in the genitive Anuoxiédov.® It is 
the usual form by 352 B.c. but can occur before that date. In &\oxbdos, which belongs to the 
original earlier inscription, we have o=ov. 


AOKTAH> 
AOKTAOZ 


AOAHMOZ 
MOKTAOT 


IANETZ 
IZTONIKH 


1. 


3. 
An]poxbdou 


5. Tla]caneds 


The restorations are easy, since the original left edge is preserved and only two letters 
are missing. We know most of the names from the list of Paeanians already mentioned in 
inscriptions. A lived about 425 B.c. His grandsons, ®iAoxapns, who was 
prytanis, and Sidoxbdns, lived about 357 B.c.!° Perhaps our ®.Aoxbdys is a third son of this 
one, hitherto unknown. Philodemus is surely the father of Philon and Epicrates, the father- 
in-law of Aeschines, the great rival of Demosthenes. To the good offices of Philodemus 
Demosthenes owed his enrollment “among the men of the deme of Paeania, as the elder 
Paeanians know.”" We learn the name of his father from this new inscription. It was 
Anuoxbdns, a new name for Paeania, though Anyoxjins was already known.” The use of ov 


“‘phialae” type at Olynthus on a large beautiful mold ® Cf. Buschor, Attische Lekythen der Parthenonzeit, 

of Cybele, as part of her headdress, cf. Robinson, passim; AA, liii, 1938, pp. 342 ff. 

Excavations at Olynthus, pls., 51 ff., no. 410. As ® For this change cf. Robinson, AJP, lviii, 1937, p. 

Dorothy Thompson, Hesperia, viii, p. 306, says: “It 43. 

is further illuminating to note also that goddesses, 10 Cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, nos. 14625, 

variously called Artemis, Aphrodite, and Demeter, 14648 and 14778. 

wear headdresses covered with disks in the sixth 11 Cf, Aeschines, ii, On the Embassy, 150 (also 152, 

century in Boeotia, in the fifth century in Cyprusand and Demosthenes xviii, De corona, xviii, 312). Aes- 

somewhat later in Kyrene, South Italy and Etruria.” chines implies that Demosthenes with his Scythian 
7 Treu, “‘Griechische Thongefisse in Statuetten- und _ blood could only through political or personal influence 

Bustenform,” Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm, xxxv, have been enrolled in the list of pure-blooded Athen- 

1875, pl. 1; Compte rendu, 1870-71, pl. 1; Charbon- _ ians. 

neaux, Les Terres cuites grecques, pl. 41. 12 Cf. Kirchner, op. cit., no. 3471. 
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for os (ovs) in the genitive An]uoxbdou indicates perhaps that the name was added later to the 
already existing family tombstone of &:doxbdns with a genitive didoxbdos. The name ’Apioro- 
vixn is new for Paeania, but is known as that of the wife of Moschion of nearby Sunium.” 

The Paeania stele, then, is of importance not only because of its form and decoration but 
because it throws light on Demosthenes’ fellow Paeanians. It gives the names of the family 
of the man who is supposed to have secured him Athenian citizenship. 

In the same cemetery with the above stele in another family lot was discovered a beautiful 
sculptured grave stele of the fourth century B.c., now concealed in the same stable (pl. 
LXXXIx, B-c). I had great difficulty in taking photographs since the light and position of 
the stele were bad. The stele is of Pentelic marble. It is 1.10 m. high. The greatest width is 
0.67 m. Above the figures is an inscription on the narrow lintel, giving the names of two of 
the three female figures (see below). The letters are 0.014 m. high. 


TIENTAPIZTHIANTAPIZTH 


Tlevrapiorn Tavtapiorn 


Ilevrapiorn is possibly the name of the child whose mother may have died in childbirth. 
She may have been the fifth child and so called the fifth best, or the fifth of the Ariste 
family. The name is new, but it is a perfectly possible formation.’ Ilavrapiory is a well- 
known name, though this is the first occurrence at Paeania. It appears as the name of a 
dancer on a red-figured crater.!® It is known also as the name of the daughter of Mantias 
of Marathon." 

The stele (pl. Lxxxrx) represents within pilasters on either side’’ a farewell scene. The 
mother, Pantariste, is seated at the right on a throne of beautiful simplicity but with subtle 
curves. The legs of the throne are rounded and well turned. The back is upright and straight. 
The end of the arm-support seems not to have a ram’s head as so often in such reliefs,’* 
but the arm-rail rests on a little winged sphinx’? finely executed. Milchhéfer® sees in the 
sphinx the symbol of demonic power. But probably she has no special significance. She is 
only ornamental and copied from such thrones as that of Zeus on the Parthenon Frieze. 
The high seat-rail is worked in two levels, divided horizontally. The mother who looks for- 
ward, holding aside her veil with her raised right hand, rests her left elbow on the arm-sup- 
port. Her upper body is nearly in front view but the legs are in profile. The sandalled feet 
are crossed so that the right foot appears in front of the left. Both rest on a profiled foot- 
stool. On the side of the throne is seen in the middle a peculiar round rosette with an obscure 


18 Cf. also Kirchner, op. cit., nos. 2018-2022, 10450; head and sphinx), Schweitzer, “Die Niobidenfriese des 


Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen, p. 7; IG, I, 2365, 
1. 3 (Aristonike, daughter of Aeschines, fourth century 
B.c.), 3785; IIT, 941, 1564, 1698, 2557; Conze, op. cit., 
no. 149, pl. x11, nos. 358, 456, 711, 1177; Hesperia, x, 
1941, p. 63, 


4 Cf. Bechtel, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

18 Cf. Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Museo 
Nazionale zu Neapel, p. 697, no. 281; Bechtel, op. cit., 

16 Cf. Kirchner, op. cit., no. 11571; Polyaenus, viii, 
50. 

17 The capital of the pilaster at right was found 
broken off, but the piece has been lost or hidden away. 
18 Cf. Conze, op. cit., pls. xL, Lxxu (both ram’s 


5. Jahrhunderts,” Festgabe zur Winckelmannsfeier des 
archdologischen Seminars der Universitat Leipzig am 17. 
Dezember 1932, pp. 5-6, with illustration which puts 
the Niobid frieze on the side of the throne under the 
sphinx (Paus., v, ii, 2); also AZ, iii, 1845, pl. 34. 

19 Cf. Conze, op. cit., pls. xt, Luxx. For the 
Parthenon, cf. Richter, Ancient Furniture, p. 25, fig. 
64 (Zeus’ throne has an arm-rail with a sphinx sup- 
port). For sphinxes as arm-rail supports on vases, 
terracottas, etc., cf. Richter, op. cit!, pp. 20-22, 118- 
119; Ransom, Studies in Ancient Furniture, p. 95, n. 2. 
For thrones on fourth century vases from Kertch, ef. 
FR, ii, pp. 46 ff., pl. 69. 

20 AM, iv, 1879, p. 67. 
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bust inside which may perhaps represent the bearded head of the father of the child. In 
front of Pantariste at the left stands a draped maid or companion facing her.” Her legs are 
crossed and her feet are carved in front view. She bends her head downward. Her face is 
sad. She holds her right hand to her right cheek, as a gesture of anxiety, grief, and sympathy. 
In her left hand she holds a baby wrapped in tight swaddling clothes. The child wears a 
close-fitting pointed cap,” not brought down over the ears as usually in such representa- 
tions. This leaves the face exposed. The Greeks rarely represented children. When they did, 
the result was bad. This stele is, however, one of the best of the fourth century. With its 
restraint and well suggested sadness, it takes its place along side the best stelae, such as that 
of Pamphila and Demetria.” It probably is by the same sculptor, since the seated figures 
on the two reliefs are so similar. 

Because of its size, technical execution, the strength of the sculpturing, the arrangement 
of the figures, the beautiful drapery, the ornamental details on the throne, the fineness of 
feeling, and the many inspiring qualities, this stele is of prime importance. It dates from the 
earlier part of the fourth century. The triangular forehead of Pantariste and the drapery 
remind one even of the fifth century; but the inscriptions, general style, and arrangement 
suggest the fourth century. 


ADDENDUM 


For the sake of record and lest it be lost, I might mention here a marble sepulchral lecy- 
thus of the fourth century B.c., which I saw during my tour of Salamis, in a house near 
Kametero. It comes from a grave on the site of old Salamis. Height, 1.15 m., greatest cir- 
cumference 0.78 m. The foot and neck are broken. I cleaned it and could find no indications 
of any inscription. It would seem that it was erected over the grave of an unknown soldier. 
He stands to right, wearing a helmet on his head and holding a shield in his left hand. He 
bends his right leg and assumes a Polyclitan stance. He is shaking hands with his aged 
father who faces him, stooping over, left arm bent upwards and legs crossed. At the left 
behind the warrior, who is bidding farewell to his father, is a female figure who is probably 
the wife. Usually one of the figures is seated as in Conze, op. cit., pl. Lxxxvut, 366 (seated 
lady and standing warrior). Pl. ccxxrx, 1117 shows a warrior shaking hands with his father 
but the wife behind the father, all standing. Though such marble lecythi are common, I 
know of no close parallel to the scene on this lecythus. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


21 For such a standing companion and seated mis- 
tress, cf. Conze, op. cit., pls. XxxIv, XXXV, XXXVI (no. 
79 is a similar seated figure with similar attitude), 
Xxxvil (nos. 96 and 98 with right hand to cheek), 
XXXIX, XL (with similar arrangement of head, hands 
and feet), Lx111 (300). 

% Cf. Conze, op. cit!, pls. uxrv (276, 277), Lxv, 
Lxx11I (similar pointed cap). On such a pointed child’s 
cap cf. AZ, iii, 1845, pl. 34; AM, iii, 1878, p. 325, 17; 
Heydemann, “Terracotten aus dem Museo Nazionale” 
Siebentes hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, 1882, p. 


Daviw M. Rosinson 


171, p. 20, n. 76 with references; Klein, Child Life in 
Greek Art, pp. 1-2, pls. 1a, 11a. For a real baby cf. the 
stele of Ampharete, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, but to be returned to Athens when con- 
ditions are favorable, AM, lix, 1934, pl. 5; Karo, An 
Attic Cemetery, pl. 28, shows the same stele of a grand- 
mother and her dead granddaughter. Karo says, p. 28: 
“Greek art is almost always deficient in representing 
infants; but here the artist has given us a real baby, 
with its charm and appeal.” 
% Conze, op. cit., pl. XL. 
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A CONSPECTUS OF EARLY CILICIAN POTTERY 
JOHN GARSTANG ann HETTY GOLDMAN 
PLATES XC-C 


brought the excavators of Tarsus and Mersin together at Princeton during the 

years of World War II, and so gave opportunity for a fruitful exchange of ideas on 
the problems of ceramic history and development in Cilicia from the earliest prehistoric 
times to approximately 1100 B.c. While there are still blanks in the evidence, the most 
important of which lies between the Late Chalcolithic of Mersin and the Early Bronze of 
Tarsus, the body of material is ample for most of the years which come under discussion, 
the two excavations supplementing each other to a gratifying degree. The period covering 
the second half of the third millennium, generally called the Early Bronze Age, is represented 
very fully at Tarsus, while at Mersin only fragmentary indications have come to light. On 
the other hand, the earlier Chalcolithic and Neolithic levels, not yet reached at Tarsus, are 
quite clear at Mersin and well illustrated by ceramic finds. For this reason the account of 
the earlier periods is based entirely upon Mersin while the evidence for the Early Bronze 
Age is supplied by Tarsus. Practical considerations made it advisable to illustrate the later 
periods, too, from Tarsus finds although excellent material was recovered at Mersin, much 
of which has already been published in the Liverpool Annals of Art and Archaeology. This 
article attempts to give a complete though brief conspectus of combined results. 


MERSIN* 
Neo.ituIc Periop (Figures 1-2) 


The Neolithic Pottery of Mersin is essentially monochrome and lacking in variety or 
originality of design, particularly at the outset. It is distinguished, nonetheless, by the high 
finish of its finer products, in particular the burnished black wares, and also by the evidence 
from the first of technical knowledge and experience. This is the more surprising when we 
realize the unparalleled depth of the deposits. These have not yet been reached in the 
excavation of the main area, but they have been carefully tested by cutting sections at two 
points contiguous with it. 

These soundings traced the stratified deposits of this culture down from the nine meter 
level (actually 9.30) to a meter and a half below our zero datum, which was at water level, 
without coming to the bottom or disclosing any radical change of culture. We have thus a 
depth of more than eleven meters, extending, as was ascertained, over a considerable area, 
which awaits investigation. In the cuttings we were able to count forty-four superposed 


QO: of those happier circumstances which sometimes lighten the gloom of dark events 


* Since this article was written, the Neilson Expedi- 
tion has completed for the time being the excavations 
at Mersin. Ten more occupation levels have been found 
and examined below Level XVI which was the last 
point reached in the main excavation at the time this 
article was penned. The maximum Halaf impact at 
Mersin is visibly evident at Level XIX. The twelve 
chalcolithic layers are now divided into three groups: 
Upper, XII-XV; Middle, XVI-XIX; and Lower, XX- 


370 


XXIII. In the last the chevron motif predominates, 
and the correspondence is with Earliest Nineveh and 
Hassuna. Level XXIV is intermediary and overlies 
with satisfactory stratification the Neolithic levels 
from XXV downwards described in this article. 

1 Marked A and N respectively in our plans and re- 
ports. Cf. LAAA, xxv, 1938, pp. 99 ff., with pls. 
XXXII-XxxIII; and xxvi, 1939, pp. 65 ff., with pls. 
XXVIII-XXXIX. 
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Fic. 1. Mersin, Lower NEouiruic, 4.00 to 7.50 m. Scale 1:2. 
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striations of ash and débris indicating layers or floors of occupation. Traces of rubble walls 
were noted at various depths, but we cannot tell as yet whether these were isolated examples 
or represent successive village communities. Throughout, the lithic character of the con- 
temporary culture was illustrated by a series of obsidian tools, similar in technique to flint 
tools of neighboring parts of Syria, and the source of the obsidian was traced to a district 
south of the Halys River on the Anatolian plateau above the Cilician Gates. 

In these deposits the black faced burnished pottery was found at all levels. The ware 
was generally fine. In what we may call the standard fabric of this class the core was usu- 
ally grey to grey-brown; and the burnished surface, often as not extending to the inside of 
the vessel, tended to a grey shade of black. The same core might be treated with a chocolate 
colored slip, resulting in a surface of that shade. But, in the lower levels particularly, a 
genuine chocolate ware was present, the core being of that color, with the surface formed 
by wet-smoothing or by a thin slip of the same basis. These chocolate wares were mostly 
thicker than the black. Warmer tones of reddish brown were early obtained on thin pottery 
from use of a brown colored clay, the inside of the vessel remaining black. A thicker variety 
had a grey core and also remained dark inside the pot. In these various categories the clay 
was usually refined, with fine sand or ground micaceous fragments as a binder; and with such 
a basis the potters were able to attain freely a fine tenacious fabric which clinks like metal, 
with a thickness reduced to two or three millimeters without impairing the strength of the 
vessel; and they evidently aimed at this goal. 

Coarser wares were more abundant. From first to last there was trace of the use of fibre 
or straw as temper in such fabrics, but not commonly enough to be described as character- 
istic. In these wares coarse gritty cores of grey color predominated; the vessels might be 
wet-smoothed and sometimes showed signs of scraping around base and mouth. The inside 
not infrequently was left rough; and the color of the vessel after firing remained dull brown 
or might become warm in tone, in the upper levels approaching red.” 

For various reasons Mr. Miles Burkitt, who examined the work in Cutting N upon the 
spot, thought it possible and desirable to distinguish between the upper and lower phases 
of this culture, with 7.30 meters as the dividing line. The shapes of this neolithic pottery 
series bear out this suggestion. In the lower levels (including those which descend in Cutting 
A below the water-table), the black wares described seem to predominate, possibly because 
the coarser wares disintegrate more readily. Judging by the black wares, the shapes of ves- 
sels were mostly simple bowls, with fairly upright walls, but often incurving sharply, some- 
times pronouncedly (fig. 1). The finer black wares were highly burnished, and the perma- 
nence of their shining surface was their special feature. Some, however, were decorated 
with irregular jagged impressions or incisions, or by lines made with a rocker tool. Handles 
were rudimentary, being made by the simple process of pinching up a knob of clay from 
the pot and piercing it with a twig; in the latter stage the wall of the pot was sometimes 
pushed inwards. 

In the Upper Neolithic series the shapes develop (fig. 2); and though the black burnished 
wares remain the special feature, better methods of firing and treatment produce a greater 
variety of lighter shades in the finished products. Everted rims and bowls expanding to- 
wards the top, as well as simple beaker shapes, now make their appearance though in gen- 
eral the walls of vessels tend to remain upright. Handles are still rudimentary. Bases be- 
come flatter and may be reinforced around the edge. Decoration shows some small advance, 
notably in pointillé designs arranged more or less in lines or triangles.‘ As already stated, 


2 LAAA, xxv, 1988, p. 102. 4 LAAA, xxv, 1938, pl. xxx11; and xxvi, 1939, pl. 
3 LAAA, xxvi, 1939, pl. xxxvit. XXXV. 
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Fic. 2. Mersin, Uprer Neouiruic, 7.30-9.30 m. Scale 2:5. 
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Nos. 1-8 from Lrevet XIX, nos. 9-12 


XVIII, nos. 13-15 from Leven XVII. Scale 2:5. 
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the levels await excavation on a wider scale; and the results of further work may modify 
as well as materially amplify these tentative conclusions. 


Preriop (Figures 3-8) 


The Chalcolithic Pottery which comes next above the nine meter level in the stratified 
series of Mersin includes burnished black wares, but these are supplemented and for a while 
eclipsed by new painted wares also of local fabric (fig. 3). The surface, at first wet-smoothed, 
and in the middle of the period dressed with a self slip and burnished, is decorated with 
linear motives in matt black or red paint. In the last part of this long period, which in broad 
terms covers the whole of the fourth millennium B.c., the black wares again claim attention 
in new attractive shapes decorated with flowing lines of white paint on the burnished sur- 
face. 

This continuity of the black wares does not necessarily indicate the local evolution of 
the chalcolithic culture from the neolithic. Rather would it seem that the closely packed 
stone-floored silos’ which were constructed upon the topmost levels of the neolithic period 
indicate, together with other innovations, the incoming of new people with better agricul- 
tural attainments, though the clay pits and some of the local potters may well have survived 
the change. It is true that the pottery was still hand-made, that the stone tools unearthed 
seem relatively retrograde® and that no metal has yet been found in the Early or Proto- 
Chalcolithic levels; but the find of a small polished celt shows that we have still much to 
learn about this phase. The fact is that work on these has hitherto been limited to the 
relatively small sections A and N already mentioned. In both these spots the traces of three 
(or possibly four) superposed building levels were noted; and they remained clear in the 
cut faces of the sections on the edge of the Main Area. They occupy the ground within the 
area awaiting excavation, from 9.30 m. above datum up to 13.50 m. coming thus immedi- 
ately below our Main Level XVI where excavation temporarily closed down in 1939. We 
may thus tentatively separate them into periods. 


EARLY OR PERIoD 
Levels XVII?-XIX; 9.30—13.50 m. (Figure 3) 


Local fabrics of black burnished pottery and related wares persist. The introduction of 
painted pottery occurs, the earliest being of buff clay with fine grit temper and the surface 
usually wet smoothed. Shapes are simple cups or bowls, one of the latter being oval in 
contour;’ also beakers and large jars like bread-bowls. All were decorated with broad and 
sometimes splodgy lines in linear devices, which include the chevron, and reticulated de- 
signs; but for the most part the motives were at first seemingly haphazard, or at.any rate 
simple, such as broad bands in convenient places, hanging wavy lines, broad and irregular, 
and more ambitious chevron-like combinations badly executed. They give me the impression 
that unskilled hands were learning this new art while trying to imitate elements of designs 
from models of Samarran or Halafian style.* However that may be, I cannot find analogies 
that are sufficiently precise or consistent as to suggest any origin for this local art other than 
the instinct of the Cilician potters of the period responding to the contacts of their environ- 
ments. Their progress clearly formed the basis of the remarkable achievements of the en- 
suing period. 


5 LAAA, xxvi, 1939, pl. xu, 2, 3. dicated by soundings. Dr. Herzfeld showed me some of 
5 Tbid., pls. XxxXxXIII-XxxIv. these early motives painted on Early Copper Age red- 
7 Ibid., pl. xxi. faced burnished pottery from northern Iran. 


® The infiltration of true Halafian pottery is in- 
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Fic. 5. Mersin, Mippie Cuatcouiruic, Leven XVI. Scale 2:5, 
except no. 5 which is 1:5. 
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Mipp.e CHacouituic Periop 
Ca. 3500 B.c.(?) (Figures 4-6) 


The new phase, illustrated copiously by the excavation of Levels XVI, XVb and XV 
over the main area, marks the culmination of the potter’s art based on the origins described. 
Not only do the black burnished wares appear in new and attractive shapes (fig. 4, 1-2) 
combined with pointillé decoration done with method and precision, but the buff wares 
spring to new life with a remarkable development in form, technique and decoration (figs. 
4-6). The finished product is now dressed with a creamy slip and the surface invariably 
burnished. Even the household pots are treated in this way, apart from the common cooking 
pot which now adopts its standard shape in a heavily tempered grey ware.® More often 
than not, the cream-slipped wares are decorated in freehand with linear designs done in 
black or red paint which is invariably matt. We thus find at this stage the establishment of 
the standard local technique which was to endure through the ages. The designs themselves 
and the diverse combinations of their elements are many and varied, as our present selection 
of examples shows. Side by side with them, and influencing their development, we find a 
number of Ubaidian motives, which also persist, though waning, into the upper levels. At . 
the same time we note the finding in a sealed deposit on Level XVI of a polychrome Halafian 
vessel, of which one large sherd was happily preserved in its original lustrous state. The 
conclusion is inevitable that we have to deal with a local art which ran parallel with that 
of Ubaid from the time when it had absorbed and was still receiving the latest of the Hala- 
fian impulses. The splendid trichrome vessels are good witnesses to this combination (fig. 
6, 3). It is beyond our purpose to describe the contemporary culture of the period; but we 
call attention again, as a matter affecting the reliability of these stratifications, to the 
astonishing remains of military architecture on Level XVI, with the defenders’ rooms 
against the city wall which in turn was provided with slit windows.’® Within was a larger 
dwelling house built around a court in which was the hearth. In all these rooms the house- 
hold and other objects were found complete, though of course not intact, sealed down by the 
débris of the general conflagration which marked the destruction of the city. A new style 
of military architecture on the higher levels now suggests the arrival of intruders at this 
stage; but the local potters went on with their work, and the Ubaidian motives remain in 
evidence until we reach the last phases of the period. 


Late CHALCOLITHIC PERIOD 
Levels XIV, XIII, XII; ca. 3300-3100 B.c. (Figures 7-8) 


Though we group the pottery of these three main levels together, owing to the continued 
presence of Ubaidian motives in decorative design, two phases may be distinguished. At 
Levels XIV-XIII our attention is arrested by a sudden influx of grey wares resembling 
closely those of Uruq, and of grey stone bowls which they imitated in appearance and in 
shape. These appeared in great quantity and suddenly, to disappear in their turn com- 
pletely; otherwise one might readily believe that Mersin at this time had become a distribut- 
ing center, at any rate of this class of enigmatic pottery. Then at Level XII a further radical 
change takes place with Ubaid motives surviving but on the wane. This was marked by the 
re-emergence of the local black wares in new and elegant forms (fig. 8, 6-7) among which 
spreading bowls and large examples of the same on pedestals, suggestive of tureens, are the 
dominant feature. The rims and edges of this pottery are warm in tone; the surface is highly 


® For the shape, cf. LAAA, xxv, 1938, pl. xxv, 2. 10 LAAA, xxvi, 1939, pl. xu. 
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Fic. 7. Mersin, Late CHatco.uiruic, no. 1 from LEvEL XV, nos. 2-5 from 
Lrevets XIV-XII. Scale 2:5. 
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Fic. 8. Mersin, Late Cuatcouituic, Levers XIV-XII. Scale 2:5, 
except no. 6 which is 1:5. 
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burnished; and the decoration is in flowing lines of white, in the style already made known 
by Miss Winifred Lamb’s excavations at Kusura near Afion Karahissar on the western 
plateau." Elsewhere the pottery fabric resembles that of Alishar I and is comparable with 
prehistoric specimens of Macedonia. The contact of this age with Urugq is thus significant; 
and it is further borne out by the use of the multiple brush on the diminished quantity of 
cream-faced pottery. We seem to find here a link between the Uruq-Jemdet Nasr Periods 
and Neolithic Europe. Unfortunately we have not found an upper building level to fix the 
upper limit to this instructive period. 


J. G. 


TARSUS 


The ceramic material which will be briefly described and illustrated was drawn, with a 
few exceptions, from some sixteen meters of excavation in depth and a maximum area of 
about twelve hundred square meters.” It varied, however, in extent at the different levels 
and for the earlier ones of the “Anatolian” period much of it was occupied by a fortification 
wall which, together with a broad street," greatly limited the amount of reliably stratified 
pottery which could be retrieved. But sufficient amounts to make the general character 
perfectly clear were collected at all levels and after the wall had been destroyed and built 
over with houses the material was truly abundant. 

Reviewed from the oldest deposits upward, the following broad classifications have been 
established: 

A. A long period occupying, so far as excavated, some six to seven meters in depth with 
at least four distinct building levels, bound together by the occurrence of certain well known 
Anatolian shapes first found at Troy. At the lowest level, which was investigated only in a 
few pits but which yielded pottery standing on well-preserved floors, the “Anatolian” 
character was already evident, but mixed with it were certain shapes and incised ornamental 
patterns unknown at higher levels. The surfaces were burnished and for the most part 
monochrome. In the third and fourth levels of this period seal impressions occurred on the 
pottery and in the fourth the technique of dark-on-light painting, which characterized the 
next ceramic phase, began to appear. 

B. This period occupied about three to four meters in depth on the main part of the hill, 
but as the town was terraced just before the period came to an end, the buildings actually 
descended the slope, continually cutting off earlier complexes, so that in these peripheral 
areas depth was no longer a valid criterion of age. It was characterized by the use of light 
clays and ornamental patterns in dull dark brown-to-black, sometimes red paint. The tech- 
nique of the potter, in preparation of the clay, uniformity of firing, throwing and proportion- 
ing of the pot, was perhaps finer at this time than at any other period, although it continued 
good to the end and was of a high order at all times. 

C. This level was very much disturbed by the deep foundations sunk for the Hittite 
temple, but fortunately a storeroom full of excellent pottery was left intact, and this enabled 
the excavators to establish the synchronization with Hittite pottery of the older imperial 
period. There were also scattered floors with sound stratification as well as terrace buildings. 


1 Archaeologia, \xxxvi, top p. 18, fig. 6, 12-13. area referred to is Section A of the preliminary reports. 
12 The reader is referred to the reports in AJA for Section B supplied examples only of Hittite and My- 
further information on the excavation as a whole. cenaean wares. 
AJA, xxxix, 1935, pp. 526-549; xli, 1937, pp. 262- 3 AJA, xliv, 1940, p. 69, fig. 15; p. 70, fig. 16. 
286; xlii, 1938, pp. 30-54; xliv, 1940, pp. 60-86. The 4 Thid., p. 75, figs. 27 and 30. 
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This period marked no sharp break with the preceding one, and many of the old shapes 
continued in use. There was still a fair amount of painted pottery, but Anatolian shapes 
new to Tarsus, many of them identical with those of earlier phases of the Hittite Empire, 
were introduced and there was a return to the more abundant use of burnished surfaces. 

D. The last period to be dealt with occupied about three to four meters in depth and 
represented two distinct building levels; it corresponded to the floruit of the New Hittite 
Empire and probably outlasted its fall. The contrast between the large structures of the 
earlier level and the miserable hovels of the later one tells the story of a grievous change in 
the fortunes of the town. The pottery was practically identical with certain varieties found 
at Bogazkéy, Alishar and other sites of the high plateau, although it was less varied. An 
admixture of late Mycenaean pottery of the “granary” and “‘close”’ styles in the upper level 
helped to date the close of the period. 

In order not to attach to our divisions stratigraphic numbers which would have to be 
discarded should the excavations, as we hope, be resumed and greater depths reached, 
descriptive titles are substituted. 


A. Pertop or Ceramic Forms Common To A LarGE AREA OF ANATOLIAN CULTURE 
Plates xc—xcIv 


The lowest excavated level of this period may well be called transitional'* to the “Ana- 
tolian’”’ phase but from what must remain in doubt, as there is as yet no data upon which 
to base an estimate of the length of time which intervened between the Late Chalcolithic of 
Mersin and the lowest level reached at Tarsus. This will become clear in the discussion of 
dating which follows the description of the pottery. The pottery of this level included some 
fragments of two-handled cups, multiple pots, and jugs with globular bodies, long narrow 
necks and steeply rising spouts (pl. xc, 4), as well as simple open bowls (pl. xc, 1) and high- 
necked jars. These are all shapes which continued in use. Clays were never very dark, 
although greys occur. Surfaces were often slipped with red or black and brilliantly burnished. 
Of the pottery which disappeared after the lowest level the most characteristic was the 
shallow cup or bowl (pl. xc, 2-3, 5~7) with one or more handles, ornamented with rather 
coarse incision. The patterns were sometimes carefully disposed within horizontal bands, 
sometimes scattered over the surface, and the chief decorative elements are circles, lozenges, 
“butterfly” triangles, zigzag and triangular bands, rayed circles and crosses. There are also 
some examples of disordered all-over incision. This type of incision was not confined to 
the given shapes, although no others could be restored. In this group too the treatment of 
the surface varies and both wet-smoothed, and slipped and burnished pots occur. Certain 
pieces from Mersin may belong here. 

When the pottery of all the Anatolian levels has been finally studied, it may be pos- 
sible to establish a number of subdivisions, but certain definite trends are already clear and 
these will form the basis of some general observations on the development and occurrence 
of distinctive shapes. Such vessels of daily use as the open bow] will be described only when 
they deviate from the simple type. 

Certain more primitive forms such as the cup or dipper with a pierced tab through which 
a stick could be passed to serve as handle (pl. xct, 2), and the handleless jug with reserved 


48 Owing to difficulties created by post-war condi- tery formed an early but integral phase of the Early 
tions, the printing of this article was unavoidably de- Bronze period. 
layed. A brief campaign was undertaken at Tarsus in 16 LAAA, xxv, 1938, pl. xx1, 16 and 17; xxvi, 1939, 
the spring of 1947 which showed that the incised pot- _ pl. Lxxrv, 9. 
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ornament (pl. xc1, 6) appear only at the earlier levels. But it must be emphasized that there 
are no levels as yet at which only primitive forms occur. 

While the two-handled cup was present at all levels of this period, it was most abundant 
in the later ones. It developed from a rather broad, squat vessel (pl. xc11, 1) with thick, 
boldly swung handles and brilliant red slipped and burnished surface, to the more elongated 
or tapering form (pl. xcm1, 1-3); and the use of a raised foot or base belongs only to the 
last phase (pl. xc1m, 2). Gradually there is less emphasis on brilliant surface finish and some 
late cups are unslipped and only smoothed. The tankard (pl. xcim, 4) with hollow splaying 
foot and angular body, of which there is no complete example, may also be thought of as 
evolving out of the cup. 

The small, two-handled jar (pl. xc, 2) differs from the cup in that it has a long splaying 
rim to which the handles sometimes adhere. As in the case of the cup the second handle may 
be omitted. It has not as yet been found in the last phase of this period. 

The goblet or chalice (pl. xcrm1, 5) is as a rule small, squat and shaped like an egg cup, 
but more tapering forms are also known (pl. xc, 6). It occurs only in the upper levels. 
Plate xc, 7, with its band of finely incised lines below the rim is very like the Syrian 
chalices.'* By the addition of a handle it has been transformed into a near relative of the 
Anatolian cup. 

The multiple pots (pl. xc1, 1) increase in multiplicity and attain a certain elegance of 
proportion in the higher levels (pl. xcrm, 9). 

No very definite evolution in jugs can be traced; the two types of jug, one with globular 
body and narrow neck (pl. xc1, 4; xc, 6; xctv, 1), the other with broad, short neck (pl. 
xcu, 4) and both with rising spout, continue to the end; but in the last phase we have the use 
of paint in simple and latticed bands (pl. xctv, 3) or careless zigzags and inverted Psis (pl. 
xcIv, 7). Moderate use is made of incision and of plastic ornament in the form of wartlike 
knobs, twisted or incised bands, incised collars and ‘shoulder patterns (pl. xctv, 2-3, 7). 

Very characteristic are handleless jars (pl. xc1, 3) and of the later ““Anatolian” levels: jars 
with two or more handles and high incised or rilled necks (pls. xct, 5; xctv, 8); globular jars, 
with combed bands and incision (pl. xctv, 4 and 6); bottles resembling the Greek alabastron 
(pl. xcrv, 5).!7 Side-spouted vessels occur intermittently but are relatively rare except at the 
earlier level. Among bowls the small red-crossed pot with three spiral feet (pl. xc1, 10) 
occurs only in the later phases and the shallow one-handled bowl (pls. xcu1, 3; xcr11, 8) so 
characteristic of the following period makes its first appearance. The one illustrated on pl. 
xci11, 8 bears both a stamp and cylinder seal impression.'® 

Although they are simple open bowls, with tapering rims, mention should be made of 
the wheel-made examples (pl. xcrm, 11), for with their heavy corrugated markings they 
recall the first wheel-made pottery of Troy.'® They do not occur with these distinctive mark- 
ings at the lower levels although the wheel is already known. 

Some storage jars were found in situ; the one with stump base (pl. xcm, 5) is as yet 
unique. There is considerable pottery from Mersin which belongs to this period.” 


16H. Ingholt, Rapport préliminaire sur sept cam- 
pagnes de fouilles & Hama en Syrie, 1932-1938, pls. 

17 For the high-necked jar and alabastron, cf. 
Schliemann, Ilios, p. 526, no. 1009; p. 546, no. 1124, 
both from his fourth city, now Troy III. There are also 
numerous Syrian parallels for the alabastron, some of 
which correspond exactly in technique to those of 


Tarsus. 

18 There are similar impressions on pottery in cor- 
responding levels at Hama, Ingholt, op. cit., pls. x1v, 
xv. 
19H. Schmidt, Heinrich Schliemanns Sammlung 
trojanischer Altertiimer, p. 44. 

20 LAAA, xxv, 1938, pl. vu, 10, pls. xxm, xx1I; 
xxvi, 1939, pl. Lxxrv, 5 and 11. 
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B. Periop oF THE DarK-on-Licut PAIntED WITH NEAR 
EASTERN, EsPpECIALLY SYRIAN, AFFILIATIONS 


Plates xcv-xcv1 


Incised jars and an occasional “alabastron” at the beginning of this period, continue 
techniques and shapes of the preceding levels, but the small, incised, pendant ornament on 
the neck of jars occurs (pl. xcv1, 6) as far as the evidence has been sifted, only in this 
period. Here is the floruit of the one-handled bowl (pl. xcv, 1) and the principle of the red- 
crossed bands on bowls is continued in simple multiple lines, of incised or latticed bands 
of dark paint. The excellence of the potters’ craft can perhaps best be appreciated when 
one studies the fine firm curves, symmetrically thrown, of the jars of varying sizes (pl. xcv1, 
3-6), and the clearly articulated forms of smaller vessels. It is patent that the wheel, which 
was already long in use, was growing in popularity and was responsible for the greater re- 
finement of style, perhaps at the price of the vigor and boldness which characterized some 
of the “Anatolian” pottery. 

The geometric patterns of the painted ware are extremely simple, consisting of the usual 
zigzags, dotted and latticed triangles, “butterfly” triangles and grouped parallel lines. The 
jar (pl. xcvi, 4) which is the latest of the series shows that the ornamental style degener- 
ated and grew careless towards the end when, too, black and red paint were occasion- 
ally combined. These bichrome vessels, almost always jugs, are sometimes found together 
with early pottery of the following period (pl. xcv1t, 1). 

Among new and pleasing shapes are the teapots (pls. xcv, 9; xcvi, 1) and cups which may 
be thought of as going with them (the latter are not confined to this level; pl. xcvm, 8) 
and the pedestalled bowl of which the excavation yielded only one example (pl. xcv, 2). 
The small high-footed carinated bowls with painted band on the upright rim were so numer- 
ous as to constitute a veritable hallmark of the ceramic group (pl. xcv, 4). Very charac- 
teristic too were the great storage jars usually of a reddish clay with encircling plastic bands. 

There is a marked stylistic change in the jugs. On the exterior of the spout of painted 
jugs there is frequently an isolated dotted rosette or loop ornament suggestive of an eye 
(pl. xcv, 7); the spout itself is more often trefoil than simply rising and the edge is frequently 
thickened or rolled (pl. xcv, 6-8; xcvt, 2). 

Large one-handled cups (pl. xcv, 3, 5) which probably served as small unspouted jugs 
rather than as drinking vessels, are very common but tend to be uniform in shape and 
without painted ornament. 

The pottery of this period was abundant at Mersin and very fine.” 


C. Pertop or Pottery Sim1uar To THAT oF OLDER PHASES OF THE HitTtTITE: EMPIRE 
Plates 


There is no sharp break between the period just discussed and this, but the dark-on-light 
painting gradually dies out and the shapes of the Hittite Empire, new to Tarsus, appear 
in the upper strata of this level. There is a return to highly polished surfaces, but with the 
use of a thinner coating of slip than in the “Anatolian”’ period. Very characteristic was the 
use of partially burnished slip (pl. xcvu, 3; xcvim, 3). 

The Hittite character of such jugs as pl. xcvir, 1-2, needs no comment.” With its painted 
ornament and characteristic Hittite spout, the jug, no. 2, emphasizes the overlapping or 


21 LAAA, xxvi, 1939, pls. LX11I-LXxI. Von der Osten, “The Alishar Htiyiik,” OIP, 
XXvili, pl. vi. 
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fusion of the two periods. Other jugs continue the earlier tradition of the trefoil-mouthed 
jug (pl. xcvi1, 3-4) and are often characterized by slight inset or offset of the neck. Hittite 
again are the deep burnished, four- or two-handled bowls (pl. xcvi, 1, 3).% The profiles 
have an angularity and precision which suggest the influence of metal work. The lentoid 
jug (pl. xcvut, 8), too, anticipates a shape which becomes very popular in the New Empire, 
although the form occurs sporadically as early as the lower Anatolian levels. Peculiar to 
the period are the small red-burnished pyxis, of which there is only one example (pl. xcvm1, 
4), the funnel (pl. xcvim, 2), the high-pedestalled bowl (pl. xcvim, 6) and the burnished 
globular jar with rising handles (pl. xcvu, 5). The deep rectangular jar (pl. xcvi1, 6-7) 
sometimes interpreted as a bathtub, with its beautiful red burnish and reserved wheel pat- 
tern, was an imposing vessel belonging to the upper level of this period. Similar though 
smaller tubs without surface finish occurred together with early New Empire pottery. Here 
again we have a peculiarly Hittite shape exceedingly common at Bogazkiy.™ 


D. Periop oF THE New Hittite Empire 
Plates xcrx-c 


Vast quantities of pottery were retrieved from the two chief building levels of this period 
but there was no discernible difference in the local pottery of the two strata. Burnishing was 
very little used although it did not wholly die out and the color of the pottery was for the 
most part a light brown or reddish brown, sometimes true red. There are, however, both 
greenish-white and grey clays in not inconsiderable quantity. 

Jugs with trefoil mouth were still found but a horizontal spout (pl. xcrx, 10), sometimes 
with a thickened edge, is more common. Lentoid flasks (pl. xcrx, 8) of varying sizes come 
into use, some of them of such height and girth that they could not have been lifted or hung 
on a peg and must have been supported in some way. Of the lentoid flask with attached 
stand only fragments of the stand itself were found (pl. xcrx, 2).% The tall jug with pointed 
base is another vessel too large for ordinary lifting and has sometimes been interpreted as 
a ritual or libation jug (pl. xcrx, 9), on the basis of finds at Bogazkéy.** Many of the large, 
deep, two-handled jars (pl. xcrx, 5) have broad band rims. Jars of the type of pl. xcrx, 6 are 
characteristic of the level though not very common. The spouted vessel (pl. xcrx, 7) is one 
of the few which can be definitely assigned to the later level, for that was the context in 
which it was found both at Tarsus and at Mersin.?’ 

The most numerous, indeed one might say innumerable, as well as the most characteristic 
shapes were those which follow: (a) an open, often very shallow bowl (pl. xcrx, 3) with 
heavy wheel marks and thickened rim, the surface, when treated at all, only smoothed and 
the rounded bottom carelessly hacked off the wheel with a knife. Carefully made examples 
were in the minority and some of these had incised symbols on the outside (pl. xcrx, 1) 
consisting either of a divided triangle or three divergent lines. (b) A miniature jug (pl. 
xcrIx, 4) with very thick walls, the upper body turned on the wheel and the lower pulled 
out to a point by hand. The jars and the shallow bowls were similarly imitated in miniature. 
They certainly suggest, both on account of their great numbers and their impracticability 
as utility vessels, votive objects, although they were equally numerous all over the exca- 
vated area and found in rooms of every kind. 


*% MDOG, Ixxv, fig. 21, group IIIa; Von der Osten % Syria, xiii, 1922, pl. m1, 3. 
op. cit., pl. rv, d 2355, e 1508, etc. % MDOG, \xxv, p. 21b. 

* MDOG, Ixxv, fig. 5; Von der Osten, op. cit., pl. 27 LAAA, xxvi, 1939, pl. tv, 15. 
vi, d 1766. 
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The Mycenaean pottery (pl. c, 1-6) occurred only at the higher level and consisted for 
the most part of imported pieces of the “granary” and “close”’ class,”* although there was 
some local imitation (pl. c, 2). Mycenaean ware is recorded from Mersin and the pottery 
of the Imperial Hittite times is amply represented.”° 

There were a few pieces of an interesting ware decorated in neat patterns of white-filled 
incision or punctuation on a grey or dark-brown to black burnished surface (pl. c, 7).*° 
The most common shape is the spindle flask. Unfortunately, none of the fragments came 
from a very well stratified location but the general context is late Old to early New Empire. 
This is consistent with the occurrence of the shape, so common in Syria, in Level I at Ras 
Shamra. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The incised pottery finds its closest parallels, so far as the fragmentary material permits 
comparison, among incised sherds of Amougq phase H, although the latter are coarser (in- 
formation and sherds for comparison kindly supplied by Robert Braidwood) ; among certain 
Copper Age sherds of Alishar;*! and among the Early Bronze Age incised pottery of Cyprus, 
which it resembles in general character, and in which some individual pieces find quite close 
parallels. The parallels could indeed be multiplied, but without profit. Where the ornamental 
patterns are simple, connections can only be established on the basis of similarity in orna- 
ment, fabric, and shape. For such comparison our material does not yet suffice. The fact 
that the two-handled Trojan cup and the multiple jar have already begun to make their 
appearance warns against assigning a date much, if any, earlier than the later phases of 
Troy II, and 2500 B.c. is suggested as a mean date. This is supported by the successful 
lowering of the dates of the Cypriote Early Bronze Age by the independent studies of 
Virginia Grace at Lapithos*® and Claude Schaeffer at Vounous.* 

The “Anatolian” level together with the phase of the incised ware occupies a period, 
approximately 2500-2000 B.c., for it covers the life span of the two-handled cup and in- 
cludes at the close some examples of the red-crossed bowl technique which is linked with 
Troy V.* Also at the upper Anatolian levels occurred not only the goblets which are re- 
lated to the Syrian calyciform style, now dated between 2150 and 1900 B.c.,® but the 
fragment of an imported chalice of the type shown by Ingholt, op. cit., pl. x1, 2. Here, too, 
were seal impressions, some resembling those found on Cappadocian tablets, others the 
stamps on pottery from Hama in Syria.** The “Anatolian” level corresponds to what is 
generally called the Early Bronze Age and includes the Copper Age of Central Anatolian 
excavations. 

For the period of the “Painted Style” there is the occurrence in a middle level of a bowl 
of Cypriote Red-on-Black ware belonging to the later phase of Cypriote Middle Bronze 
(1750-1600 B.c.), and the resemblance of such painted jugs as pl. xcv, 6-8 to pottery of the 
second level of Ras Shamra*’ and of Mishrifé.** Another cross reference between Tarsus 


28 AJA, xli, 1937, p. 281, for J. F. Daniel’s note on 1936-37, pp. 8 ff. 
the Mycenaean pottery of Tarsus. %5 Albright, “A Third Revision of the Early Chronol- 
29 LAAA, xxvi, 1939, pls. Lrv-ivu. ogy of Western Asia,” BASOR, lxxxviii, pp. 28 ff. 
3° There are interesting fragments of this ware from % Ingholt, op. cit., pls. x1v-xv, especially pl. xv, 2. 
Mersin, ibid., pl. uvi1, 17, 24-27. 37 Syria, xx, 1941, p. 288, fig. 5. 
3! Von der Osten, op. cit., fig. 165, 1. 38 Le Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, “Les Ruines 
3 AJA, xliv, 1940, pp. 10 ff. d’el Mishrifé,” Syria, viii, 1927, pp. 13 ff., figs., 46-47, 
33 Missions en Chypre, Chapter III. 49. 
* For the Trojan chronology, Blegen, BSA, xxxvii, 
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and Syria is offered by the Anatolian jug found in a Ras Shamra grave and assigned by the 
excavator to the 17th—16th century.* It is closest to jugs that occur in the following period 
such as our pl. xcviu1, 7. The approximate date of this period should thus be 2000-1700 or 
1650 B.c. and covers the Middle Bronze period. 

The next period, with its renewed Anatolian style, falls between 1650 and 1450 B.c. 
There is little transition from the burnished wares of this level to the plain ones of the next 
or from the modest buildings which housed the burnished wares to the monumental struc- 
tures so close in style to those of the Hittite New Empire. 

The period corresponding to the Hittite New Empire did not come to an end in 1200 B.c. 
as it is presumed to have done at Bogazkiéy, but must have lingered on well into the twelfth 
century, as is attested by the occurrence of Late Mycenaean pottery types. I should like 
to fix the end somewhere around the end of the century, ca. 1100 B.c.*° Periods C and 
D cover approximately the years of the Late Bronze Age. 


H. G. 
Hetry GoLtpMAN JOHN GARSTANG 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY Director 
THE NIELSON EXPEDITION 
39 Syria, xvii, 1936, pl. xrx, 3. p. 115, gives a chronological table. Our pottery belongs 


40 Furumark, The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, for the most part to the group 1200-1100 s.c. 


RESULTS OF A CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME 
SPECIMENS OF ROMAN GLAZE FROM TARSUS 


EARLE R. CALEY 


ARIOUS remains of a distinctive type of beautifully glazed Roman pottery' have 

been found in the excavations at Gézlii Kiile, Tarsus, directed by Professor Hetty 

Goldman of the Institute for Advanced Study. A total of nine sherds, most of them 
mere fragments as to size, were submitted for examination by Professor Goldman. 

The body material of all these sherds was very similar, being a compact, uniform, fine- 
grained baked clay of light buff color. The glaze on eight of these sherds was also very 
similar. Each of the sherds of this group was coated smoothly with a clear, glossy, brownish- 
yellow glaze on the interior side and with a somewhat less transparent, glossy, dark green 
glaze on the exterior side. On some of the sherds the yellow glaze was a little less uniform 
in color than the green glaze, probably because the interior surface of the sherds was less 
smooth. No marked difference in the intensity of the color of the glazes from one sherd to 
another was apparent, though there were evident differences in the thickness of the glaze 
on the opposite sides of each sherd, and from sherd to sherd. It was easily apparent to the 
eye that the thickness of the green exterior layer of glaze was always more than that of the 
yellow interior layer on a given sherd. Exact measurements were made by means of a 
micrometer microscope of the average thickness of the layers of glaze on four of these sherds 


TABLE I. MEASUREMENTS OF THICKNESS OF 
Layers or GREEN GLAZE AND 
YELLOW GLAZE 


Average Average 
Thickness Thickness 
of Green of Yellow 
Glaze in Glaze in 
Millimeters Millimeters 
I 0.14 0.08 
II 0.33 0.14 
III 0.11 0.07 
IV 0.16 0.07 
Average of 
All Results 0.19 0.09 


selected at random. The results are shown in Table I. From these results it will be seen 
that the green glaze was on the average approximately twice as thick as the yellow glaze. 

The remaining sherd of the nine submitted for examination had the same sort of yellow 
glaze on the interior side, but the exterior side was coated with an opaque, creamy white, 
pearly or iridescent glaze which was rather soft and tended to scale off readily when rubbed. 


1 For information on this type of pottery see Hetty xvii, 1943, p. 34; and especially Frances Follin Jones, 
Goldman, AJA, xxxix, 1935, p. 531 and fig. 9, and AJA, xliv, 1945, pp. 45 ff. 
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Its iridescent appearance and softness, similar to that of the decomposition products fre- 
quently present on the surface of ancient glass, indicated that it was largely the remains 
of an original glaze that had undergone extensive alteration or decomposition as the result 
of chemical changes during long burial in the ground. Underneath the surface of this de- 
composed glaze or coating and attached to the body of the pottery were found some small 
plates or scales of hard green glaze. For the most part these were very small and isolated 
from each other, but at one place on the underside of the segment of the rim on this sherd 
several of larger size were in a row almost touching each other, thus forming an almost con- 
tinuous streak of green glaze. When examined under magnification, all these fragments of 
green glaze were seen to be identical in appearance with the intact green glaze present on 
the other sherds. It seemed evident from a physical examination and from the fact that the 
fragment was part of a ring-handled skyphos, a shape frequently used in this fabric, that 
the peculiar glaze or coating on this one sherd was simply a decomposition product of green 
glaze. This conclusion was supported by the subsequent chemical tests. 

With the exception of the one decomposed glaze just discussed, these glazes were found 
to be very firmly attached to the body of the pottery, so much so that it was not found pos- 
sible to detach by chipping with a chisel or other steel tool any samples of glaze that were 
free from attached material from the body. Since it was necessary for reliable chemical tests 
to obtain samples of glaze entirely free from such attached material a special technique 
had to be devised for obtaining such samples. As the result of some experimentation it was 
found that the glaze could be readily scratched with a tungsten carbide pencil and that by 
making a series of closely parallel scratches appreciable amounts of glaze in the form of 
powder and minute chips could be removed with ease. By working over smooth paper and 
under a moderately strong lens all the material so scratched off could be recovered, and the 
depth of the scratches could be easily controlled so that the tungsten carbide pencil did not 
cut entirely through the thin glaze. All the samples-used for the qualitative and quantitative 
tests were obtained in this manner.” 

Qualitative chemical tests on the several samples showed the presence of lead and silicon 
in large proportion as the main elements in all these glazes. The presence of lead was estab- 
lished by three independent tests that left no doubt as to its presence. The samples of the 
green glaze were found to contain in addition both copper and iron as the substances re- 
sponsible for the color. No copper was found in the samples of yellow glaze but iron was 
present as the coloring agent in larger proportion than in the green glaze. A sample of the 
surface powder and flakes of the decomposed glaze was found to contain both copper and 
iron in addition to large proportions of lead and silicon. This is additional evidence that this 
was originally a green glaze. It may originally have contained a higher proportion of sodium 
and a lower proportion of silicon than the intact glazes and hence was, like ancient glass of 
high alkali content, more readily decomposed by long contact with soil water during burial; 
or it may have been located in a situation during burial that caused it to come into contact 
with more corrosive materials. The first possibility seems much more likely since the yellow 
glaze on the interior side of the same sherd was not noticeably decomposed. 


2 Because of its several advantages this special samples. Furthermore, the areas from which samples 
technique should be of general application in the ex- are taken may be exactly defined. Hence samples may 
amination of ceramic zlazes. Since tungsten carbide is be removed from very small areas of variegated glazes 
exceedingly hard and tough there is no danger of con- _in order to determine the nature and proportion of the 
taminating samples with foreign material while sam- _ substances responsible for the colors or shades of color 
pling as is always likely when removing samplesof glaze _in such glazes. 
with steel tools which usually introduce iron into the 
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The results of quantitative analyses of carefully prepared composite samples of both the 
green glaze and the yellow glaze are shown in Table IJ. The amount of sample of green 
glaze available for analysis was only 0.0656 gram and the amount of yellow glaze was but 
0.0211 gram. However, it is believed that the results shown are essentially correct in spite 
of the small amounts of sample available for all the quantitative determinations. These 
analyses were performed by the use of a semimicrochemical technique. As far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain these are the first essentially complete chemical analyses of such 
small samples of ancient glaze. 


Taste II. QuanTiTaTIvVE ANALYSES OF Com- 
POSITE SAMPLES OF GREEN GLAZE 
AND YELLOW GLAZE 


Green Yellow 


Constituent 
Lead as Lead Oxide, % 64.4 49.6 
Silicon as Silicon Dioxide, % 29.7 37.9 
Copper as Cupric Oxide, % 3.2 none 
Iron as Ferric Oxide, % 0.8 8.5 
Calcium as Calcium Ox- 
ide, % 1.0 2.8 
Sodium as Sodium Oxide, % 0.9 1.2 
Total, % 100.0 100.0 


The analytical results in the table show that the green glaze on this pottery is essentially 
a lead silicate glass containing both copper and iron silicates as the substances responsible 
for the green color. The presence of copper silicate alone would have resulted in a blue glaze, 
and the presence of iron silicate alone would have resulted in a pale yellow glaze, but the 
two together produced the green color. The yellow glaze is essentially a lead silicate glass 
colored by the presence of iron silicate in much higher proportion than in the green glaze. 
It is likely that the calcium and sodium found in these two glazes are more or less accidental 
impurities originally present in river or sea sand used in the manufacture of the glazes. It 
will be noted that the proportions of these are noticeably different in the two analyses and 
that the proportions of lead and silicon are also considerably different. If a large number of 
samples of individual glazes of this sort were analyzed even wider variations in the propor- 
tions of these constituents might very well be found. The present analyses should not be 
taken therefore as fully representative of the quantitative composition of all such glazes. 
However, the close similarity in tone and strength of the green and yellow colors of the 
glazes on all the sherds submitted for this examination indicate that the proportions of 
copper and iron in the individual samples of this particular group did not vary widely. At 
any rate these two analyses show the essential character of these glazes and explain fully 
both their high gloss and their color. 

For the purpose of confirming these analytical findings a few synthetic experiments were 
made on the preparation of actual glazes having the composition found by analysis. In a 
typical experiment on the preparation of the green glaze there was first prepared an intimate 
mixture of 81 parts by weight of lead oxide (litharge), 37 parts by weight of silicon dioxide 
(silica), 4 parts by weight of cupric oxide (black copper oxide), and 1 part by weight of 
ferric oxide (red iron oxide), these being the proportions of the essential ingredients found 
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on the analysis of the composite sample of green glaze. After grinding the mixture to an 
extremely fine powder it was used to coat various small ceramic objects, such as the lid of a 
small crucible, and these objects were then fired. This experimental glaze mixture was ob- 
served to melt readily at a moderate red heat (ca. 700°C.), and it produced a glaze on the 
objects which in color, gloss, and transparency closely simulated that seen on the ancient 
sherds. Other experiments were made on the preparation of the yellow glaze and on the 
effect of variations in the proportions of the component oxides. In general, these experiments 
demonstrated the correctness of the analyses here reported. 

However, the actual glaze formulas used by the ancient workers cannot be established 
definitely from these analytical results since there is no way of determining whether they 
used the elements in the form of the pure oxides or in some other form. They may, for 
example, have added the lead in the form of the artificial basic carbonate, white lead, which 
was then widely known and used, or they may have added the copper in the form of the 
native basic carbonate, malachite. On firing the glaze these compounds would decompose 
to give the necessary metallic oxides but they would have to be present originally in different 
proportions by weight than the oxides in order to give a glaze of a given composition. 
Furthermore, in the preparation of the green glaze they may not have intentionally added 
any iron compound at all since the necessary amount of iron may have been present as an 
accidental constituent of the particular silica sand available. For a given glaze several work- 
ing formulas may therefore be postulated from the results of an analysis, but in the absence 
of written records there is no way of deciding which of these formulas was actually used. 
However, it may be of some interest to show by an example what very simple working 


TaBLe III. Hyporneticat ANCIENT WorKING ForMULA FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF GREEN GLAZE 


Per- Corre- 
Parts centage = sponding 
Ingredient by Propor- Analytical 
Weight tions Figures, % 
Litharge 20 64.5 64.4 
Impure Silica Sand 10 32.3 32.4 
Black Copper Oxide 1 3.2 3.2 


formulas could have been used to produce glaze of the composition found by analysis. If 
we assume for the green glaze that sodium, calcium, and the iron were all present as im- 
purities in the sand they used, which is by no means unlikely, and that they added the 
lead and the copper in the form of the oxides, which are known from technical literary 
sources to have been available at the time, then the working formula would be that shown 
in the first two columns of Table III. In the third column is shown this same formula on a 
percentage basis, and in the fourth column the corresponding figures as found on analysis. 
It will be seen that the agreement of the percentages is very good. Other possible working 
formulas for either the green glaze or the yellow glaze would also be simple. It is very likely 
that they actually did use a ferruginous sand in the manufacture of these lead glazes at this 
early period. If they had had a sand free from iron they could have produced a colorless 
glaze by the use of the pure sand and litharge, and by the addition of copper oxide or other 
copper compound they could have produced beautiful blue glazes. Apparently they were 
limited to the production of yellow and green glazes because of the nature of the sand that 
was available. 
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It is interesting to note that the proportion of lead in these ancient glazes is considerably 
higher than in modern lead glazes. Probably such high proportions of lead were deliberately 
used in order to obtain glazes that melted at conveniently low temperatures. The presence 
of unusually high proportions of lead might possibly be a useful index for distinguishing 
between genuine ancient lead glazed ware and modern forgeries or imitations of such ware. 

The composition of these Roman glazes from Tarsus is of decided interest for the history 
of ceramic glazes in general. Writers on the history of ceramics make contradictory state- 
ments as to the time when lead glazes were first introduced. Some state explicitly that lead 
glazes did not come into use until the twelfth century a.p. Others give various earlier dates. 
The lack of concrete evidence in the form of careful chemical analyses of dated specimens 
of ancient glaze sufficiently accounts for this confusion. Only a few specimens of ancient 
lead glaze have been identified as such by scientific tests and for the most part these were 
of uncertain provenance. Most identifications of ancient lead glaze appear to have been 
made on the less reliable basis of physical appearance alone. The present analyses establish 
beyond a doubt the use of lead glazes in Asia Minor in Roman times. 
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BYZANTINE ART AND SCHOLARSHIP IN AMERICA 
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I 


AST April when Princeton University held its Bicentennial Conference on “Scholar- 
ship and Research in the Arts,”’ it was not felt wise to try to cover the whole field of 
the history of art and music in three days, and it was therefore decided to focus on 

those realms in which the Art Department at the present time is engaged in vital research. 
For this reason one of the three conference days in Princeton was devoted to studies in 
Byzantine art, after which the participants moved on, first to Baltimore in order to attend 
the formal opening of the exhibition of Early Christian and Byzantine art, and then to 
Washington, where, as guests of Harvard University at Dumbarton Oaks, they attended 
more lectures and visited the collection of Byzantine art of this place; finally the conference 
came to an end with the opening of an exhibition of the Byzantine and East Christian ma- 
terial of the Freer Gallery. Reflecting on the discussions of various topics of Byzantine art 
and culture, the larger research programs and the place of American scholarship in them, 
and on the imposing display of most of America’s treasures of Byzantine art in Baltimore 
and Washington, it seems an opportune moment for a retrospective view of how it came 
about that Byzantine art takes a prominent position today in art historical interest and 
research. No doubt, even so short a time as twenty years ago a special conference on Byzan- 
tine art or an exhibition like that in Baltimore would not have been possible in this country. 

The awakening of interest in Byzantine art did not start in this country. Various Euro- 
pean countries had become aware of the importance of Byzantine art and culture somewhat 
earlier; they had accumulated in their metropolitan museums representative collections of 
art objects of this civilization, and had begun to explore important sites within the realm 
of the former East Roman empire. The preoccupation with Byzantine art has to be seen in 
the historical perspective as a rather late link in the revival of various phases of mediaeval 
civilization that started in the nineteenth century. Beginning in the romantic period with 
a movement for the revival of Gothic art, a more scientific and systematic investigation of 
the mediaeval past superseded in the course of the nineteenth century the emotional ap- 
proach of romanticism and expanded backwards into the Carolingian and Romanesque 
periods. When at a comparatively late stage Byzantine art and culture were gradually 
integrated into the general history of mediaeval civilization, the scholars embarking on this 
field came from various camps, each group having a different training and approaching it 
from a special angle. This undoubtedly had a stimulating effect and put research in Byzan- 
tine art on a broad basis, but at the same time it prolonged the process of attaining a com- 
prehensive and coherent picture of the evolution and significance of Byzantine art. It must 
be admitted that up to date the term “Byzantine” and what is meant by Byzantine culture 
has not yet been clearly defined. 

Soon after art historians had begun to investigate the phases of Western art that precede 
the Gothic, they became aware that there was hardly a century in which Byzantine art had 
not contributed to a greater or lesser degree to the formulation of the artistic language of 
the Latin West. In Italy, Ravenna, Venice and Sicily were at times more Byzantine than 
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Latin, and in Rome itself, from the time of the mosaics of S. Cosma e Damiano and even 
earlier, down to the frescoes and mosaics of Cavallini, who tried to free himself from what 
was called the maniera greca, the Byzantine influence had been of a varying nature. Yet 
when scholars in the western field tried to trace the models that might explain these in- 
fluences, they resignedly had to admit that the study of Byzantine art proper had not yet 
been sufficiently advanced to permit a more precise formulation of the nature of the de- 
pendence. The situation was even more complicated as far as the study of the art of North- 
ern Europe was concerned. The eastern influences in the various schools of miniature paint- 
ing of the Carolingian and Ottonian periods, and to an ever increasing extent in the North 
Alpine art of the second half of the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, have been acknowl- 
edged by the specialists in these fields, but few attempts have been made to determine 
the roots of these influences and to investigate the Eastern sources more fully. 

Archaeologists in the Early Christian field, centered as they were chiefly in Rome and 
occupying themselves with the art of the catacombs, sarcophagi and related material, had 
for a long time neglected the art of the Eastern Mediterranean and proclaimed Rome the 
predominating center, until Josef Strzygowski freed Early Christian archaeology from its 
splendid isolation. The “battle between Orient and Rome” has subsided and is history. Yet 
scholarship is still to some extent under the spell of this controversy, which through Strzy- 
gowski’s writing had focussed attention too exclusively on the artistic forces of the various 
Eastern hinterlands at the expense of the contribution which Constantinople had made 
with its continuously powerful Hellenistic tradition. At the moment scholars are in the 
process of rectifying the once fashionable attributions to Syria, such as that —to quote only 
one example—of the silver plates from Cyprus (pl. cv1), which in the light of Matzule- 
witsch’s investigation! must be considered rather as products of the imperial workshop of 
Constantinople. 

Another incursion into the Byzantine field was made by classical archaeologists who, 
after the publication of Franz Wickhoff’s Wiener Genesis in 1895 and Alois Riegl’s Spét- 
romische Kunstindustrie in 1901, paid increasingly greater attention to late classical art. 
They soon discovered that the arch of Constantine did not put an end to the pagan art of 
antiquity as Ghiberti had once thought, but that revival movements under Julian the 
Apostate in the East and the senatorial class of Rome in the time of Theodosius had re- 
conquered the classical mode of expression to a remarkable extent, and that Constantinople 
had continued its classical tradition uninterruptedly for several centuries after the founda- 
tion of this city. The mosaic floor of the imperial palace found recently by the expedition 
of St. Andrew’s University,’ is full proof of this assertion. 

While the groups of scholars mentioned so far had entered the field of Byzantine art more 
or less from the periphery, it is the outstanding contribution of Russian scholarship to 
have approached it from the very center and to have established Byzantine art and archae- 
ology as a discipline of its own. This is hardly surprising if we realize to what degree pre- 
revolutionary Russia was aware of the derivation of its own culture from the Byzantine, 
so much so that its tradition was still a living force. While Western scholars under the 
influence of the l’art pour l’art concept were stressing the formalistic interpretation of the 


1 L. Matzulewitsch, “Byzantinische Antike,” Arch- pp. 34 ff. and pls. 6-16.; ILN, May 24, 1947, pp. 538- 
aeologische Mitteilungen aus russischen Sammlungen, 539. G. Brett, W. J. Macaulay and R. B. K. Steven- 
vol. ii, Berlin, 1929. son, The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, Ox- 

2 G. Brett, “The Mosaic of the Great Palace in Con- ford, London, 1947. 
stantinople,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1942, 
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art of the past, Russian scholars remained more conscious of the religious and dogmatic 
meaning of Christian art and never lost sight of the problems of iconographical interpreta- 
tion without which Byzantine art can be less comprehended than any other period of art. 
Thanks to scholars like Kondakoff, Pokrovsky, Ainalov, Smirnov and others, Byzantine 
art was a firmly established subject in Russia by the time West European scholars began 
seriously to be concerned with it. It is significant that Oskar Wulff, who was the first to 
teach Byzantine art at Berlin University and who had helped to bring together the re- 
markable collection of Early Christian and Byzantine objects of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, came from Russia, and that Gabriel Millet, who made Paris the leading Western 
European center of the study of Byzantine art, developed a type of scholarship more con- 
genial with that of the Russian tradition than with that of Western art history. In the 
meantime, Greece and the Balkan countries likewise became aware of the Byzantine herit- 
age in their culture. In Greece, particularly, where classical archaeology for so long has 
almost exclusively dominated all cultural activities, the rise of interest in Byzantine studies 
combined with the excavations and restorations of the existing monuments by scholars 
such as Sotiriou, Orlandos, and others, is on a truly impressive scale, and the foundation of 
a Byzantine museum in Athens and the establishment of private collections, notably that 
of Benaki, who turned his collection into a public museum, are testimonies of Greece’s 
accomplishments. 

II 


It is against this European background that the development of research activities and 
of the collections of Byzantine objects in America must be viewed. The Museo Sacro of the 
Vatican and the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris already possessed a remarkable number of 
Byzantine objects by the time it became fashionable to acquire them for the leading mu- 
seums, and the Louvre, the Cluny Museum in Paris, the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin 
and the British Museum in London were well ahead in establishing systematic collections 
in this field by the time that America appeared on the market. It is an interesting fact that 
it was not the American museums but nearly exclusively private collectors who became the 
chief rivals of European museums. This is not entirely explained by a greater awareness of 
some private collectors of new trends in artistic taste and their prerogative to center more 
exclusively on a period for which they have developed a predilection, compared with the 
generally more conservative policy of most museums, which are rather hesitant to enter 
new fields. There are other reasons which made Byzantine art especially attractive to private 
collectors: the combination of formal beauty and material splendor, coupled with great 
technical perfection and an aristocratic spirit which gives to even the smallest object a rare 
distinction. Works in gold and silver, jewelry, ivories and enamels became the collector’s 
favorite items, while monumental art was neglected. Thus one has to be aware that with 
the concentration on small objects American collections give today an incomplete picture 
of the accomplishments of Byzantine art, since frescoes, mosaics and marble sculpture will 
in all probability not be imported to this country on any large scale. 

Thanks to the generosity of their owners, all the great private collections in which Byzan- 
tine art forms an essential part were within the last generation turned into public institu- 
tions or donated to existing museums so that they might be enjoyed by a larger public. 
When in 1917 the collection of Pierpont Morgan, which he had given to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, was displayed in a special wing which bears his name, this place at 
once became outstanding for its Byzantine treasures.* It is not so much the number as the 


8 J. Breck and M. R. Rogers, Handbook of the Pierpont Morgan Wing, 2nd ed., New York, 1929. 
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high quality and the uniqueness of some of the objects which give to this collection its great 
distinction in the Byzantine field. The set of silver plates from Cyprus with episodes from 
the life of David (pl. cv1), datable by their stamps in the period of the emperor Heraclius, 
and products of an imperial workshop, belong to the extremely rare pieces of pre-icono- 
clastic Constantinopolitan art. They will have to play a greater role than has hitherto been 
assigned to them in the definition of the characteristics of Early Constantinopolitan style 
and its strong Hellenistic heritage. Another focus in the Morgan collection are the Byzan- 
tine enamels, particularly those of the famous Svenigorodskoi collection which, since their 
splendid publication by Kondakoff,* have become key monuments in all discussions of this 
medium, in which Byzantine art was unparalleled by any other culture. With the exception 
of the wealth of enamels still in Russia, especially in the Caucasus, the Morgan material 
outranks that of any other museum, including those of Western Europe. Within the very 
comprehensive collection of Byzantine ivories all essential groups as they were established 
in the corpus® are represented by pieces, some of them very outstanding, from the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, i.e., the period when Byzantine style was at the height of its de- 
velopment. One obtains from this group of monuments perhaps the clearest impression of 
the variety of styles, due to the different workshops in the capital that simultaneously 
manufactured ivories for various religious and profane purposes. 

The second outstanding private collection, rivalling Pierpont Morgan’s in scope and 
quality, is that of Henry Walters, who left it to his native city of Baltimore after his death 
in 1931. The Walters Art Gallery, as it was then named, quickly became one of the most 
lively and best administered museums in this country.® The strength of its Byzantine ma- 
terial likewise lies in the ivory carvings representing the various schools. Several pieces 
came to light only after the collection had been turned into a public museum and are 
therefore missing in the corpus whose authors had no knowledge of their existence. Of 
special interest also is the collection of late classical and Early Christian ivories; and in 
general the museum has a great wealth of smaller objects such as bronzes, jewelry, gems, 
rock crystals from the period in which the Early Christian style began to crystallize. In 
the unravelling of the Egyptian, Syrian, Palestinian, Constantinopolitan and other regional 
styles, a task which still awaits clarification after a research period of too hasty generaliza- 
tions, many a piece from the Walters Art Gallery will take its place in this discussion. 

While Morgan and Walters integrated their Byzantine objects with the Western material 
of the same period, Charles L. Freer acquired Early Christian, Byzantine and related ob- 
jects as an appendix to his well known Far Eastern collection, which he left as a gift to the 
Nation. In 1925 it was made accessible to the public in its new building in Washington 
where it forms a part of the Smithsonian Institution. This association with Oriental art 
explains Freer’s interest in the border regions of Byzantine art rather than the art of its 
capital. Egypt is represented by substantial parts of the fabulous late classical gold treasure 
from the fifth to the seventh centuries which supposedly came from Antinoé’ and by the 
unique book covers from about the seventh century with the figures of the four evangelists 
painted in encaustic technique.* Compared with the Byzantine miniatures of a Gospel frag- 


4N. Kondakoff, Histoire et monuments des emaux 7 W. Dennison, “A Gold Treasure of the Late Ro- 
byzantins, Frankfurt a. M., 1892. man Period,” University of Michigan Studies, Hu- 

5 Adolph Goldschmidt and Kurt Weitzmann, Die manistic Series, vol. xii, part ii, New York, 1918. 
byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X —XIII. Jahr- ®C. R. Morey, “East Christian Paintings in the 
hunderts, Berlin, vol. i, 1930, vol. ii, 1934. Freer Collection,” University of Michigan Studies, 

6 Walters Art Gallery, Handbook of the Collection, Humanistic Series, vol. xii, part i, New York, 1914. 
Baltimore, Md., 1936. 
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ment and a Climax manuscript? the Armenian manuscripts are of a greater variety and 
importance, including one of the finest thirteenth century manuscripts in existence, a richly 
illustrated Gospel in the style of Toros Roslin.1° When the Freer Gallery showed its East 
Christian collection as a whole for the first time in an exhibition arranged for Princeton’s 
Bicentennial conference, it became evident that its present curator of Near Eastern art, 
Richard Ettinghausen, intends to continue the collecting of East Christian material, as 
shown by the acquisition of some of the earliest Armenian miniatures." 

For Morgan, Walters and Freer Byzantine art constituted only a part of their great 
collections and it was therefore a novelty when the last of the great private collectors to be 
mentioned, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, placed Byzantine art in the very center of 
their interest, a clear sign of the growing recognition and appreciation which Byzantine art 
had gained within the last generation. This Dumbarton Oaks collection, which together 
with its Research Library became a part of Harvard University in 1940, is still in the proc- 
ess of steady growth and important pieces are added every year.” It is very difficult there- 
fore to assess the value of this collection for Byzantine studies since every statement made 
at the moment may soon be obsolete. Yet a number of objects have already found their 
definite place in any general treatment of Byzantine art, such as the silver plate from Riha 
with the communion of the Apostles (pl. crv),!* the ivory with the Virgin between two saints 
of the Romanus group“ which is perhaps the finest single ivory in this country, the Hestia 
tapestry” and others. Lately efforts have been made to round out the collection in a more 
systematic fashion, and in the field of middle-Byzantine ivories, thanks to very recent pur- 
chases, every school is now represented by a characteristic piece, just as is the case in the 
Morgan and Walters collections. In the field of textiles'* the Dumbarton Oaks collection is 
today outranked by very few. A few pieces of sculpture like the emperor roundel"’ and the 
marble Virgin give an impression of the monumental arts, but since this aspect of Byzantine 
art will never be represented in American collections on a larger scale, a kind of substitute 
was found in the acquisition of excellent copies in original size of the newly discovered mo- 
saics of Hagia Sophia.!® 

Early Christian and Byzantine art —and the same is true for Western art up to the Gothic 
—cannot be fully comprehended without a thorough study of book illumination, a medium 
which from the iconographical point of view is central as far as inventiveness in subject 
matter is concerned. In the past, naturally, libraries were primarily concerned with texts, 
and insofar as the great European libraries possess illustrated books, the majority of them 
form parts of older monastic libraries which were transferred as a whole to public institu- 
tions. Only in fairly recent times have art historically-minded librarians begun to purchase 


°C. R. Morey, op. cit. 

10 No complete reproduction exists. For examples, cf. 
S. Der Nersessian, Armenia and the Byzantine Empire, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1945, pp. 124 ff. and pls. xx, 2; 
XXIx. 

1 F, Macler, Documents d’art arméniens, Paris, 1924, 
pls. 1 ff. 

12 The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Col- 
lection of Harvard University, Handbook of the Col- 
lection, Washington, 1946. Cf. also B. Segall, “The 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection,” AJA, xlv, 1941, pp. 7 
ff.; BFM, x, 6, December, 1947. 

13H. Peirce and R. Tyler, L’ Art byzantin, ii, Paris, 
1984, p. 115, pl. 144. 
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16 FE. Kitzinger, “The Horse and Lion Tapestry,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 3, Cambridge, Mass., 
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17H. Peirce and R. Tyler, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
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18 Tn addition to the lunette with the emperor in 
proskynesis a copy of one of the figures of a bishop in 
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books for reasons of their artistic decoration. The same holds true for the public libraries 
of America, and if, nevertheless, some institutions in this country today possess remarkable 
collections of illustrated manuscripts, they are once more exclusively gifts of great private 
collectors. 

It was a novelty in the history of collecting when Pierpont Morgan started to collect 
books with a definite emphasis on their artistic decoration. Assisted by Belle da Costa 
Greene, whose name will forever be linked with the formation of this library, he succeeded 
in acquiring representative examples from practically every major school of illumination. 
Some of the old libraries in Europe, such as the Vatican, the Bibliothéque Nationale and the 
British Museum, are, of course, unparalleled in their wealth of illustrated books from certain 
schools, while others are not represented at all. Thanks to its systematic efforts, the Morgan 
Library, which in 1924 was established as a public educational institution,’® today occupies 
a unique place in that an art historian would be in a position to write a stylistic survey of 
mediaeval book illumination by choosing his examples almost exclusively from the treasures 
of this collection. It is true that particular emphasis is placed on Latin manuscripts, al- 
though among the Greek the eleventh century lectionary from the H. Yates Thompson 
collection” is a singularly beautiful example of the best period of Byzantine book illumina- 
tion, and the tenth century Dioscurides manuscript from the imperial library of Constanti- 
nople” is surpassed only by the famous Julia Anicia codex in Vienna. In one field the Morgan 
Library is unique: with the acquisition of a whole collection of Coptic manuscripts from the 
monastery of El-Hamouly” it owns today the richest collection of illustrated Coptic manu- 
scripts, and since many of them are dated in the ninth and tenth centuries, in any future 
history of Coptic book illumination, the Morgan manuscripts will hold a key position. 

Henry Walters, too, collected illustrated books primarily for artistic reasons, and the 
remarkable library which he brought together is today a part of the Walters Art Gallery. 
As a whole, it is not as large and comprehensive as the Morgan Library, although it is richer 
and more circumspectly collected in the Byzantine field. In a series of Gospels with minia- 
ture portraits of the Evangelists, Byzantine book illumination can be studied from the tenth 
century down through all centuries of the middle and late Byzantine period. By far the 
finest manuscript is a menologium of the month of January (pl. crx, B) which comes from 
the Patriarchal Library of Alexandria.** Made for the emperor Michael the Paphlagonian, 
it shows the height of perfection reached in the imperial scriptorium and surpasses in finesse 
and delicacy of colors many miniatures of its model, the better known Vatican menologium 
cod. gr. 1613, made for Basil II. Proving her intention to round out the already comprehen- 
sive collection of Greek manuscripts, Dorothy Miner, the Librarian and Keeper of Manu- 
scripts, recently acquired a rare, prolifically illustrated monastic Psalter of the eleventh cen- 


19S. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval Codex Constantinopolitanus ... nunc inter thesauros 


and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada, vol. ii, New York, 1937, pp. 1359 ff.; B. da 
Costa Greene and M. P. Harrsen, The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Exhibition of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts Held at the New York Public Library, New York, 
1934; The Pierpont Morgan Library Annual Reports, 
1924-29, 1930-35, 1936-40. 

20H. Y. Thompson, Illustrations from One Hundred 
Manuscripts in the Collection of H. Yates Thompson, 
London, 1912, vol. iii, pls. 20-27. 

21 Pedanii Dioscuridis Anazarbaei, De materia medica 


Pierpont Morgan Bibliothecae asservatus, Paris, 1935 
(facsimile). 

2 Manuscrits coptes de la bibliothéque du Couvent de 
El-Hamouly, 24 facsimiles, Paris, 1911; A Check-list of 
Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York, 1915. 

% §. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, op. cit., vol. i, New 
York, 1935, pp. 757 ff. 
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tury,” a recension of which no copy has previously come to this country, and of which only 
very few exist in European libraries. 

The most important single event in the collection of illustrated Greek manuscripts took 
place in 1925 when all of the illustrated codices from the library of Andreaskiti on Mount 
Athos were brought to this country. One of them was acquired by Henry Walters, but the 
majority and artistically the most prominent ones passed into the possession of Robert 
Garrett of Baltimore, who in 1942 made of his remarkable collection of manuscripts, in 
Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian, Armenian and other languages, a generous gift to the Prince- 
ton University Library.” The manuscripts from Andreaskiti, together with a few more 
from other sources, raise this collection of Greek manuscripts to a level equal to that of the 
Morgan and Walters libraries. A unique ninth century Gospel (pl. crx, A) with standing 
figures of Christ, the Virgin and the Evangelists, well known to specialists in the field as 
Andreaskiti No. 5, takes the first place, and another treasure is a richly illustrated Scala 
Paradisi of John Climax, a Constantinopolitan manuscript from the year 1082 A.p. 

After the above mentioned private collections were turned into museums, some of their 
curators made valuable additions in recent years, thus rounding out their collections in the 
spirit of their founders. But aside from these efforts, the other great museums of this country 
have not shared the interest in this new field, though there are a few exceptions, notably the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, whose director, W. M. Milliken, acquired a number of Byzan- 
tine pieces which show his discriminating taste for high quality. The ivory with the Virgin 
enthroned from the Stroganoff collection (pl. cv11)”’ stood out in the Baltimore exhibition 
as one of those pieces which combine the Byzantine sense for dignity and formal beauty in 
the highest degree. Among the other museums the Detroit Institute of Arts has made a 
promising beginning of collecting Early Christian and Byzantine objects, among which is 
the only “Monza Ampulla” in this country.”* 

The list of the great American collections in the Byzantine and related fields would be 
incomplete without mentioning the remarkable assembly of rare objects by the late Josef 
Brummer, whose establishment resembled a Cabinet des Médailles more than a dealer’s 
shop. Combining connoisseurship with a genuine curiosity for objects of adverse cultures, 
Brummer had brought together a collection which could rival the greatest private or public 
collections in certain fields. Since it seems doubtful that his material will remain together 
much longer, the Baltimore exhibition, to which he had lent most of the pertinent objects, 
may well have been the last chance to see it all together.”** Of the approximately 900 items 
of the Baltimore exhibition?’ nearly 200 came from Brummer, and with the exception of mo- 
saics and miniature painting, every group of monuments included pieces from his collection. 
Among them—to quote only a few examples—were marble sculptures such as the very 
sensitive fourth century head of a woman in the type of the empress Flacilla (pl. cv, A)?®* 
and the head of a man with gazing eyes (Catal. no. 7) so typical for the Constantinian pe- 
riod, the ivory box from the Cook collection with the personification of Isis-Fortuna on its 


2% From the Phillipps Collection at Cheltenham, 
Sotheby Catalogue, 1946, Sale 1st of July, p. 6, no. 2 and 
pl. 

26 S. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 865 
ff.; The Princeton University Library Chronicle, vol. iii, 
no. 4, June 1942, pp. 113 ff. 

27 Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, op. cit., ii, pl. xxxII, no. 
79. 

28 Parker Lesley, Early Christian, Byzantine and 
Romanesque Art. The Detroit Institute of Arts, 


Detroit, 1939. 

288 Many of Brummer’s Byzantine pieces have in the 
meantime been sold and were acquired chiefly by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Washington and by The 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

29 Early Christian and Byzantine Art, An Exhibition 
held at the Baltimore Museum of Art, Organized by the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1947. 

298 Now in The Metropolitan Museum. 
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lid and Dionysus between a Maenad and a Satyr on the curved side (pls. cr, cm, A),?*» per- 
haps the finest late classical ivory in the exhibition, and the silver bow] with the Bacchic 
Thiasus formerly in the Burg collection in Haarlem (Catal. no. 362).?% 


Ill 


The growing interest in Byzantine art was crystallized in Europe in the great international 
exhibition in Paris in 1931, the first of its kind entirely devoted to this field,*° and destined 
to show to a large public the artistic achievements of a culture against which a prejudice of 
monotony and sterility had existed since the days of the Italian Renaissance. Drawing from 
the great museums and church treasures of the whole of Europe, this exhibition showed 
Byzantine objects of the first quality in such an accumulation as will probably not be re- 
peated for a long time to come. Although there were only comparatively few pieces from 
American collections present, notably those belonging at that time to Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, 
yet the Paris exhibition had a great effect on America. Not only did many objects which in 
1931 were still in the hands of European collectors and dealers find their way to this coun- 
try, but on this side of the ocean the very idea of showing Byzantine art in public exhibitions 
took root and was pursued with greater zeal than in any European country. 

In 1937 the Art Museum at Worcester, Massachusetts, arranged an exhibition of “Pagan 
and Christian Art in the Latin West and Byzantine East” as was announced in the cata- 
logue.*! It was not a very fortunate idea to label an exhibition that included largely Byzan- 
tine objects “Dark Ages,” but this misleading term in no way impairs the merits of F. H. 
Taylor and P. B. Cott, who first had the courage to interest the American public in a new 
experience. Since this exhibition was made up exclusively from objects in American posses- 
sion, most of which had reached this country only fairly recently, it could not, of course, 
rival the Paris exhibition in scope and quality of its objects, yet this short-coming was 
largely offset by the many novelties and surprises to be seen at Worcester. Not only. were 
many objects from museums, collectors and dealers shown for the first time in public, but of 
particular interest was the first display in this country of a series of floor mosaics from An- 
tioch, the city on the Orontes which Princeton University, joined by other institutions, had 
begun to excavate. The Worcester Art Museum had contributed to this enterprise and its 
share of the mosaics formed the focal point of the exhibition. On a set of twelve mosaics, 
chosen so as to represent each phase from the first to the sixth century, late classical monu- 
mental painting could for the first time be studied in an uninterrupted sequence in material 
coming from one of the four great metropolitan cities of the ancient world. Furthermore, 
the first results of Thomas Whittemore’s work in Hagia Sophia were shown for the first time 
in public by means of excellent copies of some of the mosaics in original size, and Yale Uni- 
versity sent from the material excavated at Dura-Europos a few examples of relief sculpture 
and frescoes from the Mithraeum (pl. ci, A). Thus the chief value of the Worcester exhibi- 
tion rested on the combination of collector’s items with the results of the excavations of 
various American institutions. 

The lively interest in East Christian and Byzantine Art, stimulated by the Worcester 
exhibition, was taken into consideration in two exhibitions which followed shortly there- 
after, though their focus was not primarily in these two fields. In 1940 the Museum of 


29 Now in Dumbarton Oaks. Paris, 1933. 
29° Now in Dumbarton Oaks. 81 The Dark Ages, Loan Exhibition of Pagan and 
30 Exposition Internationale d’Art Byzantin, Musée Christian Art in the Latin West and Byzantine East, 
des Arts Décoratifs, Palais du Louvre, Catalogue, Paris, Worcester, 1937. 
1931. F. Volbach, G. Salles, G. Duthuit, Art byzantin, 
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Fine Arts in Boston arranged an exhibition of Mediaeval Art from 1000 to 1400 which was 
more or less conceived as a continuation of the Worcester show.*? Georg Swarzenski, the 
chief organizer of the Boston exhibition, had been fully aware of the long and persistent 
influence of Byzantine art on the Latin West even in his earliest publications on Regensburg 
and Salzburg book illumination at a time when such an idea had not yet been as widely 
accepted as it is today. It, therefore, could be expected of him that he would include in an 
exhibition centered on Romanesque and Gothic art a considerable amount of Byzantine 
material such as manuscripts, ivories, gems, and enamels, as an effective foil without which 


the development of Latin art would have remained incomprehensible. 


The other exhibition which must be mentioned in this context is that of “Pagan and 
Christian Egypt” which the Brooklyn Museum held in its rooms in 1941.** Though limited 
in scope to pre-Coptic and Coptic art, this show, brought together by John D. Cooney and 
Mrs. R. M. Riefstahl, had the distinction of being the most systematic exhibition covering 
Egyptian art from the first to the tenth century in its various aspects, with a wealth of 
material from which only unavailable mosaics and frescoes were missing. The Brooklyn 
Museum, with the carefully collected Wilbour bequest as its nucleus,** was certainly the 
most suitable place for such an exhibition. Its particular value for the mediaevalist lay in 
the fact that the transition from the Late Classical into the Early Christian style, with its 
gradually increasing abstraction, can, at the present state of our scholarship, be demonstrated 
in greater detail in the art of Egypt than in that of Syria, Palestine or Constantinople, 
although the latter regions produced works of a generally higher artistic level. The stone 
sculpture, wood carvings, encaustic paintings, bronzes and ivories were well selected to 
illustrate the formation of the Coptic style out of the ancient Egyptian and Greco-Roman 
tradition. Yet the greatest wealth of the exhibition was in the field of textiles, many of 
which were unpublished and shown for the first time. Since this exhibition the Brooklyn 
Museum has made a number of valuable acquisitions and established itself as the foremost 
collection of Coptic art in this country. 

It is against this background that the exhibition in Baltimore, which has just closed its 
doors, must be viewed. Although its official title was “Early Christian and Byzantine Art,”® 
it branched off into various neighboring fields, including many pieces of pure classical art 
as well as numerous examples from the period of migrations. With great diligence Marvin 
Ross, the curator of mediaeval art of the Walters Art Gallery, succeeded in bringing together 
almost all the pertinent material from American museums, private collections and dealers, 
thus surpassing by far any of the aforementioned exhibitions in the accumulation of 
material. Moreover, since the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and the special exhibition in the 
Freer Gallery were considered as extensions of the Baltimore exhibition, one could within 
one hour’s distance survey more or less the whole wealth of Byzantine treasures in this 
country, the only exception being the Metropolitan Museum in New York, which lent only 
comparatively few pieces from the Morgan collection. 

Since, as mentioned before, American museums and collections do not possess many 
pieces of monumental art, this: lacuna was filled by a few remarkable objects which were 
generously loaned by the Musée des Antiquités in Istanbul. The porphyry fragment from 
the sarcophagus of Constantine the Great (Catal. no. 34), damaged, though unspoiled by 


2 Catalogue entitled: Arts of the Middle Ages, 1000- “J. D. Cooney, Late Egyptian and Coptic Art, An 
1400, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1940. introduction to the collections in the Brooklyn Museum, 

33 Catalogue entitled: Pagan and Christian Egypt, New York, 1948. 
Egyptian Art from the First to the Tenth Century a.v., % Cf. note 29. 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 1941. 
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later restorations, shows a freshness and mastery of craftmanship which is no longer visible 
on the heavily restored and overpolished sarcophagi of S. Helena and Constantina in the 
Vatican. The marble drum of a column with richly carved grapevine and a shepherd set 
against a foil of leaves (pl. cv, B) gave an excellent idea of the great technical perfection and 
the continued classical spirit which pervades early Constantinopolitan art. Compared with 
this drum it is difficult to imagine how the relief plaques with Christian scenes from the 
Studion monastery (Catal. nos. 57-59) could have been made in the same place, for the 
style is very different, although nonetheless expressive by its very roughness. Monumental 
painting was represented by copies of mosaics of two still unpublished figures of bishops 
from the nave of Hagia Sophia. Through these copies the public was informed about the 
progress of Thomas Whittemore’s work in the most recent years. 

One of the focal points was the impressive series of Antioch mosaics of which the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, another of the contributors to the excavations, possesses good ex- 
amples from all phases between the first and sixth century (pl. cu, B). Like those in the 
Worcester Museum, they illustrate well the history of late classical painting, and in the 
court, on the walls of which they are permanently installed, they formed a suitable back- 
ground for the display of monumental sculpture. A series of classical portrait heads, some 
of which were dated perhaps a little too late, made the spectator aware of the progressive 
elements in some excellent fourth century heads, such as that of a bearded man (Catal. no. 
7) with the visionary gaze typical of that period or that of the exquisite female head in the 
type of the empress Flacilla (pl. cv, A) which in a masterly manner reflects the elegance and 
noblesse of the imperial style of Constantinople. The inclusion of classical art in an Early 
Christian exhibition is well justified not only because both cultural forces employed over a 
long stretch of time identical formal means of expression, but also because in many cases 
there is an ambiguity as to whether a piece is pagan or Christian. There was e.g., a fragment 
of a fourth century sarcophagus of good quality (Catal. no. 31) which was labelled in the 
Paris exhibition of 1931 (no. 532) as “Le Christ et un lépreux,” and as a miracle scene of 
Christ in the present exhibition. Actually, it is a fragment of a muse sarcophagus and repre- 
sents the deceased seated and conversing with the muse Thalia, who is dressed in a wide- 
meshed tricot typical for the muse of comedy.** The entrance hall leading to the Antioch 
court was dominated by the colossal head of Caracalla in red granite from Koptos (Catal. 
no. 1), which from the formal point of view demonstrated very well that far from Rome the 
transformation of the classical into a more abstract style was well under way at the be- 
ginning of the third century, although from the iconographical point of view, one might 
have wished —as introduction to an exhibition of Early Christian art—another piece than 
the portrait of the archcriminal on the Roman throne. 

Of the various media represented, one of the most impressive displays was that of the 
numerous ivory carvings. The Late Classical and Early Christian group included master- 
pieces like the above-mentioned box with Isis-Fortuna and Dionysus (pls. c1; cm, A), the 
plaque with St. Peter from the Pitcairn collection (Catal. no. 103) reflecting the Italian 
style of the fifth century and another with St. Paul (pl. cu, B). This last work left to the 
Metropolitan Museum by G. Blumenthal, was in all probability made in the sixth century 
in Egypt, like the stylistically related plaques in the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge 
with the standing four Evangelists.*7 The great variety of styles among the early ivories 
made the scholar realize how vague some of the dates and attempts at localizations are and 

% For parallels cf. Fr. Cumont, Recherches sur le 370. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the Mediaeval wwories, 


symbolisme funéraire des Romains, Paris, 1942, pls. etc., Fitzwilliam Museum, McClean Bequest, Cam- 
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how badly a comprehensive study of ivories from the third to the seventh century is needed. 
Whether the two bone furniture ornaments with figures in the proportions of Lehmbruck 
sculpture (Catal. no. 170)*"* are really Coptic of the fourth to the fifth century would have 
to be confirmed by stylistically close parallels, and one may have serious doubts whether the 
drinking horn with the biga (Catal. no. 98) should have been included in the exhibition at 
all. In the middle Byzantine period we are on surer ground. All major groups were repre- 
sented by pieces of first quality: the “‘malerische Gruppe” by several rosette caskets and the 
plaque with two saints from the Pitcairn collection (Catal. no. 144); the so-called “Romanus 
group” by the Hodegetria of the Metropolitan Museum (Catal. no. 125); the ““Nicephorus 
group” by the Cleveland Madonna (pl. cviz), the triptych from Alt-Otting (Catal. no. 124) 
and several others; the “Triptych group” by the plaque with the emperor Constantine 
(Catal. no. 148),37> etc. In the ivory room one had perhaps the best and most comprehensive 
impression of the high quality, the considerable variety and the peculiar dignity of middle 
Byzantine art. 

The material splendor of Early Byzantine art could best be conceived of by the spectator 
in the room that displayed the jewelry, gems and the like. Not only because of the technical 
Jinesse which was the heritage of the Hellenistic tradition but also because of the sense for 
ornamental beauty and delicacy of the colors of semi-precious stones, many of the necklaces 
gave a vivid illustration of what was worn in reality by ladies and noble women as they are 
represented in the Ravennate mosaics. Of great variety and as a whole of high quality was 
the silverware, although the Antioch chalice (Catal. no. 388), meant to be the piéce de résis- 
tance, was placed on so high a pedestal and so theatrically lighted that it could not be prop- 
erly seen and studied at all. Several pieces, notably the magnificent bowl from the Burg 
collection with the Bacchic Thiasus (Catal. No. 362) and the plate with the Amazon on 
horseback (Catal. no. 373)*° exemplified the longevity of pure classical forms far into the 
fifth, sixth and even the seventh century. In the light of this survival the classical ele- 
ments in the Cyprus plates from the early seventh century (Catal. nos. 412-413), illus- 
trating scenes from the life of David, become much more understandable. Moreover, by 
comparing the strongly classical Cyprus plates, which we believe to be Constantinopolitan, 
with the chalice, the phial and other pieces of the Hamah treasure of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery (Catal. nos. 394-411), one could comprehend the Syrian qualities of the latter. 

Among the numerous and varied bronzes there were comparatively few of higher quality 
attracting special attention, such as the Egyptian statuette of a running Heracles from the 
Brooklyn Museum (Catal. no. 200), an enthroned city personification (Catal. no. 205)%74 
and particularly the engraved plaque with a hunting scene of very spirited design (Catal. 
no. 230)” similar to those inlaid bronze plaques published by Minto.** 

The visitor of the exhibition will have noticed that among the jewelry, silverwork and 
bronzes were very few pieces from the middle Byzantine period. For some of the objects 
attributed to this period the date may be questioned, as e.g., the silver drinking vessel in the 
shape of a boat (Catal. no. 417), which is much later than “ca. 1000,” or the pair of beautiful 
gold ornaments with stylized eagles (Catal. no. 471) that may be considerably earlier. This 
lack of metal work of the middle Byzantine period, which on the other hand is so profusely 
represented by ivories, is due not only to the fact that metal pieces of that period were not 
collected in this country, but that there are very few in existence even in the older Euro- 


378 Now in The Metropolitan Museum. 374 Now in The Metropolitan Museum. 
37> Now in Dumbarton Oaks. 37e Now in Dumbarton Oaks. 
87¢ Both now in Dumbarton Oaks. 38 Critica d’ Arte, v, 1936, pp. 127 ff. 
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pean collections. Almost the only remains of precious material are the gold coins and 
cloisonné enamels. The coins were represented by the magnificent collection of the late 
John W. Garrett which he left to The Johns Hopkins University and which possesses par- 
ticularly beautiful strikes. Except for the two small enamel triptychs in the larger triptych 
from Stavelot, now in the Morgan Library (Catal. no. 530) (pl. cv), two pieces from the 
famous Svenigorodskoi collection (Catal. nos. 526, 531) and the presentation in the temple 
from the Bodkine collection (Catal. no. 532), enamels were not very richly represented. 
There are many more Byzantine enamels in this country from the Bodkine collection 
(Detroit, Worcester and Coll. Kahn in New York, etc.), but they were probably excluded 
from the exhibition for the reason that many pieces of this great Russian collection have 
repeatedly been questioned as to authenticity. Yet it must be admitted that connoisseurship 
in this extremely difficult field has not yet developed reliable criteria by which genuine 
and faked enamels can be recognized, and it seems by no means impossible that some of 
the questioned Bodkine pieces will eventually be reinstated as genuine. 

It was certainly wise to keep the textile section within limits. A large display of textiles 
would undoubtedly have placed too great an emphasis on Coptic art, already prevailing 
in the bronze room, and, moreover, this branch of art was so well exhibited in the Brooklyn 
show that there was no need for duplicating it. 

As far as paintings are concerned, it must be admitted that there was not a single first- 
rate icon in the exhibition. Considering the central position of icon painting in the orthodox 
world, this was perhaps the most serious lacuna in presenting a comprehensive picture of 
Byzantine culture. But here again the fault is not with the exhibition. Except for the public 
and private museums of Athens, which in the last decades have built up remarkable collec- 
tions in this field, most of the remaining good icons of the middle and late Byzantine period 
are still in the churches and monasteries, notably those on Mount Athos, and can be studied 
there only with great difficulty. 

The only medium in which painting could be fully appreciated in the exhibition was mini- 
ature painting, and, thanks to Miss Miner, the librarian of the Walters Art Gallery, every 
Greek manuscript of good quality available in this country was to be seen.*® The great bulk 
was, of course, from the three great collections mentioned before, the Walters, the Morgan 
and the Garrett, this last now belonging to Princeton University. But since the material 
of these three libraries has never been shown together, the manuscript room of the exhibition 
augmented by single pieces from other libraries, offered a unique opportunity to study 
Byzantine painting in an uninterrupted sequence from the ninth to the fifteenth century and 
even later. The end of the ninth century was represented by the Princeton Gospels with the 
standing Evangelists (pl. crx, A) depicted in a style that reveals a strong Palestinian tradi- 
tion. Typical of the tenth century were the Evangelists and epistle writers of a New Testa- 
ment (Catal. no. 695), unfortunately much flaked, but delicately painted in light colors, and 
a single miniature of an Evangelist in light wash-colors, inserted in a later codex (Catal. 
714), both from the Walters. The impact of the Macedonian renaissance could be seen in 
two examples, likewise from the Walters collection: the very beautiful miniature of S. Mark 
(Catal. no. 701) and the menologium with its 24 miniatures (pl. crx, B) which shows 
the height of perfection achieved in the imperial scriptorium, both of the early eleventh 
century. To the second half of that century, when the classical tradition had been infused 
with a strong ascetic element, belonged such first-rate manuscripts as the lectionary in the 
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Morgan Library (Catal. no. 705), the Climax from 1082 a.p. in Princeton (Catal. no. 708), 
a charming leaf with Moses receiving the law (Catal. no. 699), the only fragment in this 
country of the so-called aristocratic Psalter recension, and the newly acquired aristocratic 
Psalter, likewise unparalleled in this country, these last two also from the Walters collection. 
The strong hieratic quality of the twelfth century could be seen in a miniature of the Virgin 
with the Christ child from a Gospel book in Princeton (Catal. no. 710) which has the monu- 
mentality of an apse mosaic. The neo-hellenistic trend of the thirteenth century, already 
prevalent during the Latin occupation, was exemplified by the Evangelist portraits of 
another Princeton Gospel (Catal. no. 725), in which the revitalized classical style is com- 
bined with a new picturesque expression resulting from an increasingly loose brush tech- 
nique. Impressive examples of the fourteenth century were the two leaves from a Gospel of 
the Lavra monastery on Mount Athos with Christ appearing to the apostles and the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist in the rare technique of a spirited brush drawing (Catal. nos. 735- 
736). Together with a few Coptic, Syrian, Arabic and especially fine Armenian examples, 
the manuscript exhibition was well rounded and gave the most coherent picture of the de- 
velopment of middle and late Byzantine art. 

These few remarks on the Baltimore exhibition do not do full justice to the complex 
problems raised by its rich and diversified material, for its stimulating effect will be felt 
only in the years to come, but what it has already achieved is to make the general public 
and the scholarly world at large aware that Early Christian and Byzantine art are firmly 
established fields in this country. 


IV 


American activities in the fields of Early Christian and Byzantine art are not confined 
to the collecting of objects and the arranging of exhibitions, but they include the pursuit 
of research in various forms, in the field and in the study. First of all, American excavations 
and expeditions, organized partly in association with European institutions, have in the 
last decades made fundamental contributions in shaping new ideas about the origin of 
Christian art in the Eastern Mediterranean and in providing a clearer picture of the art of 
the great capital on the Bosporus. 

American scholarship in Early Christian art appeared for the first time as a challenging 
competitor to the older European tradition when Howard C. Butler organized the Princeton 
University Expeditions to Syria around the turn of the century.*° By mapping churches 
from all parts of Syria, he made obsolete the older work of Ch. J. Vogiié“* who had drawn 
his generalizing conclusions from too limited a number of monuments. The full importance 
of the great variety of Syrian church forms for the history of Early Christian architecture 
in general was only realized when E. B. Smith published posthumously Butler’s final history 
of church architecture in Syria.“ The other great excavation conducted by H. C. Butler, 
that at Sardis, was of no consequence for Early Christian art, save that the splendid huge 
sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina, found at Sardis, stimulated C. R. Morey to write 
his monograph on Asiatic sarcophagi;* this became the basic study on Eastern sarcophagi 
of the Roman period, through which the isolated Christian fragment in Berlin with Christ. 
between two apostles became fully understandable.“ 


40 Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions 
to Syria in 1904-05 and 1909. 

4t Ch. J. Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, 2 vols., Paris, 1865- 
“H. C. Butler, Early Churches in Syria Fourth to 
Seventh Centuries, edited and completed by E. Baldwin 


Smith, Princeton, 1929. 

4 C. R. Morey, The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia 
Sabina and the Asiatic Sarcophagi, Sardis, vol. v, part 
i, Princeton, 1924. 

“ C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton, 1942 
(frontispiece). 
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A great expansion of excavation activities came in the years between the two world 
wars. From 1928-1934 Yale University, joined by the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
continued the excavation and restoration of the most important monuments of the city of 
Gerasa in Transjordania, a task which has been started by the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem. The publication, edited by Carl H. Kraeling,“ which records what has been 
accomplished to the present day in this only partly excavated city, testifies to the increasing 
interest in Early Christian art by excavators of ancient cities during the last decades. In 
the nineteenth century excavators in classical cities were almost exclusively interested in 
Greek and Roman remains, but when J. W. Crowfoot directed the excavation of Gerasa, 
he paid particular attention to its churches of which he unearthed no less than eleven and 
thus made a major contribution to the history of Early Christian Church architecture in 
Palestine. 

Whereas in the nineteenth century excavators often destroyed the upper Byzantine 
strata and threw away potsherds and the like, no responsible archaeologist today would dare 
to do so. It deserves recognition with what care, for example, the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Athens, in its excavation of the Agora, handled the Byzantine findings, 
engaging among its field workers Miss Alison Frantz who, being trained in the Byzantine 
field, published in Hesperia the Byzantine frescoes of some churches in the Agora area and 
the smaller objects such as pottery, etc. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the study of Early Christian architecture— 
along with other fields of the history of art—has profited by the settling in this country of 
German scholars in the years preceding the last war. Richard Krautheimer of Vassar Col- 
lege, who had begun, while still in Europe, a corpus of the basilicas of Rome, has continued 
this work and brought out in recent years the first fascicules of this comprehensive publica- 
tion“ which has made America one of the foremost research centers of the Early Christian 
architecture of Rome. 

The one American excavation which more than any other startled the archaeological 
world by its utterly unexpected findings was that of the little Roman garrison town of 
Dura-Europos on the Euphrates. Yale University, which in 1928 started a systematic ex- 
cavation of this place together with the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters, owes 
much of its success to the great Russian scholar, Michael Rostovtzeff, the guiding spirit of 
this enterprise. This is not the place to evaluate the merits of the excavation, which brought 
to light so many sanctuaries of different religious communities,” but our concern is merely 
with its importance for Christian art. James H. Breasted, who as early as 1922, i.e., before 
Yale began the excavations of Dura, had found the first frescoes in that place, was, as far 
as the strong frontality of the figures and other stylistic elements were concerned, reminded 
of the mosaics of S. Vitale in Ravenna and significantly published his discovery under the 
title “Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting.”’** 

One of the greatest surprises was the discovery of a small Christian chapel with fresco- 
paintings that were brought to this country and installed in a replica of the chapel in the 
Yale Museum.“ Dated 232 a.p., it is the only Christian church in existence with frescoes of 
the pre-Constantinian period. The main subjects of these frescoes, the Good Shepherd, the 


“5 Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, New Haven, 1938. 1945. 

Corpus basilicarum christianarum Romae, Rome, 48 The University of Chicago Oriental Institute Pub- 
1937 ff. So far three fascicules of vol. i have appeared. _lications, vol. i, Chicago, 1924. 

‘7 The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary 4 P. V. C. Baur, The Paintings in the Christian 
Reports, i-ix, New Haven, 1929-1946. Final Reports, Chapel, v, Preliminary Report, New Haven, 1934, pp. 
iv, part i, fase. 1 and iv, part ii, New Haven, 1943 and 254 ff. and pls. xxxrx-ui. 
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Healing of the Paralytic and Christ Saving the Sinking Peter, are treated somewhat dif- 
ferently from the iconography of the catacombs, although they belong to the same category 
of scenes symbolizing salvation. However, among the larger panel-like compositions there is 
one explained by the excavators as the Three Women at the Tomb, and although this inter- 
pretation has been doubted, a more convincing one has so far not been proposed. If the in- 
terpretation is correct, then the far-reaching conclusion has to be drawn that Christian 
painting, even in the pre-Constantinian period, was not confined to a few symbolic scenes 
like those in the catacombs, but that it possessed at the same time a narrative illustration 
of the Gospels. It is this realization that made some archaeologists hesitant to accept the 
proposed identification, since it would upset the long cherished notion that the narrative 
illustration of the Gospels grew out of the simpler symbolic art at a later date. From this 
point of view the Dura fresco touches upon one of the most fundamental problems of the 
origin of Christian art. 

Yet Dura’s fame rests most of all on the synagogue with its extensive fresco cycles illus- 
trating episodes from the Pentateuch, the Books of Kings, the Prophets, and the Book of Es- 
ther.®° Suddenly we were faced with evidence that the Hellenized Jews had practiced repre- 
sentational art on a considerable scale. The vast amount of literature which has accumulated 
in the few years since the discovery of the synagogue is witness to the tremendous impact 
which it made on international scholarship. At the moment it seems advisable to wait for 
Kraeling’s final documentary publication in order to have a surer basis for further discus- 
sions. For Christian archaeology there arises the fundamental problem whether or not the 
early Christians knew the Old Testament iconography of the Hellenized Jews and made use 
of it for the illustration of the Septuagint. So far this question has been answered in the 
affirmative by Du Mesnil*™ and Leveen® and in the negative by Morey. The present writer, 
who has devoted the last ten years to the study of Greek Bible illustration, has come to a 
positive conclusion and intends to publish his invéstigation on this subject soon after the 
appearance of Kraeling’s book. Thus the Dura synagogue is not only the concern of the 
Hebrew archaeologist, but opens new and vast perspectives for the Christian archaeologist 
as well. 

Ever since the concept of Rome as the primary place of origin of Early Christian art has 
been doubted, interest has centered on Alexandria and Antioch, the two great rival metrop- 
oleis of the East, where Christian communities were flourishing at a very early date. C. R. 
Morey, bent on the idea of contributing through excavation to the solution of the problem 
of the origin of Early Christian art, would have liked to start digging in Alexandria, knowing 
only too well the extreme importance of this city for the earliest phase of Christian art. But 
since an excavation of this city was technically not feasible, Morey made the second best 
choice and in 1932 organized the excavation of Antioch, undertaken jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology of Princeton University and the Louvre, and with contribu- 
tions by other American institutions. The excavations, which continued until the outbreak 
of the last war, have admittedly been disappointing as far as the finding of Christian objects 
is concerned, although the few that were found proved to be extremely important as we 
shall see later. But the scarcity of Christian material has been more than compensated by 


50 C. H. Kraeling, The Synagogue at Dura, vi, Pre- 52 J. Leveen, “The Hebrew Bible in Art,” The 
liminary Report, New Haven, 1936, pp. 337 ff. and pls. | Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1939, London, 
XLVII-LIII. 1944, 

51 Comte Du Mesnil du Buisson, Les Peintures de la 588 Art Bulletin, xxiii, 1941, pp. 231 ff. 
synagogue de Doura-Europos, Rome, 1939. 
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the finding of an extraordinary wealth of floor mosaics which have come to light nearly 
everywhere in the large city area. Not only can they be considered today as the nucleus for 
any history of late classical style in painting from the first to the sixth century, but the 
variety of subject matter has greatly enhanced our knowledge of pagan iconography 
in many aspects: mythology, mystery cults, literary writings such as dramas, romances and 
so on. A large and representative collection of Antioch mosaics is today in Princeton, but 
because of the limited space in the museum of the University only a few of them, unfor- 
tunately, can be exhibited at the present time. Moreover, the mosaics have indirectly 
thrown new light on important issues of Christian art as well. Some of the mosaics of the 
fifth and sixth century show a marked stylistic affinity to the miniatures of the famous 
purple codices of the Genesis fragment in Vienna, the Gospels of Rossano and the Gospel 
fragment of Sinope in Paris, manuscripts which had been attributed to various regions such 
as Asia Minor, especially Cappadocia, to Constantinople and also to Syria. Now the latter 
attribution receives strong support, on stylistic grounds, from the Antioch mosaics, and the 
place of origin of these purple codices may be Antioch itself or at least a neighboring region 
strongly under the influence of the great metropolis on the Orontes. 

In a martyrium the Antioch excavators found fragments of marble plaques from the 
fifth to the sixth century, partly in flat relief and partly incised, with scenes from the Old 
and New Testament,” one of which represents Joseph in prison explaining the dreams of the 
chief of the bakers and the chief of the butlers. The iconography agrees to such an extent 
with the same representation in the Greek Bible manuscripts of the middle Byzantine 
period that Antioch must now seriously be considered as the place whence the Bible iconog- 
raphy came to Constantinople. It must be made clear that so far the surface of the vast 
city area of Antioch has only been scratched, and that the resumption of the excavation, 
whenever it will become possible again, holds great promise for the future. 

Almost simultaneously with the Antioch excavation, the Byzantine Institute of America, 
under its director, Thomas Whittemore, began to free the mosaic decoration of Hagia Sophia 
from its Turkish plaster cover. The importance of unveiling the mosaics of the Great Church 
on which Constantinople had at all times lavished its greatest artistic talents, can hardly 
be exaggerated. Ever since the Swiss architect Fossati restored the church in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, uncovering the mosaics for a short while only to have them hidden 
again under new plaster, their publication by Salzenberg® was the only record the scholar 
could work with, though it was realized that his lithographic reproductions were inadequate 
for an artistic appreciation of their style. Whittemore has already discovered more mosaics 
than were known from the plates of Salzenberg, and his work is not yet finished. Except for 
the beautiful ornamental decoration, no mosaics have thus far been found of the Justinianic 
or, for that matter, of the pre-iconoclastic period, and whether figurative mosaics of that 
period will be uncovered in the future can by no means be taken for granted. It appears that 
a coherent program with figurative representations was not devised and executed before 
the end of the iconoclastic period, since a major part of the mosaics uncovered points stylis- 
tically to the period of Basil I. To this time belong not only the magnificent Pantocrator in 


& The Committee for the excavation of Antioch and 1941. Cf. also C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch, 
its vicinity has in quick succession published the re- New York, 1938; Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pave- 
sults of the expeditions. So far three volumes have ments, 2 vols., Princeton, 1947. 
appeared: Antioch-on-the Orontes, i, The Excavations 55 K, Weitzmann in Antioch-on-the Orontes, vol. iii, 
of 1932, ed. by G. W. Elderkin; ii, The Excavations, pp. 135 ff. 

1933-1936, ed. by R. Stillwell; iii, The Excavations, 5 W. Salzenberg, Alt-chrisiliche Baudenkmale von 
1937-1939, ed. by R. Stillwell, Princeton, 1934, 1988, Constantinopel, Berlin, 1855. 
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the narthex with the kneeling emperor, who in all probability represents Basil himself, but 
also the figures of the bishops in the nave on which Whittemore is working at this very 
moment. In a lecture given at the opening of the Baltimore exhibition he showed a color film 
of the most recently discovered bishop: the patriarch Ignatius who died only a few years 
before this mosaic could have been executed. It cannot be the purpose of this report to 
enter the controversy about the date of some of the mosaics, as, e.g., the Virgin between 
Constantine and Justinian, the expressive Deesis, or the Virgin enthroned and the archangel 
in the apse. Yet it is to be hoped that eventually a clear chronology can be established, since 
other mosaics, such as those with the portraits of emperors and empresses, provide a sure 
basis for dating. This much has already become evident, that beginning with the end of the 
ninth century half a millennium of the development of the most noble branch of Byzantine 
art can be studied by means of the mosaics of Hagia Sophia, a development which hitherto 
could be studied only in book illumination. Byzantinists are eagerly waiting to see what is 
the style of the still hidden huge prophet figures between the windows of the nave, or of the 
medallion of the Virgin between Peter and Paul in the Western arch, that date from a res- 
toration of the time of Basil II. But they will have to be patient, since the progress of the 
cleaning, which is done in the most painstaking fashion, can naturally proceed only at a 
slow pace.®” Under the supervision of Whittemore, excellent color copies in original size 
were made of a number of the mosaics; these can be seen at various places in this country, 
so that those unable to see the originals can get a good impression of their artistic beauty. 
A copy of the lunette with the emperor kneeling before the Pantocrator is in the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection, which recently also secured a copy of one of the figures of bishops in the 
nave; the Metropolitan Museum possesses the Deesis which we hope will sometime be 
permanently installed, following its first showing in 1944 during an exhibition that presented 


a record of the progress of the arts under the Turkish Republic;** and plaster casts of some 
of the heads of the imperial family were acquired by the Fogg Museum at Harvard. 


The expeditions to Syria, the excavations in Gerasa, Dura and Antioch and the uncover- 
ing of the mosaics of Hagia Sophia were the enterprises of only a few institutions: Princeton 
and Yale Universities and the Byzantine Institute of America. That the achievements of 
these enterprises became known not only to a few specialists in the field but found a wider 
response and appreciation in this country is due to the fact that in many universities and 
colleges the subject of Early Christian and Byzantine art has taken an important place in 
the art historical curriculum during the last generation. This is more or less the single- 
handed accomplishment of C. R. Morey, who taught these subjects through several decades 
at Princeton University until his retirement as head of the Art Department two years ago. 
In all this time he has trained his pupils in these fields in the conviction that the acquaint- 
ance with the art and culture of the beginning of our era leads to a better understanding of 
those values on which our Western civilization rests, and through his pupils his ideas have 
spread to many places in this country. Moreover, all scholars in America, who at the present 
are in a position to study certain aspects of Early Christian and Byzantine art—and those 
include not only his pupils—are greatly indebted to him for having done the spade work 


57 So far three well illustrated preliminary reports the Southern Vestibule; vol. iii: The Imperial Portraits 
have been published by Whittemore which, however, of the South Gallery, Oxford University Press, 1933, 
cover only a part of the mosaics already cleaned: vol. 1936, 1942. 

i: The Mosaics of the Narthex; vol. ii: The Mosaics of 58 BMMA, March, 1944. 
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that prepared the way for their specialized research. In addition, the scholarly world has 
become familiar with his ideas on Christian art through his extensive literary production, 
notably the last two books which sum up his life work to the end of his teaching career.®* 
But in order to assess Morey’s contributions to his chosen field, many articles and books of 
his pupils, which were written under his guidance and are pervaded by his ideas, would 
have to be taken into consideration. 

Through his initiative the Art Department of Princeton University became the research 
center for studies of Early Christian and Byzantine art. The enterprises he started are of a 
great variety: we have already dealt with the excavation of Antioch as one of his most 
successful. Another is the “Index of Christian Art” that was begun in 1917 and was first 
intended to include all Christian monuments up to the year 700. Later, it was expanded to 
the year 1200, and the present program is to include Christian objects up to 1400. Today it 
is already a workable instrument for the tracing of iconographical parallels of any Christian 
subject matter, and it will of course become increasingly useful as it approaches the state of 
comparative completeness. One copy of the Index is deposited in Dumbarton Oaks at 
Washington and another in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, where it is accessible 
for consultation to a larger group of scholars. 

Through Morey’s energy several large publication projects were launched. It was on his 
insistence that the results of the Antioch excavation were published so soon in order to 
make them available as quickly as possible to further discussion. Another of his enterprises 
is the critical catalogue of the Museo Sacro in the Vatican whose rich collections in a great 
variety of media were ideally suited for touching on nearly every problem of Early Chris- 
tian, Byzantine and Western mediaeval art. Three volumes, dealing with ivories, enamels 
and textiles have appeared so far, and it is greatly to be hoped that other volumes will 
appear in the not too distant future, particularly that on gold glasses, in which the Vatican 
is so rich that its material will form the basis for all future studies. It was typical of Morey 
to use the diverse material of the Museo Sacro at the same time for teaching purposes, and 
under his direction many detailed studies of single objects were made, of which twenty- 
seven have been published so far in various journals, preparatory to the final volumes of the 
catalogue. 

The lifelong occupation with problems of Christian iconography led Morey and some of 
his students and colleagues, to the realization that the chief medium in which iconography 
was invented, through which it spread and in which the most precise method of its study 
could be developed was that of illuminated manuscripts. Thus a new series of publica- 
tions was initiated by the Princeton Art Department entitled “Illuminated Manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages” in which so far only Latin manuscripts have appeared.” Yet as the 
work on these publications proceeded, each of the authors became aware that either for 
stylistic or for iconographical reasons the problems of originality or dependence of the 
large Latin miniature cycles could not intelligently be discussed without first knowing more 
about Greek manuscripts. Consequently, the interest became more and more focused on 
Byzantine miniatures. 


59C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton, Volbach, I Tessuti, 1942. 
1942. C. R. Morey, Mediaeval Art, New York, 1942. * (1) L. W. Jones and C. R. Morey, The Miniatures 
6° The Index of Christian Art at Princeton University, of the Manuscripts of Terence, 2 vols. 1931. (2) Ernest 
A Handbook, by Helen Woodruff, Princeton, 1942. T. DeWald, The Stuttgart Psalter, 1930. (3) Ernest T. 
® Catalogo del Museo Sacro della Biblioteca Apos- DeWald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, 1932. 
tolica Vaticana, vol. i: C. R. Morey, Gli Oggetti di (4) Myrtilla Avery, The Exultet Rolls of South Italy, 
avorio e di osso, Citta del Vaticano, 1936; vol..ii: F. 1987 (only Plate volume has appeared so far). 
Stohlman, Gli Smalti, 1939; vol. iii, fase. 1: W. F. 
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At this point the guiding spirit advocating the investigation of Greek manuscript il- 
lumination on a large scale was Albert M. Friend, who laid out a corpus of the illustrated 
Septuagint manuscripts. It was planned that Morey should write the volume on the Octa- 
teuchs, but when it became known in Princeton that the present writer, unaware of the 
Princeton project, had already embarked on a publication of the Octateuchs, Morey mag- 
nanimously turned over his part to him. By the time the writer joined in the editorship of 
this corpus with E. T. DeWald and A. M. Friend, the Princeton Department had already 
accumulated a vast collection of photographs from manuscripts in European libraries, 
especially from the Vaticana which possesses by far the greatest number of codices impor- 
tant for this corpus. Yet, there was a great lacuna in the material, and on the possibility of 
filling it depended largely the progress of the corpus: the illustrated manuscripts in the vari- 
ous monasteries of Mount Athos. The Art Department enabled the writer to make two 
expeditions to Mount Athos, in 1935 and 1936, in the course of which all illustrated manu- 
scripts, not only the biblical ones, were photographed insofar as they could be traced through 
the printed catalogues, and even some more not listed in them. 

So far, two volumes have appeared, each containing a unique Psalter manuscript, by E. T. 
DeWald.® The writer’s volume on the Octateuchs, well advanced, is the next to appear 
and Friend’s volume on the Books of the Prophets is in preparation. Only after the descrip- 
tive volumes have all been published will it be possible to write a comprehensive history of 
the Septuagint illustration in a final volume. Plans were made to extend the corpus also to 
the illustrated Greek New Testament. In this project Princeton is collaborating with the 
Department of New Testament of the University of Chicago, where Harold R. Willoughby 
has collected the material of the narrative cycles and already published some fascimiles of 
New Testament manuscripts,“ while in Princeton A. M. Friend has gathered the photo- 
graphs of the Evangelist pictures. Taking into account the fact that the Gospel with the 
portraits of the four Evangelists is by far the most common type of illustration among the 
Greek manuscripts, this part of the photograph collection includes many hundreds of manu- 
scripts and completeness is not yet quite achieved. 

Moreover, the Princeton collection of photographs of Greek manuscripts also includes 
many non-biblical manuscripts and thus forms a nucleus for other studies in this field. At 
the present a study is being prepared of all the illustrated manuscripts of the Scala Paradisi 
of John Climax by John R. Martin. 

Meanwhile, the occupation with Greek Bible manuscripts led to the investigation of 
special problems that resulted in rather extensive preliminary studies. For their publication 
a new series was founded under the title “Studies on Manuscript Illumination” which, 
however, is intended to include also writings on other Greek manuscripts and Latin as well. 
It was very gratifying to have this new series started with a posthumous work of Adolph 
Goldschmidt on a Carolingian Aesop manuscript,® the last piece of writing from the pen of 
this scholar, who from the very start of his career had busied himself with mediaeval manu- 
scripts. A second volume in the same series by the present writer, published shortly there- 
after, deals primarily with methodological questions of the relation between picture and 


8 Vol. iii, part 1: Vaticanus Graecus 1927, Princeton, 
1941, and vol. iii, part 2; Vaticanus Graecus 752, 
Princeton, 1942. 
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text and may thus be regarded as a kind of prolegomena to the Septuagint corpus. Further- 
more, an attempt has been made in this study to trace the beginning of book illumination 
back to the Hellenistic period. No doubt future studies in this series will also have to deal 
with problems of Hellenistic-Roman art as a basis of Christian book illustration. This will 
become very apparent in the study prepared by A. M. Friend on the portraits of the Evan- 
gelists which will supersede his two earlier articles on this subject.*7 Another volume by the 
present writer, now in print, is a monograph on the Joshua Rotulus written as a preliminary 
study to the Octateuchs. 

Although the Princeton Art Department has at the moment heavily centered its energies 
on the publication of Greek manuscripts, it does not intend to exclude research in other 
fields within the realm of Early Christian and Byzantine art. The study of architecture, 
with which mediaeval studies were actually started under H. C. Butler, is carried on by E. 
Baldwin Smith, the present chairman of the Department. He is preparing a comprehensive 
study of the evolution of domical forms and their ideology, and in particular a study of the 
two martyria of Antioch to show the importance of the domical tradition in Syria and the 
part it played in the evolution of the Byzantine. Through his teaching students are trained 
in this field, whereby he has taken care to establish a continuity in research without which 
a subject cannot really flourish. 

Moreover, research is also being pursued in other media. At the present a monograph is 
being prepared on the enamels of the royal crown of Hungary by Joseph P. Kelleher who had 
the good fortune to be the guardian of this treasure while he was an MFA&A officer at the 
Collecting Point at Wiesbaden, Germany. Another medium to be worked on is mediaeval 
ivory carving. Long before the war Adolph Goldschmidt and the present writer had con- 
templated a supplementary volume to the corpus which would also include a considerable 
number of Byzantine pieces. The war and Goldschmidt’s death have interrupted this work, 
but a short while ago Goldschmidt’s photograph collection arrived in Princeton, so that the 
present writer will now be able to resume alone the work on the seventh volume and bring 
the corpus to a conclusion. Thus the Princeton Art Department shows its determination to 
continue its research in Early Christian and Byzantine art. 

We cannot deal here with Byzantine studies in general. Yet it must at least be mentioned 
that during the war years they were greatly stimulated in America by the presence of the 
great Belgian scholar, Henri Grégoire, who by continuing his journal Byzantion for a few 
years in this country mobilized and organized Byzantine studies in his usual vigorous and 
energetic manner. In April, 1946, he was able to hold a Byzantine congress in New York 
under the auspices of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes and the Institut de Philologie et 
d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves, in which a number of lectures on Byzantine art and archae- 
ology were included. Before Grégoire returned to Belgium he was responsible for the found- 
ing of a new Byzantine journal—similar to his Byzantion—entitled Byzantina-Metabyzan- 
tina, of which N. G. Mavris is the editor. To judge from the first fascicule that appeared last 
year, contributions on Byzantine art will be included as has always been the case in Byzan- 
tion. 

VI 


A few years ago a second center of studies in Byzantine art arose in this country at Dum- 
barton Oaks in Washington, D. C. After Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss became inter- 
ested in Byzantine art and began to collect Byzantine objects, they soon envisaged com- 
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bining their collection with a research library. When in 1940 they made Dumbarton Oaks 
a generous gift to Harvard University, the establishment already contained a sizeable and 
workable library in the field of the arts which had been brought together in a very short 
time with the aid of Mrs. Barbara Sessions. The story of the foundation of this new institute 
and a detailed account of its program need not be told here as it has been ably stated else- 
where.® Since this transfer to Harvard University took place after the outbreak of the war, 
it was foreseen that a difficult period lay ahead, but it is a testimony to the vitality of this 
institution that in these trying years it developed almost immediately into a research center 
which today is firmly established and has taken its permanent place among the research 
institutions of America. 

The first scholar to give to Dumbarton Oaks a research program was Wilhelm Koehler 
of Harvard University, who during the two years he spent in Washington as Director of 
Studies engaged a group of junior fellows in a cooperative work on Early Byzantine archi- 
tecture, including in the study of the buildings all integral decorative accessories such as 
sculptures, mosaics, wall paintings and pavements. This program is focused on the Justin- 
ianic period and covers the whole Mediterranean basin as far as Byzantine influences can 
be traced. Koehler himself has outlined his program at various occasions® and the material 
collected by the junior fellows is kept in the ““Research Archives” where it can be consulted 
by scholars interested in the field. The method underlying this vast program has been ex- 
emplified by Ernst Kitzinger in a specific case, the excavation of the important Early 
Byzantine site of Stobi in Southern Yugoslavia.”° With these Research Archives went the 
collateral study of the literary sources, as far as they have a bearing on the arts. They were 
collected mainly by Milton Anastos and Paul Alexander in the “Fontes.” 

Another instrument of research at Dumbarton Oaks is a photographic census of all Early 
Christian and Byzantine objects in this country in private collections as well as in museums. 
The practical value of this census has already beeri proved by the provision of useful infor- 
mation about the location of scattered objects to the organizers of the Baltimore exhibition. 
During the war years it was necessary to confine its scope to American collections, but as an 
instrument for research this collection of photographs might be enlarged to include the 
objects in European collections as well. 

In the two succeeding years A. M. Friend became the Director of Studies and devoted 
much of his time to giving to the institution a more permanent organizational structure. 
He brought to Dumbarton Oaks Sirarpie Der Nersessian, well known for her various studies 
in the Byzantine as well as in the Armenian field, as a permanent senior scholar, a position 
which will give her the opportunity to center her energies on her comprehensive work on 
the illustrated Greek menologia as well as on many aspects of Armenian art. He also estab- 
lished a second category of researchers, so that a group of younger scholars, consisting at 
the moment of Milton Anastos, Paul Underwood, Ernst Kitzinger and Glanville Downey, 
is enabled to embark on long range projects in the Byzantine field. Moreover, Friend has 
achieved the integration of research in various aspects of Byzantine culture, including, 
besides the arts, history —represented by its doyen, A. A. Vasiliev—theology, literature, 
music, and other fields, thus giving to Dumbarton Oaks the character of a well rounded 
institute in the Byzantine field. 


68 BFM, A special number devoted to the Dumbar- no. 2, January, 1942, pp. 34 ff.; Speculum, xviii, no. 1, 
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During the past year Carl Kraeling of Yale University has been the Director of Studies 
and has been able to devote his time to the final publication of the Dura Synagogue. By 
giving a scholar of his rank the chance to bring an important publication nearer to comple- 
tion, Dumbarton Oaks fulfils one of its main functions. The end of the war has also made it 
possible to call visiting scholars from abroad for a certain length of time, and Dumbarton 
Oaks has been very fortunate to have had as its guest this year André Grabar from the 
Collége de France. Thus another ambition of the founders of Dumbarton Oaks has been 
realized, namely, the establishment of a close personal contact with European scholars. 
In the years to come scholars from other countries will be invited for a length of time, and 
in this respect Dumbarton Oaks fulfils a great mission by paving the way for closer inter- 
national cooperation and mutual understanding. 

The reputation of Dumbarton Oaks, as of any learned institution, will ultimately rest on 
the standard of its publications. Even before Dumbarton Oaks was donated to Harvard, 
plans had been made for the publication of a series of studies called ““The Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers” to appear at irregular intervals. An impressive start was made with the publication 
of the lectures held at the opening of Dumbarton Oaks as a public institution,” containing 
contributions by the most distinguished scholars in the field: H. Focillon, M. J. Rostovtzeff, 
C. R. Morey and W. Koehler. The second volume deals with a few objects of the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection, discussed by Peirce and Tyler.”* Thereafter, the scope of the Papers was 
broadened and they were turned into an organ in which studies on all aspects of Byzantine ~ 
culture, principally those of the scholars in residence, could be published. The third volume 
which includes a variety of subjects” has thus become a documentation of the wide range 
of the scholarly activities of that place, and this will be even more true for the fourth volume, 
which is ready for print, and the fifth, for which the material is already collected. In the 
meantime, plans have been laid by A. M. Friend for another series consisting of larger 
monographs to include documentary studies of important single monuments or groups of 
monuments. Several are in various stages of completion, though it may still require some 
time until the first can go to print. Some of them grew out of lecture series delivered during 
the yearly symposia about which we should like to say a few words. 

Ever since the inaugural lectures in November, 1940, the idea had been cherished to have 
a symposium once a year which would bring together the scholars in the Early Christian 
and Byzantine field. The beginning was made by the late E. K. Rand when in the spring of 
1942 he gathered a number of his former students to present papers on a variety of subjects. 
But beginning in the following year the symposium began to crystallize around a central 
topic, and thus took on a distinct character different from the annual meetings of learned 
societies in which a great number of short papers are usually presented. In 1943, the sym- 
posium, directed by George La Piana, had as its focus a series of lectures by the present 
writer dealing with methodological questions of book illumination prior to their publication 
in the book on Roll and Codex.” In the following year A. M. Friend directed the symposium 
and was himself the chief speaker, expounding in several hours the derivation of the por- 
traits of the Evangelists from those of well known classical poets and philosophers; S. Der 
Nersessian discussed in two sessions problems of the illustration of the menologia, centering 
on the magnificent codex in the Walters Art Gallery (pl. crx, B). Both series were likewise 
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anticipations of future publications. The symposium in 1945, once more directed by A. M. 
Friend, this time as substitute for M. J. Rostovtzeff, was centered exclusively on the syna- 
gogue of Dura. The chief speaker was, of course, Carl Kraeling, who presented a preview of 
his final publication of this monument, and his lectures were supplemented by a few more 
in which the present writer presented his views on the connections between the iconography 
of the synagogue frescoes and Christian Bible illustration. Finally, in 1946 a symposium 
was held on Hagia Sophia under the direction of A. A. Vasiliev, in which this famous monu- 
ment of Christendom was discussed from all possible angles. E. H. Swift, the author of a 
monograph on that building,” dealt with the architectural problems, and A. M. Friend was 
able to show, on the basis of Salzenberg’s lithographs, photos of the newly cleaned mosaics 
and the interpretation of literary sources, that at the time of Basil I the mosaic decoration 
was laid out according to a well conceived iconographical program—a lecture series once 
more to be considered as a preliminary sketch preceding a comprehensive publication on 
this subject. In order to round out the history of the great church R. P. Blake spoke about 
“Tmperial Ceremonies before Entering Hagia Sophia,” G. La Piana on “Liturgical Cere- 
monies in Hagia Sophia,” and A. A. Vasiliev on “Hagia Sophia in Legend.” We have men- 
tioned the subjects of these symposia because most of the lecture series were not made up 
for the occasion, but were summaries of original research, presented with the idea of inform- 
ing the scholars interested in Early Christian and Byzantine art about the research in 
progress, so that they might offer comment on the ideas and theories of the speakers before 
the latter cast the results of their investigation into final form. 

In outlining briefly the activities of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion we are fully aware that we have not described their full scope, but, in accordance with 
the purpose of this report, have primarily stressed the work in the Fine Arts. Yet it must be 
emphasized once more that the aim of this institution is not exclusively the furtherance of 
the knowledge of Byzantine art, but the study and integration of all aspects of Byzantine 
history and culture so that ultimately a coherent picture of this great civilization can be 
achieved, although art and archaeology will remain the focus by the very nature of the 
foundation. 


Vil 


The two institutions in which the study of Early Christian and Byzantine art is centered 
in America, the Department of Art and Archaeology of Princeton University and the Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library and Collection, have worked in close harmony with each 
other, and their cooperative spirit was very apparent during the Bicentennial Conference of 
Princeton University. This occasion offered the opportunity to survey the achievements of 
the past and to look into the future. The writer may therefore be permitted to close his 
report with a few remarks on this conference. 

It took place at an opportune moment when the connection with the outside world was 
again established and distinguished guests from abroad could be invited. It thus seemed 
proper to commence the day devoted to “Studies in Byzantine Art and the future need of 
scholarly cooperation between institutions of learning,” with lectures by the European 
guests. R. P. G. de Jerphanion from the Oriental Pontifical Institute in Rome opened the 
first session with a paper on the relation between the frescoes of the Dura synagogue and 
Syrian miniature painting of the Middle Ages, presenting new material in the latter field, 
in which he had published during the war years a facsimile of a Syrian lectionary in the 
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Vatican Library.”* André Grabar, who has taken Gabriel Millet’s place as Directeur d’E- 
tudes in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and is now at the Collége de France, spoke about the 
church of Hagia Sophia in Edessa, interpreting it on the basis of literary sources. Moreover, 
through him American scholars acquired first-hand information concerning European schol- 
arship in the Byzantine field in general and about his own achievements in particular during 
and shortly after the war years. It was learned that he is now the editor of two new journals 
of which the first fascicules have reached this country: the Cahiers archéologiques. Fin de 
Pantiquité et moyen dge™ and The Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute, of which Thomas Whit- 
temore is the director.”* Furthermore, Grabar brought with him an advance copy of his 
monumental work on the martyrium that has just appeared.”® 

The second session was devoted to the outlining of two research programs, one, the already 
mentioned corpus of the illustrations of the Septuagint manuscripts, explained by the pres- 
ent writer, and the other, research in Byzantine liturgy and music at Oxford University, 
discussed by Egon Wellesz, the well known composer, music historian and critic from Oxford 
University, who as one of the editors of the Monumenta musicae byzantinae was the most 
qualified person to speak about a field in which American scholarship has also recently 
become interested. Oliver Strunk of Princeton University has published several contribu- 
tions to Byzantine music and is preparing a facsimile of an important Sticherarium from the 
Athos monastery Kutlumusi.** At the evening session C. R. Morey spoke about “Scholar- 
ship in the Arts, Its Past and Future” with the authority of one who has taken a great share 
in the shaping of a tradition of scholarship in this country and who, in his present position as 
Cultural Attaché in Rome, has a clear insight into the disruption of the scholarly tradition 
in Europe and the determination to aid in the re-establishment of the damaged European 
institutions of learning for the benefit of international collaboration. Finally, a lecture by 
Eugene Cardinal Tisserant on the “Vatican and Byzantine Studies,” with which this learned 
institution has been concerned through its long and distinguished history, brought this day 
to a close. 

Developing now into a “migratory” congress, the participants of the Byzantine confer- 
ence moved on from Princeton to Baltimore for the formal opening of the Byzantine Exhi- 
bition which ended with the above mentioned lecture by Thomas Whittemore on the latest 
discoveries in Hagia Sophia, and from there to Dumbarton Oaks where the conference con- 
tinued, taking the place of the usual symposium. Grabar spoke about “Les Tendences 
nouvelles de l’archéologie byzantine et les arts para-byzantins” in which he gave a broad 
survey of the present state of scholarship and the direction in which it moves today; Vasi- 
liev’s talk on “The Contributions Made by the Russians and Slavs to Byzantine Scholar- 
ship” up to the present time including the contributions of Soviet Russian scholars, was of 
particular value for those to whom Russian publications are accessible to only a limited 
extent; and Cardinal Tisserant’s speech on ““The Byzantine and Eastern Liturgies— Present 
State of Scholarship” showed such a complete command of the bibliography on this subject 
that one may hope to see this paper soon in print. The history of the Dumbarton Oaks 
collection was sketched by John S. Thatcher and the history of Byzantine Studies at this 
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place by A. N. Friend. Preparations have been made to have the most outstanding lectures 
of the conference printed in the near future in various places. 

At this time when the Bicentennial Conference has focused so much attention on Byzan- 
tine art, one may well ask what are the reasons for its attractiveness to many art collectors 
and scholars of the present generation, living in a civilization whose values are so utterly 
different from those that contributed to the greatness of Byzantine culture. In the immedi- 
ate past it has often been believed that traditionalism is a factor impeding the originality 
and creativeness of a free artist, while it has been overlooked that from the beginning this 
romantic concept inevitably resulted in the dissolution of a unified style and with it of the 
homogeneity of culture. It is surely not the lack of talent or capability to express experiences 
in artistic forms, but rather the hyper-individualism of many modern artists that has often 
led to a lessening of his contact with the art-loving public which on its part began to seek 
the satisfaction of artistic experiences in the art of the past to a greater degree than has 
ever been known in history. At the same time acquaintance with the art of the past has 
made many art lovers aware that mature masterpieces are created only as the result of a 
gradual perfection of an artistic heritage. To the degree that this connection between tradi- 
tion and perfection was recognized, an interest grew in the art of Byzantium where these two 
factors have played such a determining role. Being one of the longest living cultures, lasting 
for more than a millennium, Byzantine art with its classical heritage and its grasp of the 
essential values of Christianity became the most sublime expression of a harmonious bal- 
ance between these two creative forces on which our own civilization rests. At the time when 
the principles of l’art pour l'art influenced historical research so that the art of the past was 
studied almost exclusively from the formalistic point of view, the primary values to be seen 
in Byzantine art were those of formal and technical perfection. But when more recent 
scholarship began to develop increasing interest in the meaning of artistic monuments, it 
was gradually realized that Byzantine art was not only the creation of artists, well trained 
in subtle techniques and possessing a sense of formal beauty, but of artists who had great 
rational capabilities of expressing content by pictorial means with remarkable precision, 
thus conveying religious truths in conformity with the accepted theology of orthodoxy. 
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this issue the Near Eastern sec- 
tion of “Archaeological News” begins 
its regular December appearance. The 
new date was chosen as a result of our experi- 
ence in preparing the first report and in deference 
to the wishes of most of our contributors, since 
it permits the gathering of news around the end, 
rather than in the middle, of the usual digging 
season in the area. We are conscious that the 
new schedule will be inconvenient for a few of 
our contributors (e.g., our Turkish colleagues 
whose excavation season continues until after 
our deadline), but for the most part it will in- 
sure news sections which are complete for each 
full excavation year. 

This change in policy has necessitated the 
appearance of two reports in rapid succession, 
and what follows below is understandably brief 
and not very comprehensive. Numerous of our 
contributors wrote that they had no news be- 
yond that which they had already sent us; some 
did not even have time to respond. In order to of- 
fer as full a report as possible, we have this time 
felt justified in using notices already published 
(e.g., Professor Garstang’s note on Mersin). In 
succeeding years our requests for news will be 
sent out with ample time for response before the 
deadline. Our special thanks go to those of our 
colleagues whose prompt and generous response 
made possible the compilation of this report on 
such short notice. 


EGYPT 


M. Etrenne Drioron, Director-General of the 
Service des Antiquités de l’Egypte, has sent us 
a full report of the activities of the Service in the 
last season; and Dr. William Stevenson Smith 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has also 
supplied us with a resume of archaeological ac- 
tivities in Egypt. We have compiled the follow- 
ing section from these two reports, keeping 
the various parts as much as possible in the 
words of the authors. 

M. Drioton tells us that even in the most 


critical hours of the war Egypt never ceased to 
occupy itself actively with the protection of its 
monuments, the continuation of its excavations, 
and their publication, although high costs and 
the difficulty of obtaining indispensable material 
during the war naturally abated the tempo of 
the work of the Service des Antiquités. Now 
that conditions tend again to become more 
favorable, and especially since the funds are 
progressively adapted to the new economic 
situation, the archaeological services of the 
Egyptian government have everywhere taken 
up their activity, powerfully sustained by the 
benevolence of His Majesty King Farouk, who 
interests himself personally and in an efficacious 
manner in its good functioning, and who keeps 
himself constantly well posted on its results. 

One of the projects of the Service was the 
excavation of K6m-e1-Hisn between Damanhur 
and Alexandria. This excavation, made necessary 
by the bad condition of the kém, which was fast 
disappearing, served as a training-school for 
young inspectors, under the direction of Abd-el- 
Hadi Hamada Effendi, director of inspectors. 
This was the site of the ancient capital of the 
third nome of Lower Egypt (the Gynaecopolis of 
the Greeks) in the proximity of the Libyan des- 
ert, against the incursions of whose nomads it was 
placed as a fortress. Here the expedition found a 
cemetery of the troops who held the garrison to- 
ward the end of the Twelfth Dynasty. Arms, col- 
lars of gold or semi-precious stones,'and large 
bronze mirrors are among the finds ordinarily ex- 
pected at such a site and were not lacking here. 

Dr. Smith tells us that Mr. Alan Rowe con- 
tinued his excavation of the Serapeum at 
ALEXANDRIA. 

At Saxxara, a little south of the monuments 
of Zoser, the new mastabas discovered during 
the war by the chief inspector, Zaki Saad 
Effendi, near the northeast corner of the pyramid 
of Unas have been one after the other strength- 
ened and protected. The great mastaba of 
Mehu (beginning of the Sixth Dynasty), which 
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includes the complete repertoire of subjects 
used at this period, executed in bas-reliefs 
whose polychromy is intact, is now ready for 
visitors. That of Queen Nebet, a wife of Unas, 
remarkable for its arrangement, which is allied 
to that of the royal funerary temples, is receiving 
its covering at this very moment. 

Dr. Smith remarks that the discovery of the 
new panelled mastaba at Sakkara by Walter 
B. Emery presents problems. The name of Queen 
Merneith was found on a fragment of a stone 
vessel, as well as on jar sealings which contained 
no private names, as had those from some of the 
other First Dynasty tombs at Sakkara. Within 
the enclosing walls of the structure were the 
small tombs of retainers who appear to have 
been buried at the time of the funeral of the 
owner of the great mastaba. To the north of the 
tomb were the traces of a brick sun-boat. Thus, 
like the mastaba which Emery found some years 
ago and attributed to the Horus Aha, this tomb 
presents the appearance of a royal burial place. 

Across from Sakkara on the other side of the 
Nile north of Hetwan, the subsidies personally 
donated by His Majesty King Farouk have per- 
mitted the Service des Antiquités to carry out a 
new campaign of excavation in an immense 
necropolis of the first pharaonic dynasties which 
occupies the desert plateau between the cliff 
on Mokattam and the cultivated plain. The 
tombs found this year in the fifth campaign of 
excavations due to the generosity of His Majesty 
are 825 in number. They all date from the First 
and Second Dynasties and are of the same type 
as the 4000 or so discovered previously: a subter- 
ranean apartment divided into a burial chamber 
where the partially embalmed body rests in a 
coffin of wood or modeled clay, and magazines 
for provisions. The mud-brick superstructures of 
these tombs have been almost completely de- 
stroyed, but the vestiges recovered in the course 
of the last campaign show that they were deco- 
rated with niches like the famous tomb of 
Negadeh of the same period, with—a detail 
peculiar to this necropolis—a cult niche 
oriented to the east, contrary to the practice 
known elsewhere in Egyptian tombs of all ages. 
The interior of these tombs had been violated in 
the majority of cases, but what has escaped the 
thieves is of very great interest. There are chiefly 
objects in ivory: gamepieces, koh] pots, and 
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ointment spoons, which give a high idea of the 
sumptuous art of this period and resemble ivories 
from the early dynastic temples at Hierakonpolis 
and Abydos and the Abydos royal tombs. There 
are also some religious emblems, such as sym- 
bols of Osiris and Isis, whose unsuspected pres- 
ence in tombs of so early a period ought to lead 
us to revise, at least as to date, what has been 
accepted up to now on the Osirianization of the 
funerary cults just at the Fifth Dynasty. We may 
add that the use of stone in the interior of many 
of these tombs is much more advanced than the 
theories in vogue would have one suppose. None 
of the tombs, it is true, is actually constructed 
of stone, which makes it incontestable that the 
creations of Zoser at Sakkara are the first at- 
tempts at true architecture in stone. However, in 
these constructions of mud-brick large slabs of 
stone are sometimes applied as interior facing of 
the rooms; beams and coffers of the ceilings and 
likewise the floors could also be achieved in stone. 
In summary, then, it is for wood that stone tends 
to be substituted as a more durable interior 
material. 

Dr. Smith adds that Zaki Saad Effendi also 
found small inscribed tablets, probably of 
Dynasty II date, which are like the so-called 
“primitive niche-stones” known from Sakkara. 
There is also a remarkable mastaba of transi- 
tional type with an early example of a stone- 
lined burial shaft, which probably dates to the 
beginning of Dynasty III. 

Dr. Smith discusses the significance of these 
various cemeteries and tombs as follows: 

There is a growing tendency to consider the 
tombs at Sakkara the actual burial places of the 
kings of Dynasty I and those found earlier at 
Abydos the cenotaphs of these kings. In spite of 
the new evidence, it would appear that this idea 
should be treated with the greatest reserve. For 
one thing, the Sakkara tombs lack the round- 
topped stelae with royal names identifying the 
monument which appear at Abydos. A pair of 
these marked the Abydos tomb which has 
hitherto been considered that of Merneith. 
Secondly, the later cenotaphs which are found 
at Abydos were placed there because of the desire 
to associate the dead with the tomb of Osiris, 
vhich was supposed to be at the sacred place. 
There is no evidence that this belief existed as 
early as the First Dynasty. Although it possessed 
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one of the earliest temples in Egypt, Abydos 
seems to have come into existence as the ceme- 
tery of the royal city of the Thinite nome. If the 
king were residing at Memphis, he would cer- 
tainly wish to be associated in death with his 
Thinite ancestors; and it seems more probable 
that he would actually make his tomb at Abydos 
rather than a cenotaph, at least so early in the 
history of united Egypt. 

Large panelled tombs of relatives of the king 
or great nobles have long been known at Nega- 
deh in Upper Egypt, and in Lower Egypt at 
Tarkhan and a place a little south of the Giza 
pyramids (a tomb known by Petrie’s number as 
Giza V). The new First Dynasty tombs at 
Helwan exhibit specimens of the stone-cutter’s 
art which rival those at Sakkara and contained 
an equally rich burial equipment. What is more, 
the royal names associated with these tombs 
include all the kings of the First Dynasty with 
the exception of Zet.' Moreover, a series of 
First Dynasty tombs at Abu Roash, on a low- 
lying scarp of the high promontory on which 
king Dedef-ra built his pyramid in Dynasty IV, 
closely resemble the Sakkara tombs in their 
type of construction and the fine objects which 
were buried in them. These have only recently 
been brought to the attention of the scientific 
world, although the excavations were carried 
out in 1913-1914.2 The Abu Roash tombs were 
not only surrounded by regularly distributed 
subsidiary graves like those at Sakkara and at 
the supposed queen’s tomb Giza V, but these 
graves were marked by small name stelae which 
have so far only been found in the subsidiary 
graves at Abydos. The Abu Roash tombs, like 
those at Tarkhan, are considerably smaller than 
those at Sakkara, Negadeh, Helwan, and Giza. 

It would appear then that, although the court 
was probably at Memphis since the time of the 
joining of the two lands at the beginning of 
Dynasty I, we should still hesitate to accept 
the Sakkara archaic cemetery as a royal burying 
ground. It still seems safer to consider Abydos the 
old traditional cemetery of at least the greater 
part of the kings of Dynasty I and some of those 
of Dynasty II. It is a great pity that Mr. Emery 
has had to abandon his work at Sakkara at the 

1 Chronique d’Egypte, xiii, July, 1946, pp. 197-198. 
Annales du Service, xli, pp. 405 ff; xlii, p. 357 (map). 
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close of the last season, since the archaic ceme- 
tery there may yet hold the definite answer to 
the problems which have been raised by his 
painstaking skill. 

Abd-el-Salam Effendi last winter turned his 
attention to DansuurR in the course of a project 
which he has undertaken for the study of the 
pyramids of the Old Kingdom. This project, 
financed through the good offices of His Majesty 
King Farouk, has already been responsible for 
the identification of Djedkara, the next to last 
king of Dynasty V, as the owner of the pyramid 
called the Haram-esh-shawaf, which lies beside 
the pyramids of Pepy I and Mernera, a little to 
the south of Sakkara. 

The South Stone Pyramid at Dahshur has for 
some time been rather tentatively attributed to 
Huni, the last king of Dynasty III. The northern 
sloping entrance passage and magnificently 
corbelled lower chamber were examined by 
Jequier in 1924-1925,* but the upper chamber 
and passages had not been seen since the time 
of Vyse and Perring in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, as the construction of a con- 
siderable scaffolding is required to reach them. 
The large upper chamber is nearly filled with 
carefully laid small blocks of masonry, which 
seem to have been set in place to offset the re- 
sults of ominous cracks in the corbelled roofing 
of this room, some of which has fallen. A section 
of this masonry was removed in the northwest 
corner of the room but, although an amazingly 
preserved framework of heavy logs was en- 
countered, the burial place which it was hoped 
might be concealed underneath had not been 
found by the end of the season. Perhaps next 
year’s work will provide the explanation for 
this curious construction and for other prob- 
lems in connection with the disposition of the 
chambers and passages in this pyramid.‘ The 
great timbers can hardly be any other than the 
cedar which, as we know from the Palermo Stone, 
was imported by Snefru from the Lebanon 
Mountains. 

The name of Snefru occurred on a builder’s or 
quarryman’s mark on a stone under the floor of 
the upper chamber, while his Horus name, Neb- 
maat, was found inscribed among similar mark- 
ings on the foundation stones of the northeast 

5 Annales du Service, xxv, pp. 71 ff. 

4 ILN, March 22, 1947, p. 303; April 5, 1947, p. $44. 
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corner of the pyramid. The small pyramid 
adjoining the Bent Pyramid on the south was 
also opened during the season. It was at first 
thought to be the original tomb of Queen Hetep- 
heres, the wife of Snefru, whose rich burial 
furniture was transferred to Giza and found 
some twenty years ago by the Harvard-Boston 
expedition. However, the evidence does not 
bear this out. The quarry marks found in the 
pyramid do not contain her name as it was sup- 
posed when they were first found. The passage 
is still so blocked with its original masonry that 
the queen’s alabaster coffin could not have been 
removed from the very small chamber. Incident- 
ally, it might be stated again that the top of 
the Hetep-heres alabaster coffin had been chipped 
by the thieves in prying off the lid, and one 
chip was actually found which had been swept 
up amongst the other debris from the old tomb 
and deposited in the new. This indicates that 
the Giza coffin was the one which had been 
placed in the original tomb. Although it would 
be tempting to see in the small Dahshur pyramid 
the first tomb of Hetep-heres, the facts do not 
support this attribution. 

The identification of the Bent Pyramid as 
that of Snefru presents a problem, since it is 
now the third large structure which is attributed 
to that king. It would appear to be the “Southern 
Pyramid” in which served a funerary priest 
who was buried nearby in the Fifth Dynasty. 
A decree of Pepy I which was placed in the valley 
temple of the North Stone Pyramid at Dahshur 
makes it clear that Snefru had two pyramids, 
and there seems little doubt now that these two 
pyramids were the ones at Dahshur. The ques- 
tion is now raised whether the pyramid some 
thirty miles to the south at Medum, which had 
been attributed to Snefru largely on the basis 
of graffiti later than his reign, may not have be- 
longed to Snefru’s predecessor Huni. 

Dr. Smith tells us that Abu Bakr of the Alex- 
andria branch of the Egyptian University de- 
voted a season to excavating a series of late 
tombs at a site a short distance south of Giza, 
near Petrie’s First Dynasty tomb mentioned 
above. M. Raymond Weill carried out an ex- 
cavation in a cemetery in the neighborhood of 
Manratut which he hopes to continue next 
year. Work also continued in Middle Egypt at 
TOUNA-EL-GEBEL (Hermopolis West), where 
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Sami Gabra has in the past found the amazingly 
preserved Greco-Roman house-tombs and a 
remarkable brick vaulted well in connection 
with the temple. 

At Asypos one of the chief attractions for 
tourists has long been the funerary temple of 
Seti I, a vast edifice with seven bays of exquisite 
bas-reliefs. M. Drioton remarks that people have 
spoken recently of the depredations which had 
taken place in this temple, and that the rumor 
has even run in England that it was irremediably 
damaged. He states that there is nothing in this 
rumor, and that whoever actually visits the 
temple of Abydos finds it exactly the same 
as it has always been. There is, however, con- 
cern for the menace of the future, and certain 
preventive measures taken some years ago by 
the Service des Antiquités have perhaps given 
impetus to this idea. In reality, the raising of the 
dam at Assiut has made the level of the ground- 
water rise several meters; that suffices to soften 
the earth of the embankment on which a part 
of the temple is placed, which will slowly grow 
unable to support the weight of the edifice, and 
to activate the efflorescence of saltpetre, pitiless 
destroyer of the most resistant stones. Against 
these more or less long-term dangers the Service 
des Antiquités has started to take precautions. 
It is studying with the Service des Irrigations 
means of lowering the subterranean water table 
in the region of the temple; and the Service des 
Irrigations has already proved its good faith 
by abolishing an irrigation canal which passed 
too near the desert at this spot. While waiting 
for a more far-reaching solution, the architect, 
Abd-el-Salam Hussein Effendi, consolidated the 
substructures of the temple. He established in 
particular an invisible screen of concrete be- 
tween the base of the temple of Seti I and the 
subterranean chapel of the Osireion situated 
on a lower level. In this fashion the pressure of 
the earth will no longer be exerted on this chapel, 
whose limestone walls are in a bad state. These 
works are still being pursued. At the same time 
Hussein Effendi has undertaken to cover the 
chapels at the back of the temple whose vaults 
have been destroyed, in order to protect them 
and at the same time to give them once more 
their ancient lighting, the only one which shows 
their bas-reliefs to fullest advantage. Two chapels 
have been thus restored this year. 
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Dr. Smith states that Miss Amice Calverley 
returned to Abydos this season to continue her 
fine recording of the decorations of this same 
temple. 

At Karnak the works of consolidation to be 
accomplished are more urgent than ever; but the 
return of their director, M. Henri Chevrier, 
and the well-founded hope of obtaining from 
the government the necessary funds, puts the 
Service des Antiquités in a good position to 
achieve them. The Second Pylon, that which 
closes the great court and gives access to the 
famous Hypostyle Hall, seriously threatens to 
collapse. This would be a disaster to the ap- 
pearance of the temple, and M. Chevrier has 
this year taken the first indispensable measures 
for security. In the course of the next campaign 
he is going to attack the great problem of the 
re-erection of this pylon. Everyone knows that 
before the war he had restored, in a space re- 
served north of the court of the temple, a little 
limestone “station-temple” of Sesostris I, of 
which all the elements had been found intact 
in the filling of the Third Pylon. Beside this 
senior member and jewel of the monuments of 
Karnak, he has restored this year another edifice 
of the same type—the alabaster “station-temple” 
of Amenhotep I. In the clearing of the interior 
of the Third Pylon which he is continuing, he 
has brought out several pieces of great interest — 
among others an inscription relating, with all 
its details of procedure, a deed of gift made 
by Amenhotep I to his wife, Ahmes Nefertari. 

Dr. Smith tells us that M. Robichon was in- 
vestigating the lower levels of a brick structure 
in the precinct of the Temple of Ptah at Karnak, 
while at Luxor members of the French Institute 
were again at work at Deir-el-Medinah. 

M. Drioton calls to mind the emotions stirred 
in the scientific world by the depredations 
effected in 1937 in a score of decorated tombs in 
the Theban necropolis. Although he has been 
able this year to retrieve some thirty of the 
stolen fragments, which will be put back in 
place, this unfortunate incident cannot help but 
have long-term consequences. It has, however, 
stimulated the Egyptian Government to take 
measures asked for long since by the Service des 
Antiquités. The expropriation of the village of 
Gournah, situated in the middle of the tombs, 
has been decided on and is in a fair way to be 


executed. Moreover, a Section of Restoration has 
been founded, whose direction has been entrusted 
to M. Alexandre Stoppelaére, a Parisian special- 
ist of the surest taste and the greatest compe- 
tency. Thanks to him, several famous tombs (in 
particular that of Menna) have now been set 
right again without the very discreet restora- 
tions being at all visible, and are able once more 
to defy the centuries. This year the cleaning of 
the much defiled tomb of Rekhmire has been 
far advanced and the restoration of the tomb of 
Queen Nefertari, wife of Ramses II, commenced. 
The case of the latter tomb, famous because of 
its incomparable frescoes, may be considered as 
desperate. The very rock on which the stuccoes 
are laid is disintegrating under the effects of 
saltpetre and, an astonishing thing in the desert, 
of humidity. M. Stoppela#re has attacked the 
difficulty boldly. Under his direction at all times, 
his artists have begun by carefully detaching, 
section by section, the coating of stucco. They 
make again a sound wall, impermeable to humid- 
ity and separated for greater security from the 
mass of the rock by an interval where the air cir- 
culates. Then they put the stucco back in place 
with invisible attachments. The first results of 
this method, approved by the ministerial com- 
mission named for that purpose, are clearly’satis- 
fying. Mention is also made of the tomb of Kher- 
uef, a high functionary of the court of Amenhotep 
III, which was lost more than sixty years ago 
and found again in pursuing the recent violaters 
of the necropolis. Its admirable bas-reliefs, per- 
haps the most beautiful of the private tombs, 
were menaced with rapid destruction by salt- 
petre; M. Stoppelaére has continued this year to 
clean them, and soon this marvelous tomb, quite 
safe, will be able to be opened to scholars and 
tourists. ‘ 

In the neighborhood of the first cataract on 
the island of ELEPHANTINE the Service des An- 
tiquités has obtained fine results during the year 
which has just elapsed. In 1932 a chance sounding 
in the vicinity of the little local museum caused 
the discovery at a lower level of the corner of a 
bordered court with naos, statues, and offering- 
tables of the Twelfth Dynasty. The researches at 
this spot have been taken up again and the direc- 
tion of the work entrusted to the inspector-in- 
chief, Labib Habachi Effendi. He has achieved 
the clearing of this court, and one can now write 
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the history of this almost completely destroyed 
annex of the temple of Elephantine. The court 
was laid out under Sesostris I—that is to say, 
around 1980 before our era— by Sarenput, a gov- 
ernor of Elephantine already known from his 
tomb. He constructed it in honor of a sort of 
local saint, a functionary of the Sixth Dynasty 
named Heka-ib, whom popular piety had deified; 
he raised a libation altar and some stelae in the 
center of the court, and he consecrated nearby 
in honor of Heka-ib his own statue enclosed in a 
naos of stone. Several of his successors under the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties imitated him. 
The discovery of this ensemble and of the hun- 
dred or so epigraphic pieces which it yielded fur- 
nishes a documentation of the first order on the 
cult of one of the local saints of Upper Egypt, of 
which the sole example known up to the present 
was that of Isi, whose mastaba was exhumed a 
little before the war by the Institut Francais 
d’Archéologie Orientale in its excavations at 
Edfu. 

At the end of the campaign Labib Habachi 
Effendi took the initiative in attempting to com- 
plete this documentation, and he succeeded in a 
most happy fashion. In the funerary mountain 
which faces Aswan on the other side of the Nile 
he sought the tomb of Heka-ib, and he found it. 
It is a hypogaeum dug in a recess in the rock in 
the neighborhood of the celebrated tomb of 
Khirkhuf. The tomb, fairly modest, is embellished 
near its entrance by a certain quantity of bas- 
reliefs added there as ex-votos by the pilgrims of 
the First Intermediate period. One can follow 
there the progress of the popular canonization. 

Finally, not far away on the other side of the 
dam, is the famous temple of Pu1ianr, submerged 
during ten months of the year under the waters 
of the Aswan reservoir. The question of its trans- 
port to another site where people could visit it all 
year is far from being settled. There is even at 
this moment a renewal of interest. In the month 
of last February a commission named by the 
Ministry to this effect went to the spot to study 
the question and tentatively chose the island of 
Awad onto which to transfer the temple. Some 
time ago the Service des Antiquités had had at 
Philae a serious disappointment —a winter storm 
which had burst on the reservoir had dislocated 
the kiosk of Trajan, overturning six of its col- 
umns with the architraves which they bore. The 
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work of restoration, difficult to execute because of 
the flow of the waters, has been splendidly ac- 
complished in three campaigns by Dr. Abu-el- 
Naga Abdallah, under-director of the section of 
architecture. At the present time nothing of the 
havoc exists, and the graceful monument has 
achieved again the appearance popularized by 
picture for more than a century. 

Dr. Smith further reports that a long series of 
Middle Kingdom rock inscriptions recently dis- 
covered in what appear to be amethyst mines in 
the eastern desert beyond Aswan are being pre- 
pared for publication by Ahmed Fakhri, who is 
also studying the results of his discoveries in the 
oases of the western desert. 


PALESTINE 


Presipent Netson Guiueck of Hebrew Union 
College tells us that Professor Immanuel Ben- 
Dor has spent two months excavating an interest- 
ing Middle Bronze II temple in Nanartyen 
which contained a quantity of model offering- 
vases. President Glueck himself is completing the 
fourth volume of his Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine. Dr. Millar Burrows, Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
lem, tells us that the School is not planning any 
excavations until next summer at the earliest, al- 
though the regular sessions of the School are to 
be held this winter. 


TURKEY 


In A recent article’ Professor John Garstang 
speaks briefly of the results of his last campaign 
at the site of Mrrsry, near Tarsus: 

As a result of the past season’s work at Mersin, 
the whole panorama of these isolated pre-dynas- 
tic cultures stands at last revealed in a visible 
and continuous series. Ten more occupation 
levels have been disclosed below the level where 
work had ceased in 1939. Seven are chalcolithic, 
one is transitional and provisionally called proto- 
chalcolithic, and the two lowest may be called 
neolithic, in that no trace of metal is to be found 
in the handiwork of these levels. Our immediate 
interest is focused on the completed series of 
chalcolithic occupation levels, the uppermost of 
which rises in this remarkable site 50 feet above 
the plain. There are twelve main levels, each dis- 
tinguished by its architectural features. The 
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uppermost, with its black ware decorated with 
flowing white lines is as yet related only with the 
northwest; but the lower chalcolithic levels, 
though representing essentially the continuous lo- 
cal cultures of the Mersin site, reflect the influ- 
ence of nearly all the separate cultures that have 
been disclosed in the Assyro-Mesopotamian area. 

Parallelisms and local considerations enable us 
to divide the whole chalcolithic period of Mersin 
into three convenient phases, each comprising 
four occupation levels. The upper chalcolithic in- 
volves relations with Uruk and Tell Ubaid. The 
middle chalcolithic covers the Tell Halaf im- 
pact and some infiltration from Tell Ubaid. The 
lower chalcolithic covers and possibly provides 
the source for the earliest cultures represented at 
Nineveh and Hassunah, and no doubt elsewhere 
in the intervening area. Below all these there is a 
visible change in the ceramics and related arts; 
we regard this as intermediary between the chal- 
colithic and neolithic periods, a link rather than 
a rift. The two major periods glided impercepti- 
bly into one another, but could be recognized 
eventually by cultural changes. 

The masonry of the neolithic buildings exhibits 
a sound but rudimentary technique. Selected 
lengthy and heavy blocks of stone were laid side 
by side with little filling and piled up to form the 
walls of rooms and corridors, the interstices being 
apparently packed with clay after the stones were 
set. The foundations of walls were megalithic in 
proportions and the “door” to a corridor was a 
single block of stone weighing several tons. Pot- 
tery from this level downwards was not deco- 
rated except by occasional incisions; but it had a 
fine quality and rich polish—especially in the 
black-finished fabrics. The technique of obsidian 
and bone artifacts is already known. The ensem- 
ble constitutes an unparalleled field for further 
research. 

Between the neolithic and chalcolithic civiliza- 
tions there is little radical differentiation. In both 
periods there were domesticated animals, cereals 
were cultivated (chiefly barley), weaving was 
known, and the making of excellent pottery was a 
basic industry. The discovery of yellow clay 
suitable but not sufficiently clean for pottery- 
making gave a great incentive to local activities 
from the close of the neolithic period; but it was 
not until well up in the chalcolithic series that 
the mysteries of refining and firing had been 


learned and the cream slip wares emerged in all 
their variety and beauty. The art of decorating 
pottery with paint is found also to date its be- 
ginnings in the neolithic period. Experiments 
with simple designs and different media are trace- 
able through successive levels until the chevron 
and its companion lattice and trellis patterns 
emerged as the leading decorative motifs. 

Sir Leonard Woolley has sent the following 
discussion of his concluding season at TELL 
Arcana (Alalakh) in the Hatay: 

The program for 1947 was twofold: first, to 
obtain the earliest history of our site, the be- 
ginnings of the settlement of Alalakh; secondly, 
to find an earlier temple than that of the 14th 
century B.c. discovered in 1946. In both objects 
we were successful. 

For the excavation of the early period I chose 
a site already partly excavated. It was at the 
the south end of the palace of King Yarim-Lim. 
The palace ruins, dating from the 18th century 
B.C., as was proved by tablets, had been cleaned; 
it belongs to our seventh level. Below it I had 
already in 1946 dug levels 8 and 9. This year 
therefore we began with level 10 and carried our 
work down to level 16, where further progress 
was stopped by water. 

The area excavated was a large one, and gave 
us a very fair picture of each of the successive 
levels. Levels 8 and 9, lying under Yarim-Lim’s 
palace, had been sadly ruined; but level 10 was 
well preserved and gave us a large and important 
building with mudbrick walls as much as four 
meters in thickness. It was dated by a cylinder 
seal of the Cappadocian type to about 2000 B.c. 
Apart from that seal, the finds were mostly of 
pottery, painted and plain. Level 11 was dated 
by a seal-impression in the style of Sargon of Ak- 
kad to about the middle of the third millennium. 
Here again we had a large and very solidly con- 
structed building. It contained one remarkable 
feature: a series of large chambers like magazines 
had been roofed with vaults built of specially 
molded kiln-baked bricks. Quantities of these 
were found lying on the floor. From their shape 
it was possible to assert that the vaults had been 
built without any wooden supports or centering, 
but in the sloped ring-vaulting fashion known in 
ancient Egypt. It is the only known occurrence of 
vaulted roofs yet found in Turkey or Syria at 
any early date. 
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Level 12 gave us another architectural sur- 
prise. North of our area there had been a very 
important building of which only the facade 
came within the limits of our excavation. It was 
formed by a row of huge mudbrick columns (five 
of these were found) which still stood to a height 
of about three meters. Again nothing of the sort 
is known in Turkey or Syria. The nearest paral- 
lel is given by the great mudbrick columns dec- 
orated with mosaic found at Warka (Uruk) in 
Southern Mesopotamia. The probabilities of our 
Atchana columns being derived from Mesopo- 
tamian originals was increased by our finding 
in level 12 a cylinder seal with the “sympos- 
ium” scene of two people drinking through 
tubes which is typical of Southern Mesopo- 
tamia at the time of the Royal Tombs of Ur 
(i.e., of 2900-2800 B.c.). Level 12 had a long ex- 
istence (it comprises three building phases), dur- 
ing the whole of which the columned building 
was in use. But during that time the columns had 
to be repaired more than once. One of them in- 
deed got into such bad condition that it was cut 
short and its stump hollowed out as a socket 
into which a new column was built. 

The fact that each of the levels 10 to 12 (and 
the same is probably true of levels 8 and 9) con- 
tained large and important buildings makes it 
extremely probable that there was a building 
tradition common to all alike. When we find the 
same site occupied in level 7 by the palace of 
Yarim-Lim, it is only natural to suppose that 
below that palace, in ground unexcavated as yet, 
there lie the palaces of the kings of Alalakh, 
going back to the beginning of the third millen- 
nium. 

The lower levels— 13, 14, 15, and 16—produced 
only small and relatively poor buildings, the 
houses of ordinary citizens. Here we had no inde- 
pendent dating evidence. But all these levels still 
belong to the relatively developed culture of the 
Copper Age. The pottery, both plain and painted 
shows astonishingly little change between level 16 
and level 8. It is all of a type sometimes called 
Khabur pottery, common to the area stretching 
from the Amanus Mountains eastward across 
northern Mesopotamia; it might perhaps be 
called Hurrian. In level 7 there is a complete 
change, and the pottery is definitely Anatolian. 
Then again, when a popular revolution over- 
threw the Yarim-Lim dynasty, there was a 
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nationalist revival, and the painted pottery of 
levels 6 and 5 is reminiscent of the early “Hur- 
rian” wares. To some extent this can be ex- 
plained by what had happened earlier. 

We could not dig below level 16 because of 
water. Probably in the little space that remained 
there could have been no change to record. For 
earlier types of pottery we have to look else- 
where. Close by, at Tayinat, the American expe- 
dition had found Chalcolithic pottery immedi- 
ately below the Syro-Hittite level. We this year 
made sondages on a very low tell (Tell esh- 
Sheikh) some 4 km. away from Atchana, where 
the surface pottery was Chalcolithic. We ob- 
tained a vast amount of plain and painted wares, 
of flints and obsidian tools, some seals, and one 
fragment of copper. The painted pottery has its 
closest analogies with that of Mersin. Here again 
water stopped our progress, and the still earlier 
burnished wares found at Tayinat were not 
available; but we know that these are related to 
the late Neolithic wares of Anatolia. It seems 
safe to assume that the earliest inhabitants of the 
Hatay were people with Anatolian connections, 
related in the earliest period to the peoples of 
the plateau and at a later stage to those of the 
Cilician plain. The Copper Age was introduced 
here by the westward expansion of an upper 
Mesopotamian people, who did not occupy the 
old sites but founded a new town for themselves 
at Alalakh. There was thus a mixed population. 
One element turned naturally to the North, the 
other to the East and South. The whole later 
history of Alalakh, and presumably of the Amuk 
plain as a whole, is that of rivalry between the 
two elements and the alternate rise to power of 
one or the other of them. 

Our level 7 was definitely Hittite of the Old 
Empire. Levels 6 and 5 show a reverse policy 
which is certainly illustrated by our discovery 
made this year. Under the temple of level 3 (itself 
a Hittite building of the New Empire) were the 
remains of a shrine, a simple long room with a 
bench along its walls and a mud altar; what was 
unusual about it was that its floor was at least 
1} meters below the contemporary ground level — 
more than a meter below the foundations of a 
level 6 building which had been destroyed to 
make room for the shrine. Now the only god I 
know of whose temple has to be below ground 
level is Mithras. We know plenty of Mithraic 
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shrines of the Roman period, and they are al- 
ways partly underground. It might seem a 
strained analogy to argue from a Roman build- 
ing to one in the Hatay of the early 15th cen- 
tury B.c. But the Atchana pottery of the time 
shows renewed connections with the East; and 
just at this time an Indo-European aristocracy 
had established itself in the old Hurrian 
dominions, founding the new Mitanni state; and 
those Indo-Europeans had introduced the worship 
of Mithras. A political entente between Alalakh 
and the Mitanni would naturally be symbolized 
by the foundation at Alalakh of a temple in honor 
of a Mitanni god. I have little doubt that our 
mud altar is the earliest known altar to Mithras. 

Our search for an early temple brought to 
light a wing of Yarim-Lim’s palace whose exist- 
ence I had not suspected. We laid bare a single 
room which, like the rest of the palace, had been 
wantonly sacked and burnt. Though the remains 
were scanty, there was no doubt of its character. 
On the cement floor on a raised semi-circle stood 
a stepped altar built of basalt. Along two of the 
walls ran long benches such as one finds in the 
Mesopotamian shrines, intended for rows of 
votive statues. On the floor were the fragments of 
a remarkable clay vase-stand decorated with fig- 
ures in the round, a number of small clay tablets, 
a basalt lamp, and fragments of a number of stat- 
ues. One small head, much burnt and defaced, is 
interesting because of its Egyptian style; it illus- 
trates the influence exercised in Alalakh just be- 
fore Yarim-Lim’s rise to power by the Egyptian 
pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty. Another head 
is in a very different style; carved in diorite, it is 
a marvelous portrait, almost certainly that of the 
king himself. It might be the work of a Sumerian 
artist; but if so, he has caught to perfection the 
Hittite type—the proud self-reliant character, 
hard, aloof, but not lacking in humor, is here ren- 
dered with consummate skill. This head is, I 
think I can say, the finest Hittite work of art yet 
found. It is the only dated piece of sculpture be- 
longing to the Old Empire. It has the added his- 
torical interest of being the portrait of the earliest 
Anatolian ruler of the Hatay. 

Now for reasons into which I need not go here, 
I was convinced that this Chapel Royal of the 
palace was also a funerary chapel built over the 
tomb of the king; we therefore dug down to find 
the tomb. 
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Beneath the floor we found the walls of a burnt 
building floored with clay and filled with clean 
mudbrick. We dug down inside this and found 
that the solid mudbrickwork went down below 
and beyond the walls, and we had to enlarge our 
excavation area accordingly. We dug down 
through meter after meter of mudbrick, finding 
only a few little gold objects laid between the 
courses, and then came to wooden beams and 
matting which was the roof of a building. But 
under the roof that building was filled with the 
same mudbrick, and there was the same mud- 
brick against the outer face of its walls, which 
were blackened by fire. We dug down and came 
to a floor containing fragments of pottery, and 
below the floor mixed soil full of potsherds. The 
potsherds belonged to our levels 13 and 14—i.e., 
were a thousand years earlier than the grave we 
were looking for; and it seemed madness to look 
for an 18th century grave under an unbroken 
floor “dated” by pottery of the fourth millen- 
nium. But it was easy to prove that appearances 
were deceptive, and we went on digging. The 
building rested directly on another, which con- 
sisted of an almost solid block of mudbrick—a 
“mastaba”—with a forecourt and entrance pas- 
sage. The “mastaba” rested on a pavement of 
burnt tiles. Under the tiles was a square brick- 
lined shaft which must be the actual tomb-shaft. 
But as we came to the tiles, the water rose round 
us. The shaft was packed with stones which got 
bigger as we went down, until we had to break 
up great blocks weighing nearly three tons each. 
We were working deep in water, pumping as we 
worked. We went through the stones and found 
mixed earth, then sand, then another mudbrick 
cover, and sand again. We were 4} meters below 
water level, the sides of the pit fell in time after 
time, our pumps broke and no others could be 
secured, and by now the men working waist-deep 
in water were in serious danger. I had to stop the 
work before we found what should be just below, 
the cremation urn of king Yarim-Lim. But if we 
have not laid bare the tomb, we have learned a 
great deal about the funerary rites of a Hittite 
monarch. 

First, a great pit was dug, about 50 meters long 
and 20 wide, going down in steps to a depth of 
93 meters. At the bottom of this was dug the 
tomb-shaft for the cinerary urn, and the shaft 
was then partly filled up with sand and mudbrick 
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and sealed with huge stones, and a tiled pave- 
ment was laid over it. Above this was built the 
“mastaba” — two solid walls with a narrow space 
between them in which a line of boulders was laid 
above the tomb-shaft, and then sand piled in 
level with the wall-tops and the lines of stones 
above. Some ceremony must have taken place, 
and then the forecourt and passage were filled up 
level with the tops of the walls and with the 
lowest steps in the side of the great pit. But here 
there was a curious distinction. The passage was 
blocked solidly with mudbrick; but the forecourt 
was half-filled with mixed soil full of ancient pot- 
sherds and with great stones, and then a layer of 
hard clay and above it very fine clean soil. The 
two layers of filling were quite different in char- 
acter and carefully distinguished from each other. 

The great pit was shallower now, its bottom 
flat and smooth. And in it a new building was 
erected, larger than that buried beneath it but 
smaller than the pit’s area, so that a narrow space 
ran between the walls and the sides of the pit. 
This building consisted of a small chamber with 
no door or means of entry, set above the tomb 
“mastaba” and forecourt, another and much 
larger chamber with wooden columns supporting 
the roof, and leading to that chamber a passage 
more than 15 meters long. The building was very 
low; the door between the large room and the 
corridor was so small that you had to enter on 
your knees. Here too there must have been some 
ceremony—a service of mourning. Then at the 
end of the corridor, a flight of steps was erected 
leading to the top of the building. The roof was 
removed, and from the wall-tops men threw 
down into the rooms mixed earth full of ancient 
pottery to form a layer about 4 meter deep; and 
then over the rubbish was laid a rough pavement 
of bricks with clean clay spread above. This re- 
peated use of mixed earth was not without its 
purpose. The digging of the great pit into the 
very lowest strata of the city mound had pro- 
duced great masses of this mixed earth. When the 
ceremonial demanded it, the mourners used clean 
soil for the filling of the grave. But at two sepa- 
rate stages they deliberately preferred this rub- 
bish. Surely they recognized that this dirty 
mixture, full of potsherds, represented the be- 
ginnings of the city’s history. The dead king was 
no ephemeral creature of yesterday: he was the 
king divinely appointed from the beginning; 
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therefore his tomb was sanctified by being set 
under no common earth but under the ashes of 
Alalakh’s remotest past. 

Above this symbolic layer came course after 
course of mudbrick, rising up to roof-level. The 
roof timbers and mats were replaced, and the 
building looked as it had before, though now it 
was all one solid mass. Then the space between 
its walls and the sides of the pit were filled with 
light brushwood; it was set on fire and a quick, 
fierce blaze filled the whole pit. This was the fire 
of purification. Then the space where the fire had 
been was filled with brickwork; brickwork was 
laid over the roof and right across the whole pit 
and carried up for three meters above the buried 
building. Then at 1.80 m. below ground level 
there was another pause. On the brick expanse 
another and larger shrine was built. And then 
this too had wood heaped around it and was 
burnt, the reddened walls were trimmed to a 
level, the shrine was filled with the same mud- 
brick as that on which it stood; and on the new 
level, flush with the ground, the Chapel Royal 
was erected. The walls of the burnt building 
served as foundations for the chapel benches. 
Against the walls where the fire had raged con- 
crete was laid down as a foundation for the walls 
of the Chapel. This was the fourth and last build- 
ing required by the ritual of a king’s burying. 

This much we have learnt. We have not yet 
laid our hands on the funeral urn. We have not 
yet come to the chamber—which must surely 
exist — where the offerings to the dead were laid. 
We have not explored to the end the corridor 
which perhaps leads to it. That is a task which 
remains to be done. My own work at Atchana- 
Alalakh is over; but I trust that before long some- 
one will complete that work and, more fortunate 
than I, recover for the world of science and art 
the treasures of Yarim-Lim. 


IRAQ 
THE FIRST season’s report on the Iraq Govern- 
ment excavations at Eripu (Abu Shahrain) has 
been published by Seton Lloyd and Fuad Safar 
in a recent number of Sumer.® Mr. Safar tells of 
digging beneath the remains of the ziggurat of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur and finding extensive 
remains of the prehistoric ages of Mesopotamia. 


6 Vol. iii, no. 2, July, 1947, pp. 84-111, figs. 2-7, pls. 
I-Ix. 
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Temples I-V (numbered from the top) are repre- 
sented solely by remains of large platforms which 
presumably were once their socles, while the 
actual buildings of VI and VII have been found, 
and five building levels sounded beneath VII in- 
dicate still earlier structures. Temple VII, the 
earliest building excavated, is a more or less rec- 
tangular edifice containing a long central cella 
which runs the entire length of the temple, with a 
row of small rooms on either side, the corner 
rooms projecting noticeably. The main entrance, 
in the middle of one of the long sides, is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps. The outside walls 
bear simple niching, and all wall-faces are 
finished with mud plaster and paint. A structure 
which is probably an altar stands against one end 
wall of the cella, and in the center is a podium 
which may be an offering-table. The building 
markedly resembles temples of the late Ubaid 
period at Tepe Gawra in northern Mespotamia, 
but also has various features which become char- 
acteristic of later southern Mesopotamian tem- 
ples, lasting well into the historic period. Above 
this building stands Temple VI, which is quite 
similar in plan and appointments, although the 
projection of the corner rooms has diminished. 
The existence in both structures of large quanti- 
ties of fishbones may indicate that this was the 
seat of the cult of Enki, Lord of the Deep. Both 
temples are dated unequivocally by their con- 
tents, notably painted pottery, to the Ubaid pe- 
riod, the earliest known culture period of south- 
ern Mesopotamia. Therein lies the chief signifi- 
cance of these new discoveries, since up to this 
time no example of monumental architecture of 
the Ubaid period was known in the South, al- 
though its existence had been suspected from the 
time the Gawra temples were first excavated. 
The platforms of the succeeding temples V-I 
give no certain clues as to date, but the exca- 
vators suggest that they belong to the Uruk pe- 
riod. Temple I is attributed to the latter part of 
that period on the basis of parallels with temples 
at Warka. The most noteworthy finds from these 
structures are cones such as we know to have 
been used for mosaics, including large gypsum 
cones whose heads are covered with copper plat- 
ing. Other buildings attributed to the Uruk pe- 
riod give indication of materials which will assist 
in dividing that little-known era into phases. 
His Excellency, Naji al-Asil, Director General 
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of Antiquities in Iraq, has sent us a note on the 
discovery of the Eridu temples. He adds that a 
black basalt statue of a lion, seen by Taylor on 
the surface in 1854, was recovered from beneath 
two meters of drifted sand and is now in the Iraq 
Museum. It seems likely to be the work of a 
sculptor of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

The results of the first season’s work have been 
amazing, and more is to be hoped for in forth- 
coming years. 

During the spring and summer of 1947 the at- 
tention of the Department was drawn to rock- 
sculptures, apparently hitherto unrecorded, at 
two widely separated points in the mountains of 
northern Iraq. One of these was a glade on the 
northern flank of the JEBEL Maquvs, where two 
twenty-foot panels, recessed into the rock-face, 
appear to have been adorned with important re- 
lief carvings of the Sassanian kings, now almost 
totally defaced. A smaller panel shows a fire-altar 
with standing figures on either side, reminiscent 
of Sassanian coins. The second discovery was a 
new Assyrian rock-carving in a mountain pass 
known as Dar Gaui ARHMAD, about 25 
miles northwest of Dohuk. This contains a stand- 
ing figure of an Assyrian wearing the royal tiara, 
with a cuneiform inscription of about fifteen lines. 
Both of these monuments have yet to be photo- 
graphed and recorded. 


INDIA 


Dr. R. E. M. Wueeter, Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, has sent us the following 
description of last year’s excavations of mega- 
lithic tombs in southern India: 

Peninsular India is eminently a land of tem- 
ples, but in fact its largest category of structural 
antiquities is that of megalithic tombs built of 
large slabs of granite or laterite, which occur in 
the thousands on and south of the Deccan pla- 
teau. The abundance of these tombs is in itself 
sufficient incentive for enquiry into them, but 
there is a more compelling inducement. Closely 
similar tombs occur freely in western Asia, the 
Caucasus, northern Africa, and the maritime 
countries of Europe as far west as the borders of 
the Irish Sea, while Central Iran has produced 
sepultures which seem to be of related type. Nor 
is this resemblance merely superficial. The build- 
ing of tomb-chambers above or below the surface 
of the ground by means of vertical and horizontal 
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slabs is a rudimentary procedure which might 
readily emerge independently in different times 
and places. But other features of many of these 
tombs are of a more specialized kind and, in the 
aggregate, can only be taken to imply interrela- 
tionship. Of these specialized features, the most 
notable, though not the only one, is the circular 
opening or “port-hole” in one end (generally the 
east end) of the structure. The “port-hole”’ oc- 
curs freely in South India, and it is found—to 
cite only a few examples—in central Iran, the 
Caucasus, France, England, and Wales. 

Let it at once be said that this interrelationship 
can only have been of a general kind. Specifically 
the various regional groups differ widely. There 
is no “megalith culture,” uniform from region to 
region; some megalithic tombs represent a stone- 
age culture, others a culture of the early metal 
age, others again of the Iron Age. In date they 
extend from the latter part of the third millen- 
nium B.c. to the latter part of the first mil- 
lennium B.c., and a few may be later. Indeed, 
sometimes as tombs but normally as shrines, they 
are still constructed in many of the villages of 
South India. 

Of the ancient megalithic tombs of India, little 
precise information was until recently available. 
It was known that with the bones of the dead, 
they contained abundant pottery and iron equip- 
ment; and two of them are said to have produced 
solitary coins, of the third-second century B.c. 
and the first century B.c.—A.D. respectively. But 
for the most part the excavation of isolated 
tombs had merely piled up the mountain of our 
ignorance, since none of the characteristic ob- 
jects from them had yet been dated or studied 
independently. Recently (1947) a new line of 
enquiry was tried out by the Archaeological 
Survey of India, working with the Archaeological 
Department of Mysore State at BRAHMAGIRI, in 
the Chitaldrug district on the northern borders 
of the State. There, within a radius of a mile are 
the three southernmost versions of Asoka’s rock- 
edicts, cut in the middle of the third century 
B.c. on great blocks of hillside granite. There 
also, on the adjacent plain, are some hundreds of 
megalithic cists and stone-circles; and between 
them and the granite hills the ground was littered 
with the debris of a town which may be equated 
with the “Isila” mentioned in the edicts. More- 
over, trial-excavation had already shown that 
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the latest period of this ancient town was of the 
first and second centuries a.p., thus providing a 
datum-line with which it might, with luck, be 
possible to relate the hitherto unplaced culture 
of the neighboring megaliths. 

The simultaneous excavation of town-site and 
tombs has now achieved the desired result. The 
tombs are large granite cists, sunk wholly or 
mainly below the surface and measuring some six 
feet in length, four feet in width, and six feet in 
depth. The vertical slabs are locked by alternate 
overlapping, producing a “swastika” plan, and 
are (or were) covered by a massive capstone. In 
the eastern end is a circular opening or “port- 
hole” one and a half to two feet in diameter, 
closed by an external door-slab which was itself 
walled up. The whole tomb was enclosed within a 
circle or circles of untrimmed granite blocks, of 
vertical slabs, of dry stone walling, or of combi- 
nations of these methods. When complete, the 
tomb stood as a mound or cairn to the height of 
about three feet above the normal surface. 

Careful excavation revealed the main elements 
of the ritual. The structure was first completed 
except for blocking the “port-hole” entrance. 
Through this were then introduced the primary 
offerings, consisting of pots, presumably contain- 
ing food and drink, and iron objects such as 
knives, swords, and axes. Then, after a short 
interval, came the human bones selected from a 
number of skeletons which had been exposed or 
macerated elsewhere; for example, one tomb con- 
tained a compact mass of six skulls and a few long 
bones, another long bones only, in each case in- 
troduced at one moment as a single bundle. A few 
more pots might be added, then earth was in- 
serted up to the base of the “port-hole,” and this 
was finally sealed. 

Alongside these numerous cist-circles were a 
few monuments of a somewhat different kind: 
stone circles surrounding deep pits (up to eight 
feet), which also sometimes contained a few hu- 
man bones, together with offerings comparable 
with those of the cists. In each case the pit had, 
after being open for some time, been deliberately 
filled up and levelled, with a false stone door in- 
serted towards the east in imitation of the func- 
tional doors of the megaliths. It may be that 
these were the macerating pits in which the 
bodies were ceremoniously exposed immediately 
after death and before the removal of selected 
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bones to the adjacent cists—as it were, inverted 
“towers of silence.” 

With the knowledge thus obtained as to the 
culture of the tomb-builders, the evidence which 
was simultaneously being obtained from the 
neighboring townsite could now be related. There 
it was found that, under the uppermost layers 
containing a securely dated culture of the late 
first century B.c. to the second century A.D.—a 
culture associated with the great Andhra regime 
of that period —lay a number of strata represent- 
ing the culture of the megalith-builders. An over- 
lap between the two cultures fastened the end of 
the megalith phase definitely to the latter part of 
the first century B.c. Its duration before that date 
is a matter of estimate, but something under 
three centuries would seem a reasonable period, 
having regard to the depth of the megalith layers 
(up to four feet). In other words, these typical 
South Indian tombs may here be ascribed ap- 
proximately to the last three centuries B.c. It 
may be claimed that this is the first occasion on 
which a fixed chronological point has been ob- 
tained for them under observed conditions. 

Beneath the megalith phase of the ancient 
town, and interlocked with the beginning of that 
phase, was a deep stratified deposit characterized 
by numerous polished stone axes and crude urn 
burials, together with numerous small imple- 
ments (microliths) of quartz, agate, and other 
hard materials, and occasional fragments of cop- 
per and bronze. No iron was included, and it is 
evident that, on this continuously occupied site, 
iron was first introduced suddenly and abun- 
dantly in or about the third century B.c. by the 
megalith-builders. The preceding chalcolithic 
“‘stone-ax”’ culture is widely known in the Deccan 
from surface finds, but has never previously been 
assigned even to an approximate position in the 
culture-sequence of the region. The date of its be- 
ginning is still indeterminate, but the nine feet of 
accumulated strata which represent it at Brah- 
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magiri may be taken to indicate several centuries 
prior to its terminal date in the third century B.c. 

It is premature to consider the wider implica- 
tions of this recent work, but its salient feature — 
the dating of a typical group of Indian megalithic 
tombs—is an important addition to a complex 
problem which concerns research in many parts 
of the world. And incidentally, we now know for 
the first time something of the culture of those to 
whom the great Asoka addressed his moral ad- 
monitions in the Deccan about 250 B.c. 

Dr. Donald E. McCown of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, as Guggenheim Fellow for 1946-47, was in 
India from December, 1946, to May, 1947, 
studying early materials from Baluchistan and 
the Indus Valley. With the extremely generous 
co-operation of the Archaeological Survey of 
India he was able to work through all the perti- 
nent collections in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum at New Delhi, which had been made 
largely by Sir Aurel Stein and Mr. N. Majumdar. 
These include the finds of Sir Aurel Stein and Mr. 
Krishna Deva in Bikaner, Bahawalpur, and Las 
Bela, whose publication is to be anticipated. The 
considerable amount of material available should 
make it possible to define the various early cul- 
tures in Baluchistan and the Indus Valley more 
precisely than heretofore, and to establish a fairly 
certain relative chronology. The “classic”’ sites of 
Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, and Amri were also 
visited, as well as Ghazi Shah, which seems to 
offer a fine series of Amrian and early Harappan 
strata for excavation. In Baluchistan several 
mounds in the vicinity of Quetta were inspected, 
and a large number of sherds of the interesting 
Quetta ware were collected. 

Dr. McCown also spent six weeks in Baghdad. 
With the co-operation of the Department of An- 
tiquities he studied the collections in the Museum 
to try to define more precisely the chronological 
relationships of the Harappan civilization with 
Mesopotamia during early historic periods. 
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Franz Valery Marie Cumont, Honorary Member 
of the Archaeological Institute since 1911, was born at 
Alost in Belgium on January 3, 1868, and died at St. 
Pieters-Woluwe on August 21, ‘1947. After taking his 
doctorate at the University of Gand in 1887, he stud- 
ied at Bonn, Berlin, Vienna and Paris in succession; in 
later years he felt a special indebtedness to Charles 
Michel and Hermann Diels, and his work on Mithras 
began as a paper for Mommsen’s seminar. He became 
Professor of Ancient History at the University of Gand 
in 1892 and Conservateur at the Musée du Cinquante- 
naire of Brussels in 1899, resigning from the former po- 
sition in 1910 and from the latter in 1912. Thereafter 
he lived for the most part in Rome and Paris, taking an 
effective part in many activities, notably in those of 
the Institut de France and of the newly founded Acad- 
emia Belgica in Rome, to which he gave his library 
some months before his death. 

No brief notice can do justice to his published work. 
The bibliography published in Mélanges Cumont 
(Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et @histoire ori- 
entales et siaves, iv) runs to the year 1936 and its 
volume is the more astounding in that he printed 
nothing trivial. His name will always be associated 
with Mithraism, for he brought order, wisdom, and 
full knowledge to a subject on which till then there was 
no comprehensive study or clear vision, as also with 
the general topic of oriental religions in Roman pagan- 
ism; his classic work on these has gone into various 
languages. Astrology had long been neglected; Cu- 
mont’s great catalogue brought abundant buried 
material to light and other writings of his revealed the 
mysticism which is sometimes involved and the evi- 
dence which is incidentally afforded for cultural his- 
tory. Again, in company with his friend Joseph Bidez 
(to whom he wrote a beautiful tribute in L’Antiquité 
classique, xiii) he did pioneer work on the text of 
Julian and on the Greek, Latin, and Syriac literature 
relating to Zoroaster, Ostanes, and the Magi (pub- 
lished in Les Mages hellénisés). He also contributed 
notably to the exploration of Pontus and Syria (above 
all Doura-Europos) and to the study of the Romaniza- 
tion of Belgium. In recent years he was much con- 
cerned with beliefs relating to the after-life, and his 
monumental Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des 
Romains, and the smaller but fine La Stéle du danseur 
d’Antibes (1942) will soon be followed by the book 
which he had finished shortly before he died. It is an 
enlarged edition, under the title Lux perpetua, of the 


Silliman Lectures which he delivered at Yale in 1921, 
and which were published as After-life in Roman 
Paganism (1922). 

His range was unsurpassed. In his Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, the whole historical evocation and the ap- 
preciation of artistic style are fully on a level with the 
discussion of religious matters. Nothing relevant was 
foreign to him. To edit a work of Philo and prove its 
authenticity in the face of prevailing scepticism, to 
bring out a Byzantine chronicle, to treat with first- 
hand knowledge the Syriac material for his Mani- 
chaean studies, to catalogue the sculpture of the Cin- 
quantenaire and the Collection Raoul Warocqué, to 
edit Greek and Roman inscriptions of all kinds, to 
interpret diversities of development in Christian lit- 
urgy, to write a delicate appreciation of the character 
of Wilhelm Froehner—that was all in the day’s work, 
and done with the appearance of perfect ease. Cu- 
mont’s writings are marked throughout by beauty of 
style and by a great practicality; like Diels he could 
make a perfect index, and was proud of it. There is 
always precision without pedantry. 

Some scholars ripen gradually. Cumont was always 
keenly interested in new materials and new interpreta- 
tions, but his first work on Alexander of Abonutichus, 
published when he was nineteen, shows him as es- 
sentially formed and long before the age of thirty he 
was completely matured. The address of the Prussian 
Academy to him in 1937, on the golden jubilee of his 
doctorate, says of his Religions Orientales, “In diesem 
Meisterwerk kommen die Vorziige der germanischen 
und der romanischen Kultur, die Sie in Ihrer Person 
verbinden, zu einem harmonischen Einklang von 
tiefster Wirkung.” Essentially Belgian and devoted to 
his nation, he had the strongest points of the two great 
countries between which that nation lies. All his writ- 
ing shows a deep feeling for religion as personal and 
serious, as something which is more than the material 
for analytic or antiquarian study. He was dispassionate 
without being indifferent. As was his due, he received 
in his life nearly all the honors which can be paid to a 
scholar. The doyen of the subject, he was the willing 
servant of those who would work in it. All who are 
concerned with the ancient world are the richer for his 
writings: all those who knew him intimately have a 
possession forever in the memory of his unbounded 
generosity, his delicate humour, and his urbane hu- 
manity. He was a supreme scholar and at the same 
time he realized in his person Cardinal Newman’s 
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definition of a gentleman. “‘Mithras, also a soldier, 
keep us pure till the dawn” (Arthur Darby Nock). 

Wilhelm Gundel, born 1880 in Strassbourg, 
Alsace, died May 5, 1945 in Giessen, where he had re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in 1903 and where he had spent most 
of his life teaching at the High School and the Uni- 
versity. 

Despite this double load he found time for research 
in ancient astronomy and astrology. He has published 
more than one hundred papers and articles in this field. 
The quintessence of his research is presented in a 
readable little book: Sternglaube, Sternreligion und 
Sternorakel (1933), while his most monumental work 
is the contribution to the history of the constellations 
among the civilized peoples, published by the Biblio- 
thek Warburg, Studien, vol. xix (1936). Many of his 
articles have appeared in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopédie, and several of them are now (1947) in 
the press for the forthcoming vols. xviii, 2 and xx, 
edited by K. Ziegler and published by A. Druckmiiller 
in Stuttgart. Three of these articles are printed in a 
small memorial volume, which contains also an evalua- 
tion of Gundel’s scientific work by Albert Rehm, a 
biography by Hans Georg Gundel, the son of Wilhelm, 
and a list of his publications. We gain the picture of 
honest, conscientious and assiduous scholar, dedicating 
his life to the almost heroic investigation of all details 
in his chosen field (Margarete Bieber). 

Nikolai Karlovitch Kluge died in the Admiral 
Bristol Hospital in Istanbul on the first of October 
1947, in his 80th year. Born in Russia, speaking only 
Russian and Turkish, he lived for many years in 
Turkey and finally in 1930 became a Turkish citizen. 
His erect, distinguished figure, delicate face and ob- 
servant eye were familiar to the streets of Istanbul. 
For many years before the war of 1914 he was an active 
associate of the Imperial Archaeological Institute of 
Russia. His photography and painting appears 
throughout the volumes of Jzvestia. He was a profound 
student of iconography. His judgment of icons and 
their state of restoration was unerring. He was the 
companion of Uspenski and Schmidt in Nicaea, Chios, 
Cyprus, and Istanbul. Since 1930 he has been a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Byzantine Institute of America. 
No hand was ever more sensitive than his in the trans- 
ference of the essence of iconographic painting into 
copy. He was himself by nature an ancient icon painter. 
Austere in his personal habits, he dwelt apart in al- 
most monastic seclusion, yet his keen sense of humour 
and his gay companionship in work made him one of 
the most precious of associates. His own painting was 
narrowly restricted by his sense of awe and devotion 
to his art. His reputation and influence were far wider 
than his production. For more than half a century, as a 
painter, he has influenced the progress of the study 


of Byzantine archaeology. The Byzantine Institute 
here pays homage to his great contributions of hand 
and heart. 

Julio C. Tello. Newspaper reports from Lima 
record the death, on June 4, 1947 of Julio C. Tello, 
Director of the great Anthropological Museum at 
Magdalena and Peru’s best known archaeologist. 

Dr. Tello was born in Huarochiri in 1880. He be- 
came interested in archaeology through physical 
anthropology, which in turn had diverted him from 
the medical studies in which he took his degree; his 
field work in Peru started about 1913 after two years’ 
study at Harvard. He was curator of the Archaeologi- 
cal Section of the National Museum from 1913-1915; 
Deputy to Congress for Huarochiri 1916-1918; 
Director of the Archaeological Museum of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos from about 1921, and founder 
of the museum at Magdalena which he was directing 
at the time of his death. He also taught Peruvian 
archaeology for many years at San Marcos. 

There was hardly a year from 1913 to the time of his 

death that Dr. Tello was not in the field, and his 
extensive explorations and excavations gave him an 
unrivalled first hand knowledge of Peruvian sites all 
over the country. Of his many important discoveries, 
the most spectacular were provided by his excavations 
at Nazca (1915 and 1926-27), Chavin de Hudéntar 
(1919 and 1934), Paracas (1925), Huari (1931), 
Nepefia (1933) and Casma (1937). In these excavations 
he recognized variants of a very early horizon style 
which he called Chavin or Archaic Andean, and which 
is today the earliest known high culture of the Andean 
area. 
His most recent field work has been the clearing of 
the Inca site of Wifiay Wayna near Machu Picchu 
(1942) and the reconstruction of the Mamacona at 
Pachacamac, one of the most striking Inca ruins on the 
coast (1945-46). The Mamacona is probably the first 
architectural restoration undertaken in Peru on a large 
scale; Tello intended to install part of his museum in 
it. 

Dr. Tello’s work is less well known than it deserves, 
for he published no field reports on his‘ excavations 
beyond brief notices in periodicals and newspapers. 
His most important publications are general sum- 
maries of Peruvian archaeology: Antiguo Pert: 
Primera Epoca (Lima, 1929); “Origen y desarrollo de 
las civilizaciones prehistéricas andinas,” JCA, xxvii, 1, 
pp. 589-720, Lima 1942, with a partial bibliography of 
his other studies; “Discovery of the Chavin Culture in 
Peru,” American Antiquity, 9 (1943), pp. 135-160. He 
also founded three short-lived anthropological journals 
in Lima: Inca (1923; 1938); Wirakocha (1931) and 
Chaski (1940). 

Through his lifelong friendships with such American 
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scholars as Hrdlicka and Kroeber, Tello had a great 
influence in American Peruvianist studies, which took 
its most concrete form in the foundation of the In- 
stitute of Andean Research, in which Tello had a large 
part (J. Howland Rowe). 

Clark Wissler died on August 25, 1947, in New 
York City, at the age of seventy-six. Born in Wayne 
County, Indiana, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in 1897, where he received the de- 
gree of A.M. two years later. In 1929 his Alma Mater 
honored him with the degree of LL.D. His Ph.D. de- 
gree was obtained from Columbia University in 1901. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Wissler was one of the 
foremost authorities on American anthropology and 
archaeology. He joined the staff of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York in 1902, and 
remained with that institution for forty years, retiring 
as Curator emeritus of its department of anthropology 
in 1942. For the last seven years of his service, he was 
Dean of the Museum’s scientific staff. As a younger 
man, he had taught anthropology at New York Uni- 
versity and at Columbia; and while on the staff of 
the American Museum, he also (from 1924 to 1940) 
acted as Professor of Anthropology at Yale, during 
which term of service he took part in an anthropologi- 
cal expedition to Australasia and Hawaii in 1925. 

His principal work, however, lies in the field of the 
archaeology and anthropology of the American 
Indian, and both at the Museum and in the field he 
did much to advance the sum of human knowledge in 
this study, and his large bibliography includes many 
important and far-reaching titles in books and articles. 
One book, especially, “The American Indian,” is a 
standard introductory text-book. 

It is natural that such a distinguished figure in 
science should have received many honors. From 1929 
to 1931 he was President of the New York Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, of which he was a Fellow; and he 
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was an esteemed member of many other learned 
societies, including both Sigma Xi and Phi Beta 
Kappa—not many men belong to both of these 
scholarly fraternities. He is survived by his widow, 
whom he married in 1899, and by a son and a daughter 
(S. B. L.). 

Jean Capart died on June 16, 1947, at his post 
in Brussels, Belgium, where he had been Director of 
the Royal Museum (the “Cinquantenaire’’) for nearly 
a quarter of a century, at the age of seventy. He was 
one of the foremost of Egyptologists, whose work, 
always brilliant and provocative of discussion and 
debate, was practically always sound. Not primarily a 
field archaeologist, he excelled in research, and in 
collating and drawing unusual and stimulating con- 
clusions from the archaeological evidence unearthed 
in the field. Sometimes, indeed, his imagination and 
intuition enabled him to draw conclusions, revolu- 
tionary at their publication, to be justified later by 
further archaeological discoveries. 

Dr. Capart was a frequent visitor to the United 
States. In 1924-25, as a lecturer under the Foundation 
of the Commission for the Relief of Belgium, estab- 
lished after the First World War, he delivered a num- 
ber of lectures before various Societies of the Institute, 
and read a paper at the General Meeting of the In- 
stitute in Chicago in December 1924. He returned to 
this country in 1928 ,and lectured at various Museums 
and Universities, while in the 1930’s, and until the 
outbreak of the Second World War, he was connected 
with the Brooklyn Museum on a part-time basis. 
During the war, he remained in Brussels at his 
Museum post. 

His many friends and colleagues in the United States 
will miss his pungent wit, his profound and brilliant 
scholarship, and the example of his high personal and 
intellectual integrity (S. B. L.). 
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SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


C. Braprorp WELLEs, Editor 


The following periodicals are abstracted in this issue: Acta Americana, iv (1946) (J. H. Rowe); Aegyptus, xxv, 
1/2 (1945); American Antiquity, xii (1946) (J. H. Rowe); Antiquité classique, xiv, 2 (1945) (C. G. Boulter); 
Archiv Orientalni, xii-xiv (1941-1943) (A. Goetze); Armenian Quarterly, i, 1 (1946); Art Bulletin, xxix, 1-2 (S. E. 
Freeman) ; Belleten Tiirk Tarth Kurumu, vii-ix (1943-1945) (J. L. Caskey) ; Bibliographie hellénique, i, 3/4 (1947); 
British School at Athens, Annual Report for 1944/45 and 1945/46 (H. W. Fowler); Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 104 (1946) (F. V. Winnett); Bulletin de corréspondence hellénique, \xvi-Ixvii (1942/ 
43) (W. K. Pritchett); Bulletin des études orientales de V Institut frangais de Damas, 1942/43; Bulletin du Musée de 
Beyrouth, v—vi (1941-1942 /43) ; Comptes rendus de l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1946; Chronique 
d Egypte, xxi—xxii (1946-1947); Classical Journal, xlii (1947); Dissertationes pannonicae, ser. 2, xxi (1946); 
Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. vi, xxviii (1945); Geographical Review, xxxvi (1946); Hesperia, xv—xvi, 2 (1946-1947) 
(P. L. MacKendrick) ; Journal of the American Oriental Society, \xvii, 1 (1947); Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
iv-vi, 3 (1945-1947) (C. H. Kraeling); The Masterkey, xx (1946); Orientalia, n. s., xvi (1947) (A. Goetze); Révue 
biblique, liii (1946) (F. V. Winnett); Réoue des études grecques, \viii (1945) ; Rivista del. R. Instituto d’ Archeologia e 
Storia dell’ Arte, viii-ix, 3 (1940-1942) (C. G. Boulter); Rivista del Museo Nacional (Lima), xiv (1945) (J. H. 
Rowe); Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften (Vienna), 224, 1 (1946); Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Smithsonian Institution, Bulletins 133 and 137 (J. B. Griffin), 143 (G. R. Willey); Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, ii (1946) (J. H. Rowe); VOKS material from the U.S.S.R. (Henry Field). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Detroit Institute of Arts has published:a 
small illustrated catalogue of the exhibition called 
Small Bronzes of the Ancient World which was held at 
Detroit this spring. Twenty-three museums and 
private collectors sent ninety-seven items to this ex- 
hibition. Of the thirty-six pieces illustrated, many are 
old favorites, but attention should be drawn to the 
comparatively unknown baby Heracles, to the seated 
Roman of the republican period, and to the Italic 
rider, a recent accession of the Detroit Institute. This 
last is the cover design and reappears within in juxta- 
position to the Italic Mars from Kansas City. 

This exhibition serves to reemphasize a fact that has 
become patent of recent years: that the small bronzes 
in American collections are more truly representative 
of all phases of Greek and Roman civilization and, on 
the whole, of more admirable quality than the marble 
sculpture in the same collections. (Dorothy K. Hill.) 

The Grid-Pattern Town.—In Geog. Rev., xxxvi 
(1946), pp. 105-120, Dan SranisLawskI discusses the 
grid-pattern town; it is possible only in a new urban 
unit, and implies centralized control, colonial status, 
or an attempt to apportion land evenly. No examples 
of this type are found in the Spanish towns of the new 
world. In the Middle East, Mohenjo-Daro (third mil- 
lennium B.c.) and Sargon’s city of Dur-Sarginu (eighth 
century B.c.) are cited as early examples. It is sug- 
gested that Babylon may also have been of this pat- 
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tern, as Herodotus suggested. The earliest examples of 
Greek grid-towns were in various Ionian settlements 
(sixth century B.c.). The plan of Peiraeus (fifth cen- 
tury B.c.) may have been suggested to its planner, 
Hippodamus, by his native town of Miletus. Priene is 
an example of the grid-pattern in a city of the Hellen- 
istic times. As a result of Greek influence, Etruscan 
grid-towns were established in the sixth century B.c. 
but the Romans did not adopt the idea until the late 
Republic or early Empire. Despite the decentraliza- 
tion of power following the fall of the Roman empire, 
traces of the grid-town are distinguishable throughout 
Europe. It was used in German frontier towns in the 
thirteenth century, and it was incorporated in the 
French villes-neuves. Edward I revived the form in 
England, and of all the European countries, ‘Spain was 
the only one to lose the plan completely. 

Freedom of Mediaeval Art.—In GBA, ser. vi, 
XXviii (1945), pp. 262-288 (16 figs.), BERLINER 
calls attention to the latitude given to mediaeval 
artists in depicting religious subjects. Christ is repre- 
sented in many varying stages of dying on the cross, 
and artistic concepts of the Incarnation are often 
different from established dogma. The influence of the 
iconoclastic controversy (seventh century) is dis- 
cussed at length. Such writers as Dion Chrysostom, 
Porphyrius, Callistratus, and the elder Philostratus 
are quoted, and it is noted that the aesthetic response 
evolved by art does not require any special residence 
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by God within the object. This resolution of the con- 
troversy, then, permitted mediaeval artists freedom in 
arousing the emotions of the worshippers. This tend- 
ency represented a recognition of the notion, prevalent 
since Socrates, that art could depict the inner life of 
man. Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople (ca. 
758-829) maintained this view, and Hugo of St. 
Victor (1096-1141) carries it to its extreme by con- 
sidering artistic presentation even more important 
than verbal. This concept of the place of art is, of 
course, very different from that of Thomas Aquinas; 
although even he admits that piety is most easily 
aroused by visual impressions. 

A distinction, important in this respect, is drawn 
between pagan and Christian art. In the latter, the 
divine as well as the human was pictured in Christ. 
The writer quotes the words of St. Paul that in the 
face of Christ the knowledge of the glory of God was 
given to man. It is for this reason that Patriarch 
Germanus of Constantinople (ca. 720) considered art 
an inducement to ethical conduct and that Gregory 
found art important for its emotional appeal. 

By the thirteenth century an artist could claim 
complete autonomy of his presentation, with no pre- 
tension to spiritual significance other than emotion. 
This view is substantiated by quotations from Bishop 
Luke of Tuy in Spain, who wrote around 1230. In 
general, then, the attitude towards artists was one 
of leniency, and they were seldom questioned unless 
their work was dogmatically incorrect. 

The decisions of the Council of Trent (1563) did 
little but formalize this previous understanding. Only 
the display of such art as would lead the uneducated 
to dangerous error was forbidden, and its rulings 
referred only to future works of art. Quotations from 
Johannes Molanus amplify the attitude of the church 
at that time. Following the firm establishment of 
Protestantism, religious art became more conven- 
tional and cautious. An example of this tendency is the 
less frequent representation of the Mass of St.Gregory. 
Even after the Council of Trent, however, Catholic 


religious art still had a certain measure of independ- 


ence. 

Collections.—In Chronique d’Egypte, xxi, 42 
(1946), pp. 245-266, Przrre Homsert, publishes a 
“Description Sommaire d’une Collection d’Anti- 
quités Gréco-Romaines,” recovered by the Belgian 
police at Charleroi after the War and deposited in the 
Museum of Mariemont. The owner proved to be Henri 
Borel de Bitche, one-time Minister of Belgium in 
Greece. The collection includes terracottas, lamps, 
and small bronzes, acquired by the grandfather of 
Monsieur Borel in Egypt about 1880. The most in- 
teresting pieces are illustrated in three plates. 
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The Annual Report of the Managing Committee 
of the British School at Athens for the sessions 
1944-45 and 1945-46 contains financial and statistical 
data and information concerning members of the staff, 
mentions Greek historical lectures and visits to the 
Acropolis, the National Museum, Corinth, Mycenae, 
and Epidaurus arranged for the British Forces in 
1946, and includes the article “Archaeology in Greece, 
1939-45” reprinted from JHS, Ixvi (1944). The author 
of the article, T. J. DuNBABIN, is now editor of BSA. 
(H. N. F.) 

Early Travellers. — Bibliographie Hellénique, i, 
3/4 (Feb.—March, 1947) pp. 40-46, has begun a critical 
bibliography of the writings of early European 
travellers in Greece, the compiler being Kostas 
Karropuy.as. The first instalment includes works of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Bibliography. — In REG, Iviii (1945), pp. 228-267, 
Pierre DEMARGNE gives an excellent review of the 
literature bearing on prehellenic civilizations in the 
Greek lands between the years 1939 and 1945. 

Early Chronology. —In CRAI, 1946, pp. 519-523, 
JEAN Berarp points out a curious correspondence 
between the archaeological evidence for the relative 
chronology of the period between the thalassocracy of 
the Cretans and the approach of the “Achaeans” to 
Cyprus and Pamphylia, and the Greek traditional 
two hundred years between a(nte) T(roiam) c(aptam) 
100 and p.T.c. 100; the correspondence, while rough, 
is striking, and will encourage those who wish to place 
the historical Trojan raid two hundred years earlier 
than the capture of Troy VIIa. 

Agora Excavations.—In Hesperia xv, (1946), 
pp. 265-336, plates xxv-Lx1x. EuGENE VANDERPOOL 
catalogues the finds in the upper fill of “The Rec- 
tangular Rock-Cut Shaft” discovered by the excava- 
tors of the Athenian Agora between the Stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios and the Hephaisteion (see Hesperia, vii 
(1938), pp. 363 ff.). Three hundred and seventy items 
are selected for cataloguing from this fill, which is 
dated by stratification to the years 500-480 B.c. The 
strata here confirm the accepted chronology of red- 
and black-figured ware as set forth by E. Langlotz, 
Zur Zeitbestimmung der strengrotfigurigen Vasen- 
malerei und der gleichzeitigen Plastik. The stratification 
is not perfect, but a table (p. 270) shows the depth of 
each find. The catalogue is arranged by kinds: black- 
figure predominates, and there are some interesting 
ostraka, showing, for example, that Themistocles was 
a “candidate” for ostracism as early as 482. Vander- 
pool supplies (p. 275) a revised stemma for the 
Alkmeonids, based upon ostraka, which supersedes 
Kirchner’s (Prosopographia Aitica, ii, p. 53). From the 
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wealth of sherds in the catalogue, nearly al] admirably 
figured in the plates, the following may be singled out 
as of special interest: a fragment of an official olpe, 
marked AEMO[ZION] (no. 16); a plate with the Kalos- 
name Eumares, possibly to be connected with the 
family of Antenor (no. 17); a red-figured kylix with a 
seated woman and moustached dwarf (no. 40); a 
kylix, in red and black glaze, with a unique discobolos 
(no. 52); the fragments of a large skyphos, preserving 
the figure of a bearded satyr playing the double flute. 
This fragment may be attributed to the Berlin Painter 
or to Euthymides; it is certainly in their style (no. 
53). Among the black-figured ware may be mentioned 
no. 184, showing a nude and pot-bellied komast danc- 
ing; no. 197, a miniature hydria with a fountain-house 
scene; nos. 61-67, skyphoi by the Theseus Painter, 
with komos scenes, scenes from the life of Heracles, 
and a spirited representation of the game of ephedris- 
mos (Pollux, ix, 119). Nos. 117-121 are black-figured 
lekythoi by the Gela Painter, portraying a winged 
quadriga with a winged charioteer, and scenes from 
the lives of Apollo and Artemis, Dionysos, Hermes, 
and Heracles. Nos. 310-318 are non-Attic, and other- 
wise undistinguished. The catalogue concludes with a 
miscellaneous collection of figurines, lamps, bone styli, 
loom-weights, and spindle whorls (nos. 319-370), of 
which the double-bodied lamp, no. 337, is perhaps 
sufficiently curious to deserve special mention. (P. L. 
MacK.) 

Demes of Eretria.—In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (Apr.— 
June, 1947), pp. 115-146, uses 
epigraphic evidence to draw topographical conclusions 
about “The Demes of Eretria” (map, p. 131). About 
$,000 names and fifty demotics are known from 
Eretria. Of the latter, before Wallace’s article, three 
could be certainly, and five probably, located. Wal- 
lace’s re-examination of JG, xii, 9, 241 enables him to 
distribute most of the demes into five geographical 
districts, and to locate some demes more narrowly 
within districts. The evidence of names ending in 
-hippos, which were common in Eretria itself (Aristotle 
Pol. 1289b 36), is adduced in the location of demes near 
the city. Epigraphy proves clearly the folly of emenda- 
tion of Eretrian deme-names in Hdt. vi, 101, and 
shows that “the Persians landed their cavalry far 
enough from the city to give them time to get their 
first troops ashore without opposition, and near 
enough to attack without a long and fatiguing pre- 
liminary march” (p. 132). Notes on individual demes 
occupy pp. 133-146; p. 141 refers to the marsh “which 
made Eretria so unhealthy that her great philosopher 
Menedemos found it necessary to spend every evening 
drinking to ward off its noxious influences.” In con- 
clusion, Wallace refutes Adcock’s remarks (CAH, iii, 
p. 698) about the small size of Greek city-states, shows 
that the area of the demes of Eretria was at least five 
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hundred square miles, and prophesies that “if future 
excavation should substantially increase our knowl- 
edge of Eretria, as it probably will, the city will be of 
interest partly just because it is, on a smaller scale, in 
this and other ways, so similar to Athens” (p. 146). 
(P. L. MacK.) 

Hermes. —In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (Apr.-June, 1947), 
pp. 89-114, JacquELINE CHITTENDEN prints the pre- 
liminary studies for a book on Hermes, “Master of 
Animals.” Of the five current views of the function of 
Hermes: wind god, fertility god, deity of the under- 
world, guide, and pastoral god, the writer adduces 
evidence for combining the last two under the concept 
of Hermes the protector. This is the implication of the 
Homeric epithet Argeiphontes, and of the sculptural 
representations of Hermes Kriophoros. His earliest 
monumental form is the stone heap, used as a guide by 
travellers. He is pre-Greek, even “Pelasgian,” and his 
worship shows Minoan survivals. He is a protector 
especially because of his mastery over wild animals, for 
which we have evidence from the archaic period both 
in literature and in art. “He first appears anthropo- 
morphically in Crete in Middle Minoan III and is 
found with fair frequency during the Late Minoan 
period. Although he is Minoan and therefore pre- 
Greek, he seems to have been recognized and accepted 
by the Greeks, for his worship continued well down 
into the last part of the late Helladic period” (p. 110). 
He is, in short, Potnios theron, the counterpart of the 
Minoan Mistress of Animals, and of Circe. (P.° L. 
MacK.) 

The Nature of the Delphic ‘‘Pneuma.” — This is 
the subject of an article by E. Wit in BCH, Ixvi- 
Ixvii (1942-1943), pp. 161-175. The ancient tradition 
about the “pneuma” or breath which inspired the 
Delphic oracle is here re-examined. There are no re- 
maining physical traces to support the theory of the 
chasm and the vapors. The major part of the article is 
devoted to a lengthy analysis of the pertinent passages 
in Plutarch’s De defectu oraculorum, leading to a nega- 
tive conclusion: either the “breath” occurred so rarely 
that it was not taken into account in arranging the 
consultations; or it had no existence at all. Plutarch’s 
acceptance of the “pneuma” as a physical reality the 
author explains as an influence from Stoic philosophy. 
The attitude of the ancients toward the oracle was 
founded not on physical facts, but on religious con- 
viction. (W. K. P.) 


Architecture 


Stoa Basileios.—In this article, which has the 
sub-title “Porticoes with wings, and assembly places,” 
R. Martin discusses the Stoa Basileios in the Athenian 
Agora (BCH, Ixvi-Ixvii [1942-1943], pp. 274-298). Its 
identification has been much disputed, because of the 
fact that late classical authors mention two stoas near 
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one another. M. accepts the theory that these simply 
represent two different names for the same building. 
The topographical problem may be solved by use of 
securely identified monuments and by a comparison of 
texts, as well as by a study of the character of the 
ruins. The author locates the stoa in the northwest 
part of the Agora, near the Altar of the Twelve Gods 
and the Temple of Ares. The orchestra and peris- 
choinisma, ancient assembly places, were also near it. 
The circular base in front of the stoa is identified as 
the Altar of Zeus Agoraios. The architectural impor- 
tance of the stoa lies in the fact that it is a leading 
example of a ground-plan used in many other agoras, 
the basic feature of which is a central body with pro- 
jecting wings at the ends. Although details show the 
influence of the Propylaea, the plan is a direct expres- 
sion of the function of the building; and the true proto- 
type is probably to be found in the skene of the 
theater, with its projecting proskenia. And in fact a 
single building often combined the functions of both 
theater and agora, especially in small communities. 
There is a significant parallelism in the gradual dimi- 
nution in projection of the wings (and proskenia). The 
II-shaped plan for an assembly place is as ancient as 
the circular, and had its own independent develop- 
ment. It may have originated in Crete, where archaic 
assembly places show the same general disposition. 
(W. K. P.) 

Regula. —R. Demancet in BCH, Ixvi-Ixvii (1942- 
1943), pp. 255-273, analyzes the réle of the regula in 
proto-Doric architecture in order to determine its ori- 
gin. Earlier explanations, in terms of the guttae, are 
rejected; nor does the regula have any necessary con- 
nection with the triglyph. D. believes it must be under- 
stood by its relation to the taenia, to which it is 
attached at certain points as a reinforcement. A study 
of archaic terracotta house models throws light on the 
subject. These show small windows, high-placed; on 
the models from Medma, Calabria, the windows are 
barred with grilles, resembling triglyphs (to which, in- 
deed they gave rise). The method of attachment to the 
wall is shown by several, small, early triglyphs which 
are so constructed as to be inserted into the supporting 
piece. The author concludes that the regula was used 
to reinforce the taenia at the point where the window 
—later the triglyph—was applied. Evidence is offered 
for the theory that the width of the brick is the true 
unit of Doric architecture. The regula, corresponding 
in width to the early window (which in turn was one 
brick’s width) and later triglyph, betrays its origin in 
its name. It was attached by pegs (guttae) to the 
taenia, which it strengthened at weak points. Trans- 
lated into stone, it lost its original function but gained 
a new aesthetic one, in echoing the vertical lines of the 
triglyphs and column flutings. (W. K. P.) 

Archaic Doric Capitals at Delphi.—P. De La 
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Costr-MEssELIERE contributes an important article 
on this subject in BCH, Ixvi-lxvii (1942-1943), pp. 22- 
67. The aim is to give full data on all sixth-century 
Doric capitals at Delphi which are deemed worthy of 
publication. The sixth century is divided into three 
periods which aid in dating: 1) 590 or 582 to 548 B.c. 
(burning of the temple); 2) 548-513 (adjudication to 
the Alemeonids to carry out reconstruction work); 
8) a. 513-500, Alemeonid phase. b. 500-480, “Pre- 
classic phase.” Each capital is described, with bibliog- 
raphy, information about provenance, material, pres- 
ervation, important measurements, and discussion of 
date; each is accompanied by a profile drawing. The 
capitals are divided into two main groups: those com- 
ing from known buildings, and those from unknown 
buildings. The first group includes examples from the 
Old Tholos and the Monopteros, the Alemeonid tem- 
ple, the Etruscan treasury and the Doric treasury. 
The second group comprises eight capitals (or series of 
capitals), several of which are votive and fall some- 
what outside of the normal architectural development. 

The second part of the article is concerned with ob- 
servations on the classification of archaic Doric 
capitals. It is found that the criteria employed in 
classifying capitals of the fifth and fourth centuries are 
not only insufficient, but actually misleading, when 
applied to capitals of the sixth century. Whereas in 
the classical period all parts of the capital developed 
at about the same rate, in the archaic period progress 
was much more irregular and unbalanced. If height be 
taken for the standard of comparison, one may say 
that during the sixth century all widths diminished 
progressively ; the height of the abacus also diminished, 
while the height of the echinus increased. Exactly the 
reverse is true after about 500 s.c. The only consistent. 
change was in the width of the abacus which dimin- 
ished little by little in proportion to the diameter from 
the early sixth to the early fourth century. The author 
draws up a list of the most significant relations with a. 
brief discussion of the degree of usefulness of each. He 
concludes that, for Period I at Delphi, drawings are 
far more helpful than tables of figures. In any event, 
in dealing with archaic capitals many more controls. 
must be utilized than is the case with capitals of the 
classical period. At the end is a detailed table of com- 
pared proportions for all the capitals under considera- 
tion, plus certain others which are included to round 
out the picture. There is a brief appendix dealing with 
the geison and sima of the Temple of the Alemeonids, 
intended as an addition to Miss Lucy Shoe’s study of 
profile mouldings. (W. K. P.) 


Sculpture 


Attic Sculpture in the Hellenistic Age.—In 
Riwvista del R. Istituto d Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, 
viii, 1-3 (1940), pp. 7-116, Giovanni Becarti pub- 
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lishes a study of Attic sculptors and sculpture from 
300 B.c. to the age of the Antonines. The study is 
entitled “Attika—Saggio sulla Scultura Attica del- 
l’Ellenismo” and was written at Athens in 1936-37. It 
includes, besides much original criticism, compendious 
reference to the views of other scholars. 

The work falls into seven divisions, the contents of 
which are here outlined in order. 

In the first or introductory section (pp. 7-12), Be- 
catti considers the effect upon the artist of the social, 
political and intellectual atmosphere of Athens in the 
Hellenistic age, and finds therein an explanation of 
what for him is the dominant characteristic of the 
contemporary Athenian sculpture, viz. its classicism. 
Hellenistic Athens was the custodian of great and 
ancient traditions, not the creator of new ones. Ac- 
cordingly, in the field of sculpture, it is the schools of 
Pergamum or Rhodes which produce innovations. At 
Athens the sculptors derive their inspiration exclu- 
sively from the grand masters of the past. 

In the second section (pp. 13-22), the author ex- 
amines the relevant literary and epigraphical evidence 
in order to establish the names and dates of Attic 
sculptors who worked in this period. He constructs a 
genealogy of the Eubulides-Eucheir family, in which 
there are seven successive generations of sculptors dat- 
ing from the fourth to the second century B.c.; a 
genealogical scheme is offered also for the Timar- 
chides-Polycles family, active throughout the second 
century B.C. 

The third and principal section (pp. 22-68) is de- 
voted to a review, piece by piece, of the principal 
works attributable to Attic sculptors in the third to 
the first century B.c. A critical analysis is made of the 
style and execution of each work, and the constant 
quality the author finds is the dominating presence of 
that classicism mentioned in the introduction. 

He dwells on this point in the fourth section (pp. 
69-73), in which he sums up his judgments on Attic 
Hellenistic sculpture. At Athens in the Hellenistic age 
there was none of the rapid evolution or transforma- 
tion of style which is to be seen in sculpture elsewhere 
in the Greek world. The influence of the great masters 
of the 5th and 4th centuries was overpowering alike in 
the choice of subject-matter, in the execution of 
drapery or nude, and in technique generally. However, 
though Attic Hellenistic sculpture avoids the exuber- 
ance and theatricality of the Asiatic and Island 
schools, it is frequently afflicted with a rigid coldness, 
particularly towards the lower limits of the period, and 
lacks the animating spirit of its prototypes. 

Section five (pp. 73-79) discusses the influence 
which Attic classicism exercised at other Hellenistic 
centres. There is epigraphical evidence that Attic 
sculptors abounded at Delos in the second and first 
centuries B.c. They enjoyed there a position of.promi- 
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nence among the sculptors of other schools and gave a 
strong Attic impression to the productions of the 
island. Traces of Attic influence may be found also at 
Rhodes, Cos, and Tralles. Pergamum, by state policy, 
was sympathetic to classicism, and cultivated all as- 
pects of classical culture. Attic sculptors are known to 
have been among those who worked on the great 
frieze, and various figures therein were obviously 
inspired by the sculptures of the Parthenon. 

In section six (pp. 79-84), Becatti discusses neo- 
Attic reliefs and refutes the argument of Hauser and 
other scholars that this style originated at Pergamum. 
For Becatti it develops logically at Athens out of the 
earlier classicistic style, especially as a result of the 
growing tendency to superficiality of renderings, and 
the use of stereotyped formulae and mass production 
methods, in an endeavor to derive a quick and easy 
profit from the Roman clientele. 

The concluding section (pp. 84-95) deals with Attic 
sculptors and sculpture in the Roman imperial period. 
The classical tradition continues unbroken, but origi- 
nal creative force is lacking, and the chief strength of 
the school lies in the prestige of an ancient culture and 
its legacy of technical experience. This Attic tradition, 
however, was a contributing element in the creation of 
Roman plastic art, and so was a fructifying force in the 
subsequent sculpture of western Europe, through 
Romanesque to the Renaissance and Neo-Classicism. 

Pages 95-116 contain the footnotes, 432 in number, 
an indication of the comprehensive reference to previ- 
ous studies on the subject. ‘ 

Illustrations of reasonably good quality are inserted 
generously throughout the text. (C. G. B.) 

Thasian Sculptures. —P. Devamsez in BCH, Ixvi- 
Ixvii (1942-1943), pp. 200-227, publishes a miscel- 
laneous group of sculptures found in the French exca- 
vations in Thasos, 1928-1932. 1) Bearded head, prob- 
ably Zeus or Dionysos, in pure Ionic style, before the 
period of Athenian influence; dated around the middle 
of the fifth century. 2) Male head; the expression 
shows a combination of violence and pathos character- 
istic of the works of Skopas; the spontaneity of the 
style leads the writer to believe the head'came from 
one of the close followers of Skopas. 3) Male portrait 
from an honorary statue, perhaps a general. Technique 
and style place it in the Hellenistic period, second 
century B.c. 4) Head of a young satyr, late Hellenistic. 
Found at the same time, and perhaps belonging to the 
same statuette, was a fragment of a base with two 
feet. 5) Statue of Nemesis; headless winged figure on a 
base cut from the same block. This seems to be the 
only known replica of the statue consecrated by 
Caesar in the Nemeseion of Alexandria, reflected on 
coins of the period from Claudius to Hadrian. The 
writer believes that Nemesis held scales in her right 
hand. The date is second century of our era, probably 
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in the reign of Hadrian. The original location of the 
statue may have been the Odeion. 6) Base of an 
honorary statue; six fragments comprising parts of the 
legs and lower torso. The statue, which was unfinished, 
probably represented a general. The workmanship is 
mediocre; the date, Roman period. 7) Relief of Teles- 
phoros on a stele. Due to the poor condition, the date 
cannot be determined accurately, but it cannot be be- 
fore the mid-second century of our era. (W. K. P.) 

Two Bronze Appliqués from Delphi. — Pierre 
Amanpry in BCH, Ixvi-Ixvii (1942-1943), pp. 150- 
156, discusses two bronze appliqués, one showing Hera- 
kles with the Erymanthian boar, the other Eurystheus 
in the pithos. Dimensions and technique, as well as 
subject matter, show them to be companion-pieces 
belonging to a single scene. The episode represented is 
common on Attic black-figured vases and our ap- 
pliqués follow the Attic scheme. It is difficult to de- 
termine the relative positions of the two pieces. The 
physical type of the Herakles is Peloponnesian, with 
Argos as a likely place of origin. The style, in which 
archaic conventions are united to a more complex and 
highly developed sense of movement, suggests a date 
in the late sixth century. (W. K. P.) 

Amulet from Gortys. —H. Merzcer in BCH, lxvi- 
Ixvii (1942-1943), pp. 312-316, publishes a bronze 
amulet found in the French excavations at Gortys in 
Arcadia, now in the numismatic museum in Athens. 
It is decorated on both sides with a dwarf-like figure 
having as attributes a crown of plumes, a hammer and 
a serpent. The figure resembles somewhat the Egyp- 
tian Bes, still more the Phoenician Kabeiroi. The 
closest parallel is found on Phoenician coins of Iviza 
in the Balearic Islands, of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c. The type is probably Syrian of the early 
Hellenistic period. Like the Bes images, the Gortys 
amulet probably had prophylactic uses. The author 
suggests that it may be a local copy of an Oriental 
prototype in some finer material, perhaps a gem. 
(W. K. P.) 


Vases 


Wine Jars.—In an article of this title in CJ, 
xlii (1947), pp. 443-452, Virama Grace presents a 
summary account of the amphorae, and illustrates a 
number of the handle stamps, with the study of 
which she has long been occupied. The purpose of the 
stamps, in her opinion, was to certify officially to the 
capacity of the jars. 

Triptolemos in Attic Vase-Painting.—In Ant. 
Class., x1v (1945), pp. 285-318 (5 pls.), Denise Fryt- 
MANS discusses a red-figured pelike in Brussels (R. 
235), which she assigns to the circle of Hermonax. 

She is concerned to justify an interpretation origi- 
nally put forward by Furtwiingler, which sees in each 
of the two scenes on the vase a representation of the 
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departure of Triptolemos. This interpretation has not 
hitherto found acceptance. In the publication of the 
pelike in CV A, for example, no definite significance is 
attributed to either scene, and with the exception of 
Herakles and Dionysos, seated one beneath each 
handle, no identification is made of any of the charac- 
ters. 

In each main scene a youthful figure is mounted in a 
four-horse chariot —this is the figure which Feytmans 
identifies as Triptolemos. In addition, on each side, 
there is a single female figure, in one case holding two 
torches, in the other, an oinochoe and a phiale. The 
familiar attributes of Triptolemos are all lacking, e.g. 
the wings on the chariot, the snakes twining about its 
wheels, and the ears of grain carried by Triptolemos 
himself. 

Admitting this objection, Feytmans proceeds to 
examine the history of the representation of Tripto- 
lemos in Attic vase-painting and finds that the treat- 
ment is subject to considerable variation. The omission 
of one or more of the characteristic details is not in- 
frequent. It was sufficient for the painter to identify 
the scene by a single characteristic element —in most 
cases by the winged chariot, in the Brussels pelike by 
the presence of Herakles and Dionysos. A close associ- 
ation existed between Dionysos and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and Herakles is known (chiefly from several 
Kertsch vases, but also from an Attic vase of the mid- 
fifth century) to have been the prototype of the initiate 
in the mysteries. The appearance on the pelike of a 
quadriga instead of the customary winged chariot may 
be explained as a result of the desire, common among 
Greek artists of the fifth century, to avoid rigid ob- 
servance of a traditional scheme. (C. G. B.) 

Lebes Gamikos in Athens. — A red-figured nuptial 
vase (lebes gamikos) in the National Museum, Athens, 
is published by H. Merzcer in BCH, Ixvi-lxvii (1942- 
1943), pp. 228-247. The foot alone remains. It is deco- 
rated with four dancing maidens, in couples but form- 
ing one compositional unit. One figure holds a lyre. 
Between the figures are several small offering tables 
and a thymiaterion. Shape and technique give little 
indication of date; but the style, with its carelessness 
of detail and its interest in depth, shows that the vase 
must have been made around $75 B.c. The subject is 
unique on vases of this class; it appears to be a ritual 
dance called the Kalathiskos, associated with divini- 
ties of vegetation and agrarian fertility. Since the lebes 
gamikos is an Attic production, with subjects drawn 
from local life, the author proposes that the dancers 
on this vase are celebrating the feast of an Attic fer- 
tility goddess, and he believes this must be Aphrodite. 
The presence of the lyre and incense support this 
theory. A further step is taken with the suggestion 
that since it is known that the Athenian hetairai 
practiced the cult of Aphrodite éy xymois or éraipa, the 
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scene on our vase may be a ritual dance by hetairai. 
The artistic prototype cannot be established; but it is 
certainly not the bronze relief by Kallimachos, which 
influenced other representations of the kalathiskos. 
(W. K. P.) 

Bowls of Freedom.—In JNES, v (1946), pp. 
92-104, W. L. WersTERMANN examines the evi- 
dence of the phialai exeleutherikai which appear in the 
accounts of the treasurers of Athens in the late fourth 
century, as it relates to manumission, and comes to 
the conclusion that they represent offerings made by 
former slaves upon their successful escape from the 
half-free condition of paramone through the “action 
for abandonment.” (C. H. K.) 

Leda before the Egg of Nemesis. —This is the 
subject of a study by Fernanp Cuapouruier in BCH, 
Ixvi-lxvii (1942-1943), pp. 1-21. The point of depar- 
ture is a red-figured hydria (kalpis) in a dealer’s shop 
in Athens. The scene shows an altar on which rests a 
large egg; the altar is flanked on the left by a female 
and a male figure, on the right by a male figure; over 
it flies an eagle. The shape and decorative motifs of 
the vase give little aid in dating, but the style places 
it in the late fifth century (ca. 415) and allies it with a 
conservative trend in Attic vase-painting. As to sub- 
ject, it is one of a group in which the egg on the altar, 
and the female figure, are the essential elements. Much 
mnisinterpreted, this scene was finally recognized by 
Kekule (1879) as Leda guarding the egg, the fruit of 
the union of Zeus and Nemesis, and containing the 
future Helen. The two male figures are the Dioscuri, 
and the eagle is Zeus. The author draws up a cata- 
logue of the vases on which the scene appears (17 
vases, 2 fragments, 1 bronze mirror); the majority are 
of Attic workmanship and date in the last quarter of 
the fifth century. A comparison of the representations 
on these vases leads to the conclusion that the earliest 
form of the scene had a larger number of figures and 
that the tendency was to reduce and simplify. The 
exact moment shown on the Athens hydria is that in 
which Zeus flies down to peck open the egg and release 
Helen. Other stages of the story are shown on other 
vases of the series. The Cyprian epic (seventh century) 
furnished the literary source for this episode, and its 
sudden appearance on vases at this period is explained 
as the result of the revival of the cult of Nemesis at 
Rhamnous ca. 430. It seems probable that the immedi- 
ate prototype is to be found in the contemporary 
theater rather than in the plastic arts; and its popu- 
larity is no doubt due to the new, more favorable 
attitude toward Helen. (W. K. P.) 

Anacreon at Athens.—The figure of the lyric 
poet Anacreon is identified by inscriptions on two 
vases, a cup by Oltos in the British Museum, and a 
lekythos signed by Gales in Syracuse. Semnt Papa- 
SPyRIDOU-Karovuzou in BCH, Ixvi-Ixvii (1942-1943), 
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pp. 248-254, now adds a third, an amphora in the 
Louvre. The features that distinguish Anacreon are 
his baldness, his raised head, the talaric chiton, and 
the head-band (mitre). All of these attributes are seen 
on the Louvre amphora. The British Museum cup 
dates ca. 520, the Syracuse and Louvre vases 500-490; 
the interval of twenty years may indicate a long stay 
on the part of Anacreon in Thessaly after the death of 
his protector Hipparchos in 514; and it may have 
some significance that in the two later vases the poet 
is depicted as an old man. On the reverse side of the 
Louvre vase is shown a bearded figure holding a 
parasol, probably a participant in the festival of para- 
sols. The archaic mode of representing the poet, as on 
these vases, was not entirely supplanted by the ideal- 
ized version of the bronze statue of Periclean date on 
the Acropolis. (W. K. P.) 
Inscriptions 

Bibliography. —Resumption of mail-service al- 
lows us to report the series of “Bulletins Epigra- 
phiques” of JEANNE and Louis Rosert in the REG, as 
follows: liii (1940), pp. 197-236; liv (1941), 230-269; 
lv (1942), pp. 321-365; lvi (1943), pp. 334-347; lvii 
(1944), pp. 175-241. 

Cretan Script. —After having deciphered to his 
own satisfaction the Hittite hieroglyphs and the Indus 
script from Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro the Czech 
orientalist B. Hroznf proceeds to a decipherment of 
the Cretan script (Archiv Orientaln{, xiv [1943], pp. 
1-117). 

Since both script and language are unknown, the 
problem can only be attacked from the side of the 
script. In the firm conviction that the systems of writ- 
ing employed in the Near East during the second mil- 
lennium B.c. are interrelated, Hrozny selects from vari- 
ous systems such values as seem to him to result in 
sensible words. E.g., on a biigelkanne from Eleusis 
(Evans, PM, Suppl. pl. uxrx) he reads the initial 
three-sign word ta-y4-n(4). The values ta and n4 are 
taken from the Cypriote syllabary, y4 is based on a 
comparison of the respective symbol with a similar 
Hittite hieroglyph and a similar symbol of ‘the Indus 
script. In the reading of the second word T(a)-ha-ba- 
y4, in addition, comparisons with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs have entered. The translation ““Weihgeschenk: 
Theben ...” results (p. 11). In similar fashion other 
transcriptions are translated as follows: “Das chur- 
ritische Fensterhaus. Libationsgefiiss” (p. 33); “Fer- 
ner Artasen, das Fensterhaus der Orakelvégel” (p. 
41); “Abgabe (fiir den Tisch)” (p. 53). 

The inscription in Linear B, Evans, PM, iv, 703, 
fig. 686 contains according to Hrozn¥ a list of laborers 
assigned for public work in three places, namely in 
Misrun (a quarter of Knossos?), in Zan on Crete, and 
at the river Inachos in Argolis. In connection with the 
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last mentioned the decipherer discovers among other 
cities in the Argolis also a place name A-hi/u-ya-va, a 
discovery which, he maintains, settles the Ahhiyawa 
problem posed by the Bogazkéy texts. 

Typical for H.’s method of interpretation is his 
rendering of the phrase which he reads ku-e hu-ra-& 
ru-pa (see p. 81). The first word is identified with 
Hitt. kue (neuter pl.) “which.” The second word, the 
decipherer says, seems to be borrowed from Baby- 
lonian and to represent the permansive piel of hard, 
hurri “dig.” For ru-pa finally reference is made to 
Old Indic rdpa “hole, cave” and its cognates. Thus, 
the translation “who dig ditches” is arrived at. 

The language that results, we are told, is basically a 
new Indo-European language whose linguistic position 
is between Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform Hittite. But 
strong Babylonian, Hurrian etc. admixtures are ad- 
mitted. (A. G.) 

Athens. —In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (1947), pp. 63-74, 
M. and E. Levinsoxn print twenty hitherto unpub- 
lished “Inscriptions on the South Slope of the Acropo- 
lis.” These include an inscription concerning thiasotai, 
of about 250 B.c.; the boundary stone of a third- 
century B.c. gymnasium; a late (918 a.p.) Christian 
inscription with an anchor symbol; two of numerous 
texts naming the Areopagus; and a new fragment of a 
prytany catalogue. Among the additional comments 
on published inscriptions it is suggested that JG II? 
4383, which mentions a Demetrius, in letter forms of 
the late fourth or early third century, may have suf- 
fered damnatio memoriae by mistake. The study in- 
cludes a map of finding places keyed to a list of previ- 
ous and current publications of the stones from the 
South Slope. (P. L. MacK.) 

Athens.—In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (1947), pp. 75-77, 
Winirrep R. Merket contributes “Notes on South- 
Slope Inscriptions.” One of these, an Asclepian votive 
inscription dated by Diophanes of Azene, is the fourth 
known letter-for-letter duplicate of JG II? 4485. Ad- 
ditional notes are supplied on seven of the inscriptions 
on seats in the Theatre of Dionysus republished in 
1935 as IG IT? 5021-5164. In ibid. 5101 there is “a pos- 
sibility but a mere possibility” that the seat was re- 
served for a priestess of the notorious or unfortunate 
(Tac. Ann. 14.68) Julia Livilla, Germanicus’ daugh- 
ter. (P. L. MacK.) 

Athens. —In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (1947), pp. 55-57, 
Grorers Davx, in “L’Archonte Athénien Dioclés” 
produces evidence from a new decree of orgeones 
(MDAI, Ixvi [1941], pp. 228-232) assigning Diocles 
definitely to the year 1839/8 B.c. (P. L. Mack.) 

Athens. —In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (1947), pp. 78-81, 
C. P. Loucuran, S. J. and A. E. RavsirscHEex pub- 
lish “Three Attic Proxeny Decrees.” One is to be 
added to IG I? 36 (447/6 B.c.); the second proves the 
join of ibid. 30 and 23 (about 451/50 B.c.); and the 
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third adds, though not intelligibly, to ibid. 67 (420- 
410 B.c.). (P. L. Mack.) 

Athens.—In Hesperia, xvi, 1 (1947), pp. 1-54, 
Joun S. Creacuan, S. J., and A. E. RausrrscHex 
discuss “Early Christian Epitaphs from Athens,” in- 
cluding 34 hitherto unpublished texts and additional 
commentary on 23 inscriptions already known. The 
prolegomena include notes on previous publications, 
on the arrangement of the material, on the use of the 
word xo.unrnpiov, on formulae, abbreviations, symbols, 
spelling, and pronunciation, on the use by the stone- 
cutter of guide-lines, on the shape of the stones, and 
on the prospects for publication of a Corpus of Greek- 
Christian inscriptions. There is a concordance of 
nearly 100 names. The texts are practically without 
exception from gravestones. Church historians will be 
interested in the evidence for close association of 
married couples even in death; in the omission of 
demotics and ethnics by Christians, who are citizens 
of the New Jerusalem; and in the invocation upon 
tomb violators of the wrath of God rather than a fine. 
Economic historians will note with interest the addi- 
tion of a cutler, a physician, a coppersmith, a grave- 
digger, and a silk-worker or silk-merchant to the list 
(C. Bayet, De Titulis Atticae Christianae Antiquis- 
simis, Commentatio Historica et Epigraphica [1878], p. 
38, n. 5), of already known Christian occupations. 
Philologists should notice the evidence (pp. 18-21) for 
vowel changes and simplified declensions in the Greek 
of the fourth or fifth century of our era. Most of the 
texts commented on are illustrated (plates 1-x) by 
photographs from stone or squeeze. (P. L. MacK.) 

Delphi.—In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (1947), pp. 58-62, 
B. D. Mearrt, in “The Persians at Delphi” comments 
on a series of transcriptions of inscriptions seen at 
Delphi by Francis Vernon in 1675. The most impor- 
tant text is the epigraphic confirmation of the epigram 
(Diodorus, xi, 14) written to commemorate the Persian 
repulse before Delphi in 480 B.c. Meritt dates the in- 
scription (which is lost) about 400 B.c., possibly later. 
(P. L. MacK.) 

Delphi. —J. Bousquet in BCH, Ixvi-lxvii (1942- 
1943), pp. 84-123, publishes a group of inscriptions 
found under the Sacred Way at Delphi during the 
excavations of 1939. These fragments belong with the 
records previously published as FD, iii, 5, nos. 1-13; 
they pertain to the reconstruction of the temple. 1) 
The first fragment is dated in 365/4 and permits a 
determination of the archonship of Antichares, who 
was formerly assigned to 307/6. The editor is discon- 
certed by the script, which would be more character- 
istic of the latter part of the fourth century. This ac- 
count lists the contributions, known as the “first 
obol,” for the reconstruction of the temple of Apollo 
by various states. The dialect shows variations with 
Ionic and Delphic forms interchanged, reflecting the 
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diverse nationalities represented in the body of the 
naopoioi. The contributing cities represent central 
Greece and the Peloponnesus, and the editor draws the 
important conclusion that in this early period the 
amphictyonic council was not truly international. 2) 
Eleven small fragments belonging to FD, iii, 5, no. 4 
which contain one of the earliest accounts of the 
naopoioi after 373. 3, 4) Two fragments dated in 342, 
which contain the names of argyrologeontes, commis- 
sioners under the naopoioi. 5) Plaque listing the con- 
tributions of various pilgrims to Delphi. 6) Three new 
fragments of the list BCH, 1938, pp. 349 f., which give 
the contributions of pilgrims in $41 and 340. The 
largest number of contributors was from Keos, the 
next from Thessaly. 

Bousquet appends several notes, which include new 
readings and reconstructions, on other lists of the same 
series of accounts (FD, iii, 5, nos. 5-13). He follows 
this with a general summary of the accounts of the 
first and second “obols,” embracing the period 365- 
336. Lastly he publishes a fragment of FD, iii, 5, no. 
58, an account dated in the archonship of Kaphis; and 
a fragment containing parts of two columns of rentals 
from leased property. This property was already 
known from FD, iii, 5, nos. 15-18. But the rentals ex- 
hibit differences in sum which the editor is unable to 
explain. (W. K. P.) 

Delphi. —G. Davux in BCH, Ixvi-Ixvii (1942-1943), 
pp. 187-149, publishes a group of miscellaneous notes. 
1) D. shows that the archon Damochares, formerly 
assigned to the middle of the third century, is the same 
as the homonymous archon of 338/7. One of the in- 
scriptions was in honor of the poet Aristonods of 
Corinth, who is known as the author of two hymns 
celebrating Apollo and Hestia. 2) He argues that the 
inscription on a limestone mould of the second century 
after Christ should be read as Néueors Nixéa (with the 
N of Nikaia on its side) and not, as Wilhelm advo- 
cated, Néueows Zixéa (=Arxaia). D. examines ortho- 
graphic parallels which have been cited by Wilhelm, 
and shows that the name Aapoxdpys, and not 
Aapoxapeos, should be read in the manumission docu- 
ment SGDI, 1984. 3) He offers an improved text of 
SEG, i, 264, dated in the first half of the third century 
B.c., which pertains to a litigation, arbitrated by the 
Thessalians, between the Epignemedii Locrii and the 
Opuntii Locrii. 4) He makes comments on the forms 
of Athenian demotics common to the place and to the 
inhabitant. 5) D. proposes a new date, ca. 10 B.c., for 
the Athenian archon Nikostratos, named in FD, iii, 2, 
no. 64. 6) He argues for the restoration of the name 
Zxveo[vios], formed from an ethnic, in the Delphic in- 
scription published in BCH, 1928, p. 276. (W. K. P.) 

Delphi.—Prerre Amanpry in BCH, Ixvi-Ixvii 
(1942-1943), pp. 68-83, publishes nine texts recording 
grants of liberty to slaves. Four of these acts of manu- 
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mission were previously unpublished. For the other 
five, the editor offers improved texts. All of these docu- 
ments date toward the end of the sixth Delphic priest- 
hood (his date: 153/2-144/3). (W. K. P.) 

Delphi. —J. Bousquet, in BCH, Ixvi-Ixvii (1942- 
1943), pp. 124-136, publishes: I) three new fragments 
which are parts of texts inscribed on the Treasury of 
the Athenians at Delphi (FD, iii, 2, nos. 142, 21, 92). 
A) The first small fragment is part of no. 142, which 
bears an inscription of the fourth century of our era. 
It becomes important for the topographical history of 
Delphi because it proves that the Sacred Way, in the 
state in which the French excavators found it, was not 
paved until the fourth century or later. B) Contains 
honors for the theoroi from the tetrapolis of Marathon. 
C) A decree in honor of an Athenian artist, dated in 
the sixth Delphic priesthood (152/1-144/3). Number 
II is part of a base which contains an inscription dated 
in the period 320-280, granting proxenia to an Athe- 
nian. B. argues that this base was probably part of the 
dedication made by the Athenians after the battle of 
Marathon, upon which were erected the statues made 
by Phidias. ITT) B. offers a new text of the inscription 
published as BCH, 1939, p. 183, in which the Delphians 
agreed to provide beds and other necessities to certain 
pilgrims from Skiathos. (W. K. P.) 

Delphi, Locris, and Doris. —A. E. Conro.zon in 
BCH, \xvi-lxvii (1942-1943), pp. 157-160, publishes 
six small inscriptions, the first four of which were 
found at Delphi. One is a fragment of a base dated ca. 
$00 B.c.; the second is a tombstone of the second cen- 
tury B.c.; the third is a fragment of one of the columns 
of the theater; the fourth is a Christian funerary stele. 
A funerary inscription from Amphissa has six lines of 
text from several different periods. The sixth inscrip- 
tion, found in Monastiraki, is an archaistic plaque of 
which only a few letters are preserved. (W. K. P.) 

Argolid. —In Hesperia, xvi, 2 (Apr.-June, 1947), 
pp. 82-88, Marxetios Tx. Mirsos publishes “Greek 
Inscriptions” from Epidaurus, Nauplia, Argos, and 
Chios. A new fragment is added to JG, iv’, 1, 69, an 
honorific decree from the Epidaurian Asklepieion. A 
funerary relief in white marble found in Nauplia in 
1935 has on the lower part a metrical inscription of one 
Krateros “who belonged to a distinguished family and 
died prematurely, perhaps far from his native land.” 
A proconsul T. Helvius Basila who dedicated an altar 
to Asclepius at Epidaurus is also mentioned on the 
Monumentum Ancyranum. The two inscriptions from 
Chios are dedications, one to Zeus Basileus and the 
Kouretes, the other to Hermes. (P. L. MacK.) 

Abdera and Maroneia. —M. Fryet, in BCH, lxvi- 
Ixvii (1942-1943), pp. 176-199, publishes a group of 
miscellaneous inscriptions from these two sites. There 
are few remains of ancient Abdera. The inscriptions 
here published were found by peasants from whom 
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they were acquired in the nearby town of Bouloustra. 
They are as follows: 1) A small fragment of a metrical 
funerary inscription. 2) Fragment of a law of annul- 
ment of sale, analogous to one in Plato, Laws, xi, 
915e-916c; dated shortly before 350 B.c. It shows that 
the redhibitory action applied not only to slaves, but 
also to beasts of burden, and F. argues that the Athe- 
nian law of annulment which was Plato’s model must 
likewise have had this provision. The editor observes 
that this Abderan law enacted during the second 
Athenian confederacy was as detailed as that of the 
philosopher. 3) Fragment of an inscription which 
pledges the reward of a talent to anyone revealing a 
plot against the city of Abdera. The inscription is 
dated in the first part of the third century B.c., and F. 
reviews the history of the city, especially as revealed 
by the numismatic evidence, thoughout this century. 
4) Funerary inscription of the third century B.c. He 
publishes two funerary inscriptions from Maroneia, 
one of the second century B.c., the other of the Roman 
period. (W. K. P.) 

Crete.—A hitherto unpublished inscription in 
the Candia Museum (inventory no. 59) contains in- 
structions and provisions for the swearing of an oath 
by the entire citizen body of Itanos. It appears to date 
in the third century B.c., and shows a mixture of 
linguistic forms, varying between the local Doric dia- 
lect and the xown. The text of the oath to which it re- 
lates is probably that contained in another inscription 
from Itanos, previously published by Blass (Sammlung 
der griech.Dialekt-inschr., 5058). [Marcuerita Guar- 
pucct, Il giuramento degli Itanii in una iscrizione 
inedita del Museo di Candia, in RIASA, viii, 1-3 (1940) 
pp. 7-15, 1 pl.] (C. G. B.) 


TURKEY 


Explorations in Anatolia, 1937-1944. —Turkish 
archaeologists under the auspices of the historical so- 
ciety, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, have been active during 
the years of the war in revisiting areas already studied 
and in exploring regions which have been hitherto 
largely unknown to the archaeological world. Trips, 
often long and arduous, have been undertaken for the 
purpose of observation and recording of surface finds, 
and a number of soundings and preliminary excava- 
tions have been made. Thus a long list of new sites has 
been added, especially in the strip reaching from Zon- 
guldak southeastward across central Anatolia to 
northern Syria (Hatay), and from Samsun and Sivas 
eastward through Erzurum to Kars and the Russian 
frontier. Material of all ages, from the Paleolithic to 
the Ottoman period, has been discovered, the Chalco- 
lithic, Copper, and Hittite Ages being the object of 
special attention. 

As an index to this activity, attention may be called 
to the following notes and articles in the pages of 
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Belleten. In vol. viii (1944), pp. 39-51, A. ian lists 
by region and epoch all sites examined by TTK from 
1937 through 1948; brief notes on the work in progress 
throughout Turkey appear in vols. vii (1948), pp. 
347-349, and ix (1945), pp. 153-158. 1. K. Koxren re- 
ports in vii (1943), pp. 601-613, on some thirty sites 
and monuments observed in 1941 in the vilayet of 
Kars, from Ardahan southwest to Igdir below Ararat. 
In the next year, vol. viii, pp. 659-680 (pls. xxxxvii- 
xcv), the same author records exploration of eighteen 
sites in the north-central region, around Samsun, 
Erbaa, Sivas, Kangal, Erzincan, Erzurum and Bay- 
burt. Vol. ix (1945), pp. 361-400 (pls. Ltxmi—Lxxrv) 
contains a report by Kéxren, N. Ozetg and T. 
Ozetg on sites between Samsun and Amasya, and 
near Bafra, with special notes on Diindar Tepe, Teke- 
kéy, and Kavak Héyiigii. A comprehensive report by 
R. O. Artk is found in vol. viii (1944), pp. 342-384 
(pls. XLIx-Lxv), treating the preliminary excavations 
of a stratified mound, Bitik, near Ankara; sites ob- 
served over the route from Ankara to Adana; and 
explorations in the Hatay. The accompanying map, 
pl. uxv, shows eighty settlements, tumuli, and monu- 
ments, many of which were previously not known. 
Classical and post-classical sites in Pamphylia (Ter- 
messos, Perge, Sylleum, Aspendos, Side) were visited 
in 1943 by A. M. Mansk1, who publishes an account 
of his observations in vol. ix (1945), pp. 135-145 (pls. 
vu-xxxvi). (J. L. C.) 

Region of Samsun. —Hater CamBe reports in 
Orientalia, n.s. xvi (1947), pp. 263-270 (pls. x—xv) on 
investigations which K. Kéxren, N. and T. Ozetg 
conducted in the region of Samsun. The places that 
were investigated are Diindartepe (8 km. S.E. of 
Samsun), a settlement near Tekekiy (14 km. S.E. of 
Diindartepe), and a mound near Kaledorugu (46 km. 
S. of Samsun). The exploration makes it apparent that 
Samsun and vicinity took part in the civilizations of 
Central Anatolia. The Chalcolithic Period (as known 
from Alisar and Alaca IV), the Copper Age (Alisar I, 
Alaca III), and the Hittite Period are represented in 
both regions by virtually identical finds. Tekekiéy 
proves that a divergent civilization (with white 
painted ware) discovered on the top of Diindartepe is 
contemporaneous with the Copper Age civilization; it 
represents a local development. (A. G.) 

The Roman Agora in Smyrna. —Excavation of 
the Roman Agora of Smyrna, on the lower slope of 
Mt. Pagos, was carried on annually from 1934 through 
1942 and in 1944, the last four campaigns under the 
auspices of the Turkish Historical Society (Ttirk 
Tarih Kurumu). Some of the results of the work, 
which is still to be continued, are described in pre- 
liminary reports by R. NauMANN and S. Kanrtar in 
Belleten, vii (1943), pp. 213-225 (pls. x11-—xxm) and by 
R. Duyuran in Belleten, ix (1945), pp. 405-409 (pls. 


LXXVIII-LXxxi11). Most of a long basilica, built like a 
stoa along the north side of the Agora, has been cleared 
and reconstructions of the plan and elevation are pos- 
sible. In the open square are foundations of a large 
exedra. Many fragments of sculpture have been re- 
covered, including monumental figures identified as 
Poseidon, Demeter, Artemis, Athena, and Herakles, 
and a bust of Faustina the Younger. These are all 
somewhat over life-size, and are dated in the second 
through fourth centuries after Christ. The excavators 
believe that this Agora was an administrative center 
and that the commercial marketplace was probably in 
the city below, nearer the waterfront.* (J. L. C.) 

Paleolithic Material from Anatolia. —S. A. Kansu 
contributes short preliminary reports (with sum- 
maries in English) on Mesolithic and Aurignacian 
flints found in caves near Burdur and Isparta (Bel- 
leten, rx [1945], pp. 277-287, pls. xiv—-Lv1), and on 
Acheulian and Lavalloisian artifacts from Hatay and 
Nigde (pp. 293-298, pls. tvim—Lx1). With the latter 
he publishes a list and bibliography of paleolithic ma- 
terial found in Anatolia to date. A more recent study 
of this subject by the same author is published in AJA, 
vol. li, pp. 227-232. (J. L. C.) 

Pottery from Yunus near Carchemish. —S. 
DirvAna describes a collection of prehistoric pot- 
sherds which were found by L. Woolley in 1913, during 
the campaign of excavation at Carchemish, at an early 
site near the village of Yunus (Ermenik). After brief 
study by the excavator (see Irag, i, pp. 146-162) the 
sherds were sent to the Ottoman Museum, and during 
the long interval have become somewhat dispersed. 
Believing that they require further study, D. and his 
colleagues have made an effort to reassemble the ma- 
terial, arrange it systematically, search for joins and 
classify the results. In this report (Belleten, viii [1944], 
pp. 404-420, pls. txvi—-Lxxxv) he presents descrip- 
tions of the shapes, fabrics, and decorative patterns. 
He assigns the material to the Tell Halaf class and 
discusses the problem of chronology and distribution. 
(J. L. C.) 

Skeletons of the Copper Age from Alaca Héyiik. 
—S. A. Kansu and S. TunaKan present a brief report, 
with descriptions, drawings and tables of measure- 
ments, of human skeletons found in strata of the 
Copper Age at Alaca Hiyiik in the seasons 1936-1944. 
(Belleten, ix [1945], pp. 411-422, pls. uxxxrv—xc). 
(J. L. C.) 

Hittite Gods. — Professor H. G. Gdrersock in a 
lecture before the Turkish Historical Society at An- 
kara in 1942 gave an outline of present knowledge of 
Hittite divinities, their names and attributes, on the 
basis of sculptural and epigraphical evidence. Adding 
several new and independent conjectures, he at- 


* See also AJ A, li (1947), p. 197 and pl. xxxvum [Ed.]. 
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tempted modestly to point the way toward a compre- 
hensive study and thoroughgoing tabulation of the 
material. The lecture is reprinted in Belleten, vii (1943), 
pp. 271-317, in Turkish and German. 

Giiterbock points out that Hittite representations 
of gods were probably less stereotyped than, for ex- 
ample, Herakles with his lion’s skin and club or Horus 
with a falcon, but believes that progress toward classifi- 
cation can be made through study of the available. 
monuments. The most important of these are the 
“Procession of the Gods” at Yazilikaya and the “De- 
scriptive Text” (Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkii, 
xxx, 37, and WV DOG, Ixi (1941), p. 64 f.). Unfortu- 
nately, sculptured figures are not always clear and 
inscriptions are often fragmentary or not yet certainly 
decipherable. 

The chief goddess at Yazilikaya (no. 43) is named in 
the accompanying inscription he-pa-tu: Hepat of the 
Hurrian pantheon, who is sometimes identical with 
and sometimes the peer of the Hittite sun-goddess of 
Arinna. Figure 35, a male, with crescent symbol above 
him in the relief and in the determinative of his hiero- 
glyph, will be certainly the moon-god, perhaps of Har- 
ran. The figure behind him (34), represented —as are 
kings—with the winged sun-dise, is more probably the 
sun-god. Figure 30, with a sword, is Sulikatte of the 
descriptive text. The storm-god, mightiest of Hittite 
divinities, stands upon his satellites, two mountains 
represented in human form. But the mountain-gods 
are often independent. Namni and Hazzi, along with 
the storm-god and his divine bulls Seri and Hurri, are 
powers sworn by in treaties between states. Elsewhere 
mountain-gods appear with river- and spring-god- 
desses as their satellites; or all three are satellites of 
the storm-god. Occasionally the mountain-gods are 
represented as male figures on clubs, the rivers as fe- 
males; or mountains and springs are revered in the 
form of huvasi-stones. 

The bulls at Yazilikaya are Seri and Hurri, but 
sometimes the beast alone stands for the god. The god 
Sarrumma, son of Teshup and Hepat, is shown on a 
lion (or panther). This animal, not easily distin- 
guished, is seen elsewhere with Hepat; with the moon- 
god on a seal-stone; with Sulikatte in the descriptive 
text; as bibru-vessel with Zababa or Ishtar. (Hepat or 
Ishtar, or both fused, would be prototypes of Cybele.) 
Pirva stands upon a horse, whip in hand; the figure on 
a horse at Malatya is the sun-god Shamash. The gods 
with sheep, mountain sheep, and gazelles, and the 
winged god with two flying birds, at Malatya, are not 
yet named. The descriptive text speaks of the “pro- 
tecting god of the field” of Viyanavanta, with bow (?), 
eagle and hare, sword or dagger, standing on a stag. 
Several combinations of these attributes can be noted 
among the monuments, but none where they all coin- 
cide. (J. L. C.) : 
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The Chancel Barrier of Hagia Sophia.—In Art 
Bulletin, xxix (1947), pp. 1-24, StepHen G. Xyopis 
presents his reconstruction of the chancel barrier, solea, 
and ambo in the church of Hagia Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, based on an interpretation of the descriptive 
poem by Paulus Silentarius, and archaeological evi- 
dence from comparable structures. His investigations 
lead to the conclusion that this architectural arrange- 
ment of barrier, solea, and ambo originated in Constan- 
tinople, but as a synthesis of various earlier forms. It 
then spread throughout the empire during Justinian’s 
campaigns of reconquest, though it was varied to ac- 
cord with different liturgies. (S. E. F.) 

An Illustration of the Quinity.—Included in 
Ernst H. Kanrorowicz’s discussion of the “Quinity,” 
a drawing in the manuscript of the Officia of the New 
Minster, and an original variant of the Oficium Trini- 
tatis, which appears in Art Bulletin, xxix (1947), pp. 
73-85, is of interest to numismatists. The author traces 
briefly the development of the Trinity group, two 
male figures seated on a throne with the dove hovering 
between them, from the synthronismoi of co-emperors 
with the Victory above, which is a common type on 
coins of the late imperial period. On a medallion where 
Constans and Constantius II are depicted together, 
the Christogram has been substituted for the pagan 
deity. Again, in connection with the “Nestorianism” 
evident in the drawing, Kantorowicz cites the scheme 
evolved by Roman coin-engravers for the representa- 
tion of an emperor as both god and man, wherein the 
god, whose bust is conjoined with that of the emperor, 
is endowed with the imperial features, and the two are 
often to be distinguished only by a difference in attri- 
butes. (S. E. F.) 

Inscriptions. —In the JNES, v (1946), pp. 55-63, 
J. A. O. LarsEn points out the tendency for Roman 
nomina in Lycia to continue unchanged in families 
over a number of generations, so that the occurrence 
of Claudii or Julii in an inscription is not necessarily 
an indication of early date. 


PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND LEBANON 


Excavations. —The work of the Department of 
Antiquities in the Lebanon, both as excavation (at 
Byblos, Sidon) and as restoration and preservation, 
for the early years of the War, and additions to the 
Museum collections, are reported in the Bulletin du 
Musée de Beyrouth, v (1941), pp. 87-93, and v1 (1942- 
1943), pp. 81-87. 

Prehistory. —Southwest of Tripolis in Lebanon 
several caves had long been known to exist, near a 
place called Abd-Halka. In 1942 the ceiling of one of 
these caves fell in, due to construction work on the 
Beirut-Tripolis railway, and at the request of the 
Lebanese Department of Antiquities a preliminary ex- 
cavation of the cave was undertaken by Jean HAuuEr. 
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Six levels could be distinguished, of which the second 
from the top contained Roman pottery, the third, 
potsherds ranging in time from the Roman up to and 
including the chalcolithic period. The fourth level 
turned out to be the most interesting: two layers could 
here be clearly distinguished which, compared with 
finds of similar character in Palestine, proved to be of 
Lower and of Middle Aurignacian type. In the latter 
the so-called “Emireh point” for the first time was 
found stratified in Lebanon. The fauna of this level 
was, according to Dr. G. Haas, that of a country of 
temperate climate, well wooded and with grassy 
spaces. Such fauna could well thrive in Lebanon of 
today, had this country not artificially been deprived 
of its forests. (Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, vi (1942- 
1943), pp. 1-19.) (H. Ingholt.) 

Neolithic Period.—In the Bulletin du Musée de 
Beyrouth, v (1941), pp. 21-29, A. M. Lz Bouruis cata- 
logues and examines the teeth found in the excavations 
conducted by the Lebanese Government at Byblos, in 
the lowest level. They belong to the earliest occupants 
of the site, members of the Mediterranean Race, whom 
Dunand dates about the end of the fourth millennium. 

Chalcolithic Sites, Transjordan.—In BASOR, 
no. civ (1946), pp. 12-20, Netson GLUECK presents 
two plates of Chalcolithic sherds found at four sites 
in the hill-country east of Jerash and northof the Wadi 
Zerqa. They are very similar to the types from Telei- 
lat Ghassfl, except for “an axe-blade-shaped, dull- 
edged, ledge-handle of a unique and hitherto, appar- 
ently, unknown type,” several examples of which were 
found. The Chalcolithic settlement of Transjordan and 
Palestine, both hill-country and lowland, seems to 
have occurred at approximately the same time. 
(F. V. W.) 

The Hebrew Patriarchs.—In RB, liii (1946), 
pp. 321-348, Perr pg Vaux presents the first instal- 
ment of the discussion of the patriarchal narratives in 
Genesis in the light of recent discoveries. The historical 
reality of the patriarchal figures is supported by the 
fact that their names conform to patterns which are 
shown to be characteristic of their age and milieu. The 
recent revolution in our ideas respecting the chronol- 
ogy of the period is traced and some new suggestions 
made. Shamshi Adad I of Assyria is dated to ca. 1750- 
1717 B.c., and Hammurabi of Babylon to ca. 1728- 
1686. The Hittite expedition which brought the First 
Babylonian Dynasty to an end finds its most appro- 
priate date about 1530, i.e., shortly before the appear- 
ance of the Egyptians in Northern Syria. It was the 
arrival of the Egyptians that prevented the Hittites 
from following up their advantage. A survey of the 
history of Syria and Palestine from 2000 to 1700 B.c. 
is particularly valuable for its treatment of the Amor- 
ite movement. (F. V. W.) 

The Hieroglyphic Stela from Byblos. —In Archiv 
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Orientélni,n.s. xv (1944), pp. 188-157 the Czech orien- 
talist and decipherer B. Hrozny attempts an inter- 
pretation of the stela inscribed in an unknown script 
which Dunand published in Syria, xi (1930), pp. 1 ff. 

The method he follows consists of comparing simi- 
larly shaped signs in the Phoenician, Sabean, Sinaitic, 
hieroglyphic Hittite, Proto-Indic and Cretan scripts 
and using the readings that have previously been es- 
tablished for those. The application of this method 
leads to the discovery that the gods Santa and Tarku 
are mentioned in the inscription as 5a-n-ta-i-a-5(4) 
and Tar-ku(-i)-a-8(4). 

The script is assumed to be the variant of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs that was current at Byblos during the 
first third of second millennium B.c., the language iden- 
tical with hieroglyphic Hittite (an Indo-European lan- 
guage). 

Hrozny had not yet access to Dunand’s Biblia 
Grammata (1945) where this inscription is republished 
together with related material. Neither did he know 
the decipherment of the Byblian inscriptions by E. 
Dhorme who interprets them as being composed in 
Phoenician, a Semitic language. (A. G.) 

The Stele of Yehavmilk of Byblos.—In the 
Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, v (1941), pp. 57-85, M. 
Dunanp reports the discovery in the area southwest 
of the castle at Byblos of the missing fragment of the 
stele, and the structure in which it stood. This was a 
sanctuary, the earliest traces of which go back to the 
beginning of the Bronze Age, and which King Yehav- 
milk in the Persian times transformed into an open 
chapel with distyle porch, preceded by a court. Work- 
ing plans show the meager architectural remains, 
which hardly admit of a reconstruction. The full text 
of the stele is edited, with transliteration and trans- 
lation. 

Dalmanutha. —Bérer suggests in 
RB, liii (1946), pp. 372-384, that the enigmatic 
Aadpavov§a of Mark 8:10 represents a transliteration 
of the original Aramaic dilm® ‘énathéh, “‘(the district) 
of his dwelling,” by someone who mistook the word 
for a place-name. 

Comment: In objection to this view it may be noted 
that there seems to be no evidence that the word 
m*énah was used in Aramaic. Even in Hebrew it is 
used only of the lair of animals or of the dwelling place 
of Yahweh. Furthermore the particle dil is not used 
between two nouns in the genitive relation. (F. V. W.) 

Baalbek.—In the Bulletin du Musée de Bey- 
routh, v1 (1942-1948), pp. 27-40, P. Coup. publishes 
the results of the excavation, and reports on the recon- 
struction, of the enigmatic structure in the great court 
of the Temple of Jupiter, destroyed and replaced by a 
Byzantine basilica and later Arab buildings. Coupel 
does not venture to identify the structure, which was a 
tower of five stories, to the top platform of which led 
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separately a northern and a southern stairway, ap- 
proached each by separate entrances on the east and 
west at the court level. Clearly it played some part in 
the cult, with its provision for two, or four, separate 
groups of priests or worshipers to reach an elevated 
platform facing the main entrance of the temple simul- 
taneously. No trace of an altar, which may have sur- 
mounted the structure, was found. 

Baalbek.—In the Bulletin du Musée de Bey- 
routh, vi (1942-1943), pp. 21-25, De PossEL examines 
mathematically the stresses of the leaning column of 
the Temple of Bacchus, and comes to the conclusion 
that there is no strain on the dowels connecting the 
two drums. 

Halabiyyah. —In the CRAI, 1946, pp. 687-692, 
M. Lavrrray, architect of the Department of Histori- 
cal Monuments of the French Mandate in Syria, re- 
ports briefly on an examination of the site of Halabiy- 
yah in 1944, a fortress on the Euphrates bank built by 
Zenobia and by Justinian. A plan of one basilica is 
given, and a description of a Byzantine bath which 
shows some original features. 

Three Churches in the County of Tripoli. —In the 
Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, v (1941), pp. 35-55, P. 
Cours. publishes with photographs and plans three 
little Christian churches in villages just south of 
Tripoli in Lebanon, Nephin, Amiun, and Kubbeh, 
dating from the twelfth century. All three were re- 
stored by the Department of Antiquities of the French 
Mandate before the War. . 

Dress. —Of interest to students of the costumes 
of antiquity is the liberally illustrated study, “Le Cos- 
tume au Liban,” published by the Director Maurice 
Cuenas in the Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, vi (1942- 
1943), pp. 47-79. While this is concerned with costumes 
of the later period, many survivals in design and dec- 
oration from earlier times are evident. 

Inscriptions: Daleth.—R. Demancen in BCH, 
Ixvi-Ixvii (1942-1943), pp. 299-311, studies the Phoe- 
nician letter daleth (ancestor of Greek delta) to see if 
there is any correspondance between the name and 
the form of the letter. The name translated means 
“door”; D. believes the form is derived from the so- 
called “gate-post symbol” associated with doorways 
and gates on Mesopotamian documents (seals, re- 
liefs, etc.) from the fourth to the late second millennia 
B.c. Originally a structural member in primitive 
houses, the “gate-post” later took on a purely sym- 
bolic significance, and passed into religious iconog- 
raphy. Figures of genii supporting “gate-posts,” and 
symbolizing doors, occur frequently on cylinder seals. 
A modified form of the motif is found in the decorative 
repertory of Cretan and Mycenaean art. (W. K. P.) 

Comment: It is the usual opinion of Assyriologists 
that the Sumerian “door” symbol IG was intended to 
represent an actual door, a rectangular wooden panel 
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with a projecting member at one side, the ends of 
which fitted into threshold and lintel and allowed the 
door to turn as on hinges. This shape, by modification 
for ease in writing, would give the Greek delta and the 
Hebrew daleth. (C. B. W.) 

Canaanitic Inscription.—In JNES, vi (1947), 
pp. 18-29, H. Torczynrr gives an improved render- 
ing of the Hebrew (?) incantation against demons 
inscribed, in the seventh century B.c., upon a small 
gypsum tablet found at Arslan-Tash and previously 
commented upon by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson and 
W. F. Albright. A comment on this interpretation is 
added by Turopor H. Gaster, ibid., pp. 186-188. 
(C. H. K.) 

Inscriptions.—In the Bulletin des etudes orien- 
tales de V'Institut frangais de Damas, 1942/43, pp. 
35-50 and 53-80, Danie, ScHLUMBERGER studies, 
respectively, the “Inscription d’Hérodien,” important 
for the identity and the chronology of Odenath and 
his sons, and the “Gentilices Romains des Palmyré- 
niens.” His conclusion, in the latter case, is that new 
Roman names were taken after a.p. 212, when the 
Flavii and such disappear. It is clear from his tables 
that, except for soldiers, very few Palmyrenians re- 
ceived citizenship before the Constitutio Antoniniana, 
and that the effect of this, at any rate upon the nomen- 
clature, was very striking. 

Inscriptions.—In JNES, v (1946), pp. 73-82, 
JULIAN OBERMANN examines a Greek and Syriac in- 
scription occurring in a mosaic in the east church at 
Qal‘at Sim‘an, and belonging to the end of the tenth 
century. The Greek text records, as restored, the erec- 
tion of “this monastery” and the renovation of “the 
churches” by patriarchs and emperors through the 
provincial governor, while the Syriac refers to the 
decoration of the monastery. The date of the Greek 
text is missing, and that of the Syriac is imperfect. In 
contrast to earlier editors, Obermann restores differ- 
ent dates, refers the texts to different events, and finds 
a parallel in the tiles of the Dura Synagogue, where 
according to his theory the Aramaic texts are “cumu- 
lative,” each being incorporated in the next, longer, 
inscription referring to a later event. (C. H. K.) 

Comment: It is hard to say that Obermann is wrong, 
though the Dura comparison is a matter of explaining 
obscura by obscuriora. These tiles will be reviewed in a 
forthcoming publication of the Dura Synagogue. But 
as to the Syrian mosaic itself, where both texts owe so 
much to restoration, the suspicion will always remain 
that they do, as one would naturally suppose, refer 
to the same event. It is hard, antecedently, to imagine 
a scribe, or a mosaicist, continuing a Greek inscription 
in Syriac, although nothing is more natural than that 
he should translate it. There are other difficulties too. 
Obermann’s explanation accounts for the presence of a 
foundation-text mentioning “this monastery” in an- 
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other building, though it would require us to suppose 
that the mosaicist did not know Greek, while accept- 
ance of the reading dveved0n Tas éx[x]Anoi[as would re- 
quire us to suppose that he not only knew Greek, but 
felt free to alter its syntax on Syriac standards. The 
reading éx[«]Anot[as is by no means certain, and in- 
genuity may lead someone to the discovery of a neuter 
plural subject for the verb. (C. B. W.) 


EGYPT 


Serapaeum. —In CRAI, 1946,pp. 680-687, Prmrre 
JOUGUET repeats the substance of Alan Rowe’s 
report (in the Annales du Service des Antiquites 
del’ Egypte, “last issue,” precise reference not given) 
on the excavations in the Serapaeum area, by Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, in Alexandria, the main architectural 
results appearing in a plan dated October, 1945. The 
main interest attaches to the discovery of foundation- 
tablets, gold, silver, bronze, clay, glass, and faience, 
with inscriptions in Greek and in Hieroglyphics, show- 
ing that the temple was built by Ptolemy ITI, presu- 
mably in the first years of his reign, as he bears no 
epithet, and the Queen is not mentioned. Further 
tablets ascribe the construction of a chapel of Harpoc- 
rates to the fourth Ptolemy. The final state of the 
sanctuary was that which it received under Hadrian, 
extensive traces of whose wall in opus incertum have 
been found. 

Cippi of Horus. — Under the title, ““Horus on the 
Crocodiles,” C. publishes in JNES, vi 
(1947), pp. 48-52, two amulets of gray soapstone and 
green serpentine dated in the Ptolemaic period and 
in the Assyrian periods respectively. All of these cippi 
contain the same text, and protect the bearer from 
harm by virtue of the power given Horus after he was 
stung by a scorpion. (C. H. K.) 

Sarapis xoopoxpatwp and Isis 
der the foregoing title Prerre HomsBert publishes a 
group of terracottas in AntClass, xiv, 2, 1945, pp. 319- 
329 (2 pls.). The terracottas, which are Graeco-Roman 
in style and of Egyptian provenience, depict either 
Sarapis or Isis, and on each there is also a sphere, the 
symbol of the xoopoxpatwp. They are dated in the 
second or third century after Christ. Hombert re- 
views all the evidence for the attribution to Sarapis of 
this title, and concludes: (a) that it did not take place 
before the second century of our era; (b) that the 
idea arose among the common people (its representa- 
tion is found only in humbler works of art, e.g. terra- 
cottas); (c) that its locale was Egyptian. That Isis 
may have had the title xoouoxpareipa is suggested by 
the existence of a few terracottas such as those de- 
scribed above. The attribution would doubtless have 
been made on the analogy of that to Sarapis. In the 
ease of Sarapis the attribution would have derived 
ultimately from his status as a sun-god. (C. G. B.) 
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Ampullae. —Przrre Hompert publishes five Am- 
pullae with representations of St. Menas in the Chro- 
nique d’ Egypte xxi, 41 (1946), pp. 173-176. They date 
from the sixth and seventh centuries, and are fairly 
well-known. The same author lists a number more in 
the collection of M. Henri Borel de Bitche. He sug- 
gests, on the basis of a similarity of style with the cippi 
of Horus, that the camel which accompanies the Saint 
in his later representations was originally a crocodile. 

Bronze Situla.—In the JNES, vi (1947), pp. 
169-179, LicutHerm publishes a situla re- 
cently acquired by the Oriental Institute Museum, 
and in dating it to the Saite or early Ptolemaic periods 
discusses generally the criteria of dating, shape and 
decoration. (C. H. K.) 

Inscriptions. —Under the title of AITYIITIAKA, 
publishes in the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Vienna Academy (2%, 1, 1946), a study of a num- 
ber of Egyptian inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period, 
touching on all manner of epigraphical problems in the 
process. The most important matters may be briefly 
indicated. In the Rosetta Stone (OGIS, 90), 1, 27, 
he suggests for é[voxAjclavras. In a 
number of royal dedications, he discusses the problem 
created by the absence of a dedicant, or the erasure 
of the dedicant’s name, or the substitution of the name 
of a god or gods. A number, especially of epigrams, 
are restored or improved in reading, so SB, 4626, a 


prohibition to cut trees in a sacred grove, the Calli- 
machus epigram OGIS, 194, SEG, vii, 369 (lament for 
one Stratonice dead in child-birth), the Isidorus’ 
hymns SB, 8140 and 8141, JBM, 1084 (wherein he 


recognizes a maords, i.e. “bridal-bed” song, besides 
the usual Hymenaios), and SB, 7542 with its tangle 
of family relationships. He joins Peek, Bull. Soc. 
Arch. Alexandrie, xxvii (1932), pp. 9 f. to Kaibel, 
Epigr. Gr., 1049, and finds reference to the building 
of the walls of Thebes by Amphion. He studies such 
forms as &ré\ov beside &7é\eva, and discovers the use 
of x\woyévn in the sense of “critical.” Verse tech- 
nique is responsible for such forms as Mnveddwpos 
(a quaver), and the invention of a form evxarjpia (in 
Rubensohn, AA, 1929, 195) beside ebrarépea. In the 
last instance, he discusses a form of pi with a short, 
curving, second hasta, which was mistaken for TO. 
Papyri.—In the Chronique d’Egypte, xxii, 43 
(1947), pp. 123-182, M. Homperr and Cramer 
Préavx publish no. 12 of the “Papyrus de la fondation 
égyptologique Reine Elisabeth,” a “general” property- 
return of a.p. 146 from Lycopolis. The authors append 
a list of all the known general returns. Number 11 
of the same series (ibid., xx1, 41, 1946, pp. 121-126) was 
a sale of wheat with advance payment of the price of 
the sixth century, concerning the monastery of St. 
Apollos in the Hermopolite Nome. The authors list 
all similar documents known. The first mentioned issue 
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contains (pp. 133-168) a “Bibliographie Papyrolo- 
gique. ” 

Papyrology.—In Aegyptus, Rivista Italvana di 
Egittologia e di Papirologia, AnistipE CALDERINI has 
assembled (xxv, 1/2, 1945, pp. 3-27) a series of surveys 
of war-time papyrology in England (Bell), the United 
States (Boak), Belgium (Hombert-Préaux), the Low 
Countries (van Groningen), and Sweden (Olsson). The 
same issue carries, pp. 111-116, the usual inventory 
of “Testi Recentemente Pubblicati.” 


TRAQ 


Northern Mesopotamia in Pre-Assyrian Times. — 
In JNES, iv (1945), pp. 255-289, Seton Luoyp and 
Fuap Sarar give a full account of the excavations 
conducted by the Iraq Directorate General of An- 
tiquities at the site of Tell Hassuna (22 miles due south 
of Mosul) during the war years 1943-1944 (cf. AJA, 
xlviii, 1944, p. 371). Extensive soundings in two parts 
of the mound showed fourteen pre-Assyrian levels of 
occupation ranging from neolithic camp sites to vil- 
lages illustrating the beginnings of settled life in north- 
ern Mesopotamia. Typical flints, incised and painted 
pottery (called Hassuna Archaic and Hassuna Stand- 
ard ware) preceding and overlapping Sammarran, 
Halaf and ‘Ubaid ware, and simple house forms con- 
stitute the important finds on the site. The excavations 
and the finds are illustrated by 38 figures and 21 
plates. Ropert Brarpwoop contributes a preface indi- 
cating the significance of the discoveries for the knowl- 
edge of prehistoric village assemblies in the region and 
for the relative chronology of ceramic wares. (C. H. K) 

Mesopotamian Sanctuaries.—A comparison of 
the ground-plans of the Mesopotamian sanctuaries 
reveals a striking similarity in design. This suggests 
that the underlying religious symbolism is the same in 
each case. The most characteristic feature, the zig- 
gurat, can only be understood in the light of Baby- 
lonian cosmological conceptions. The earth was con- 
ceived as an undulating zone resting on Apsu. At the 
extremities of its N-S axis rose two lofty peaks which 
supported the sky, the abode of the gods. ‘It was by 
the mountain of the North that the gods descended to 
earth, and it was at the summit of this same mountain 
that they held assembly at the beginning of each new 
year to fix the destinies of the earth. The ziggurat 
symbolized this northern mountain. The empty shrine 
E-Kur, “the House of the Mountain,” which crowned 
the ziggurat, was not, strictly speaking, a temple but 
rather a sort of altar on which the god set foot when 
he descended to earth. The only surviving example of 
an E-Kur is in the sanctuary of Anu at Warka. It 
contains a curious flight of stairs which seems to have 
been designed for the god’s use. It is evident that the 
conception behind the ziggurat is that of a transcend- 
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ent deity whose real home is in the heavens but who 
condescends to dwell with men. The sentiment voiced 
by Solomon in I Kings 8:27 and I Chron. 6:18 was 
not something new. 

From the E-Kur the god descended into the Lower 
Temple situated near the base of the ziggurat and 
incorporated himself in the image in the cella. The 
niche containing the statue gives the impression that 
the god has just come down from heaven and closed 
the door behind him. The wealth lavished on these 
sanctuaries testifies to the profound religious senti- 
ment which pervaded ancient society. Men were 
deeply conscious of their dependence on the creative 
spirit of the universe (Pére L. H. Vincent in RB, liii 
[1946], pp. 403-440, 15 figs.). (F. V. W.) 

Dilmun. —Kramer’s suggestion that Dilmun was 
located somewhere in south-western Iran is severely 
criticized by P.B. Connwauu in BASOR, no. 103 (1946), 
pp. 3-11. He points out that Kramer was misled by 
relying too exclusively on the references in Sumerian 
literary works, where Dilmun is a half-mythical land. 
In the historical texts, on the other hand, Dilmun is 
a definite geographical locality, situated “in the midst 
of the sea,” 30 béru distant from the mouth of the 
Euphrates. An identification with Bahrein Island ful- 
fils these requirements and is supported by the fact 
that Tylos (the classical name for Bahrein) seems to 
be derived from 7/Dilmun. Furthermore, the only 
cuneiform inscription so far discovered on Bahrein 
mentions the god Inzak, known to have been the local 
god of Dilmun. Cornwall appends a brief account of 
the tumuli of Bahrein and of the neighboring Arabian 
mainland with the results of his excavation of a few 
of them. (F. V. W.) 

Dragons in Ancient Mesopotamian Art.—E. D. 
Van BurEN publishes in Orientalia, n.s. xvi (1947) pp. 
251-253 and plate rx, two cylinder seals from Swiss col- 
lections, with representations of dragons. The first seal 
shows winged lion-headed dragons upon which a nude 
goddess and a storm-god are standing. On the second 
there is one dragon with a storm-god standing upon it 
seen against a background of falling rain. It is argued 
that the dragon is no fire-breathing monster scorching 
up everything over which it passed, as hitherto be- 
lieved, but a symbol of beneficent moisture. The arti- 
cle is in the nature of an addition to Mrs. van Buren’s 
previous paper in Orientalia, xv, pp. 1-45. (A. G.) 

Sumerian and Assyrian Art.—In the JNES, v 
(1946), pp. 153-156, H. Franxrort discusses a se- 
verely stylized head of an ewe done in coarse-grained 
green stone, and associated by provenance as well as 
by the existence of counterparts with the vicinity of 
Warka and the work of craftsmen of the “proto-literate 
period”; and a bronze bow] of unusual shape whose 
flat bottom is engraved with a mounted figure moving 
toward a kneeling suppliant and followed by a spear- 
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man, all done in the Assyrian manner.(C. H. K.) 

Neo-Babylonian Cylinder Seals.—The current 
opinion considers seal engraving betweeen 1000 B.c. 
and ca. 600 B.c. as a predominantly Assyrian achieve- 
ment. In Orientalia, n.s. xvi (1947), pp. 145-165 (with 
plates Porapa undertakes to isolate 
two groups of cylinders, one in what she calls “the 
modelled style,” the other in “the cut style,” which she 
claims as Babylonian. Their style shows a predilection 
for violent movement, and the persons represented 
on them are often dressed in typically Babylonian 
fashion. (A. G.) 


ARMENIA 


General. — The first issue of the Armenian Quar- 
terly (i, 1 [Spring, 1946], edited for the American-Arme- 
nian Cultural Association, Inc., by Constant ZARIAN) 
includes some matters of interest to students of his- 
tory of Christianity in Armenia, and Giuu1aNo Bon- 
FANTE’s “Armenians and Phrygians,” a linguistic 
study (pp. 82-97). The author repeats the usual opin- 
ion that the Phrygians came into Asia Minor from the 
Balkans in the twelfth century B.c., and would recog- 
nize Midas in Sargon’s Mita (eighth century). The 
Musku would, then, be Phrygians, who penetrated 
into the Armenian mountains. Bonfante claims a clear 
relationship between the Phrygian and the Armenian 
languages, although he is not impressed by the possi- 
bility of racial mixture. 


TRAN 


Luristan Bronzes.—In the JNES, v (1946), pp. 
234-238, HeLenE J. Kantor publishes two recently 
acquired bronze plaques of the Oriental Institute 
Museum, and ascribes them to a west Iranian origin, 
but showing Assyrian influence in the animal motives. 
(C. H. K.) 

Epigraphy. —In the JNES, iv (1945), pp. 39-52 
and 228-233, Rontanp G. Kent continues his series 
of studies and republications of Old Persian texts (nos. 
VI and VII). The first of these is the Darius Naq’-i- 
Rustum B, with its account of Darius’ character. The 
text of Herzfeld (1938) is corrected on the basis of 
photographs taken for Erich F. Schmidt in 1938 and 
a transcript of them by George G. Cameron. A com- 
plete translation is made and revised in certain par- 
ticulars in an addendum in the second article. This is 
concerned with the “Persepolis A” inscription of Ar- 
taxerxes I, hitherto known only in an Akkadian ver- 
sion. Again with the help of a photograph secured by 
Dr. Schmidt, and with the collaboration of Professor 
Cameron, Kent identifies and restores an Old Persian 
fragment as a second version of the same text, a claim 
by the king to have completed the palace which had 
been begun by his father Xerxes. (C. H. K.) 


=, 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Begram-Kapisi.—R. presents, in 
GBA, ser. vi, xxviii (1945), pp. 257-262 (10 figs. and 
map), a brief statement regarding the excavations of 
the French archaeological mission in Afghanistan, 
1941-42. The introduction points out that Greek occu- 
pation north of the Hindu-Kush mountains lasted 
longer than the brief occupation of India. Chinese an- 
nals indicated that this kingdom was followed by the 
Kushan empire, but there is no reference to the area 
after the second century, and scattered references from 
Greek and Roman historians are no more revealing. 
The French excavations have revealed three cities on 
the Begram-Kapisi site, and numismatic evidence has 
established their chronology. The first was inhabited 
as late as the first Christian century. The second repre- 
sents the Kushan dynasty, and was an important cen- 
ter in the trade routes between the Roman Empire 
and the Far East until its capture by the Sassanians 
in the middle of the third century. The third city 
represents the third and fourth Kushan dynasties 
which continued until the abandonment of the city 
following subjugation by the so-called “White Huns” 
in the middle of the fourth century. 


INDIA 


Northern Baluchistan.—J NES, v (1946), pp. 
284-316, brings an account of the stratification and in- 
cidental ceramic finds in the mound of Rana Ghundai 
in northern Baluchistan, written by the late Brigadier 
E. J. Ross. Five periods and eight building levels are 
distinguished in a deposit of at least 59 feet. Impor- 
tant samples of various slipped and painted wares 
were brought to light but no metal objects. In a pref- 
atory remark Donatp McCown interprets the 
significance of Baluchistan for the knowledge of the 
prehistoric Near East and suggests the association of 
phases of the third Rana Ghundai level with the 
Akkadian period. (C. H. K.) 

Inscriptions and Civilization of the Proto-In- 
dians.—Undeciphered inscriptions are always a 
challenge. Among the most interesting finds from the 
prehistoric mounds of the Indus valley (ca. 2400 B.c.) 
are thousands of seals which display the picture of an 
animal (unicorn, elephant etc.) and a short inscription 
in an unknown script. B. Hrozn¢f, the decipherer of 
Cuneiform Hittite, also an indefatigable worker in 
Hieroglyphic Hittite, has tackled the problem of their 
decipherment boldly and seriously (Archiv Orientdlni, 
xii [1941], pp. 192-259; xiii [1942], pp. 1-102). 

The problem is difficult because both script and 
language are unknown. Hrozny’s point of departure is 
an Indus seal found at Ur with an inscription in Sume- 
rian cuneiform. It seems to read sag.ku.%i, according to 
H., “prince of Kui.” The question is asked whether 
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this name may not recur on other seals. H. finds it on a 
group of ca. 90 seals. He came later to believe that 
Kuii is the name of a god. 

On 309 other seals H. reads the name of a god Yaya’ 
(or the like). 

The decipherer approaches the problem from the 
side of the script. He observes similarities between the 
Indus script and the Hittite hieroglyphs and feels 
justified in ascribing to Indus symbols the values he 
had previously ascribed to similar Hittite hieroglyphs. 
Variant spellings are so numerous that he assumes, e. g. 
no less than 49 symbols with the value &. 

The language that the decipherment reveals is said 
to be related to Hittite. (A. G.) 


ITALY 


Prehistoric Remains in Apulia. —The Bari news- 
paper, La Gazzetta del Mezzogiorno, for June 26, 1947, 
prints an article by Dr. Crro Draco, Superintendent 
of Antiquities for the regions of Puglia and Materano, 
on recent discoveries of prehistoric remains in Apulia, 
which have been due largely to sporadic undertakings 
but also to systematic scientific investigation. Tombs 
of the type a forno or a grotticella have been found at 
Vanze, in ancient Messapia; at Cannae, in Peucetia; 
and at Arpi, somewhat north of Foggia. They are ex- 
cavated in a layer of more or less soft stone, are gen- 
erally elliptical in plan, and have flatly domical roofs 
and short entrance corridors. The ceramic remains 
associate the two tombs at Vanze with what is. now 
known as the Siculan culture, and date them in the 
late Bronze Age; others are to be assigned to the First 
Age of Iron. Some such tombs, though of small di- 
mensions, contained as many as twenty or even forty 
bodies. Those at Cannae and Arpi are later, contain 
only one or two skeletons each, deposited in a crouch- 
ing posture, and their indigenous pottery is shown, by 
means of the concomitant “Gnathia” ware, to have 
continued to be produced down into the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. Other classes of prehistoric monu- 
ments in this general area are the “stone circles” and 
“dolmens.” 

Attention is also called to two prehistoric stations 
of the “extra-terramaricolo” type: one on the coast, at 
Torre Castelluccio, in the territory of Pulsano, the 
other five km. distant from Castellaneta; these still 
await excavation, which should throw much-needed 
light upon the ethnology of this extreme south-east 
corner of Italy. Meanwhile Dr. Drago is inclined to 
emphasize the continuity of population and culture 
in this region from prehistoric times down, in spite of 
the successive waves of invasion. (A. W. Van B.) 

A Hellenistic Mosaic in Rome. —A mosaic found 
in 1939 during excavations along the Via Ardeatina is 
almost identical in subject with a mosaic in the House 
of the Faun at Pompeii. There are two scenes: above, @ 
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cat pouncing on a bird; below, two seated ducks, one 
holding a lotus-bud in its bill. In the Pompeian mosaic 
there is a third scene, containing birds and fish, which 
is lacking in the Roman example. 

Various technical differences may be noted: in the 
Pompeian mosaic the color-scheme is light on dark, 
in the Roman one it is the reverse. 

It may be assumed, however, that the two mosaics 
were inspired by the same archetype. The Pompeian 
mosaic adheres more closely to the color conventions 
laid down by the school of Apelles and is unquestion- 
ably the earlier of the two, dating either in the middle 
or toward the end of the second century B.c. The more 
recently discovered mosaic may be placed in the early 
first century B.c. (“‘Mosaico ellenistico dalla via 
Ardeatina,” by Paoto Enrico Arias, in RIASA, viii 
(1940), pp. 16-24, 5 figs., 1 pl.) (C. G. B.) 

A Cult-Scene on a Locrian Votive Tablet. — 
In RIASA, viii, 1-8 (1940), pp. 205-224 (11 figs., 1 
pl.), Paota Zancant Monrvoro reconstructs the 
design of a fragmentary terracotta votive tablet from 
Locri Epizephyrii, which she dates about 480 B.c. 
Fragments of several examples from the same matrix 
are used to complete the reconstruction, one of them 
being in the University Museum, Philadelphia. The 
scene represents a man and woman performing a 
sacrificial rite before an altar. The woman stands in an 
attitude of adoration and the man pours a libation 
from an oinochoe. The altar bears sculptured orna- 
ment and a scene in relief. On the altar rests a curved 
object previously observed in this same position on 
numerous vase-paintings depicting sacrificial rites 
and variously identified, e.g. as a metal skewer or even 
as the victim’s tail. Signora Montuoro points out its 
unmistakable resemblance to a goat’s horn, and sug- 
gests that as such it had a ritual significance, a sug- 
gestion supported by finds in a geometric context at 
Dreros. 

Behind the altar stands a small prostyle temple with 
a startling mixture of Doric and Ionic features. The 
architrave, which rests on two Ionic columns, bears 
along its upper border a cornice of dentils. Above this 
is a Doric frieze composed of metopes and tetraglyphs. 
These departures from normal architectural practice 
are not the caprice of the coroplast. What is repre- 
sented is an actual building. Such a contamination of 
styles was possible in a provincial locality like Locri, 
and it should be noted that of the two Ionic temples 
known in the western Greek world one is at Locri. 
Furthermore, unusual architectural forms have al- 
ready been recovered there. 

Through the open doors of the temple may be seen a 
statuary group of two figures, god and goddess. On the 
basis of their attributes and the decoration of the altar, 
Madame Montuoro identifies the deities as Persephone 
and Hades, and the cult as a chthonic one. She offers 


the hypothesis that the temple represented on the 
plaque is one which was standing in the Locrian 
sanctuary of Mannella in the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries. Remains of it were found by Orsi. (C. G. B.) 

A Bronze Statuette of Athena. — Under the title 
“Statuetta bronzea di Tuscania” in RIASA, ix, 1-3 
(1942), pp. 68-76, 6 figs. Marta SANTANGELO pub- 
lishes a fragment of a bronze statuette found in 1941 
and now in the Villa Giulia. Preserved are the head 
and bust of an Athena, the original height of which 
was approximately 25 cm. The goddess wears chiton, 
himation, and aegis. Her hair is bound across the front 
by a diadem. The figure is to be dated not later than 
the end of the third century B.c. Its style is clearly 
derived from Greek sources, but Etruscan-Italian 
influences are also present. (C. G. B.) 

The Birth of Aphrodite on a White-Ground 
Pyxis. The Museo Nazionale at Ancona contains 
a number of unpublished vases found in recent years 
in the cemetery of Numana. Among these is a white- 
ground pyxis with polychrome decoration. It dates 
about 460 s.c. There are six figures, in the following 
order: Peitho, Charis, Aphrodite, Eros, Zeus, and 
Hera. With the exception of Eros, the figures are 
identified by inscriptions. Charis is a doubtful reading. 
Aphrodite is rising from the sea. Eros offers her a band 
and Charis brings a mantle. The others look on. The 
central group has a close parallel on a red-figured 
hydria in the Museo Civico at Genoa—inventory 
number 1155. (“Pisside policroma di Numana con la ge- 
nesi di Afrodite,” by RarraELE UmBerto in 
RIASA, viii, 1-3 [1940], pp. 45-61, 9 figs.) (C. G. B.) 

Restoration of the Temple of Artemis at Syra- 
cuse.—In RIASA, ix, 1-3 (1942), pp. 54-67, 12 
figs., ““Consolidamento e restauro di due colonne del- 
l’Artemision di Ortigia in Siracusa,” GrusepPE CuL- 
TRERA describes the methods and equipment used in 
the strengthening and partial restoration of two 
columns of the archaic Doric temple of Artemis at 
Syracuse. These two columns are the only ones pre- 
served to their full height. They support a small sur- 
viving portion of the entablature, Cultrera gives also 
a brief general description of the temple itself. At the 
date of his article modern houses were being cleared 
from the site, and an extensive study of the remains of 
the temple was promised on completion of this work. 
(C. G. B.) 

Greek Inscriptions in Venice.—In RIASA, ix, 
1-3 (1942), pp. 7-53, 23 figs., “Le Iscrizioni Greche di 
Venezia,” Marcuerita Guarpucci publishes a cor- 
pus of twenty-one inscriptions, comprising all the 
Greek inscriptions presently extant in Venice, with the 
exception of several from Crete. Most of these have 
been previously published. They consist of honorary 
decrees, statue bases, and grave stelai, and date within 
the four centuries from 200 B.c. to 200 a.p. (C. G. B.) 
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NORTH AFRICA 


General. —In CRAI, 1946, pp. 662-676, Cuar.zs 
Picarp reports on the museums and archaeological 
sites of French Morocco, under several headings. 1) In 
the House of the Busts, at Volubilis (CRAI, 1945, p. 
592), a great mosaic floor has been uncovered, repre 
senting the procession of Aphrodite, dated to the time 
of the Severi by an inscription. A panther is accomp- 
anied by the inscription in Latin letters, ENICESAS, 
presumably a prophylactic acclamation. 2) Further ex- 
ploration of the Regia Jubae at Volubilis may clear up 
the question of the art collection of Juba II, and the 
large number of bronzes found at the site. 3) Pre- 
liminary to a larger study of the Moroccan bronzes, 
the author considers successively (a) the Lixus mask, 
a Punic medallion of religious nature found at Puteoli 
two centuries ago, (b) the couches (lecti Deliaci, lecti 
Boethiaci) of Volubilis, some of which go back to the 
third century 8.c. and are oriental imports, (c) the 
work of the bronze-caster Boethus of Chalcedon, of the 
first half of the third century B.c., and (d) the oriental- 
izing bronzes, including an old man and a dancing, 
winged Attis. 

Inscriptions.—In CRAI, 1946, pp. 494-496, 
R. P. Lapryre of the Musée Lavigerie at Carthage, 
reports the discovery of a building inscription in 
Latin from the Byzantine citadel of Thibari, recording 
the activity of one Thomas, prefect of Africa under 
Justin II and Tiberius Constantine, on the walls of 
Mascula and Thibari. 

Inscriptions.—In CRAI, 1946, pp. 548-558, 
Raymonp THouvenot publishes a Latin inscription 
found at Banasa in Morocco. It contains, practically 
complete, an edict of the Emperor Caracalla dated in 
A.D. 216, canceling the arrears of taxes in silver and in 
grain due to the fiscus, and expressing the hope that 
the action will be answered by increased devotion on 
the part of the community. 


SPAIN 


Discovery of a Roman Town.—The New York 
Times of September 13, 1947, reports the discovery near 
La Coruna in northwest Spain of the walls of a forti- 
fied Roman town. The site is being excavated by Dr. 
Luis Monteacupo for the Spanish government. The 
Cifra news agency dispatch from Barcelona states, 
“The ruins are believed to date from approximately 
600 years B.c.””! 


FRANCE 


General.—In the CRAI, 1946, pp. 618-634, 
Pau Descuamps discusses the influence of the French 
art in the time of Saint Louis, following it, especially 
in its architectural manifestations, beyond the 
frontiers of France, into England, Norway, Spain, 
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Italy, Cyprus, the Middle East, and as far as China. 
The author ends with a quotation from the Cardinal 
Eudes de Chateauroux, dating from 1248, “France is 
the oven where bakes the intellectual bread of hu- 
manity.” 

Period of Iberian Influence.—In CRAI, 1946, 
pp. 530-547, J. Jannoray reports on the excavations 
of Ensérune, between Béziers and Narbonne. In par- 
ticular, the excavation of a considerable cemetery 
makes it possible to fix the period of Iberian influence 
after 370-350 B.c., a date furnished by Attic red- 
figured ware, and about 300 B.c., when the Campanian 
ware begins. 

The Long Sword. —In CRAIT, 1946, pp. 586-595, 
Epovarp Sautn and France-Lanorp ex- 
amine the archaeological remains, the literary tradi- 
tion, and the technicology of the great cutting sword 
of the Northern tribes during the times of the inva- 
sions of the sixth century. The swords are made of 
more than one quality of steel, juxtaposed, and 
‘damascened’ in a chevron pattern so as to have great 
strength and resistance to shock. The author derives 
them from Scandinavian workshops. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Noble Burial of the Hallstatt Period. -The IL N, 
19 October 1946, pp. 432-437, contains an abridge- 
ment of a report by K. Apsa.on of Prague, containing 
an account of the finds in the cave Byci Sk4la, near 
Brno, made by his grandfather, Dr. Henry Wankel, 
after 1872, and himself more recently. It is a continua- 
tion of the report published in the same journal 20 
October 1937. In deep layers of carbon and charcoal, 
in the cave, were found the traces of the funerary 
banquet. The noble was buried, seemingly, in his 
chariot, with the two dismembered horses in their 
traccs. Some forty bodies lay about him, thirty-five of 
them of young women, mostly dismembered also in 
some degree. All wore their jewelry, of bronze and 
glass and amber, rings, bracelets, necklaces, and 
pectorals. The noble carried a bronze sceptre and an 
iron axe and sword with wooden sheath. Calcined 
grain and other articles of food lay about in profusion, 
as well as vessels of various sorts. The upper half of a 
human skull served as a drinking cup. The heat of the 
fire, which was kindled and kept alight for days over 
the ghastly pile, has calcined and preserved even 
wicker and wool. Among the articles of worship found 
were a tiny bronze bull with iron inlays, and an 
altar upon which lay the bejeweled hands of a young 
woman, and the right half of a male skull. 


HUNGARY 


General. —The Institut fiir Numismatik und 
Archiiologie der P&azmany-Universitit in Budapest 
has issued a Verzeichnis of the volumes of the Dis- 
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sertationes Pannonicae down to 1940, including a list 
of the reviews of these volumes known to the editors. 

Legionary Brick Stamps.—Important both for 
the Roman historian and for the archaeologist is the 
publication by Jonann in the Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, ser. 2, xxi (1946), of the legionary brick 
stamps of Dacia, under the German title, “Die 
Besatzungen des Verteidungssystems von Dazien und 
ihre Ziegelstempel.” The text is written in Hungarian, 
but the substance of the study is contained in thirty- 
four pages of tables, and in full indices. Twenty plates 
give facsimiles of all the brick stamps available to the 
author. In the tables are listed each stamp type, to- 
gether with the place of discovery. The history of the 
Dacian garrison can there be read clearly, legions, 
alae, cohorts, and lesser units. Much of the material 
was unpublished, and some of the stamp types are 
new. Stamps known to the editor only through pre- 
vious publication are listed separately, and an alpha- 
betical list of identifiable Roman fortresses completes 
the study. 


POLAND 


Biskupin. —A summary in French of the results 
of these excavations during 1937 by Jozer KostrzEw- 
ski and collaborators has been placed on Microfilm 
no. 2340 in the American Documentation Institute, 
1719 N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Four aerial, 
photographs and a reconstruction sketch of this 
ancient proto-Slav fortress have been included. (H. F.) 


U.S.S.R. 


Neapolis in the Crimea. — Pave. Scuutts, leader 
of the expedition sponsored by ITMK and the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow, reported dur- 
ing October, 1946 the excavation of a massive 
stone mausoleum attributed to the third century 
B.c. This discovery was made at Neapolis, ancient 
capital of the Scythians, who lived in the Crimea from 
the fourth century B.c. to the fourth century a.p. 
About 1,100 objects of gold, precious stones, and cut 
gems have been found. 

Excavation of Neapolis was begun more than a 
year ago. The mausoleum, which was found in the 
vicinity of the city walls, was the burial place of the 
Scythian chiefs for six centuries. Beside the carved 
and gilded wooden sarcophagus occupying the center 
of the lower floor of the mausoleum, the remains of the 
chief’s suite and the skeletons of his horses were found. 

Another stone tomb yielded the remains of an 
eminent warrior, judging by the great number of 
swords, daggers, spears, and arrows buried with him. 
The warrior’s coat and trousers were covered with 
more than 600 golden ornaments, depicting the god of 
the sun, and medals in the form of lion’s heads, stars, 
bees, and miniature shields were discovered. 
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Several caskets with the remains of persons of lesser 
distinction were hewn into the side of rocks beyond the 
city walls and adorned with Scythian designs and 
sculptured ornaments. 

On two stone blocks an inscription read: ““Built by 
the master-craftsman Zein-ad-Din-bin Abu-Rashid of 
Shirvan” —apparently an Azerbaijanian from Shirvan. 

In addition to these inscriptions, some of the stones 
(of which more than 350 have been studied) bear bas- 
reliefs of various animals—a reclining camel, a running 
gazelle, and others. 

On one stone was the date 632 (1234 or 1235 a.p.). 
However, the stone wall could have been built much 
later. 

JAFARZADE located near one of the narrow entrances 
to the city, castle, or citadel, some stone slabs, obvi- 
ously part of mural bas-reliefs. On one of them was the 
head of a horse with harness; and on another, the 
carved head of a horse with mane streaming. Both 
heads were of natural size, while the style in which 
they were executed differentiates them radically from 
everything else found. The work previously brought 
to light clearly bore the imprint of the stylized art 
belonging to the post-Arabic period. However, accord- 
ing to I. Pasynxov the discoveries made during 
August, 1946 are primitive art, and do not show the 
slightest trace of conventional artistic design. The 
stone slabs are dated to the Sassanian period (third to 
the seventh centuries) inasmuch as they display an 
affinity to the rock drawings and bas-reliefs of that 
period. 

These recent finds definitely confirm the fact that a 
comparatively high level of civilization existed in this 
region about 1,500 years ago. Some of the excavators 
feel certain that the fifteenth century Arab geographer 
Ibn Ayas referred to this submerged city when, after a 
visit to Baku, he wrote: 

“Sea waves wash its walls, and the sea has already 
seized upon a great piece of its walls and its towers.” 

Among unusual buildings was a raised place re- 
sembling an altar which may well have been a fire- 
worshiper’s temple. Even during the pre-Muslim 
period, these temples were used as repositories for 
treasure, the thick walls serving admirably for this 
purpose. (H. F.) 


This and the following abstracts furnished by 
Dr. Field are, unless otherwise noted, from 
Moscow News, 1946. 


Neapolis.—In further excavations at Neapolis, 
P. Scuutts and assistants have unearthed a massive 
defense wall of large stone blocks, almost impregnable 
to battering-rams. Within this rampart stood a 
rectangular building with an interior stairway. This 
was probably a fortress tower, later transformed into 
a crypt. The masonry, consisting of square stone 
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blocks, suggests the work of Greek builders of the 
third or second centuries s.c. (VOKS, History, 
Archaeology and Ethnography Chronicle, no. 10, 
October, 1946.) 

In a cliff V. Basencurxkov found low, rectangular 
vaults, which served as family tombs during the first 
centuries of our era. Some of the walls are decorated 
with frescoes painted directly on the white stone. 
One vault is ornamented to give the impression of the 
interior of a Scythian building. Columns, carved out 
of the longitudinal walls, were covered with squares 
and the figure of a bird which suggests that these 
columns supported the canopy of a tent or the ceiling of 
a house. The upper part of the wall was made to look 
like curtains by painting and sculpture, and orna- 
mented with designs or zigzags along the edges. In the 
center of the wall facing the entrance was painted a 
rug with 9X9 squares like a chess-board. The scene 
next to the picture of the rug depicts the life of the 
deceased, including the man on horseback and his 
hunting dogs attacking a wild boar. In another scene 
a Scythian is playing a stringed instrument, probably 
the lyre. 

These scenes seemingly reflect the frescoes in the 
vaults at Panticapaeum and the concepts of life be- 
yond the grave associated with them. Some of the 
designs at Neapolis bear a striking resemblance to 
those in modern folk art of the present day. (H. F.) 

Excavations at Olbia. —At Olbia (Olvia) excava- 
tions interrupted by World War II have been resumed 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR. 
The Expedition reported during September, 1946, 
having discovered a two-story building attributed to 
the first and second centuries B.c. The remains of a 
stone fortress wall and a number of other urban struc- 
tures were found nearby. The new discoveries shed 
light on the culture of Olvia throughout the nine 
centuries of its existence and the influence of this cul- 
ture on the eastern Slavic tribes. (H. F.) 

Chersonesus. —N. PyartsHev, leader of the State 
Historical Museum in Moscow, investigated last 
winter at Chersonesus the necropolis, attributed to the 
period 400-300 3.c., and the defense walls. A site, 
yielding marble columns, is being restored. Part of this 
ancient city has been discovered on the seashore. 
(VOKS, History, Archaeology and Ethnography 
Chronicle, no. 9, September, 1946.) (H. F.) 

Soviet Armenia. —The State Historical Museum 
at Echmiadzin, which celebrated recently its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, is now under the Armenian Academy 
of Sciences. There are five Departments with 75,000 
exhibits, including Paleolithic implements from Arzni 
and Bronze Age objects (end of third millennium 
B.c.) from the Shangavitsky settlement. (VOKS, 
History, Archaeology and Ethnography Chronicle, 
no. 9, September, 1946.) Among other archeological 
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materials are the artifacts from Eilar, from the 
Urartu fortress of Karmir Blur, and from Ani and 
Dvin, the medieval capitals of Armenia. 

Other collections include: (a) incunabula (from ca. 
A.D. 1512) and parts of the first local printing press 
(1771); (b) 34,000 coins, among them a unique golden 
coin of Tigranes II, silver coins of Artavazdes II and 
Artashes I as well as Seleucid, Cappadocian, Parthian, 
Roman, Sassanian, and Byzantine coins and some of 
the Arabian Khalifs and of the Cilician and Armenian 
kings; (c) ethnological material, especially from the 
regions of Van, Sasun, Shadakh and Erzerum; (d) an 
archive of ancient architectural monuments with 
plans, sketches, plaster casts and 12,000 photographs 
with special concentration on the heathen temple of 
Garni (first century), the Ereruisk basilica (fifth 
century), and the monasteries of Evartnots and 
Ripsime (seventh century), Oganavank (fifth-eighth 
centuries), Sanain, Akhpat, Sagamosavank and 
Oramos (tenth-thirteenth centuries). 

Georgia. —The Gori Historical-Ethnological Mu- 
seum has compiled data on the history of Gori and has 
conducted ethnographical expeditions to the Liakhva 
(1988) and Frone rivers (1944) and excavated burial 
mounds at Tkviavi (1938-1940) and early Bronze 
Age objects at Dvani (1945). Among special exhibits 
are: (a) fifteenth century Georgian coins found at Gori 
during 1937; and (b) Georgian embroidery, pottery 
and ancient weapons. (H. F.) 

Azerbaijan.—An expedition under the direc- 
tion of Isa JararzapzE from the Academy of Sciences 
is excavating the underwater ruins of an ancient 
fortified city in Baku Bay on the Caspian Sea. During 
1940, when the water level dropped, these excavations 
were begun but were halted by World War II. 

Investigations revealed that the blocks of stone 
forming the city wall were far from being rough-hewn. 
Each block, cleanly cut and measuring 30 x40 X70 
cm., has letters deeply engraved on its surface, in- 
dicating that one or several inscriptions ran around the 
wall. On a few stones the names “Muhammad Ali” 
and “Menushehr,” carved in Parsi, suggest that the 
inscriptions are of the Muslim period. (H. F.) 

Exploration of Chorasmia. —S. P. Toustov, who 
began excavations near Khwarazym during 1937, 
plans to continue work at Toprak-Kala under the 
auspices of the Archaeological-Ethnographical Expedi- 
tion of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Ex- 
cavation of settlements dating back to the Bronze Age 
and assigned by Tolstov to the Suyargan civilization 
are now in progress under the direction of the Uzbek 
archaeologist, Yakuya GuLiamov. Aerial photography 
will be used during every phase of the work. Recon- 
naissance should disclose the trade routes that existed 
in ancient times, and in addition, may also throw light 
on the history of the dry channels of the river Jana- 
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Darya, lying in the northwestern part of the Kzyl- 
Kum Desert, and the Uzboi, which is probably the 
old channel of the Amu-Darya (Oxus). 

The first exploration party to travel along the dry 
channel of the Jana-Darya from the town of Nukus on 
the Amu-Darya to the Syr-Darya through the north- 
western part of the Kzyl-Kum Desert, will investigate 
the ruins of ancient towns and outlying settlements 
along the route. 

Combined automobile and aerial operations will 
also be undertaken along the second exploration party’s 
route, which will run thr zh Ust-Urt, the tableland 
area west of the Aral Sea. Several interesting struc- 
tures are located here whose exact age has as yet not 
been determined. Tolstov is counting on the assistance 
of aviation in solving the enigma of the citadel famous 
in legend as Shaitan-Kala (“The Devil’s Citadel’’) 
situated on an island in the center of an enormous 
bitter-salt swamp called Barsa-Kelmes, which means 
“Go, never to return.” 

They plan to reconnoiter a third route cutting across 
the Kzyl-Kum Desert from the Aral Sea to the Cas- 
pian, along the dry bed of the Uzboi, once a major 
river artery fed by numerous tributaries. (H. F.) 

The Ust-Urt Expedition.—The expedition from 
the Uzbek Academy of Sciences under the leadership 
of YEvGENI Korovin returned during November 1946, 
from the Ust-Urt Plateau, an uninhabited area 200,000 
sq. km. in area and 300 m. above local sea level, be- 
tween the Aral and Caspian Seas. This plateau was 
visited during the nineteenth century by Karelin, 
Borschov and Severtsev and early in this century by 
Neustruyev. However, until recently a large part of 
this territory remained unexplored. 

The Ust-Urt Plateau was believed to be a desert; 
however, during part of the year, especially in spring, 
the plateau is covered with vegetation. Neolithic 
remains were confirmed in the northeastern section. 
Traces of relatively recent human occupation were 
also found. Of especial interest were small mausoleums, 
of a new type, discovered in the interior of Ust-Urt. 
Their unique architecture consists of a square struc- 
ture supporting a round cupola tapering to a point. 
These mausoleums were constructed of uncut slabs of 
colored limestone. No similar buildings have been 
found in Central Asia. On the basis of inscriptions, 
these mausoleums housed the remains of the nomad 
chieftains and elders. These nomads were livestock 
breeders, who grazed their herds during the autumn, 
winter and spring, moving north during the summer 
months. Each year they migrated with their herds, 
often for hundreds of kilometers depending solely 
upon the vagaries of the severe continental climate 

Other human traces include remains of numerous 
wells and a large north-south highway. (H. F.) 
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Further Exploration of Chorasmia.—In J AOS, 
Ixvii (1947), pp. 81-85, V. Aurman reports on the ex- 
Pedition of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
in Kwarazym (Chorasmia), the region on either side of 
the Oxus River (Amu-Darya), between the years 1937 
and 1945. Using the methods of terrestrial and air 
observation, and of excavation, the expedition, under 
the leadership of Professor has re- 
covered the broad lines of the history of the region 
from the Kelteminarian Culture of neolithic times 
(ca. 3000 B.c.) down to the period of recovery from 
the Mongolian invasions three centuries ago. The 
cultural influence of this central area on its neighbors 
becomes clear, and the stages in the progressive desic- 
cation of the river valley. The earliest habitations were 
egg-shaped communal houses with high, conical roofs, 
the homes of fishermen and hunters. By the beginning 
of the Iron Age (ca. 1000 B.c.), the population lived in 
“Jong houses” on sand dunes, the flat land being still 
too marshy for occupation. The orientation of these 
buildings, and the confirmation of the dunes, show that 
the prevailing winds blew from the southwest, the 
reverse of the present situation. By the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c., irrigation and drainage canals 
were being dug, and fortified villages appeared. Later, 
the region reached its most flourishing state under the 
Kushan Empire, early in the Christian Era. The 
author reports that the exploration is still continuing, 
and plans for extensive excavation are being formed. 

Ryazan Region.—An IIMK Expedition began 
excavations during July, 1946, in Spassky District. 
This was the site of the capital of the ancient prin- 
cipality of Ryazan first mentioned in documents of the 
year 1106. Founded by Slav colonists from Kiev in 
1095, it was burnt down during the Tatar invasion 
in the thirteenth century. The remains of old wooden 
buildings, domestic utensils and various decorative 
objects have been unearthed. (H. F.) 


FAR EAST 


General.—In ‘CRAI, 1946, pp. 510-517, 
Louis Renov delivered the first post-war report of 
the Ecole Frangaise d’extréme-Orient, in Indo-China. 
The school had continued working under progressively 
worse conditions until August of 1945, when the 
European personnel was expelled by the Japanese, 
and the buildings are at present occupied by the 
Annamites, while the director and staff are at Saigon. 
As far as is known, the school and its collections have 
not been seriously damaged. In addition to a sub- 
stantial list of publications, including the Bulletin 
down to 1942, the activity of the school was directed 
toward the preservation and restoration of a number 
of important monuments, and excavations were car- 
ried out in Saigon and in Long-Xuyén in Indo-China, 
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the last site yielding remains of an extensive maritime 
city of the empire of Fou-Nan, and at Prah Pathom 
in Siam, where a Buddhist stupa was explored. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Archaeological Survey of the Northern North- 
west Coast. —In Bulletin 133, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution (“Anthropologi- 
cal Papers,” no. 20, pp. 17-132; Washington, D. C.), 
Purp Drucker presents the results of an archaeo- 
logical survey on the northern British Columbia coast 
in 1938, and integrates older collections into the in- 
terpretations of the cultural complex. It is an area in 
which the archaeologist can begin with the archae- 
ological cultures of known tribal groups at the historic 
period of the late eighteenth century and work back- 
ward into the prehistoric periods. The field work was 
primarily of a survey character locating 61 midden 
sites and sinking stratigraphic pits and trenches into 
eight middens. This was a good season’s work for a 
party of only two men. 

The results do not provide any startling evidence of 
significant changes in cultural content as one goes 
backward in time. Because of the depth of some of the 
large coastal winter villages this would argue for the 
presence of northwest coast culture in the area for 
some time. Drucker’s arguments regarding the prob- 
able presence of earlier horizons in the area, as yet un- 
explored, are reasonable. 

The report proposes and defines three cultural 
groupings within a general northwest coast pattern. 
The Northern aspect includes Tlingit-Haida-Tsim- 
shian territories. The Milbank-Queen Charlotte Sound 
aspect equates with Kwakiutl. The Straits of Georgia- 
Puget Sound aspect is not attributed to a specific 
tribal group but in this area there was noticed evi- 
dence of the superposition of cultural traits from the 
interior on the earlier coastal complex. The report 
closes with a statement of the problems raised by the 
survey and analysis of the collections, and a plea for 
more rigidly controlled excavation in the Fraser- 
Columbia region as well as on the adjacent coast. 
(J. B. G.) 

The Indians of the Southeastern United States. — 
(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Bulletin 187, pp. 1-943, 18 maps, 107 plates, 5 
text figures; Washington, 1946). This is the last major 
published work of Dr. Jonn R. Swanton and into it 
he has compressed his unsurpassed knowledge gained 
over many years of intensive study of the historic 
Indian groups of the southeastern United States. The 
first section of the book deals with the following sub- 
jects: Geography of the Southeast; Classification of 
Southeastern tribes; Population; Relations of the 
aboriginal population to the natural areas; Prehistoric 
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movements; European contacts with the Southeast 
prior to De Soto; the Expedition of De Soto; and the 
post-De Soto period. 

The next 135 pages contain sketches of all of the 
Southeastern tribes arranged alphabetically. The next 
major section deals with the cultural material from 
the area according to such headings as hunting, cloth- 
ing, use of stone, pottery, artistic development, and 
societal and ceremonial life. 

The conclusion describes the common cultural char- 
acters, the cultural differences, cultural subareas and 
various intrusive elements. The volume closes with a 
comparison of the Southeast with corresponding areas 
in other parts of the world. 

Much of the information in this monograph is of 
considerable importance to an archaeologist as an aid 
in his efforts to interpret his findings in terms of living 
functioning cultures. As in all works of man there are 
statements, interpretations, and identifications which 
are debatable, but this volume is an outstanding 
monument to its author. (J. B. G.) 

Ceramic Levels in the Southeast. —“‘Some Notes 
on a Few Sites in Beaufort County, South Carolina,” 
by Reema Fiannery (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 133. “An- 
thropological Papers,” no. 21, pp. 143-154; Washing- 
ton, 1943) and “An Analysis and Interpretation of the 
Ceramic Remains from Two Sites near Beaufort, 
South Carolina,” by James B. Grirrin (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
133. “Anthropological Papers,” no. 22, pp. 155-168; 
Washington, 1943). These two papers present data on 
the earlier ceramic levels in the Southeast. Since the 
field work (which was done by other individuals) was 
neither extensive nor controlled, the information is 
valuable primarily from the standpoint of geographic 
distribution in an area which is little known archaeo- 
logically (J. B. G.) 

Forged Maya Codex. —The Masterkey xx, 1946, p. 
18, reports the existence, in the Ethnographical Mu- 
seum in Goteborg, Sweden, of a “codex,”’ said to have 
been found in San Salvador, which has been proved to 
be a forgery. It is on parchment, in itself suspicious, as 
it would have been the only example on parchment 
known. Details show that the forger had knowledge 
of the Dresden Codex. Institutions are warned against 
receiving such material, as there may well be others in 
existence, which may be planted on the unwary. 

Chumash Steatite Pipes.—F. W. H(opcr) pub- 
lishes, in The Masterkey, xx, 1946, pp. 62-64 (fig.) four 
steatite pipes, recently presented to the Southwest 
Museum, together with other steatite artifacts, to be 
published later. They are from near Malibu, within 
the ancient habitat of the Chumash Indians. The 
fact that they are of steatite led Kroeber, in studying 
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other similar specimens, to believe that they were used 
by shamans. Two of them are elaborately decorated 
with bands of shell beads set in bitumen, while one 
other has its original bone mouthpiece. 

Tlingit Rattle.—F. W. H(opee) publishes, in The 
Masterkey, xx, 1946, pp. 61-62 (fig. and cover illus- 
tration) a carved and painted wooden Tlingit rattle, 
originally purchased at the Hudson’s Bay store in 
Seattle, and recently acquired by the Southwest Mu- 
seum. Each side of the rattle is decorated with a 
human face —one side is smiling, the other is sad. It is 
therefore suggested that this rattle may have been 
used by a medicine-man in treating the sick. 

Tomahawks. —In The Masterkey, xx, 1946, pp. 10- 
13 (fig.) M. R. H(arrineron) calls attention to seven 
tomahawks recently acquired by the Southwest Mu- 
seum. One of them is of a rare early type in the form 
of a European battle-axe; one is a hatchet, thought 
to be a Hudson’s Bay Company model, collected from 
a Pine Ridge Sioux, who bought it from a Cree Indian; 
the others are pipe-tomahawks, used for smoking, or 
as ceremonial weapons. Four of the seven are illus- 
trated, one of which may have been of French origin. 

San Fernando Mission. — The Masterkey, xx, 1946, 
pp. 5-10 prints an historical paper on this mission by 
the late (Mrs. Isabelle Villegas 
Brooks) with notes by M. R. Harrineron. It was 
one of a group of missions founded by the Mexican 
Government and the missionaries between San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego, and the ceremony of foundation 
took place September 8, 1797. It rapidly became 
prosperous, on account of the fertility of the soil, and 
because of the immediate conversion of the Indians, 
who were also taught a life of usefulness. The women 
were instructed in sewing, weaving, wool-carding, and 
the making of pottery. In 1837 there were two thou- 
sand Indians living on the mission alone, and the fiestas 
held there were famous all over Southern California. 
By 1853 the mission had been abandoned. Gold was 
discovered in the region in 1842. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


General. — Handbook of South American Indians, 
vols. 1 and 2, Bulletin 143, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. The outstanding 
publication in the field of South American Ethnology 
and Archaeology for the year 1946 was the monu- 
mental Handbook. Volumes 1 and 2 were released in 
that year. Volume 1, sub-titled “The Marginal Tribes” 
deals with the prehistoric and historic peoples of 
southern South America, the Chaco, and the interior 
plateau of Eastern Brazil. It totals 624 pages and in- 
cludes 112 plates, 69 text figures, and 7 maps. Volume 
2, with the sub-title “The Andean Civilizations,” is 
concerned with the past and present native American 
development in the Andean block from Colombia to 
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central Chile. This volume has 1035 pages, 192 plates, 
100 text figures, and 11 maps. Four additional volumes 
are in press, or in preparation, and are expected to be 
released in 1947 and 1948. 

The Handbook was edited by Dr. Junin H. 
Srewarp of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
was assembled with the assistance of the United 
States Department of State as a project of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Cultural and Scientific 
Cooperation. Plans were formulated in 1940, and the 
first manuscripts were sent to press in 1944. Over 100 
contributors are included in the full six volumes; ap- 
proximately one-half of these are North American 
scholars and one-half Latin American colleagues. 

The intent of the Handbook was to present native 
American culture as it appeared at the time of the 
European conquest, to depict as much of the back- 
ground of these New World civilizations as is possible 
through archaeology, and to trace the subsequent 
history of the Indian cultures from European contact 
down to the present day. Perhaps one-quarter to one- 
third of all of the articles assembled can be considered 
archaeological. The following resumé treats of those 
contributions which are primarily of archaeological 
interest. 

Volume 1 contains only four articles that can be 
considered strictly archaeological. The first of these, 
“The Archaeology of Patagonia,” by Junius B. Brrp, 
is a summary of archaeological knowledge of the region 
south of the Rio Negro in Argentina, Tierra del Fuego, 
and Southern Chile. Its greatest value lies in its ex- 
cellent recapitulation of Bird’s own work in the 
vicinity of the Straits of Magellan and in Tierra del 
Fuego. Four culture periods are defined for this ex- 
tremity of the South American continent with the 
earliest going back some four to five thousand years 
ago. All periods are, of course, representative of non- 
agricultural peoples who lived by hunting and fishing 
in this inhospitable climate and environment. The 
hunting bolas stones, so common in later times in 
Patagonia, appear first in the third period, well back 
in prehistoric time. Period 5 is the modern Ona cul- 
ture. 

Wu1eEy’s paper on “The Archaeology of the Greater 
Pampa” is an attempt to pull together, from the exist- 
ing literature of the past 50 years, a synopsis of the 
prehistory of the area of Argentina lying north of the 
Rio Negro and south of 32 degrees, 50 minutes. He 
skirts the controversial “Early Man” topic which has 
been a source of disputation in Argentina for several 
decades, pointing out, however, that the artifact 
series assembled for most of the alleged Tertiary or 
early Quaternary horizons are duplicated in sites of the 
late ceramic periods. Such a summary was handi- 
capped by the lack of evidence for relative chronology. 
The principal theme of the article was a synthetic re- 
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construction of a “basic” Pampean culture. This was 
arrived at by factoring out traits of obvious Andean 
or Tropical Forest derivation. 

In “The Sambaqufis of the Brazilian Coast,” 
Antonio SERRANO takes the position that the shell 
accumulations along the Brazilian littoral are largely 
natural formations with relatively superficial top 
zones of cultural detritus and artifacts. The cultures 
of the sambaquis are divided into four phases. The 
earliest of these phases is thought to be approximately 
contemporaneous with Lagoa Santa man and other 
of the Brazilian cave finds. Crude stone tools are char- 
acteristic and pottery is absent. The three other 
phases show neolithic techniques and ceramics and are 
later in time, all being about contemporaneous. A 
significant inference to be drawn from the work is that 
the sambaquis in no way represent a uniform culture. 
They are alike only in that they are coastal shell 
mounds. 

AnrBat Mattos gives a very brief statement con- 
cerning other cave finds in Brazil that were made 
under conditions of geological deposition or associated 
fauna comparable to Lagoa Santa. 

Volume 2 of the Handbook contains a much larger 
portion of archaeology than the first volume. This is 
natural as the Andes, particularly Peru-Bolivia, is a 
region rich in prehistoric remains of high civilizations. 
For those whose interest is in Old World archaeology 
it might be pointed out that the central Andean and 
Pacific coastal region was the most densely occupied of 
any in the New World in prehistoric times. As a result 
of these population concentrations, the great amounts 
of cultural debris are staggering in extent and depth. 
Excavations of 10 meters depth are commonplace, 
and some of the true cities of the late periods are com- 
parable in area to Near Eastern metropoleis. 

As an introduction to this region, W. BENNETT’s 
“The Archaeology of the Central Andes” is the best 
available. Incorporating the older literature, Bennett 
has also drawn upon more recent work of the past ten 
years including his own experience in the field. One of 
his most important contributions in this Handbook 
article is the concept of the central Andes as a cultural 
unit of considerable time depth. That is to say, for 
1500 years, at the least, the Peru-Bolivian highlands 
and the Peru coast have followed in the same general 
traditions of subsistence, technology, art, religion, 
and socio-political organization. This is not to mini- 
mize important regional variations within the greater 
area; these do exist. But the Peru-Bolivian prehistoric 
trends clearly stand out against the total background 
of South America, particularly as opposed to such 
areas as Ecuador and Colombia. Fortunately, there is 
a sizable amount of chronological data to work with in 
Peruvian archaeology. With this evidence Bennett 
does a very creditable job of synthesizing the major 
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horizons or periods and culture movements. Chavin, 
Early, Middle, and Late are the main headings of an 
over-all chronology that runs from the beginning of the 
Christian era to 1532 a.p. Regional sequences are 
placed within this larger framework. 

The picture is given rich additional detail by Larco 
Hoyruz’s “A Culture Sequence for the North Coast of 
Peru,” and Luis E. Vauckrcet’s “Cuzco Archae- 
ology.” In the first, Larco gives a virtual ethnographic 
account of life in north Peru during the Mochica 
Period (ca. 500-1000 a.p.). This was made possible by 
a study of some 30,000 sculptured vessels of various 
life scenes. Mochica art is the most realistic of any in 
the New World. Valearcel’s account is a description of 
Inca architecture recently excavated and cleared in 
the vicinity of Cuzco. 

As a climax to the above, Jonn Rower’s “Inca Cul- 
ture at the Time of the Spanish Conquest,” gives the 
culminant peak of Peruvian civilization in its final 
stage. This summary is a classic, and although briefer 
than Mean’s well known “Ancient Civilizations of the 
Andes,” rivals it as an indispensable reference for any 
student of the New World scene. The data are both 
archaeological and ethno-historical. 

In the south Andes, Brp’s two papers, “The Cul- 
tural Sequence of the North Chilean Coast” and “The 
Historic Inhabitants of the North Chilean Coast,” 
offer a transition from the more highly developed 
central Andean civilizations to the simpler prehistoric 
farmers of Chile and Argentina. In north Chile, 
Atacamefio or Arica culture is shown to have close 
affinities to southern Peru, and, presumably, the 
settlement of north Chile by pottery-making agri- 
culturists was accomplished relatively late in terms of 
the central Andean sequence, probably in Tiahuanaco 
or post-Tiahuanaco times. Underlying the ceramic 
cultures of Arica, Bird found a long occupation of pre- 
ceramic, pre-horticultural, fishing-gathering inhabi- 
tants. His second paper, dealing with the problems of 
the “Changos,” offers evidence that these people 
(“Changos”) were the historic period fishers of the 
coastal desert and they bear no direct relationship, as 
had been suggested, to the Uru of Lake Titicaca or to 
the early pre-ceramic cultures of the area. 

Brnnetr’s “Atacamefio” supplements Bird’s Arica 
culture as the two seem to be inland and coastal mani- 
festations of the same thing. Bennett’s data come 
mostly from the oases sites of Calama and Chiu-chiu. 
There are suggestions of time differentiation in this 
material but little evidence for any sequence arrange- 
ments. The Atacamefio held the north Chilean desert 
until the Inca conquest in the fifteenth century. 

A series of papers, Casanova’s “Cultures of the 
Puna and the Quebrada of Humuhuaca,” Marquez 
Mrranpa’s “Diaguita of Argentina” and his “Chaco- 
Santiaguefio Culture,” Lornrop’s “Diaguita of Chile,” 
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Wuey’s “Culture of La Candelaria,” and Aparicio’s 
“Comechingén and Their Neighbors of the Sierras de 
Cérdoba,” all treat with south Andean cultures which 
appear to be reflections of the central Andean pattern 
locally adapted to the somewhat different environ- 
ment of north Argentina and north Chile. There is no 
recognized time depth in any of these, although this 
lack is probably more apparent than real as little 
stratigraphic work has been undertaken in these 
areas. Agriculture was practiced throughout; ceramics 
were painted and fairly well-developed except among 
the Comechingén. The general picture is that of 
Andean agriculturists losing their identity as they 
moved south and east toward the lowland plains or the 
Chaco. 

Northward from Peru there is another pattern, one 
not yet fully understood or defined. Ecuador and 
Colombia will probably be grouped together, eventu- 
ally, in a culture area and culture tradition comparable 
to the one Bennett defined for Peru-Bolivia. Cotiier, 
who wrote the summary, “The Archaeology of 
Ecuador,” divides the country into several coastal and 
highland regions, attempts to show the relationships 
or lack of relationships among these, and definitely 
demonstrates that specific Peruvian influences are 
extremely weak, even in southern Ecuador. There are * 
no cross-finds, for instance, later than Late Chimu in 
the southern highlands of Loja and Azuay. Discussing 
what sequence evidence there is, Collier is critical of 
Jijén y Caamafio’s Puruha and Imbabura chro- 
nologies. 

Bennett in “The Archaeology of Colombia,” pre- 
sents his material in similar fashion, by small regional 
divisions. These few relatively small zones give some 
idea of the very slight knowledge that we have of the 
important area of Colombia. A chronology beginning 
with San Agustin and Tierradentro and running 
through Narifio and Quimbaya to terminate finally 
with historic groups and cultures such as the Tairona 
and the Chibcha, is very tentatively put forward. 
Possible connections with Ecuador are discussed. 

Supplementing Bennett, are two papers, one by 
HernAnDEz DE ALBA on “The Archaeology of San 
Agustin and Tierradentro,” and one by LEHMAN on 
“The Archaeology of the Popay4n Region.” These 
add considerable detail that Bennett did not give in 
his synoptic presentation. 

A final article on the same region is KrozBEr’s 
“Chibcha.” This interesting analysis shows very 
clearly that Chibcha civilization, long considered with 
Aztec and Inca as one of the “big three” of native 
America, was of prominence solely because of its socio- 
political form. At the time of the conquest the Chibcha 
were the only group in the Colombian-Venezuelan 
area to have achieved real states based upon conquest 
and incorporation. In technology, art, and religious 
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and aesthetic expression they were well below the 
Peruvians and the Middle Americans. (G. R. W.) 

Vir Valley Project.—In Acta Americana, iv (1946) 
pp. 224-238, Gorpon R. Wi.Ey gives an important 
preliminary summary of the work and accomplish- 
ments of the Viri Valley Project in 1946. The Project 
was carried out by seven expeditions representing 
Columbia, Yale, the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
the Institute of Social Anthropology, Chicago Natural 
History Museum, American Museum of Natural 
History, and the Instituto de Etnologia de Lima; the 
Institute of Andean Research acted as a coordinating 
agency. The Project was planned on the premise that 
Peruvian archaeology at this stage needed an intensive 
cooperative study of a small area, and the brilliant 
results achieved show the justice of the premise. 

Vira Valley is a small coastal valley in Northern 
Peru, 46 km. south of Trujillo. Some previous excava- 
tion had been done there by Wendell C. Bennett for 
the AMNH and by Rafael Larco Hoyle of the Chiclin 
Museum, but the Project’s results showed that the 
surface had barely been scratched. The 1946 season 
established the longest stratigraphic sequence ever 
worked out in Peru, consisting of the following 
archaeological periods (late to early) : 

8. Estero (Inca) —evidence for a light Inca occupa- 
tion, without important changes from the previous 
period. 

7. La Plata (Late Chimu) 

6. Tomaval (Coast Tiahuanaco, or Epigonal) 

5. Huancaco (Mochica, or Early Chimu) 

4. Gallinazo (Gallinazo; Vir Negative) —greatest 
occupation; largest ruins. 

8. Puerto Moorin (White-on-Red; Salinar) 

2. Guafiape (Coast Chavin) —earliest pottery 

1. Cerro Prieto—pre-pottery settlement. 

There are several remarkable things about this se- 
quence. In the first place, Gallinazo is definitely dated 
before instead of after Mochica; Larco’s Chavin- 
Salinar sequence is justified and placed relative to the 
rest of the periods; and finally a pre-pottery occupa- 
tion is isolated. Evidence at hand suggests that there 
was a continuous steady development from Guafiape 
through Huancaco, with the most serious cultural 
break at the beginning of Tomaval. There seems to be 
a gap between Cerro Prieto and Guafiape, which is not 
strange as only one site of the Cerro Prieto period has 
yet been found in Vira. 

Further work on the earliest periods at the site of 
Huaca Prieta in the neighboring Chicama Valley has 
produced equally striking results. The occupation 
corresponding to Cerro Prieto represents a culture 
without pottery or maize, but with evidence that 
agriculture was practiced on the basis of squash, 
gourds, cotton and lucuma. Bark cloth, rush mats, 
twined fabrics, fish nets, percussion flaked tools and 
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bone needles are other traits reported. These dis- 
coveries will have a revolutionary effect on theories of 
native American cultural developments, most of which 
now assume that maize was the foundation-stone of 
American agriculture. 

In addition to the stratigraphic work, other im- 
portant programs were carried out: an intensive 
study of the Gallinazo period; a surface survey of 
some 300 sites; a study of settlement patterns in all 
periods; a community study of the modern town of 
Vir, and a geographical survey. The study of settle- 
ment patterns is peculiarly interesting, as showing a 
way in which archaeological materials can be used in 
the reconstruction of cultural history. 

Another preliminary report by the same writer may 
be found in American Antiquity, xii (1946), pp. 132- 
134, and one in Spanish is being published in the 
Revista del Museo Nacional, Lima. (J. H. R.) 

Geometric Markings at Nazca. —In Revista de la 
Universidad Nacional de Trujillo, época 2, 1 (1947) 
pp. 45-63, Hans HorKHEImERr discusses and classifies 
a series of large-scale markings on the Peruvian 
coastal desert in the drainage of the Rio Grande of 
Nazca. The markings consist of large areas swept 
clean of surface stones; they have been noticed only 
recently as they show up clearly in air photos but are 
hard to see from the ground. The variety of forms and 
random orientation of the figures have prevented any 
successful explanation; Horkheimer inclines to the 
belief that they were partly assembly places and 
partly of symbolic mortuary significance. These sug- 
gestions are no more convincing than previous ones, 
and the great value of his article is in its descriptive 
data. Surface finds of potsherds suggest that the 
figures are of Early Nazca date. (J. H. R.) 

Pre-pottery Site in Jauja Valley.—In American 
Antiquity, xii (1946), pp. 73-80, Harry TscHoprx 
Jn. reports on the exploration of two rock-shelter sites 
near the Carnegie Institution Magnetic Observatory, 
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Huancayo, Peru, which contained 1.5 to 2 m. of habi- 
tation refuse, yielding medium sized flaked stone 
points and scrapers and some pieces of worked bone. 
The site is important as being the first pre-pottery site 
described from the Andean highlands. (J. H. R.) 

Mochica Textiles.—In two articles (American 
Antiquity, xii (1947), pp. 239-245 and Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, ii (1946), pp. 269-294) Liza 
M. O’NEALe discusses a group of textiles from the 
Max Uhle collection at the University of California, 
most of them of the Mochica (Early Chimu) period. 
She notes that the few preserved Mochica fragments 
show quality of workmanship comparable to that of 
other ancient Peruvians. The pieces studied include 
plain cloth, brocading, “veiling” (spacing of warp 
and weft threads) and twills. The twills represent the 
most difficult weaving technique, and she suggests 
probable use of multiple heddles on a backstrap loom 
as the method employed. It is interesting that the 
most artistic of the early fabrics are done in relatively 
simple techniques, while the ones showing complex 
techniques are generally rather simple artistically. 
(J. H. R.) 

Pacaritambo.—In Revista del Museo Nacional 
(Lima), xiv (1945), pp. 153-180, Jorncz C. MuELLE 
describes an archaeological field trip of 1945 to the 
site of Pacarectambo (ancient Pacaritambo) south- 
east of Cuzco, Peru, which Inca legend considered the 
place of origin of the Inca dynasty. He gives an in- 
teresting description of the rock of the three caves 
(Tampu-t’ogo), the ruins of the Inca town,’ and 
various neighboring habitation and burial sites where 
surface collections of pottery fragments were made. 
Both Early and Late Inca pottery was found, to- 
gether with pieces suggesting Apurimac styles. This 
article should dispose once and for all of Bingham’s 
theory that Tampu-t’oqgo was at Machu Picchu. 
(J. H. R.) 
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In a recent number of this Journal (vol. 1, 
1946, p. 491), we printed a review of Environment, 
Tools, and Man by D. A. E. Garrod in which the 
author was referred to as “he.” We wish to 
apologize to Miss Garrod for this discourtesy. 


Dre ERFORSCHUNG DER DILUVIALEN MAMMUTJAGER- 
Station von UNTER WISTERNITZ IN DEN POLLAUER 
BrrcEen In MAuren, by Dr. K. Absolon. Pp. 252, 
figs. 420, pls. 18 (1 in color). Brno, 1945. 


Unter Wisternitz, excavated and published by Dr. 
K. Absolon, is one of many Czech prehistoric sites 
excavated and published by him. During the summer 
term of our American School of Prehistoric Research 
in 1926, it was our good fortune to spend more than a 
week with Dr. Absolon, first in the Museum at Brno, 
then in the field digging, especially at Unter Wister- 
nitz, a great Paleolithic loess station, where many 
bones and tusks of the mammoth have been found. It 
was here in 1925, that Dr. Absolon found an ivory 
figurine of the so-called Venus type, which is now in 
the Museum at Brno. 

A high compliment is paid to the work of the Ameri- 
can School of Prehistoric Research, one that is greatly 
appreciated by the School. Comparison is made be- 
tween the Mousterian flint disks from Unter Wister- 
nitz and those from the Vézére valley (Dordogne), 
France, especially from the Abri des Merveilles, ex- 
cavated by the School over a period of several seasons. 

This report covers in great detail the work of the 
third year (1926) at Unter Wisternitz, and is dedicated 
to the American School of Prehistoric Research; for 
excellence it is a perfect example of what the author is 
capable of doing, and should be read by every student 
of Old World prehistory. Fortunate is Czechoslovakia 
in having so great a prehistorian as Dr. Absolon to 
study and publish such a complete work, not only on 
Unter Wisternitz but also on many other prehistoric 
sites in that country. 

Grorce Grant MacCurpy 

Lymg, Connecticut 


INTRODUCTION GENERALE A L’HISTOIRE DE L’ART: 
PREHISTOIRE, ORIENT MEDITERRANEAN, by Antoine 
Bon. Pp. 67, figs. 26. Atlantica Editora, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1941. (Paper bound.) 

This first small volume introduces a general survey 
of European Art which is being issued by the Instituto 
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Brasiliero de Historia da Arte. Monsieur Bon, a clas- 
sicist and mediaevalist, already well known in the 
Greek field, has attacked this ambitious assignment 
with courage and assurance. He admits that he can 
not in five small volumes cover the field of art from 
prehistoric to present times, so he has chosen certain 
problems the study of which may help the reader to 
an easier comprehension of the art of any period in 
any land. He analyzes from the beginning the elements 
of usefulness and of beauty of decoration in art, asking 
always the two questions: “How and why did a work 
of art come into existence iri a certain period and 
society and what are the forms—and evolution— 
which these conditions of artistic production impose 
on these works”? 

In the brief first chapter on Prehistoric (Palaeo- 
lithic) Art, he finds that utility, based on magic, is 
mixed with a spontaneous love of beauty. In the fol- 
lowing chapters, on the Mediterranean Orient, he 
develops more fully the historical background of the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations, discussing 
examples from architecture, which is largely for the 
use of body or spirit after death, and then from the 
other arts. For Egypt, he insists that the obsession of 
one essential desire, preservation for eternity, dictates 
the use of hard stone, the solidity of sculpture, the 
shallow relief, even the rigid conventions. Thus the 
Egyptians developed the most perfectly adequate 
forms for their purpose, much of which has, despite its 
hieraticism, a vivid and beautiful realism. 

Despite a cramping condensation and with the great 
handicap of rather poor line drawings, Monsieur Bon 
has managed to make a readable and stimulating in- 
troduction. A good bibliography offers more oppor- 
tunity to the more serious student. 

Dorotuy Burr THomPpson 

Tue Roya Ontario Museum, Toronto 


La GREcE NE MEURT Pas, by Anne Marie and An- 


toine Bon. Pp. 159, figs. 25, maps 4. Atlantic Editora, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1944. (Paper bound.) 


More informal and less academic is the collection of 
essays, by Mme. Bon and her husband, which were de- 
livered before the Associacao de cultura franco- 
brasileira and the Liga greco-brasileira in those days 
so critical to Greece, in 1940 and 1941. Inspired by 
their admiration for the courage of the modern coun- 
try which they both loved, the authors expressed with 
intense conviction their belief that Greece would not 
die and that it was their duty to arouse sympathy for 
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her among their Brazilian friends. Well aware that 
they were not producing any very new ideas, the 
authors chose four subjects of general interest to any 
one acquainted with Greek civilization. 

The first essay, by M. Bon, “La Gréce éternelle,” 
deals with the theme that Greece, despite the changes 
and catastrophes of four to five thousand years, has 
kept a continued tradition and that she has the quali- 
ties necessary to carry on that existence still further. 
He examines the various stages of Greek history; in 
each he finds the originality of the Greeks—first, in 
their ability to believe in man more than in gods, then 
to see freshly the world around them—in short, in 
their persistent intellectual activity and integrity, 
preserved by will alone. He traces briefly and clearly 
the whole history of the country down to the time of 
the German invasion, bringing out in each phase, its 
extraordinary pattern of self-reassertion. 

Mme. Bon, in the second essay, “Homére, aveugle, 
errant,” returns to the past and tries to lift its veil a 
little to look upon Homer plain. She reviews, with 
competent scholarship which is, by the appearance of 
Rhys Carpenter’s book, now antiquated, most of the 
earlier guesses as to the life and personality of the 
poet. Dialects, geography, medical detail, archaeology, 
ancient biography, are all drawn upon—but, alas, 
yield very little to the sceptical reader. That the tra- 
dition of blindness was merely a symbol of divine 
inspiration seems a reasonable theory, but it eliminates 
the one personal detail to which we might cling. For 
the rest, Mme. Bon succeeds, largely by her charming 
quotations, to convince us that the author of Iliad 
and Odyssey was a very great artist —but the man, as 
she confesses, will doubtless remain eternally veiled. 

Art, rather than literature, is the field of the third 
essay by M. Bon. The subject of drapery on statues 
and in vase paintings is illustrated by line drawings, 
which are scattered through the book. In the lecture 
doubtless these pictures took the form of slides, but 
for the reader, it is not easy to chase after them 
through the text with no sort of reference. The order 
and treatment of the subject are rather vague, in- 
tended clearly to delight a popular audience rather 
than to inform. At moments, the dating startles the 
archaeologist, as in the case of the dancers on the 
acanthus column at Delphi, for which “the beginning 
of the fifth century” is surely a slip for “the beginning 
of the fourth century.” Likewise, the conventional 
“Tanagra, IV century,” on p. 145 would surely be 
happier nowadays as a Myrina of the late third or 
early second century and so on. 

The last essay on ancient and modern Athens is an 
historical study. M. Bon points out the circumstances 
which built up the city to her two greatest periods of 
prosperity —the Golden Age of Pericles, and the period 
between the two world wars. In both cases, he shows, 
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Athens was in a position to dominate the marine trade 
to the north and east of her, and relate it to the life 
of continental Greece. 

These unrelated studies doubtless made pleasant 
lectures for an audience of South Americans during 
the War. But was it worth while to commit them to 
permanent form? Already antiquated in scholarship, 
contributing nothing new themselves, they are proba- 
bly destined to few sales and little, if any, use even to 
the general reader. 

Dorotny Burr THomMPson 

Tue Ontario Museum, Toronto 


CuRoNoLoGY oF THE SHuB-AD by Svend 
Aage Pallis. Pp. xxiv+445. Povl Branner, K¢ben- 
haven. 1941. 


There are people who handle their correspondence 
effectively by not answering the letters they receive; 
an astonishingly large number of them becomes 
meaningless, after being put aside for a while. The 
business of reviewing books would sometimes benefit 
by an analogous procedure. Some books are so much 
out of step with their times that their inevitable fate 
is oblivion. 

I am afraid the book under review is of this kind. It 
is a rather pretentious work of more than 400 pages. 
It was finished in 1938 and published in 1941; the war 
conditions kept it from us for a long time. Now, when 
it comes to our knowledge, we find it pathetically ob- 
solete. 

The author introduces the term “Shub-ad Culture” 
for the period which created the archaeological objects 
that can be arranged around the principal graves of 
Woolley’s Royal Cemetery of Ur; notable among 
them is that of “Shub-ad,” according to the author, a 
queen of the First Dynasty of Ur (Chapter I). He 
finds this civilization also represented at Kish and 
Lagash (Chapter II), and studies it particularly in the 
light of the contemporaneous glyptic art (Chapter 
Ill). He then tries to define its place in the develop- 
ment of Mesopotamian civilization (Chapter IV) and 
to assign to it a definite date in terms of years (Chap- 
ter V). 

Pallis’ archaeological investigations, painstaking as 
they are, have become unnecessary and antiquated by 
the results of the excavations conducted by the Chi- 
cago Oriental Institute in the Diyala region. What he 
calls “Shub-ad Culture” —a misnomer in both its parts 
—is nothing but the Ur variety of the phase of Meso- 
potamian civilization which Frankfort terms Early 
Dynastic IIb. A. Moortgat (Vorderasiatische Roll- 
siegel, 1940, 14 f.) calls it “Ur I-Zeit.” 

The author’s historical researches have had a more 
competent predecessor in Th. Jacobsen (The Sumerian 
King List, 1939). With respect to absolute chronology 
the fact must be stressed that the archaeological ac- 
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tivities in Syria and the contacts they have established 
between Mesopotamia and Egypt have altered the 
chronological problem fundamentally. Re-appraisal of 
the evidence began in 1939 (Mallowan, S. Smith) and 
became acute in 1940 (S. Smith, Albright). The 
readers of the AJA find a recent contribution to the 
subject on pp. 1 ff. of vol. xlix. Pallis’ sixth chapter, 
thus, has value only as a history of the problem up to 
1939. 

The waste of effort on the part of a sincere and able 
scholar may almost be called tragic. The author was 
either out of touch with the trends in Near-Eastern 
archaeology and history, or did not possess the instinct 
to feel what was in the air. 

UNIVERSITY 


Her Nationaal Heldendicht van 
Babyloné, by Dr. F. M. Th. Bohl. Pp. viii+172, 
pls. 1v. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1941. 


This volume was issued in order that the famous 
Gilgamesh Epic might be more readily available to 
the Dutch-speaking people. Its text is based largely 
upon the edition of R. Campbell Thompson. Bohl has, 
however, added some explanatory remarks of his own 
and a number of illustrations. 

University Museum F. R. STEELE 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Konxorpanz zuM Corpus Vasorum ANTIQUORUM, 
by Jan W. Crous. Pp. xiii +244. Max Bretschneider, 
Rome, 1942. Lire 800. 


A defiant product of the German (or Dutch?) 
Underground, heroic practical joke at the expense of 
Nazi-ridden scholarship? And carried a little too 
cruelly far, one now may think—now that the war is 
over? Such, almost, is the impression that this essay in 
remedial methodizing—part of a scheme to make the 
“disorderly” CV A tolerable and usable at the German 
Archaeological Institute in Rome—creates by the 
quality (not to speak of the quantity) of its “blunders.” 
The more obvious have such a mock-idiotic air of 
ironical and studied fatuity; the more insidious seem 
so impish, when one discovers their load of mischief. 

The mishandling of scholars’ names exceeds the 
natural bounds of ordinary human inattention. For 
his most elaborate prank in this line (p. 62, blank pose 
of ignorance; p. 70, exuberant ditto; p. 23, the knowl- 
edge that was dissembled), the editor pitches on a 
certain name that could not be bungled without un- 
conscious profession (or comic pretense) of incompe- 
tence, for it has long been half of a technical term. Is 
he egging us on to think that the German Institute, 
in educating its chosen “Vermittler und Fihrer im 
Labyrinth” of the CVA, stopped short of “Droop 
cups”? It is by the way very odd that though he is 
generally most respectful of Professor Droop’s review- 
ing (seldom omitted from the “Answahl,” sic, “der 
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wichtigsten Rezensionen”’), Crous chooses to burke, of 
all things, Droop’s Ann Arbor notice—in which there 
is a generous outburst in championship of the then 
excluded Germans (ZAAA, xxi, 1934, 44). The most 
weighty and important “Rezension,” the super- 
review of Florence I which is Beazley’s Campana Frag- 
ments, is (of course?) ignored. 

The editor was bidden to be a lynx for misprints in 
the CV A, and so he has been. But the net gain, if any, 
of correctness would take some calculating. I note that 
in one case (p. 133, Berkeley, cf. p. 26) he succeeds in 
giving his Institute three mistakes for the one ad- 
justed. 

With only too much reason, Crous complains of the 
trouble made by reckless citers of the CVA (p. x). If 
there is some truth (as I admit) in the grumbles of 
“gornigere Charaktere” who “behaupten gar, die 
Vasen seien im Corpus eher begraben als verdéffent- 
licht,” does not the blame belong less to the collabo- 
rators than to scholars who insist on blinding their 
references to this Corpus? And his own model reference 
(p. x, note) is blind. The cure that he proposes and 
demonstrates (inclusion of the “national” plate-num- 
ber) is of no avail, except when the set referred to is 
very short. But no reference to the CV A can ever be 
quite blankly useless if it includes the fascicle number 
—which Crous, whether in sardonic fun or by mere 
bad luck, here omits. 

Anarchy is the radical fault of the CV A, Crous finds 
(pp. ix f.). His impeachment might have stung, if he 
had attacked its standard of publication for vases: this 
has not been consistently exacting. Forbearingly he 
concentrates his strictures on the collaborators’ lack 
of zeal for the I, I, III, A, B, C, a, b, c, and so on 
of the classification laid down for them in Paris. This, 
I must say, was of some value at first, as a prod. But 
how soon it became an embarrassment: in the German 
fascicles rightly played down, in the last French 
fascicle given up in despair. With opportunity to offer 
us grandmothers a really humiliating lesson in the 
sucking of eggs, it is this china article that our mento: 
puts to his lips. : 

That first impression (of sabotage), if it goes some- 
what beyond the truth perhaps, cannot be far from it. 
I should have been glad to think that there was out- 
right parody in the very first words of the Introduc- 
tion: “The CVA is a posthumous child of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” If I must not think so, at any rate 
Crous’ preface, in its flicks at “‘irascible natures” and 
“petulant grumblers,” expresses contempt of an atti- 
tude of (some among) his taskmasters. How plainly it 
confesses his disgust for the slavish and invidious task: 
“the circumstances of its compilation often forbade the 
requisite concentration.” In fairness to the German 
Institute in Rome as well as to Crous, be it noted that 
the greater part of this concordance was on paper 
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before the end of 1937 (p. xiii); thus the first plans for 
it must have been laid while German scholarship was 
still iniquitously barred from the CVA. The idea— 
nagging Baedeker to the territory so tyrannically for- 
bidden—was at that time very nearly a good one; 
certainly, resentment never had more perfectly just 
excuse. After all, the outcome is not so bad all round; 
if the editor’s fatigue does him honor, it is also to the 
credit of the Institute that it has withheld its official 
imprint from his performance. 

Nor was Mr. Crous’ labor simply lost. The first part 
(“Concordance of Countries,” pp. 3-18) will be of real 
value in completing the hundreds of defective refer- 
ences to the CV A which torment us in the literature of 
our subject. Part 2 (“Concordance of Museums”) can 
be used for the same purpose, and its listing of reviews, 
though not exhaustive, is worth having. Its grimly 
dogged recital of the inconsistencies and deviations is 
rather overdone, often wasting ink on information that 
the accompanying table adequately gives; but some of 
the revelations are amusing (especially “Vorwort beim 
Abschluss des Werkes”). Part 3 (“Concordance of 
Groupings’’) will be invaluable to scholars investigat- 
ing particular wares, even to those for whom the CVA 
is no labyrinth but their familiar home, in which and 
with which they have grown up. Part 4 is a catalogue 
of the “Roman arrangement” of the CVA resulting 
from the surgery carried out at the German Institute, 
in an operation complementary to Crous’ undertaking. 
American libraries have no need (and if they depend 
on the catalogue of the Library of Congress, no power) 
to imitate it. Part 5 (“Index of Collectors”) will be 
useful in some situations, when it is necessary to trace 
the modern history of an ancient vase. Before following 
any clue found in the main text, the user of this Con- 
cordance should consult pp. 243-244 (“‘Addenda et 
Corrigenda”’). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA H. R. W. Smita 


Tue Excavations at Dura-Evropos. Preliminary 
Report of the Ninth Season of Work 1935-1936, 
Part I: Tae Acora anv Bazaar. Edited by M. I. 
Rostovizeff, A. R. Bellinger, F. E. Brown, and C. B. 
Welles. Pp. xiv+270, figs. 98 (including 14 de- 
tached plans), pls. 30, one map. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1944. $5.00. 


Twenty-five years have elapsed since the explora- 
tion of Dura-Europos was started by F. Cumont under 
the auspices of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres (1922-1924). After an interruption of 
four years during which Cumont published the results 
of his excavations (Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 1926), 
Yale University, with the collaboration of the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, continued the excavations in ten 
campaigns from 1928 to 1937. The extraordinary 
success of these excavations has been matched, by the 
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energy and speed with which their results were and 
are being made accessible to the scholarly world. Pre- 
liminary reports have been published covering the 
first eight campaigns. The volume here under review 
constitutes the first part of the preliminary report on 
the ninth campaign. A second part, The Necropolis, by 
N. P. Toll, appeared in 1946. The headquarters of the 
Dux, the Dolicheneum, the temple of Zeus Megistos, 
the temple of the Gaddé, and the house of Lysias are 
the main monuments yet to be treated in further parts 
of the same report. Of the final report two fascicles of 
the fourth part, dealing with the Green Glazed Pot- 
tery (1943) and the Textiles (1945) respectively, have 
been published so far. A great debt of gratitude for 
these achievements is due to Professor Rostovtzeff, to 
his colleagues at Yale University, and to his pupils 
within and outside of Yale. 

Dura-Europos was founded about 300 B.c. by 
Seleucus Nicator as a fortress to protect the road from 
Antioch to Seleucia; in 256 a.p. as an outpost of the 
Roman Empire, she fell before the onslaught of the 
Persians. The present volume almost dramatically en- 
compasses the whole lifetime of Dura, half a millen- 
nium. It is exclusively devoted to the development, 
from its beginnings, of the center of the town. A large 
part of section G, as this area of Dura has been called, 
had been excavated in the campaign of 1931-1932 
(cf. the preliminary report by Clark Hopkins in Dura, 
v, pp. 49-95). In 1933-1934 and especially in 1936- 
1937, the excavation was extended both in area and in 
depth. Of the eight blocks into which section G is di- 
vided (named Gl, G2, etc.), Gl and G3 were com- 
pletely cleared and the excavation was here “every- 
where carried to bed rock” (p. 2). Brown was director 
of that campaign and he is also the author of the very 
illuminating report about this area, including the 
sculpture found there and a certain group of inscrip- 
tions (pp. 1-176). 

This report is all the more valuable because in a 
pocket inside the back cover, it is accompanied by 
fourteen loose plans showing the area or sections of it 
at different stages of development. They enable the 
reader to follow, on the different plans which he may 
spread out according to need, the complicated history 
of Dura’s business center, which finally consisted of 
almost three hundred shops and dwellings (p. 65). It 
is a minor flaw that these plans are not numbered 
separately, but the device of loose plans is excellent 
and should be kept up. 

Through minute observations of structural details 
Professor Brown discovered so many traces of the 
Hellenistic Agora under the late levels of G that he 
could give a clear picture of its plan (figs. 9-12; cf. 
fig. 8). It consisted of four symmetrical buildings. The 
length of each of the two north buildings, which “were 
mechanically laid out as double series of two-room 
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shops” and had gabled roofs, comprised the width of 
two city blocks together with the intervening street 
(pp. 7 f.). The east and west buildings “‘in the shape of 
an inverted L” contained three+ten shops each (p. 
12). Toward the south the area was closed by a wall. 
That the agora belongs to the period of the foundation 
of Europos is made clear by the fact that it was built 
on the virgin surface of the rock beneath (p. 19). Pro- 
fessor Brown rightly emphasizes the “purely utili- 
tarian, colonial’’ character of these structures “put up 
with the maximum economy of means and effort” 
(p. 21). It may be due to this economy that the origi- 
nal scheme, which undoubtedly called for a prolonga- 
tion of the east and west buildings to the main 
thoroughfare, was abandoned (p. 22). The original 
plan would have incorporated all eight instead of only 
four blocks of section G. In size it would have almost 
equalled the Agora of Magnesia-on-the-Maeander or 
the South Agora of Miletus (p. 23), and it furnishes 
the key to the city plan as a whole (fig. 12) which was 
based on a fundamental subdivision into blocks of 
100 X200 feet separated by streets of 18 feet (one 
foot = 0.352 m). It is strikingly similar to those of 
other Seleucid foundations like Antioch, Apamea, 
and others (pp. 24 f.). 

“The history of Section G during the next period or 
periods is the history of the gradual conversion of the 
carefully planned agora with its shop buildings to a 
crowded bazaar quarter” (p. 28). Only a few high- 
lights of this development can be mentioned here. 

It was possible to date certain stages of this slow 
but constant process. For example, toward the end of 
the second century B.c., the three double shops A2-5 
in block G3 were transformed—in this case perma- 
nently —into the register-office of the city. A3—A3 be- 
came the city archive. Its walls still contain the pigeon- 
holes in which the documents of each year were filed. 
Inscriptions at the side of each compartment indicate 
the period during which its documents were collected. 
The earliest date preserved is 125-121 B.c., the latest 
193-198 a.p. According to the volume of business 
transacted, the contents of a compartment vary from 
three to thirteen years (pp. 28-30; 169-176). 

In most instances we see the shops of the agora de- 
velop into small house complexes in which one unit 
was used as a shop. The tendency to encroach upon 
available open space, avenues as well as the market 
place, affected particularly the region around the 
southern enclosure wall where Brown succeeded in 
distinguishing five houses of the last quarter of the 
second century B.c. which show a remarkable influ- 
ence of the Hellenistic house plan related to that of 
Olynthus (pp. 36-43; cf. D. M. Robinson, AJP, lxvi, 
1945, p. 431; ample material for comparison is now 
available in Robinson’s Excavations at Olynthus, part 
xii: Domestic and Public Architecture, Baltimore, 1946). 
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So the first decisive stage of the described transforma- 
tion took place in the transitional period at the begin- 
ning of the Parthian rule at Dura. 

The further development is analyzed in two phases. 
For the first one the year 100 a.p. has been taken as an 
approximate point of reference, for the second one 
obviously the final state as revealed by the excava- 
tions. The criteria of dating from structural evidence 
are discussed on pp. 45 f. 

More and more buildings clustered around those al- 
ready in existence. Most of the old streets were ob- 
literated and new lanes arose in their stead; the wide 
market place dwindled to an eighth of its original size 
(cf. the instructive schematic plans figs. 14 (p. 44) and 
16 (p. 55) illustrating this development and also the 
fine definition of the contrast between agora and 
bazaar on p. 53). To “save” the record office in block 
G8 from this process, the monumental courtyard Al 
was constructed in front of it (p. 56). Among the 
houses built in the last period, House A in block G1 
deserves special mention as the third largest house of 
those excavated at Dura. It is only part of a complex 
which provided living quarters, storage rooms and 
shops for its owner, undoubtedly one of the wealthy 
merchants of Dura (pp. 57 f., 186 f.). In the same 
period certain private owners built porticoes before 
their shops, of which latter there were two hundred 
and thirty-five in this area in about 256 a.p. (cf. p. 65 
and fig. 18 on p. 66). 

Only in the latest phase, Roman influence was de- 
tected in the structure erected in block G6 which con- 
sisted of an open market place surrounded on three 
sides by shops and on the fourth side and one of the 
others by colonnades (pp. 62-64, figs. 78 and 85). One 
is reminded of the so-called Piccolo Mercato in Ostia. 

The houses and shops of the final period are de- 
scribed in detail on pp. 69-158. 

Among the sculpture discovered, two Hellenistic 
statuettes of musicians (pp. 160 f., pl. xv1) and two 
crude reliefs representing Hercules (pl. xv) and an- 
other one with Venus Anadyomene (pl. xrx) may be 
mentioned. 

Welles summarizes (pp. 176-185) his excellent 
earlier treatment of the remarkable epitaph of Iulius 
Terentius, tribune of the Cohors XX Palmyrenorum, a 
prominent officer, who lost his life in an engagement 
with the Persians, apparently in 239 a.p. (cf. Welles, 
HarvTheolR, xxxiv, 1941, pp. 79-109). 

In Appendix I (pp. 187-202) Karl Lehmann gives a 
brilliant treatment of a bronze plaque which he iden- 
tifies as the upper finial of a standard. It combines two 
motives: the pelta with in-turned griffins’ heads and a 
vase flanked by antithetic birds which the craftsman 
who made the Dura plaque did not understand. Both 
motives are of Near Eastern origin, but migrated from 
there to the La-Téne art of Gaul and western Ger- 
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many. In the Roman period they wandered along the 
military roads back to the Near East. The most in- 
teresting parallel monument demonstrating the fusion 
of the two motives is the bronze hinge from Lauriacum 
(p. 193, pl. xxrv, 1). 

The volume is concluded by Dr. Heinrich Immer- 
wahr’s admirable presentation of a group of inscriptions 
which were painted on the walls of the same room C2 
in block G5 which yielded the plaster relief of Venus 
mentioned above (pp. 203-265; this paper was Dr. 
Immerwahr’s dissertation at Yale University). 

The inscriptions consisted of 260 scattered frag- 
ments which were patiently fitted together by Brown, 
Welles, and J. F. Gilliam. Also for other reasons they 
offered extraordinary difficulties of interpretation; 
many words are not listed in the dictionaries. They 
are competently treated in the learned commentary. 

The inscriptions belong to the latest period of Dura 
and are notices for a group of entertainers who were 
presumably connected with the Roman army camp in 
Dura. They start out (fr. I-IV) with the date of ar- 
rival in Dura of thirty-three women and fourteen men 
from Zeugma on the upper Euphrates, probably a 
center of distribution in Mesopotamia for low-class 
entertainers of Syrian origin with headquarters in 
Antioch (p. 258). Between the date and the names of 
the entertainers a list of months is inserted to acquaint 
the company with the local calendar. Another section 
(fr. V) gives a classified list of entertainers according 
to the acts they could put on. Most of the women in 
fr. I-IV have epithets which may be interpreted either 
as nicknames as Immerwahr prefers or as referring to 
their performances, which seems still more likely to 
me (cf. p. 256). An optio who occurs in fr. V, col. 3, 
may be the liaison man from the army who had to 
supervise the company (pp. 255, 261). The women 
were apparently of local Syrian stock. Professor H. 
Ingholt has made numerous contributions to the in- 
terpretation of their names. It is to be hoped that the 
whole question of the Semitic names at Dura will be 
taken up separately (p. 223, n. 24). 

The chief value of the document lies in the unique 
insight which it affords into the life of low-class enter- 
tainers (“Fahrendes Volk”) who are often mentioned 
but about whom we know very little. 

In laying down this important volume, one feels in- 
clined to take issue with its contributors and editors 
over only one point: why call it a “preliminary” re- 
port? 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY HeErsert Biocu 


Srupien 1, by W. Zwikker. (Al- 
lard Pierson Stichting; Archaeologisch-historische 
Bijdragen, viii.) Pp. 282, maps 2. Amsterdam, 1941. 
In regard to the history of Roman art one of the 

most profound shifts in emphasis between the scholar- 


ship of the nineteenth century and that of our own 
time has centered upon the basic problem of the his- 
toricity of “continuous narrative” relief cycles, epito- 
mized in the helical friezes of the Trajanic and 
Aurelian columns. The older views of these reliefs, as 
primarily historical documents which could fill the 
lacunae of written annals for the military campaigns 
depicted, contrast sharply with a new stress upon the 
creating artist, his personal selection and interpreta- 
tion of the events as types and symbols expressed 
within the traditions of his craft, the view developed 
by Karl Lehmann in his monograph on the column of 
Trajan. All possible variations of opinion have ranged 
between the two polar approaches, but with this pub- 
lication Dr. Zwikker returns atavistically to the anti- 
quarian historical prejudices of Cichorius or Petersen. 
His study is not, by this date, the most recent to deal 
with this fundamental problem of chronological and 
historical accuracy, since Gustav Hamberg’s stimulat- 
ing Studies in Roman Imperial Art (1945) includes a 
judicious section devoted to the question, but it is the 
most detailed and sustained. 

The belated receipt of this book for review dis- 
courages examination of Zwikker’s individual argu- 
ments. His main thesis is that the scenes portrayed on 
the column of Marcus Aurelius are organized in strict 
chronological order and do not represent a free group- 
ing of characteristic episodes from the Germanic and 
Marcomannic wars. The problem of the occurrence of 
the Rain Miracle of 174 a.p. near the beginning of the 
frieze, frequently adduced by proponents of the latter 
theory, is allegedly resolved by Zwikker’s interpreta- 
tion of the initial scene of the crossing of a river not as 
the start of the wars in general, but as the opening of 
the operations of the year 174 which continue to the 
figure of Victory, the second half of the column repre- 
senting events of 175 a.p. The other scene most often 
pointed out as a departure from historical accuracy 
(Petersen’s no. xm), related previously to Lucian’s 
account of the Lion Oracle (168/69 a.p.), is also ex- 
plained away in a manner not convincing to this re- 
viewer. 

This study is, to be sure, but the first part of a pro- 
jected whole; a second volume has been promised with 
an analysis of the artistic and antiquarian details. But 
it is clear that Zwikker has not avoided the initial 
error of attempting to discuss the authenticity of the 
Marcus column without first defining the artistic 
language in which his views are expressed. Hamberg 
has stated this most forcefully in his own comments on 
the book, although he tends to general acceptance of 
the chronological accuracy of the reliefs within a pos- 
sibly arbitrary selection of representative episodes. 

Whether one agrees with Zwikker’s sequential for- 
mulation, the book does have specific value in the 
thoroughness with which all relevant historical ma- 
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terial—literary sources, monuments, coins, inscrip- 
tions, etc.—is collated. To have gathered this into 
accessible form is a definite contribution, and it is to 
be hoped that it may provide the impetus for a new 
publication of the reliefs themselves, long one of the 
chief desiderata among Roman archaeologists. 
WELLESLEY CoLLEGE Puyuuis Pray Boser 


Roman Mepauuions, by Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee. 
(Numismatic Studies, no. 5). Pp. 268, pls. xurx. 
The American Numismatic Society, New York, 
1944, 


The great debt which we owe to British scholarship 
in the field of Roman numismatics has been increased 
by a new important contribution. Upon the comple- 
tion of H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham’s Roman 
Imperial Coinage (London 1923-1938), and while 
Mattingly’s monumental catalogue, Coins of the Ro- 
man Empire in the British Museum, still awaits com- 
pletion (so far published: vols. I-IV from Augustus to 
Commodus, London, 1923-1940), Dr. Toynbee gives 
us an excellent book on Roman medallions. One learns 
with pleasure (p. 6) that this volume, which certainly 
has the value of an independent piece of work, “‘is, in 
part, meant to be introductory” to “‘a new chronologi- 
cal corpus of all known medallion types and their 
variants.” For if any argument was needed that F. 
Gnecchi’s I medaglioni romani (3 vols., Milan, 1912) 
ought to be replaced by such a corpus these arguments 
have been provided by Dr. Toynbee, and whoever 
studies her book will agree that she is eminently quali- 
fied to undertake this task. 

The present volume, especially its illustrative ma- 
terial, has the additional function of a supplement to 
Gnecchi’s work: on plates I-xxx1x over 300 medallions 
are reproduced, which were unknown to, or not illus- 
trated by, Gnecchi. The remaining ten plates serve to 
give a survey of the development of the Roman medal- 
lion from Trajan to Justinian in about seventy pieces 
already illustrated in Gnecchi’s work. 

In the first part entitled “Medallions and Coins” 
(pp. 15-41), the author gives a clear and convincing 
definition of the conception “medallion”: “they are 
‘monetiform’ . . . pieces which never correspond com- 
pletely to any of the coin denominations in regular use 
and which the evidence, external and internal, proves 
to have been struck by the Emperor for special or 
solemn commemoration and to have been primarily 
and specifically intended for presentation or distribu- 
tion as individual, personal gifts, any idea of their 
circulation as currency being either wholly absent or, 
at the most, quite secondary and subordinate” (p. 16). 
Her classification of the medallions into I, Medallions 
proper; II, Money medallions; III, Pseudo medallions, 
is well reasoned and practical. Medallions proper, 
which occur in the period from Trajan to Constantine 
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IT are “those bronze pieces which are clearly differenti- 
ated from the regular currency by certain well-defined 
features of structure, style and content” (p. 17). The 
presence or absence of the letters SC (senatus consulto) 
does not constitute, in Dr. Toynbee’s qualified opinion, 
a valid criterion in defining the relation of bronze me- 
dallions to the ordinary bronze coinage, though it is 
admitted that the formula SC is normally omitted on 
the bronze medallions (pp. 20 f., 45-48). 

Money medallions are gold and silver pieces which 
“were struck on a fixed system as true multiples of 
gold and silver coins and could therefore, legally be 
used as money” (p. 22). They become important 
mainly from Diocletian onwards. 

In view of the rarity of references to medallions in 
literature, one regrets that the key passage, Historia 
Augusta Vita Alexandri Severi 39, 9 (not 38) is not 
reproduced correctly (p. 23 and n. 19). There Alex- 
ander is said to have called in gold multiples struck by 
Elagabalus in the value of 2, 3, 4, 10, and up to 50 and 
100 aurei. The reading libriles in etiam atque amplius 
usque ad libriles quoque et centenarias is supported by 
the best Ms, the Palatinus; it is perfectly satisfactory 
and generally accepted (cf. E. Hohl in his edition of 
1927, Teubner, i, p. 281, and K. Menadier, Die 
Miinzen und das Miinzwesen bei den Scriptores Histo- 
riae Augustae, Berlin, Diss., 1913 (= ZfN, xxxi, 1914), 
p. 9 and n. 24; also F. Kenner, NZ, xix, 1887, p. 23 n. 
50); the “emendation” librales is uncalled for espe- 
cially when spelled “liberales.” 

Pseudo medallions are on the whole forerunners of 
the bronze medallions proper: struck from coin dies, 
but through “framing” and other devices excluded 
from the category of coins (pp. 24-27). Dr. Toynbee 
has been successful in eliminating whole groups of 
coins which Gnecchi had listed as medallions (pp. 
28 ff.). 

In the discussion of the mints, she comes to the con- 
clusion that until the middle of the third century all 
medallions were struck in “a single Roman mint under 
imperial control” (p. 48). 

Contrary to Gnecchi’s opinion, bronze medallions: 
are by no means found only in Rome and the neighbor- 
hood of Rome. An accurate investigation demonstrates 
that among the bronze medallions known to Gnecchi, 
41 are of Roman, 24 of non-Roman provenance, among 
those found after 1912, only 16 are from Rome against 
49 discovered in Italy and the provinces (p. 59). In 
analogy to the spectacular finds of bronze medallions 
in the Panfilo and Verano Catacombs, it is plausibly 
suggested that the vast majority of bronze medallions 
discovered in Rome between 1600 and 1850 come from 
the Roman catacombs. The bronze medallions of pro- 
vincial origin are usually found in important centres of 
military and official life (p. 61). 

Gold medallions come to light in isolation or in 
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hoards. They are relatively more frequent along the 
frontier and occur also beyond the borders of the 
Roman Empire (Denmark, East Prussia, Poland, etc.). 
The latter instances may in part be connected with 
imperial gifts to barbarian chieftains such as the 
famous case reported by Gregory of Tours in the 
Historia Francorum (vi, 2), when the Byzantine Em- 
peror Tiberius II Constantinus (578-582) presented 
the Frankish king Chilperic I with golden medallions 
worth 72 solidi each (pp. 24, 118). 

The purpose of Roman medallions is treated in a 
special section headed by the all important series of 
New Year medallions. Dr. Toynbee appropriately 
takes her starting point from the most interesting 
homogeneous group of six medallions of Commodus 
which are dated ér(ibunicia) pot(estate) XVIII in the 
three weeks from December 10 to December 31, 192, 
the day of his assassination. There exist only two 
types of coins for the same period. It is rightly con- 
cluded that these medallions in which Commodus’ 
Hercules cult reached its climax (Commodus as Her- 
cules Romanus) were ready for presentation on Jan- 
uary 1, 193 (pp. 74-75). Events in the Imperial family 
are discussed next as having frequently occasioned the 
issue of medallions (pp. 95 ff.). The birthday medal- 
lions of Antoninus Pius recording the birth of his 
grandchildren (but not that of his grandson born in 
152 according to the Fasti Ostienses; cf. A. Stein, PIR, 
IP, p. xiii ad n. 697, and A. Degrassi, “Gli ultimi fram- 
menti dei Fasti Ostiensi,” Atti del IV Congresso Naz. 
di Studi Romani, 1938, p. 7 of the reprint) cause the 
author to emphasize rather strongly “Pius’ preoccupa- 
tion with the need for securing a dynastic succession 
to the principate within his own family” (p. 98; cf. 
pp. 99, 196). 

A special chapter deals with the recipients of medal- 
lions (pp. 112-121). Officers of the army and officials 
seem to be the chief donees. When the largely aes- 
thetic value of the bronze medallions is replaced in the 
fourth century by the material value of gold medal- 
lions, a carefully graded scale of multiples reflects the 
hierarchy of the bureaucracy created by Diocletian 
and his successors. Most of the finds made outside the 
borders of the Empire belong to this period (cf. supra, 
p. 468). 

On pp. 125-190 Dr. Toynbee gives a survey of the 
historical development of Roman medallions in three 
chapters. In the first we are led from the beginnings 
under Augustus to the peak of the development of the 
bronze medallions under Commodus; the transitional 
period from Septimius Severus to Carinus forms the 
contents of the second chapter, and the third is re- 
served for the century of the gold medallions. This 
section abounds in interesting detail. 

In the last part of the book the significance of Ro- 
man medallions in the spheres of politics, religion and 


art is summed up. Dr. Toynbee justly stresses the 
propaganda function of the medallions for general as 
well as specific purposes. Antoninus Pius’ famous his- 
torical series struck in connection with the nine- 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of Rome may 
serve as a good example of this aspect (pp. 193 f., 
148 f.). Not mentioned in this chapter are the Tres 
Monetae pieces which dominate the field during the 
great inflation of the third century. “The more the 
value of the precious metal declines, the louder become 
the protests of the government that all is really well” 
(p. 148). 

Dr. Toynbee’s handling of the religious element on 
Roman medallions is less convincing. The views ex- 
pressed by Franz Altheim in the last third of his His- 
tory of Roman Religion (London, 1938) and adopted 
here without reservations (pp. 202 f.) have been sub- 
jected to serious criticism which should have been 
taken into careful consideration (cf. especially J. 
Whatmough, CP, xxxiv, 1939, pp. 256-257; and A. S. 
Hoey, JRS, xxviii, 1938, p. 231, A. D. Nock, AJP, lxi, 
1940, p. 95). 

In her last chapter Dr. Toynbee gives a survey of 
the possible artistic sources for medallion reverse 
types. For example, the Lysippan Herakles, best rep- 
resented in the Farnese Hercules at Naples, served as 
the model for several medallions of Commodus (p. 
214). The reader will benefit from using, in conjunction 
with this chapter, Dr. Toynbee’s article “An Imperial 
Institute of Archaeology as Revealed by Roman Me- 
dallions,” ArchJ, xcix, 1942, pp. 33-47, where on 
plates vii and 1x many of the parallel monuments are 
reproduced. One will heartily agree with the author 
“that it was undoubtedly in the sphere of art that 
Roman medallions made their most original and valua- 
ble contribution to imperial life” (p. 212). The impor- 
tant task of identifying the hands of individual artists 
will be reserved for the planned corpus (pp. 6, 213 n. 4). 

Whatever little criticism has been voiced in this re- 
view is negligible in comparison with the great merits 
of this book. Dr. Toynbee is to be congratulated for 
writing it and the American Numismatic Society for 
publishing it, and publishing it so beautiftlly. Let us 
hope that the first volume of the Corpus of Roman 
Medallions may appear in the near future. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY Hersert 


AraB ARCHERY, AN ARABIC MANUSCRIPT OF ABOUT 
A.D. 1500. A Book on the Excellency of the Bow and 
Arrow and the Description Thereof. Translated by 
Nabih Amin Faris, with notes and appendix by 
Robert Potter Elmer. Pp. xi+182, pls. 7. Princeton 
University Press, 1945. $3.00. 


The unknown author of Arab Archery does not 


moralize, as Roger Ascham does, over the art of 
archery. Ascham’s “‘mind” was, he declares, that 
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“‘youthe myght be styrred to labour, honest pastyme, 
and vertue, and as much as laye in me, plucked from 
ydleness, unthriftie games, and vice: which thing I 
have laboured onlye in this booke, shewynge howe fit 
shootynge is for all kyndes of men, howe honest a 
pastyme for the mynde, howe holsome an exercise for 
the bodye....” “Aristotle him selfe sayth,” he re- 
marks further on, “that shoting and vertue is very 
like.” 

Arab Archery is a simple manual of the art. The 
author devotes indeed two small chapters of some five 
pages to establishing the supreme value placed on the 
bow as an instrument of war by God and His Prophet. 
He quotes the Prophet as saying, “The hand of man 
has wielded no weapon which is not excelled by the 
bow”; and God, he informs us, “has promised a high 
rank in Paradise to him who shoots an arrow in His 
cause.” But thereupon he turns and sticks to the 
single purpose of his book, which is to describe the 
various bows and arrows, with their virtues and de- 
fects, and to expound the arts of making and shooting 
with them. For “It should be known,” he writes (p. 
92), “that all the basic rules and principles which the 
experts and master archers... have laid down con- 
cerning this science are completely unknown to the 
archers of our time.” “Shooting itself,” he adds (p. 
93), “is in our days in a state of deterioration.” 

From chapter three on, therefore, he discusses such 
subjects as “The Excellency of the Arab bow, its use 
ete.” (ch. IID), “The different Kinds of Bows and the 
most desirable of them” (ch. IV), “ .. . Loosing and 
the different Schools therein” (ch. VII), “Bracing” 
(ch. XI), “Different Draws and the Manner of locking 
the Thumb and the Index Finger on the String” (ch. 
XV), “The Clench” (ch. XVII), “Aiming” (ch. XTX), 
“How to cause an Arrow to move of itself in its Flight 
(ch. XXVIII), “Construction of Arab Bow” (ch. 
XXXII), “Construction of Strings and their Eyes.” 
(ch. XXXII), “Feathers and Fletching” (ch. 
XXXIX), and “Stunt Shooting” (ch. XLIV). 

The translation is on the whole clear and, so far as 
can be judged without a study of the Arabic text, ac- 
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curate. Some errors occur in the rendering of the 
tenses of the verbs. Page 8, line 23, should read, for 
example, “Anas also relates that never was (not “has 
been”) the bow mentioned before the Apostle of God 
but he said etc.” Similar errors appear on pages 9, 16, 
17, 19 ete.; but they will not confuse the reader much, 
if at all. For “Spring” (p. 59) read “Sprung”’; for “On 
itself,” pp. 72, 73, 74, read “Of itself”; for ““Nomen- 
clatures in reverse” (p. 98) read possibly “Inverted 
Nomenclatures”; and for “Arabic” (p. 167) read 
“Arabian.” The term “Recurvature” (p. 88) seems to 
me to be an unhappy choice, but, then, I am no 
archer. 

Far more serious a defect, to an Arabist at least, is 
the fact that the Index does not contain a complete 
list of the technical terms, of which a separate index 
would have been very useful, and that on pp. 106, 134, 
138, 140 and 154 the Arabic equivalents for such terms 
have for some reason been omitted. Dr. Faris might 
also have rendered a great service by providing, if 
possible, some information on the authorities cited by 
the author. On p. 114 he identifies Shapir dhu’l- 
Aktaf with the Sassanian Emperor, Shapir II (a.p. 
310-379), which may be correct. But I doubt very 
much that Shapir II was Taher al-Balkhi’s grand- 
father. The latter may have been, or have claimed to 
be a descendant of that mightiest of Sassanians. 

The book throws new light on the relation of the 
foot-bow to the cross-bow (p. 12, ef. p. 108), on Roger 
Ascham’s statement concerning “double nockinge” 
(p. 18), and on the fact that “the Asiatics were able to 
restore, or increase, the cast of their bows by adding 
sinew to the back’”’ (p. 89). It also makes known for 
the first time the ancient Arabian system of conveying 
numerical values by a sign language based on the use 
of only a single hand (pp. 19 ff.). An Appendix gives 
some very interesting notes on reinforced and compos- 
ite bows, bracing, the male-feather, and the Majra or 
arrow-guide, etc. Dr. Faris and Mr. Potter have put 
both archers and Arabists greatly in their debt with 
this very competent and careful piece of work. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY THOMSON . 
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B. Buriat CuamsBer, Lookinc Nortu, AND SHOWING THE ENTRANCE AND Pir. [Sukenik] 


A. Buriat CHAMBER, LookinG Soutu, SHow1nG Locu.i AND SLaBs CLosEp THEM. 
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A. Ossuary No. 4. 


C. Ossuary No. 6. 
[Sukenik] 


B. Ossuary No. 5. 
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*Ossuary No. 7. 
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Ossuary No. 8. [Sukenik] 
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C. Ossuary No. 10: Front. 
[Sukenik] 
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C. Ossuary No. 14. 
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A. Inscription No. 1. it 
B. Inscription No. 1, Reroucnep AccorDING To ProposEp READING. =: 
C. Inscription No. 2. Px 
D. Inscription No. 4. 
E. Inscription No. 5. [Sukenik] _ 
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A. Tue Terracotta Lamps. 


B. Vases Nos. 11, 14, 13, 15. [Sukenik] 
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A. Vases Nos. 1 AND 4. 
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Gorn or Acrippa I. [Sukenik] 
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Cross AND ALTAR AT HERCULANEUM. 


(Courtesy of Soprintendenza alle Antichita, Naples) 
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Porrery FRoM Tarsus. 


[Goldman-Garstang] 
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Porrery FROM Tarsus. 
[Goldman-Garstang] 
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Porrery FRoM Tarsus. 
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Portery From Tarsus. 
[Goldman-Garstang] 
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Porrery FRoM Tarsus. 
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Porrery FRoM TARSUS. 
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Dionysus BETWEEN MAENAD AND SATYR. 


Washington, D. C., Dumbarton Oaks Collection 


Ivory Box 


[Weitzmann] 
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A. Fresco rrom THE MituraEum at Dura: Sun Gop aNp MITHRAs. 
Courtesy of Yale University Art Gallery 


B. Mosaic rrom Antiocu: Lion AND 
Courtesy of Baltimore Museum of Art 
[Weitzmann] 
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Srtver PLATE FROM Rina: COMMUNION OF THE APOSTLES. 
Washington, D. C., Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
[Weitzmann] 
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Srnver Puate rrom Cyprus: THE ANOINTING OF Davin. 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
[Weitzmann] 
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Ivory PLAQUE: VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
Courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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TriprycH FROM STAVELOT. Cross RELIQUARY WITH BYZANTINE ENAMELS. 
Courtesy of The Pierpont Morgan Library 
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